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Knowledgeable people buy Imperial 


Whiskey by Hiram Walker 


and they buy it by the case 
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The Making of a Magnet. Bell scientists test new superconducting magnet. It's 
the small cylindrical object being removed from helium bath at 450° F below zero. 


DISCOVERY! 


NEW SUPERCONDUCTING MAGNET CREATED BY BELL SYSTEM RESEARCH 


A new way to make electromagnets 
that are far more powerful for their 
size than any ever known before has 
been discovered by Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. 

The future possibilities are exciting: 
for satellite communications, research 
work of many kinds, thermonuclear 
power, and uses and devices still to 
be created. 

Just as with the transistor and Bell 
solar battery, also invented at Bell 
Laboratories, the eventual significance 
of the new electromagnet is hard to 
grasp in the early stages. 


Here’s how it works: At temperatures 


near absolute zero, certain kinds of 
wire (suited for electromagnets) become 
superconducting—that is, they offer no 
resistance to electric current. This is 
fine, and cuts down on power needs. 
The trouble is, a strong magnet itself 
destroys superconductivity. 


Bell scientists, however, discovered a 
new superconducting wire compound of 
niobium and tin, and then found it 
would remain superconducting at low 
temperatures, even in strong magnetic 
fields. This will permit future magnets 
operating at low cost and using a 
fraction of the space taken by conven- 
tional electromagnets. 


me 


The Bell System is advancing scien- 
tific progress by publishing its findings 
and sharing its knowledge of supercon- 
ducting materials with others. This is 
in accordance with our established 
policy on a wide variety of inventions 
and product designs. 


Day after day, it is the time-proved 
combination of Bell Laboratories re- 
search, Western Electric manufacture, 
and telephone operations in one organ- 
ization—with close teamwork between 
all three—that results in good service, 
low cost and constant improvements 
in the comrhunications art benefiting 
all Americans. 
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Will you leave these freedoms to your children? 


Men have died to leave you these 
4 symbols of freedom: 


A Holy Bible —symbol of your right to 


worship as you wish. 
(First Amendment, U. S. Constitution) 


A door key—your right to lock your 
door against illegal government force 
and prying. 

(Fourth Amendment, U. S. Constitution) 
A pencil—freedom to speak or write 
what you think, whether you agree with 


the government or not. 
(First Amendment, U. S. Constitution) 


And a free ballot—your right to 
choose the people who represent you 
in government—your protection against 


government tyranny. 
(Article I, U. S. Constitution) 


In half the world today, these 
symbols and the things they stand 
for have been destroyed. 


And Khrushchev says it can hap- 
pen here. He boasts that our grand- 
children will live under socialism. 


Unthinkable? Yes—but only so 
long as America guards its freedoms 
well. Against threats that come from 
inside our country, as well as from 
the outside. 


In these critical times you would 
think that all of America’s energies 
and financial resources should be 
concentrated on strengthening our 
country’s defense. 


But there are some people who 


would weaken this effort through 
needless government spending. For 
example, they want to use billions of 
your tax dollars to put the govern- 
ment deeper into the electric power 
business. 


Such spending is unnecessary be- 
cause the investor-owned electric 
light and power companies can sup- 
ply all the additional power a grow- 
ing America will need. 


Each time the government moves 
further into business—any business— 
it is another step on the road to so- 
cialism. And socialism is one thing 
Americans do not mean to leave 
to their children—or grandchildren, 
despite what Khrushchev says. 


Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Comnanies | V OR. CP Ces Se I 


2 a : VER since the end of World War II, there has 
been constant official American pressure on the 
-western European nations to unite, economically, 
militarily, politically. Numerous agencies have 
been created to bind together in one form or an- 
other all the nations on this side of the Iron Cur- 
tain. Just as the Marshall Plan showed them they 
could work in har mony. for recovery, today the 
Common Market is demonstrating how fruitful 
economic cooperation can be. Although the Euro- 
_pean army scheme foundered on French national- 
ism, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
_its adjuncts not only have tied the bulk of western 
Europe together in unprecedented form, but also 
have built a strong link across the Atlantic to the 
-United States and Canada. 


_» Now Britain, Norway, and Denmark are moving 
_ to join the six Continental Common Market mem- 
_bers, and Greece and Turkey are also seeking at 
least economic ties. This is, indeed, the most hope- 
ful development in the non-Communist world. 
-This trend toward unity includes the beginnings 
-of a common set of procedures by which the indus- 
trial nations — with Japan a partner, as well — 
can begin to cope with the massive needs of the 
underdeveloped but politically free nations of 
a, a and Latin America. - 





> Given a continuation of western n European eco- 
i nomic prosperity, it is probable that in a year or 
_. two the European Common Market will encom- 
=u pass some 300 million people — the largest free 
-market on earth. It will take some doing to adjust 
the problems of such nations as New Zealand, 
Australia, and Canada; however, the prospects 
are encouraging. 


All this is cause for cheer in Washington, and it 
is the central reason for what lies ahead — a battle 
over American foreign economic policies designed 
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to create a new arrangement between the nations 
of Europe and of America. Time has run out on 
the Reciprocal Trade Act fathered twenty-seven 
years ago,-in Depression days, by Cordell Hull. 
That actin many ways signified the switch in 
American foreign policy from isolationism to inter- 
nationalism, a change which became irrevocable 
on the day of Pearl Harbor. Today the need is for 
a new form. of internationalism, which will inte- 
grate the United States and Canada with western 
Europe. : ' 


The economic integration of the West 

The leadoff for the fresh approach came in 
November in a speech by Undersecretary of State 
for Economic Affairs George W. Ball, and in a 
report by Christian A. Herter, Secretary of State 
under President Eisenhower, and William L. Clay- 
ton, Undersecretary of State under President 
Truman. ‘Thus, all three post-war Administra- 
tions are represented in this new effort to create 


the economic underpinning of what Senate Popsi 


eign Relations Committee Chairman J. William 
Fulbright has termed “a concert of free nations.’ 


Fulbright, in a memorable article in Foreign 
Affairs, argued that the unification of Europe alone 
would not be enough to meet the Communist 
threat, that “the survival of free society will re- 
quire nothing less than the confederation of the 
entire Western world.” Herter and Clayton, in 
their report for the Congressional Joint Economic 
Committee, called for a “giant step,” a trade 
partnership between the United States and the 
expanding Common. Market. Herter, Clayton, 
and Ball all argued for a new trade act giving the 
President power to bargain across the board for 
tariff reductions, instead of item by item. 


The decision now facing President Kennedy 1 ee g 


both strategic and tactical. He must decide how 





Great Religions of Modern Man 


A massive home reference library of the major religions of today’s world — their traditions, meaning, 
and contemporary significance—with extensive selections from their great writings. 


Each volume of this comprehensive series, GREAT RELIGIONS OF MODERN MAN, combines extensive selections from the 
most important religious texts with an introduction, running commentary, and interpretations by a notable authority, 
Together, the volumes form an indispensable reference shelf, presenting a meaningful panorama of religious beliefs in 
the modern world. 

Here are the significant scriptures from the Torah and the Koran to the New Testament; their rites and rituals, their 
controversies and traditions; the histories of the great religions, their present, and their future. 

All the major aspects of Buddhism, Catholicism, Protestantism, Hinduism, Islam, and Judaism are explored: the central 
insights, scriptures, moral codes, mythologies, theologies; their social, cultural, and political attitudes, and their structures 
as social organizations. 

The retail price of this extraordinary 6-volume, boxed set is $24.00. Yet you may have it without charge, as a demonstra- 
tion of the many benefits of membership in The Book Find Club. 


6 VOLUMES IN A HANDSOME SLIPCASE / MORE THAN 1,500 PAGES / OVERALL DIMENSIONS 8” x6%”x5” 


BUDDHISM, edited by 


Richard A. Gard. Partial Con- 


HINDUISM, edited by 


Louis Renou. Partial Contents: 


CATHOLICISM, editedby 


George Branti. Partiai Con- 


ISLAM, edited by John Al- 
den Williams. Partial.Contents: 


tents: The Nature and Histori- 
cal Development of Buddhism 
e Its Major Schools e The Na- 
ture of Existence; Ultimate 
Freedom, and Wisdom e Life in 
Buddhist Monasteries « Con- 
ceptions of History, Political, 


Practices, Beliefs, and Rituals 
e Sects » Attitudes toward 
Death, Sacrifice, Creation, 
Transmigration e Castes e Mar- 
riage e Indian Society 


Muhammad the Messenger, 
Founder, and Legislator e The 
Duties of the Believer e Ecsta- 
tics, Poets, and Dervishes e 
Rewards and Punishments e 
Revelation « Moral Command- 
ments èe The Law e Serfism 


tents: The Existence, Nature, 
and Actions of God e Sin and 
Redemption e The Trinity e 
The Mass e Asceticism e« The 
Church as Institution e Posi- 
tions on Education, Morality, 
Marriage, Church and State 





and Social Thought 
a... 


JUDAISM, edited by arthur 


Hertzberg. Partial Contents: 
The Messiah e Faith, Com- 
munity, and Man’s Relation to 
God e Circumcision « The Holi- 
ness of the Land, Exile, and 
Return e Suffering, Death, and 
Immortality « Rules of Con- 
duct e Marriage, Parents and 
Children 
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The important new Great Religions of Modern Man and the outstanding books listed below are all 
recent selections that the Book Find Ciub has offered its members at substantial savings. You will 
recognize them as works of current interest. and lasting value—solid, readable books that range from 
social science to the fine arts. And these are only a few from the outstanding list of more than 100 
books and records that the Book Find Club will make available to you as a member if you join now. 


@ CONVENIENCE. Membership in the Book Find Club makes it possible for you to shop for the books 
you want in the comfort of your own home—enabling you to build your library conveniently and 
inexpensively. Each month you will receive The Book Find News, containing an authoritative review 
of the forthcoming selection and descriptions of the many other books available at special member's 
prices. You need choose only the books you want. E AVERAGE SAVINGS OF 40%. As a member you 
will regularly enjoy savings of 40% on the books you take. Furthermore, on certain choices your 
Savings will reach and even exceed 50%. Compare the prices of the books listed here. M BONUS 
BOOKS. When your initial commitment has been fulfilled, you will be entitled to a free bonus book 
of your own choosing after every third selection that you take W Why not take advantage of this 
extraordinary offer today? And receive Great Religions of Modern Man FREE, as an introductory gift 


with the first selection of your membership. 


RECENT BOOK FIND CLUB SELECTIONS 


The City in History, Lewis Mumford. Retail $11.50. Mem- 
ber's price $6.95. 

The Architecture of America: A Social and Cultural His- 
tory, John Burchard and Albert Bush-Brown. Retail $15.00. 
Member's price $7.95. 

The Children of Sanchez, Oscar Lewis. Retail $7.50. Mem- 
ber’s price $5.50. 

tet Us Now Praise Famous Men, James Agee and Walker 
Evans. Retail $6.50. Member's price $4.95. 

identity and Anxiety: Survival of the Person in Mass 
Society. A massive compendium of studies by Mead, 
Mills, Rosenberg, Richards, Gorer, Jaspers, and many 
more. Retail $7.50. Member's price $4.95. 

Resistance, Rebellion, and Death, Albert Camus; and The 
Cuban Story, Herbert Matthews, A dual selection. Com- 
sined retail price $8.50. Member’s price (for both books) 


The Basic Writings of Bertrand Russell, edited by Robert 
E. Egner and Lester E. Dennon. Retail $10.00. Member's 
price $5.95. 

The Affluent Society, John Kenneth Galbraith. Retail 
$5.00. Member's price $3.50. 

Images of Man: The Classic Tradition in Sociological 
Thinking, edited by C. Wright Mills, Penetrating studies 
of man by Lippmann, Marx, Engels, Veblen, Weber, Spen- 
cer, and many others. Retail $7.50. Member's price $4.95. 
The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel, Nikos Kazantzakis. Retail 
$10.00. Member's price $5.95. 

The Masks of God: Primitive Mythology, Joseph Campbell 
Retail $6.00. Member's price $4.50. 


The Politics of Upheaval, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 


Retail $6.95. Member's price $4.95. 


A History of Western Morals, Crane Brinton. Retail $7.50. 


Member's price $4.50. 
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PROTESTANTISM, cait- 


ed by J. Leslie Dunstan. Par- 
tial Contents: The Rise of 
Protestantism e Church and 
State e The Industrial Revo- 
lution e Modern Liberal and 
Conservative Issues e The 
Church of England e« Faith 
and Reason e The Reformation 
e Evangelism e Missionaries 






RETAIL $24.00 


Yours 





THE BOOK FIND CLUB 


215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 


You may enroll and sena me FREE with my first selection as a member 
GREAT RELIGIONS OF MODERN MAN (plus a slight charge for postage and 
handling.) | agree to buy at least four additional selections—or alternates 
—in the next twelve months. When my initial commitment has been ful- 
filled, | will be entitled to a free bonus book of my own choosing after 
every third selection that | take. | am to receive each month without 
charge the Book Find News containing an authoritative review of the 
forthcoming selection and descriptions of all other books available to me 
at special member's prices. This will enable me to make my own choice: 
if | do not want the selection announced | can return your form saying 
“send me nothing’ or use it to order another book from the more than 


100 current choice titles offered. | may cancel my membership at any 
time after purchasing the four additional selections or alternates. 


First selection 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


City uk ‘we ae Zone 
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Address 


(Same offer and prices in Canada. Address: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont.) 
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: Report on Washington 


© far to go in requesting authority from the Con- 
= ogress and whether to confine himself simply to the 
`- economic problem of dealing with the expanding 
Common Market. Tactically, he must decide 
whether to seek the new powers in the coming 
second session of the 87th Congress, or whether, 
_. because election year is coming up, to let the recip- 
_ rocal trade act lapse for a year. The Herter- 
clayton report considers that such a lapse would 
be “a clear victory for protectionism” because 
“the symbol of our liberalism would be gone.” 


~~ But the critical question is the extent of Ken- 
nedy’s commitment to the Atlantic community. 
There is no doubt that the President is committed 
o binding closer the ties between Washington 
ind London, Paris, Bonn, Rome, and the other 
pitals. He has been working at that. But he has 
so been so concerned over improving United 
‘States. relations with Latin America, Africa, and 
\sia —— as indicated by his Alliance for Progress 
and by. the attention he has been giving to Asian 
and African leaders coming to Washington — that 
‘he often has tended to subdue the Atlantic 
een 





i Jean Monnet, the father of European integra- 
¿ tion, has long argued that economic steps can and 
-~ must prepare the way for political steps. Various 
= schemes to draw closer together the current six 
_ Common Market nations, in political terms, are 
-now under discussion. But very little has yet been 
done to educate the American public in the need 
for closer collaboration with the other nations. 


The crucial alternative 





: ~The President can play it safe politically and 
limit his request to Congress, asking merely for a 
year’s renewal of the present act, pending further 
study, or even letting the act lapse until after the 
congressional election. Or he can be bold, as a 
. growing number in the Capital believe to be im- 
~~ perative, and ask for the maximum. Such a 
© choice would mean embarking on a major cam- 
| paign to educate the public and Congress to the 
meaning of the expanded Common Market, both 
in purely economic terms and in terms of Ful- 
_bright’s “concert of free nations.” 


The ultimate Soviet objective, said the Herter- 
Clayton report, is “the control of the world. The 


| atraga will be relentless, i VT ï 
“less. The West need expect 1 no. quarter Fon the 






enemy. If Western determination is less than the 
Soviet bloc’s, eventual Soviet triumph i is assured.” e 


Time is of the essence. The longer. the United 
States waits, Herter and Clayton point out, the 
more difficult will be the bargaining with the ex- 
panded Common Market on- purely economic 
grounds. And at home there are rising voices of 
discontent, voices expressing alarm at the United 
Nations and frustration with many of our allies 
and with friendly, though politically neutral, na- 
tions. Fhese feelings, together with other frustra- 
tions engendered by Cuba, Laos, Vietnam, and 
Berlin, are being played upon in increasing meas- 
ure by the John Birchers, the Minutemen, retired 
General Edwin A. Walker, the new Hollywood 
rightists, and the rising chorus of those who think 
they see in a nationalistic superpatriotism easy 
black-and-white answers to complex problems. 


Ifthe President is timid, if he limits his offensive, 
these elements, together with a chorus from the 
American business interests who fear they might 
be hurt by the Ball-Herter-Clayton economic ap- 
proach, will carry the day. The resulting hassle 
may develop into one of those great issues which 
determine the stature of Presidents, 


Rifts behind the Curtain 


Compared with this coming test of democratic 
unity, the Communist crisis over unity is very 
different. Nikita Khrushchev once again has 
emerged as top dog in the Communist orbit, but. 
he is finding that his every attempt to rationalize 
his own regime makes it easier for his opponents to 
have their say. It may not matter much what tiny 
Albania says, though it is of importance, but it 
does matter a great deal what Red China says and 
what Peiping does or does not do. | 


Asa a generalization, it is safe to say that the basic 
tendency in the Communist world is centrifugal, 
whereas in the democratic world it is centrip- 
etal. There are, of course, definite and widely 
divergent limitations on each tendency, but on the 
whole this fundamental difference in directions is 
cheering. 


For nearly two years it has been evident that the 
Communist bloc is split on some fundamental 
issues. ‘Then, at November’s 22nd Communist 
Party Congress in Moscow, the Soviet-Chinese 
split was publicly displayed for all the world to 
see. It is important for Americans to realize that 
this Moscow-Peiping dispute is essentially an argu- 
ment over the best way to cut our throats. But 
even so, it does directly affect the issue of war and 
peace in the thermonuclear age. The Chinese | 
argue that Lenin’s theories still hold true, that — 















































religion. 





PLATO FIVE GREAT DIALOGUES 


OTHING short of amazing is the way this great 

classic (written more than two thousand years 
ago) hits so many nails squarely on the head today! 
Here, in the clearest reasoning in all literature. is 
the pure essence of how to get the best out of life — 
whether we possess worldly wealth or only the riches 
in our hearts and minds. 


This beautiful edition contains the five great dia- 
logues. In these conversations between friends — 
fresh, spontaneous, humorous, informal — you have 
“philosophy brought down from heaven to earth.” 


MARCUS AURELIUS 


MEDITATIONS 


HROUGH these writings, you gaze as if through a 

powerful telescope at the Rome of eighteen cen- 
turies ago. You will be struck by resemblances to 
our own era as you read the wise Meditations of the 
great emperor-philosopher, Marcus Aurelius, the 
Stoic who found peace in traditional customs... 
the witty arguments of Lucian, the Skeptic, who 
punctured so many beliefs... the impassioned words 
of Justin, the Christian, willing to die for the new 


ARISTOTLE 


ee HE master of them that know,” 

mind of the fabulous Golden Age of Greece was 
called by che poet Dante. He was so far ahead of 
his era that his ideas are astonishingly timely today. 
Nature, politics, art, drama, logic, morals — he ex- 
plored them all, with a mind open to truth and a 
heart eager for understanding. 


Included is the essence of his five celebrated es- 
says. You will be amazed, as you read them, how 
this great philosopher discovered by pure reason 
so many truths upon which modern scientists and 
thinkers have only recently agreed. 


THE UNIVERSE 
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Why The Classics Club Offers You This Superb Value 


ILL YOU ADD these three volumes to 
your library — as an introductory offer 
made only to new members of The Classics 
Club? You are invited to join today ... and 
to receive on approval beautiful editions of 
the world’s greatest masterpieces. 

These books, selected unanimously by dis- 
tinguished literary authorities, were chosen 
because they offer the greatest enjoyment 
and value to the “pressed for time” men and 
women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A true “classic” is a living book that will 
never grow old. For sheer fascination it can 
rival the most thrilling modern novel. Have 
you ever wondered how the truly great books 
have become “classics”? First, because they 
are so readable. They would not have lived 
unless they were read; they would not have 
been read unless they were interesting. To 
be interesting they had to be easy to under- 
stand. And those are the very qualities which 
characterize these selections: readability, 
interest, simplicity. 


Only Book Club of its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all 
other book clubs. 1. It distributes to its mem- 
bers the world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its 
members are not obligated to take any 
specific number of books. 3. Its volumes are 
luxurious De Luxe Editions — bound in the 
fine buckram ordinarily used for $5 and $10 
bindings. They have tinted page tops; are 
richly stamped in genuine gold, which will 
retain its original lustre — books you and 
your children will read and cherish for years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. 
With your frst books will be sent an advance 
notice about future selections. You may reject 
any book you do not wish. You need not take 
any specific number of books—only the ones you 
want. No money in advance, no membership fees. 
You may cancel membership at any time. 


Mail this Invitation Form now. Paper, priat- 
ing, binding costs are rising. The low introduc- 
tory price for these THREE beautiful volumes 
cannot be assured unless you respond promptly. 
THE CLASSICS CLUB, Roslyn, L. L, New York, 
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THE CLASSICS CLUB 
Roslyn, L. L, New York 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send 
me the THREE beautiful Classics Club Editions of 
PLATO, ARISTOTLE and MARCUS AURELIUS 


ZG 


plus a few cents mailing charges — the spectal new- 
member introductory 
umes. If nor completely satishied after seven days” 
examination, I may return all 3 books and owe 
nothing. 


As a member, I am not obligated to take any 
specific number of books, and I am to receive an 
advance description of future selections. Also, I 


may reject any volume before or after I receive it, 
and I may cancel my membership whenever I wish. 

For each fastare Club volume I decide to keep I 
will send you the low price of only $2.89 plus 
a few cents mailing charges. (Books shipped in 
U.S.A. omiy.) 


Mr. 


Mrs. CE E E E E E E S E E E E ll 
Miss {Please Print Plainly) 


seen eee 


Address. oe eB ons SENS ES 
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pictured above, which I may keep for only $1.00. 4 | 
rice for ALL. THREE volb- -i 
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: The English economist fohn 
Maynard Keynes, in his “Trea- 
ise on Money,” noted that Sir 
Francis Drakes world-circling 
xpedition of 1577-1580 returned 
700% t to the astute and fortunate 





— would return 4700%—~ 












rises 


find 9 you, > we. e don’ t say that a 
4700% return will never happen 
again. Someone may invent a 
kind of divining rod that infal- 
bly. points to oil or iron ore. 
meone may harness the power 
the sun efficiently and econom- 
cally. Someone may discover a 
ray to control the weather. And 
> backers of all these wizards 
ii Probably get very rich in 
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"Report o on u Washington 


there can be no ann o ie 
West, and that at a propitious time 
it would best serve Communism 
for the East to rain down nuclear 


death on the chief foe, the United 


States. 


Khrushchev, who obviously is far 
better acquainted than the Red Chi- 
nese are with the nuclear facts of life, 
argues that war is no longer inev- 


itable, as Lenin said, because of the 


shift in the East-West balance. of 
power. He argues that, by the tactic 
of peaceful coexistence, including 
negotiations and contacts with the 
capitalist world, Communism can 
somehow triumph without war. At 
the recent Party congress, old. Bol- 
shevik V. M. Molotov was roundly 
belabored for propagating what 
amounts to the Chinese doctrine, 
even harping on Khrushchev’s visits 


to the Western world and his meet- — 


ings with Presidents Eisenhower and 
Kennedy. 


The direction of deviation 


The extent of the pro-Chinese view 
inside the Soviet Union is very diffi- 
cult to assess. Khrushchev’s attacks 
on the Molotov, Malenkov, and Ka- 
ganovich “‘anti-Party’’ group seemed 
designed to put out any lingering fires. 
But they could not alter the Chinese 
course, or even destroy the Albanian 
Communists’ adherence to the Pei- 
ping view. Thus, Khrushchev is 
faced with a challenge not only from 
Peiping, but also from yet another 
European satellite refusing to accept 
the Party gospel according to the 
Kremlin. 


Yugoslavia deviated to the right, 
in Marxist-Leninist terms; Albania 
is deviating to the left. Every devia- 
tion. tends to weaken the ties between 
the European satellites and Moscow. 
And the Moscow-Peiping battle is 
also a struggle for control of the 
direction of the Communist forces 
in the non-Communist nations of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
Most of these parties adhere to 
Moscow for a number of reasons, 
including both money and force. 
But an important minority has been 
moving in Peiping’s direction. 


The general verdict of the experts 
in the West is that Khrushchev has 


emerse ontan hit that the Chinace 









ent ‘becau se ‘they. are in desperate 
~ economic straits and because they do- 


not yet have nuclear weapons. Time, 
Mao Tse-tung must surely reason, 
will change those facts and force 
Moscow to move in his direction. 
Meanwhile, however, the main 
thrust of Communist policy — that 
is, of Soviet policy — will continue 
along the line of peaceful coexistence. 
It probably will continue to be possi- 
ble for the West to meet and talk and 
argue with Soviet leaders, though, of 
course, there is no more reason now 
than before to believe any final set- 
tlements can be reached. 


Mood of the Capital 


As the second session of the 87th 
Congress: is about to begin, it is 
evident that foreign affairs once 
again will dominate. On the domes- 
tic front, Washington believes, the 
President will push his Medical Care 
for the Aged plan as the chief issue. 
This proposal has the virtue of not 
adding further to the budget prob- 
lem, for the program would be sus- 
tained by increased payroll taxes. 
The need for economies is certain 
to limit many other programs, as has 


been. evident ever since Kennedy 


ordered his Cabinet and other aides 
to begin to cut back on their budget 
recommendations. 


The loss of Sam Rayburn’s strong 
hand in the House will increase the 
Administration’s already difficult 
problem on domestic issues there. 
John McCormack is unlikely to be a 
great Speakerin the Rayburn mold, 
but the ancient rule of seniority is 
not to be denied. Indeed, Rayburn 
himself was a product of that rule, 
and he instructed generations of new 
congressmen to listen and learn dur- 
ing their early terms, waiting pa- 
tiently for their turns at the more 
important and the more powerful 
posts. 


In fact, a gentle man whose ap- 
pearance belied the warmth of his 
heart and the absolute firmness of 
his word once given, Rayburn was 
one of the great figures in American 
legislative history. Lacking the ab- 


solute powers of some of his prede- 


cessors and serving through most of 
the turbulent years of this century, 
Rayburn managed to inspire both 
affection and confidence while ex- 
erting _ leadership in the national 


intearact” 
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ing and important books available. Free 
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books you accept. Fill out and mail the 
coupon below for your four books now— 
and keep one of them FREE even if you 
decide to return the others and reject mem- 
bership. Send no money—just the coupon. 
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-Baden-Wurtemberg, remarked of Federal Chan- 
-cellor’ Konrad Adenauer, “The old gentleman 
intends to rule on his own. As he has done so with 
the greatest success in the past, let him get on with 
iti” The result of the Federal Election of Septem- 
ner 17, however, meant that this is now precisely 
what Adenauer cannot go on doing. His Christian 
Democrats lost their overall majority in the 
Bundestag, winning 242 out of 499 seats, and were 
orced to look for partners in a new coalition gov- 
‘ernment. This fact, not Adenauer’s. promised 
etirement in 1963, marks the real end of what has 
popularly been called the “Adenauer era.” 





The useful by-products of this Federal Election 

were the total defeat of right-wing, radically na- 

‘tionalistic parties, the poor showing of the pacifist 
neo-Communist German Peace Union, the rejec- 

ion of Marxist ideology by the Social Democrats, 

ind. the. record vote of sober and responsible 
zens. 











“The election” s most important superficial feature 
‘was the Christian Democrats’ forfeiture of one- 
party control of the Bundestag. Yet, it may prove 
more significant that Adenauer, pledged to remain 
Chancellor for the next two years, should for the 
‘first time have shown signs of a serious loss of 
political flair and touch. He launched bitter 

-~ personal attacks on his Social Democratic oppo- 
‘nent, the Lord Mayor of West Berlin, Willy 
‘Brandt. This was an elementary error of tactics; 
7 Brandt is ‘young, popular, and the doughty de- 
fender of Berlin’s uceon and independence. 





T By using smear tactics — he twice drew atten- 

tion to the fact that Brandt was born illegitimate 
ee Adenauer damaged his own cause. By indulg- 

| ing in untimely humor at election rallies — one 

- newspaper called this ‘““Adenauer’s unfortunate 
carnival’ touches” — he gave the impression that 

~ he was not-taking the Berlin crisis seriously enough. 
He underlined this i impression by failing to go to 
Berlin immediately after the Communist measures 
of eae? 13. i 


IViore than 3 a year ago, Kurt-Georg Kiesinger, 
‘the Prime Minister of the West German state 





The Federal Election took place a Toa ate na. i 


the Communists built their wall in Berlin. During 
that intervening month, Willy Brandt appealed for 
all-party solidarity on national: issues and for the 


formation of an all-party g government of “national 


“10, 





emergency” after. September | 17. One statesman 
who believed that Brandt was right was the Fed- 
eral President, Heinrich’ Luebke.. 
Christian Democrat who has served with distinc- 
tion in state and federal governments. To him, the” 


seriousness of the international- situation tran ae 


scended party differences. 


To Adenauer, the Berlin crisis was a specialized, F 


local affair which could be regulated: by an allied © 5 
Luebke regarded it as evie : 
dence that the East-West conflict over Germany  ~ 


display of firmness. 


was coming to a head, accompanied by the addi- 
tional hazards of differences. between the Federal 
Republic and its allies, and among those allies 

themselves. saa 


Adenauer’s terms 


After September 17, the formation of a strong, 
broadly based government in. Bonn was starkly 
urgent. Had Adenauer abdicated in favor of. 
Federal Minister of Economics Ludwig Erhard, a 
Christian Democratic~Free Democratic coalition: 7 
with 299 out of 499 seats in the Bundestag, could 
have been formed almost overnight. Leading 
members of both parties had worked out every 
detail in the homes of industrialist patrons. In- 
stead, Adenauer insisted. on remaining Chancel- 
lor, on the grounds that his knowledge. and éx- 
perience were needed more than ever for the 
difficult period ahead. The embryonic opposition 


to his candidature {the names of his. opponents — 
Gerstenmaier, Bucerius, and Blumenfeld - = will 


crop up again and again) crumbled. Christian. 

Democratic opposition to Adenauer always does. » 

The Minister of Defense and potential kingmaker, 
Franz Josef: Strauss, stood aside. 


Adenauer felt saint of: Lbringitig’ the Free 
Democrats into a coalition, on his terms.. Follow- 


ing the election there were seven weeks of tortuous, __ 


often futile discussion _ in which | he peed his 
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Seated, 1. to r.: Bennett Cerf, Faith Baldwin, Bergen Evans, Bruce Catton, Mignon G. Eberhart, John Caples, J. D. Ratcliff 


Standing: Mark Wiseman, Max Shulman, Rudolf Flesch, Red Smith, Rod Serling 


12 famous authors start a 
new kind of writing school 


If you can show you have writing talent worth developing, 


they are interested in helping you achieve professional success... 


right in your own home, and in your spare time 


[e you want to write professionally, here’s 
an opportunity never before available: 

These leading authors and teachers in 
every branch of writing have joined to- 
gether to create a school of professional 
writing to help you develop your skill, 
talent and craftsmanship; and to pass on 
to you their secrets of achieving commer- 
cial success and recognition. 

The training will be supervised by 
Rod Serling, TV’s top dramatist and 
the winner of 5 Emmy Awards; Bruce 
Catton, Pulitzer Prize winning author; 
Faith Baldwin, author of 80 best-selling 
books and hundreds of short stories; Max 
Shulman, famous creator of TV shows, 
novels and stories; Bennett Cerf, publisher, 
editor and columnist; Red Smith, nation- 
ally-known newspaper columnist; Rudolf 
Flesch, well-known author and authority 
on business writing; Mignon G. Eberhart, 
world famous writer of mystery novels and 
serials; Bergen Evans, university professor 
and co-author of A Dictionary of Con- 
temporary Usage; J. D. Ratcliff, called 
“America’s No. 1 craftsman in the field 
of non-fiction” by Time magazine; John 
Caples, one of the nation’s great advertis- 
ing copywriters, and author of Making Ads 
Pay; and Mark Wiseman, noted teacher 
of advertising and author of The New 
Anatomy of Advertising. 

These famous authors have applied to 
the teaching of writing—for the first time— 
a principle which has proved itself time 


and again: “If you want success for your- 
self, learn from successful people.” 


Four separate courses 


Over a three-year period they have created 
four professional courses in writing — 
Fiction... Non-Fiction... Advertising... 
and Business writing. (The first three con- 
tain sections on writing for television. ) 
They have developed a series of home 
study textbooks, lessons and writing as- 
signments that present — in a clear and 
stimulating way — what they have learned 
in their long, hard climb to the top. 

They start you with the principles and 
techniques that underlie all good writing. 
Then you move on to the specialized 
course of your choice. 


You are a class of one 


Every assignment you mail to the school 
is carefully read, edited and corrected by 
your instructor who is, himself, a profes- 
sional writer supervised by the School’s 
distinguished faculty. He then writes a long 
personal letter of analysis and encourage- 
ment, and shows you ways to improve 
your writing. While he is appraising your 
work, no one else competes for his atten- 
tion. You are literally a class of one. 
This method of instruction has been 
pioneered with remarkable results in the 
field of art by the Famous Artists Schools, 
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parent organization of the new writing 
school. During the past twelve years, these 
schools have trained thousands for suc- 
cessful professional art careers. And their 
teaching methods have won the respect of 
educators throughout the world. 

As a student of the Famous Writers 
School, you will enjoy exactly the kind of 
relationship you would have with editors 
and publishers. As Robert Atherton, edi- 
tor of Cosmopolitan magazine, says: “The 
concept of teaching writing by corres- 
pondence is sound, just as editing a maga- 
zine by mail is sound. I have never seen 
most of the great writers who have been 
contributors to Cosmopolitan for years.” 


Send for 
Famous Writers Talent Test 


To select people with writing talent worth 
developing, the twelve famous writers have 
created a revealing Talent Test. The cou- 
pon below will bring you a copy, along 
with a descriptive brochure about the 
school. Your completed Test will be 
graded without charge by one of the pro- 
fessional writers on our staff. If we think 
you have talent, we will tell you so. If it 
appears you do not, we will tell you that 
too. Those who pass the Test are then 
eligible to enroll in the School, although 
naturally there is no obligation to do so. 


TERETE EERE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EERE EEE EERE eee 


Famous Writers School 
Dept. 6100, Westport, Connecticut 


I am interested in finding out whether I 
have writing talent worth developing. 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy 
of the Famous Writers Talent Test. 


Mr. 
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The Famous Writers chool is an accredited 
member of the National Home Study Council. 
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See a Travel Agent. Write: 
SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL COMMISSION 
Dept. 225, Box 260, New York 17, N.Y. 
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acute knowledge of f political haggling 


against the youthful Free Democratic 
lender. Erich Mende. The- ‘Free 
Democrats wanted Erhard as Chan- 
cellor; Adenauer induced them to 
accept him instead. The Free Demo- 
crats wanted a new Foreign Minister 
in place of Heinrich von Brentano ane 
“His Masters Voice’; Adenauer 
would not have - given way, but 
Brentano resigned. The Free Demo- 
crats wanted a public ` declaration 
from Adenauer that he would resigr 





within one year; all that they got = 


was a gentlemen’s agreement for 
retirement by 1963, which Adenauer 
may or may not regard as binding. 


End of an era- 


The results of these long-drawn- 
out negotiations can hardly be re- 
garded as happy. Die Welt wrote 
that the new government would, in 
any event, be the weakest since ‘the 
Federal Republic came into being 
in 1949. Another paper, the West- 
deutsche Allgemeine, thought that the 
most distinctive feature of the new 
government was that everyone would 
be waiting for its dissolution. 


Erhard will be waiting, so that 
he can at last come into his own. 
Strauss will be waiting, so that he 
can become the power behind the 
throne, or take a short cut to it. 
Mende will be waiting, for he re- 
fused to take office under Adenauer 
but has been promised the Ministry 
of the Interior under Erhard or 
Strauss. His Free Democratic Party 
will be waiting most anxiously of all, 
for, in the past, small parties have 
found service under Adenauer to be 
equivalent to the kiss of death. The 
Refugee Party, the German Party, 
and the Free Democrats themselves 
have all been weakened by schism 
when they were members of the gov- 
ernment coalition. The Refugee and 
German parties were wrecked as a 
result; today they have no repre- 
sentative in the Bundestag, as against 
42 when they teamed up under 
Adenauer eight years ago. 


What will the end of the Adenauer 
era mean? With what is no more 
than a caretaker administration in 
office for the next two years, plenty 
of Germans are asking this question 
with some apprehension. The pass- 
ing of the Adenauer era could leave 
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this advertisement offers— 


— leave the S off. 

HORIZON is a singular word for a 
singular magazine. 

People keep adding the sibilant. 

They may know what HORIZON is: 
a six-times-a-year periodical, product 
of the same company that publishes 
AMERICAN HERITAGE and those hand- 
some illustrated books. 

They will tell you, and we concede, 
that it is expensive as magazines go: 
$4.50 a copy, $21 a year. (Note that it’s 
not that much here. You don’t often 
see its advertisements, or this best 
price. Be alerted. ) 

They, or we, will tell you accurately 
that it is extraordinarily, strikingly 
beautiful — hard covers, no advertise- 
ments at all, impeccable typography, a 
rich gallery of superior color plates. 

But they add the S: “HORIZONS.” 
No. It is singular. 


Some Singularities — 


HORIZON is very likely the most beau- 
tiful magazine in the world. And it is 
thoroughly non-utilitarian. There is 
no editorial effort to raise your in- 
come or your soufflé, your children 
or your bridge score. 

But it can engage your mind and de- 
light your eye, lead you into strange 
concepts and ancient caves, jog your 
imagination, show you the sights of 
cities long dead, put you in front of 
structures and easels and thoughts as 
fresh as this morning. 

HORIZON is made like a book be- 
cause its contents are worth keeping. 
Each issue becomes part of a collec- 
tion that goes out of date no faster 
than history. 


— of Aims, and Art 


HORIZON’s range is the whole of cul- 
ture, past and present. It assumes you 
have a liberal education; that you like 


to use your head and your eyes for the 
fun of learning. Look at the newest 
issue: 

There are recently uncovered Negev 
cave dwellings of 3500 B.C. There is 
speculation about the use of satellites 
for communication (after global TV, 
what?). There is a probe into what 
became of Don Juan in literature; a 
look at the new ‘‘anti-novel’’ from 
France. There is good talk about a 
great poet, Robert Graves, and a great 
pianist, Glenn Gould. 


and Illustrations, and Ideas. 


For humor, see the pictures and 
piece on cabaret satire. For strange 
sights, try the floating rocks and 
flaming tubas of the new surrealist 
painters. For a change, see the article 
on highway architecture, or the one 
on New Wave director Philippe de 
Broca. For a long thought, read about 
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the Ford Foundation’s impact on cur- 
rent culture. 

And for sheer beauty, see the eight 
pages of tipped-on prints (from the 
Skira presses in Lausanne) in The 
Treasures of The Vatican portfolio. 
This is luxurious. Or the color pic- 
tures of prize chess pieces, with an 
essay on chess-playing styles. 


The Matter of $10 Off 


The next six HORIZONS, at $4.50 each, 
add up to $27. Hardly anyone buys 
them in succession like that; one sub- 
scribes. A new subscription is usually 
$21 — six issues, delivered boxed. But 
just now the blank below will bring 
you the issue described above, before 
you pay anything. Then you send — 
$1.95, wait a month and send $5 more, 
and so on for two more months. The 
total, $16.95. 

In a way, it’s $10 off, as our siren 
subhead suggests. Any way you look 
at it, this is HORIZON’s best buy, sel- 
dom seen. It lasts as long as our supply 
of copies. That won’t be long. 

There are 160,000 readers, some 
much like you, who have found the 
price reasonable for a singular maga- 
zine. Time you saw for yourself? Then 
put your name here (neatness counts) 


your address 


„your city 





zone____and state .Now 


tear this out around the implied dot- 
ted line, and mail it (no money!) to 
HORIZON, Subscription Office, 379 W. 
Center St., Marion, Ohio. H-225 
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Sitting pretty 
in the Pink City 


This is the way to see Jaipur—from a 
golden howdah atop a painted elephant. 


From New York, you can take a jet 
to Delhi, an air-conditioned train or 
chauffeur-driven car to Jaipur, but once 
in Jaipur, choose a maharajah’s palace 
for your hotel, and an elephant to see 
the sights. Just as his ancestors have 
borne Rajput princes, so will “Hathi” 
take you up the winding hillside road 
to Fort Amber. 


You will literally see the world below 
through rose-colored glasses. For all 
Jaipur is sculptured from soft pink 
Sandstone. Visitors affectionately call 
it the Pink City. Architects call it the 
most beautiful city in the world. Its 
people will recount to you romantic 
tales of chivalry of the proud Rajputs 
who chose to die in defense of their 
honor. 


When you can bring yourself to leave 
Jaipur, fly south to Udaipur with its 
floating palaces, to Mount Abu with its 
marble temples, south to cosmopolitan 
Bombay. 


Come to Jaipur. Sooner or later 
most world travellers do. 


For brochure on Jaipur see your travel agent or 
write dept. AM 


Government of 
NEW YORK: 19 East 49th Street 
Soy SAN FRANCISCO: 485°Market Street 
TORONTO: 177 King Street W. 
Tourist Office ° 


Report on Bonn 


the Federal Republic temporarily 
rudderless. The West Germans may 
indeed be getting ready to kick over 
the traces of paternalistic, semi-au- 
thoritarian rule, for post-Nazi gen- 
erations are growing up, and the old 
men cannot hold onto the reins of 
government forever. If the Ade- 
nauer era ends in weakness, it will 
leave a political vacuum during a 
most critical time for the German 
people. 


Berlin, a German problem 


The chances of a satisfactory East- 
West agreement over Berlin are 
small, and the Berlin situation is 
likely to remain highly explosive. 
Politics apart, the building of the 
Berlin wall has struck a heavy blow 
against West Berlin’s economy. Be- 
fore August 13, about 100,000 East 
Germans used to come daily into 
West Berlin to read a free press, 
indulge in free speech, meet friends 
— but, also, to spend money. 


Since August 13, more than a 
score of West Berlin movie theaters 
have had to close down, because 
they used to depend on their East 
German clientele. Shops near the 
sector boundaries have closed; money 
changers have gone out of business. 
More than 50,000 East Germans 
are forcibly prevented from going to 
their former places of work in West 
Berlin, where there is now an acute 
shortage of labor. 


West Berliners can no longer buy 
cheap vegetables, fruit, furniture, 
and household equipment in an East 
Berlin where each “West mark” was 
worth five “East marks.” Since Au- 
gust 13, there has been a sharp in- 
crease in the number of West Ber- 
liners, mostly young, leaving the city 
for good. West Berlin already costs 
the Federal Republic two billion 
marks a year in direct and half- 
hidden subsidies; it will cost more. 


Germany divided 


Berlin will continue to be a source 
of expense and alarm. Soviet pres- 
sure for Western recognition of the 
East German Republic, and the re- 
sulting perpetuation of the division 
of Germany, can produce an even 
more worrisome problem. West 
Germans are beginning to note with 
concern that France has lost all in- 


terest in Germany’s reunification (if 
it ever had any) and that an increas- 
ing number of people in Britain re- 
gard recognition of the Ulbricht 
regime as a matter of empirical 
common sense and time. ‘‘How are 
we to cherish and strengthen the 
desire of the 16 million East Germans 
to rejoin us in freedom?” 


Ernst Lemmer, Minister for All- 
German Affairs, said in a private 
interview, “We must just go on 
working for reunification persist- 
ently, imaginatively, above all pa- 
tiently.” But Lemmer readily ad- 
mits that the two Germanys are 
growing further apart all the time 
and that other Western nations may 
become reconciled to the idea of 
continuing German division. 


For the first time since 1949, grave 
doubts of American intentions have 
arisen in West Germany. President 
Kennedy’s protracted rethinking of 
his German policies has kept Bonn 
pulsating with rumors: Kennedy 
would be ready to recognize the 
Ulbricht regime in some undefined 
de facto form; he would concede the 
Oder-Neisse Line as Germany’s per- 
manent eastern frontier (the West 
German press pounced avidly on the 
fact that one of the Presidents 
brothers-in-law is a Polish aristo- 
crat); he would consider zonal arms 
limitations in Europe which would 
discriminate against the Bundeswehr. 
These rumors were fanned by the 
somewhat loosely expressed ideas 
thrown out by Senators Fulbright 
and Humphrey, and by General 
Lucius Clay, President Kennedy’s 
personal representative in Berlin. 


Doubts of American intentions 
have produced some wild expressions 
of opinion. A correspondent of Die 
Welt, Sebastian Haffner, declared 
that the “‘anti-Germanism of the 
Roosevelt era? was being resur- 
rected; he advanced the harebrained 
proposal of a tight little Franco- 
German entente in place of the 
existing Western alliance. 


The Refugee Press Service in 
Goettingen declared that Kennedy 
wanted a relaxation of tension in 
Europe at Germany’s expense. A 
top-ranking Federal Supreme Court 
official in Karlsruhe suggested that 
any step taken by the Western pow- 
ers which might hinder the process 
of German reunification was con- 
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New Orthonetic 
Stereo Cartridge 
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Purest musical response ... 
even beyond 20,000 cycles! 


Breakthrough in musical reproduction! 
General Electric’s new ORTHONETIC Car- 
tridge gives precise, undistorted reproduc- 
tion of every note on your high-fidelity 
records—even at frequencies above the 
normal range of human hearing! 


_ Even the most subtle overtones 
come through... 


Ordinary cartridges shave off the higher 
harmonic frequencies that give orchestral 
instruments their characteristic color. 

Thanks to a revolutionary new suspen- 
sion and damping system, the ORTHO- 
NETIC Cartridge fully reproduces these 
harmonic frequencies, with barely meas- 
urable loss or distortion. 

This means that every instrument has 
its true coloration; even the most sensi- 
tive ear can listen without the fatigue 
caused by musical distortion. 

Tracks at pressures as low as one 
gram—prolongs record life... 
The low-moving mass of the ORTHONETIC 
assures highest fidelity even on the fast- 

est passages, minimizes record wear. 

Provides up to 30 decibels per channel 
stereo separation. Ask your General 
Electric dealer for full specifications. 


Audio Products Dept., Decatur, III. 


Progress fs Our Most /mportant Product 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





Report on Bonn 


trary to the West German Constitu- 
tion. There was vague talk of an 
““American-Russian Second Munich” 
in which Kennedy would be arch- 
appeaser, and Khrushchev, the ap- 
peased. 


It will take time to re-establish 
complete German confidence in 
American intentions. It may take 
even more time to wean German 
politicians away from purely static 
defense of the political status quo in 
central Europe. Despite his many 
signal services to West Germany, 
Adenauer has induced a Maginot 
Line complex in its people, involving 
insistence on no risks, no experi- 
ments, no surrender of one inch of 
ground, even for the prospect of 
gaining long-term, eminently desira- 
ble objectives. 


The voice of reason 


In the recent troubled months, the 
voice of reason has also been heard 
in West Germany. The Westdeutsche 
Allgemeine pointed out that differ- 
ences among Western partners could 
never shake the German _ people’s 
belief in democratic freedom and 
desire to maintain it. Talk of Ger- 
many’s being sold down the river 
was hysterical. A Die Welt colum- 
nist, Friedrich von Kessel, decided, 
“If Adenauer is allowed to carry on 
his policy of strength ad absurdum, 
then we are all of us responsible.” 
Bonn, he thought, must not be al- 
lowed to “establish an alibi” by 
virtue of pursuing the John Foster 
Dulles policy of substituting stub- 
bornness for ideas and initiative. 


Various correspondents wrote to 
the editor of Die Welt that recogni- 
tion of the East German Republic 
would not drive West Germany out 
of the Western alliance, that a West 
German rapprochement with the Com- 
munist bloc was unthinkable, that a 
reappraisal of policies might help to 
salvage ‘“‘what is truly German” for 
the free world. A professor at Hei- 
delberg University, Alexander Rus- 
tow, went even further when he told 
an audience of amazed young Luft- 
waffe officers at the Evangelical 
Academy in Tutzing that “to de- 
mand reunification is typically Ger- 
man.” West Germans should instead 
demand political freedom for their 
16 million East German cousins. 


It is significant that these voices of 
reason have belonged to people out- 
side the circumscribed political arena 
of Bonn. In that arena, the most 
urgent political issues are apt to 
become masked by a sort of meta- 
physical haze of muddled thinking, 
which reduces Bundestag debates to 
the studied, punctual unreality of a 
puppet show. While parliamentary 
institutions stagnate, it may well be 
that West German citizens are going 
to have to play a more active part 
in the life of their country. 


The established, older generation 
will be less able to help as time goes 
on. It is, for instance, a sad reflection 
that ex-President Theodor Heuss, 
regarded as an oracle during ten 
years in office, which ended in 1959, 
has since then not once produced a 
reasoned, authoritative commentary 
on his country’s affairs. Yet, Ger- 
many badly needs the advice of its 
elder statesmen, and there are so few 
of them. 


The young Germans 


West German youth will have to 
make good the shortcomings of its 
elders. There are plenty of new 
young faces this autumn in the 
Bundestag. There is a growing self- 
awareness among young Germans, 
who are so different from the uni- 
formed zealots of the Nazi era and 
the overwound idealists of earlier 
times. Young Germans should be 
able to convince the outside world 
that the Soviet bogey of West Ger- 
man “imperialistic militarism” is 
nonsense. 


In this connection, the Bundeswehr 
launched its first post-war subma- 
rine, the “U.I.,” at Kiel on October 
21. The first “U.I.” was launched 
at Kiel in 1911, but the Kaiser built 
thirty-five submarines before World 
War I started three years later; the 
Federal Republic is building a mod- 
est twelve. The Kaiser planned to 
send his submarines out into the 
high seas to sink enemy shipping; the 
Federal government will keep its 
few U-boats in coastal waters, strictly 
for home defense. The difference 
between the old and the new Ger- 
many could hardly be better illus- 
trated. For that matter, the ‘‘federal 
village? of Bonn may be a dull 
place, but it is reasonably sane. 
This should be a comforting reflec- 
tion for those who find the German 
situation anomalous. 


You can almost hear a pin drop in Ford-built cars 


Another reason why Ford Motor Company cars are quality built. Their silence is remarkable. Rigidized 
construction and double-reinforced doors minimize squeaks and rattles. A blanket of sound absorp- 
tion material hushes engine noise and cuts down wind noise. Three layers of floor insulation 
reduce road noise. Even the roof is insulated. Body construction like this is just one of the steps 
already taken in Ford Motor Company’s determination to free you from car cares. It all adds up 
to the fact that our cars are quality built to last longer, require less care, and retain their value. 
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s Mæ, YOU CAN HELP with every litter bit you put 
Q) 4 
“i > in the beach trash container... or hold to dis- 
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iune pose of at home. YOU CAN HELP with every 
litter bit you deposit in the litterbag you should carry 
in your car... REMEMBER, mountains of trash from 
little eyesores grow, But, with EVERY LITTER BIT you 





properly dispose of, YOU CAN HELP prevent the pile- 
up of trash that costs $50 million a year to pick up 
from major highways alone! Think of BEACHES, HIGH- 


WAYS, PARKS and BY-WAYS as your front lawn. 
You'll never let a litter bitgo... 


and grow. YOU CAN HELP... 


KEEP AMERICAAREATITIFTIT. 






- The Atlantic Report 4 











i SUITING Syria. together again will be a formi- 
dable job. But it will not be as difficult as the 
je b handed ı to the oe leadership ai years 


i Rosser. ene misgivings about: a prema- 

hare” unification of the two countries. But it was 

evident, too, that Egypt could not refuse to play 
the role being, demanded of it. © 















The ‘Communist threat to Syria. in 1958 was 
ine ja's s President Shukri al-Kuwatly was 
d and a aging nationalist. The non-Com- 
i nist leftists, represented by the Baath Socialist 
| Party, were pushing for reforms at home and unity 
of all the Arabs. 
at the polls, they saw their chance to come to 
| power through union with Egypt. Since Nasser, 
too, was preaching socialism and Arab unity, he 
and they must share a common cause. Surely, 
under his wing, they and the cause would flourish. 
President Nasser saw an advantage for Egypt on 
on re- ractical | plane.. By uniting Egypt and 
> could head off any future Syrian union 
oreover, the Baath movement had 
-= followers in Iraq. and. Jordan. By taking the Syr- 
o ians under his protection, he might gain new 
E recruits for his brand of Arab unity. 















a the honeymoon period of the United Arab 
Republic, President Kuwatly moved to Cairo to 
become the honored First Citizen of the Republic. 
< Some of the Baath leaders were given jobs in the 

U.A.R. government. But they were never given 

the clear track to run Syria or to proselyte in sur- 
_ rounding countries which they had expected. It 
~ <-goon became plain that Cairo was the center of the 

U.A.R., that in it the Egyptian revolution came 
first, and that the Syrians would have to adapt to 

-its exigencies. 














After initial efforts at administering some of the 
J.A.R. program, particularly land reform, in 

the Baathists soon became so unpopular at 
S. that they had to be eased out of power 
i altogether. More and more Egyptians moved to 


Unable to gain control of Syria- 
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began to reach Cairo. The Syrians realized that 

























Damascus to take over the important. jobs in’ the 
bureaucracy. In the army, Egyptian officers as- 
sumed authority without regard to the rank of 
Syrian officers or to their views. Syrians sent to~ 
Egypt in exchange soon discovered they were... 
holding nominal posts. Some elements of the army ; 
found themselves Bie ers to remote. res ions 


Chorus of ons af Ge Ore, 
By the fall of 1959 a chorus of Syrian compi 


the union was going to mean an unexpected type = 
of Egyptianization.. Allt portant decisions 

were made in Cairo. ‘Consultation was rare and ~ 
ineffective. By. an unhappy chance, a second year 
of drought had caused great hardship, requirin 
Cairo to advance ay funds, to help: Spia. 








revolt. With the end of th j€ ashemite rule, a new 
day was.expected to dawn in Iraq. To the Syria 
the change opened up prospects of reviving. the old 
“Fertile Crescent” concept of Arab unity in a new 
and tantalizing way. To the Egyptians, it meant . 
that a strong hand was needed in Damascus to. — 
thwart any deviations from loyalty to the U.A.R: 


In answer to the Syrian complaints, and in view 
of the possible threat from Iraq, Nasser dispätched -~ 
his most trusted deputy, Field Marshal Abdel — 
Hakim Amer, to be governor of Syria. Amers 
task was to re-engage the Syrians’ flagging interest 
in the U.A.R. and to devise some way of satisfying 
them, if possible. Meanwhile, the country — or 
province, as it had become — was held under 
tight police control by the one Syrian who had. 
been given real power. He was Colonel Abdel » 
Hamid Serraj, a smart young veteran of the 
Shishekly regime of the 1950s, who had set up an 
efficient army intelligence network. 


Serraj had been one of the prime movers for the 
union, in company with President Kuwatly and 
the Baathists in the army. To the Egyptians, he 
looked like a strong man who could be trusted to 


sectarian, government-approved independent relief organization, 








his life 


Tran Dien, Vietnamese, age 5. 


Father 
ill. Cannot work. Mother tea-picker. 
Losing sight. Unable to choose good 
leaves from bad. Lost job. Five chil- 
dren in family. “Home” is thatch hut. 
Earthen floors. 
clothes. No trousers. 
with borrowed pants for sake of dignity. 
No decent food. Nothing. Poverty ex- 
treme. Parents despairing for chil- 
dren. Help to Dien means help to 
entire family. Need acute. 


You or your group can become a Foster 
Parent of a needy child. You will be 
sent the case history and photo of your 
“adopted” child and letters from the child 
himself. Correspondence is translated by 
Plan. The child knows who you are. At 
once he is touched by love and a sense of 


belonging. Your pledge provides new 
clothing, blankets, food packages, educa- 


tion and medical care, as well as a cash 
grant of $8.00 every month. Each child 
receives full measure of material aid from 
your contribution. Distribution of goods 
is supervised by Plan staff and is insured 
against loss in every country where Plan 
operates. Help in the responsible way. 
“Adopt” a child through Foster Par- 
ents’ Plan. Let some child love you. 
Plan is non-political, non-profit, non- 
registered under 


NO. V FAO19 with the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Ada: of the United 
States Government and filed with the National Information Bureau in New York City. 

We eagerly offer our financial statement on request because we are so proud of 
the handling of our funds. Plan helps children in France, Italy, Greece, South 


Korea, Viet Nam, Hong Kong and the Philippines. 


© 1962 FPP, Inc. 
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352 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
MRS. JOHN F. KENNEDY, Honorary Chairman 25th Anniversary Campaign 
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FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN, INC. 
352 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: P.O. Box 65, Sta. B, Montreal, Que. 
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hold down the Communists and any 
other dissenters. He was made Min- 
ister of the Interior for Syria, presi- 
dent of the Syrian National Union 
Party, and head of a special intelli- 
gence service. 


A police state 


At a safe distance from Cairo, but 
with its apparent blessing, Serraj 
proceeded to set up a police state in 
the name of security. All foreign 
newspapers and most local ones dis- 
appeared. The expression of opinion 
became risky. The informer system 
flourished. Even coffeehouses were 
closed for two hours a day. The 
Syrians, who are among the least 
disciplined individualists in the Arab 
world, seethed with resentment. But 
protest was dangerous. Minorities, 
like the Armenians, came to be 
suspect and were locked up without 
ceremony. Warrants were no longer 
required for arrests. Syrians felt 
imprisoned in their own country. 


By the summer of 1960 there were 
so many complaints about Serraj’s 
arrogation of power and his harsh 
methods that Nasser became seri- 
ously worried. Serraj was plainly 
the most hated man in the whole 
regime. He was challenging Marshal 
Amer’s authority, and he showed 
signs of being ready to undercut the 
U.A.R. on his own account. Nasser 
appointed two more trusted Egyp- 
tian officials to help Marshal Amer 
straighten out the situation. Syrian 
leaders were consulted. They urged 
unanimously that Serraj be removed, 
and asked for more local autonomy 
on local matters and some restoration 
of freedom of speech. Some of the 
more anxious Syrians warned that a 
general sit-down strike was threat- 
ened against the U.A.R. 


President Nasser, under increasing 
pressures to get on with the Egyptian 
revolution at home, decided against 
liberalizing the Syrian regime. In- 
stead, he made one more try at stir- 
ring up enthusiasm for the union. 
Last February and March he spent 
three weeks in Syria, making speeches 
and seeing regional leaders. But the 
crowds were smaller this time. The 
old magic seemed to have gone out 
of the relationship between the 
northern province and the President. 
The magic had been based on hopes 
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Eastern romanticism simply won’t 
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that real Arab unity had begun. 
Syrians now had to ask themselves 
whether the ideal was worth altering 
the entire pattern of their lives. 


They looked at the changes in 
Egypt and saw that the same changes, 
whether actually needed or not, were 
ahead for them. Nasser had come 
to believe that only the most drastic 
socialization, on the Titoist model, 
could rescue Egypt from its hopeless 
poverty. For him, the inevitable 
sequel was to apply the same meas- 
There could not be 


United Arab Republic. 


The Syrian revolt 


Nasser’s decision was as inevitable 
as it was fatal to the U.A.R. From 


_ the moment that he decreed nation- 
alization of Syrian banks a year ago, 


it was simply a question of when 
the explosion would come. Iron- 
ically, the trouble occurred when he 
had finally freed the Syrians of 


Colonel Serraj by ‘“‘promoting’’ him 


to Cairo. With Serraj immobilized, 
the Syrian officers seized their chance 
to remove the Egyptians as well. 


The Syrian officers appear de- 
termined to avoid some of the pitfalls 
common to military coups. They 
have effaced themselves and pushed 
to the front the civilians in the 
transitional government. Its leader, 
Dr. Mamoun Kuzbari, is a corpora- 
tion lawyer with considerable ex- 
perience in previous governments. 
Many of his present ministers are 
bankers. Their job is to restore the 
country’s economic and political life. 


Of these two, the economic job 
will be the easier. Unlike Egypt, 
Syria has ample arable land and the 


resources of the Euphrates and 
Orontes rivers to develop. It is 
underpopulated. Normally, it ex- 


ports wheat to Europe, and its cotton 
exports amount to some 110,000 
tons a year — potentially rivaling 
Egypt’s output. Some of the worst 
imbalances of its land ownership and 
control have been remedied by re- 
distribution of about 250,000 acres 
to peasant families. The cooperative 
movement has been spurred on with 
establishment of some 110 farm co- 
ops. More of this kind of land reform 
is promised by the present govern- 


ment. There is no question of re- 
turning to the complete laissez-faire 
of the past in agriculture. 


What will be reversed is the re- 
strictions on trade, in order to restore 
Syria’s important trading position. 
Equally important is the restoration 
of the class of entrepreneurs, which 
helped to make Syria’s economy one 
of the healthiest in the Middle East 
between 1954 and 1957. This class, 
consisting mainly of Aleppo mer- 
chants, is unique in the Middle East 
for being willing to invest in large- 
scale farming. The mechanization of 
agriculture which transformed north- 
ern Syria in the fifties was accom- 
plished by their investments. What 
arrested the pace of progress was a 
shortage of public funds for river 
development, roads, and industries. 
The International Bank, at Syria’s 
request, studied the country’s re- 
sources in 1955. Its report empha- 
sized that agriculture should remain 
the base of the Syrian economy and 
that large loans should be sought for 
water development. With this sort 
of help, the report stated, Syria could 
become securely prosperous. 


The Russians move in 


It was at this point that Russian 
aid was offered in large amounts, 
evidently unconditionally. It seemed 
a more appealing offer than Interna- 
tional Bank loans, with their higher 
interest rates and provisos for super- 
vising the spending of funds. The 
Russians began to move in as ad- 
visers, resurveying a much surveyed 
land. At the same time, local Com- 
munists tried to move into political 
power. In the chronic political quar- 
reling over how to stop them, panic 
developed. The old-line nationalists 
and the rising young Baath Socialists 
joined in the appeal to Cairo. 


So far, since the September coup, 
the regime has moved cautiously, 
refusing to allow revival of political 
parties. The enthusiasm generated 
by the restoration of Syria to the 
Syrians will give the regime time to 
try to evolve a constitution which 
must allow room for political ex- 
pression without permitting the dis- 
organized anarchy of the past. The 
officers who led the coup come from 
merchant families, and many have 
considerable education. They and 
the present government will have to 
reconcile their aims if any new gov- 
ernment is to work. 








ar in October, = when 
Russia offered diplomatic recogni- 
tion so quickly, along with Jordan 
and Guatemala. The government 

- needed more moderate friends and 
_ has now reacquired them. It needs, 


tes, which was promised the U.A.R. 


again. Other Western loans may 
be available. But Syria cannot afford 
this time to be smothered by friends 
of either the right or left. It wants, 
above all, to escape becoming once 
more a theater for East-West 
contention. 
For Egypt, as a nation, the loss of 


Syria is not important. Syria did not 
- provide the climate for emigration 





peoples found themselves uncon- 
oom AS a ee of political in- 


© been a success. But the Syrians 


tian methods, Egyptian education 
and tutelage. The lack of a common 
background and historical experi- 
ence made it difficult for the north- 
ern and southern regions to under- 
stand one another. Finally, the 
three-year drought plagued the com- 





bined economy of the two countries | 


t and` forced Egypt to contribute to 
= Syria’ s treasury. 


For President Nasser, the breakup 
of the U.A.R. is more serious. The 
U.A.R. was the first modern experi- 

X 5 ment in Arab unity. Its failure casts 
ao, a shadow. over the whole movement 
- and over his future. Chagrin and 
bitter disappointment are openly ex- 
~ pressed, even by critics of the U.A.R. 
The ideal of unity survives, but this 
failure is a shattering blow to Arab 

pride —- in Damascus particularly. 


7 Within Egypt, the governing hier- 
«o archy now has to be even more on 
guard, so that subversive ideas 


ane against the new Arabized Titoism | 
suppressed. There is a very long | 












oe are 
chance that Syrians have learned 


i i be- startling. Meanwhile, for the 
Egyptians, the price of failure in 
» Syria i is a time of trouble. 


nervous days) 


too, the German loan for the big | 
Youssef Pasha dam on the Euphra- 


last spring. It seems likely that the | 
German loan will be offered to Syria | 


which had been hoped for. The two | 


eee Wo Gouniries might have | 


seemed strangely resistant to Egyp- | 


a bitter lesson and can make a free | 
economy and a free government | 
~ work. If so, the effects in Egypt will | 
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kingdom of the spirit 


ime Minister Ben-Gurion’s ar ti- 
> Kingdom of the Spirit,” 

vember Supplement on ven 

voted to the Zionist concept of 


ewish people’? and not to the 


of Israel. | 
lescoping these separate entities 
ood. polemics and even better 
aganda if you are a Zionist. But 
destructive and confusing if you 
American of the Jewish faith 
does. not accept Mr. Ben- 
rion’s first-sentence claim that all 
ws are part of a single “national 
political unit.” This is what he 
-the Israel- Zionist complex would 
ews to become. For that would 
> the automatic responsibility 
S. Jews to provide manpower 
political support, as well as fi- 
cial. aid, to the Israel-Zionist 





t is why Mr. Ben-Gurion, in 
pages, expressed regret that 
were emancipated in the French 
olution. Granting Jews individ- 
ights, whether in France or in 
United States, presented a “‘pow- 
“challenge” (his words) to the 
dal system” upon which Zionist 
segregation is patterned. Zion- 
ants group responsibility for all 
a responsibility to “the Jewish 
{ ple,” hei Zionist officials de- 
xas “a collective jewish nation 
th its eae in the state of Israel.” 
Most U.S. Jews obviously do not 
lieve themselves to be part of a 
tious Jewish “national and po- 
ical unit.” We are an integral 
rt of the American ‘ ‘national and 
olitical unit.’ This ineno way af- 
‘ts our. adherence to the religion of 


idaism, affiliation with which does 





not automatically involve a political 
or military commitment to any for- 
eign state. Nor does this in any way 
reduce our individual philanthropic 
support to needy Jews and non- 
Jews in Israel and elsewhere. 


CLARENCE L. COLEMAN, JR., President 
The American Council for Judaism 
Chicago, H. 


Are big businessmen crooks? 
SIR: 

“Are Big Businessmen Crooks?” 
by Leland Hazard (November At- 
lantic) seems to convey the feeling 
that the convicted men were incar- 
cerated for violating a portion of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. I feel that 
this is only partially correct. True, 
the Sherman Act does provide for 
imprisonment for the offense of crea- 
tion or operation of a monopoly, but 
these defendants were also guilty of 
engaging in an organized conspiracy 
against the government. 

HERBERT J. O'BRIEN 
West Medford, Mass. 


SIR: 

Apparently, to Mr. Hazard it is 
axiomatic that big businessmen just 
cannot be crooks, and from this he 
derives the theorem that if they 
break the law, then the law is wrong. 
He probably would agree with Cal- 
vin Coolidge that “The business of 
America is business.” 

Jonn Serrz 
Boston, Mass. 


Sir: 

Mr. Hazard seems to assume that 
in applying the antitrust laws not 
only the acts of the offender as homo 
economicus should be considered, but 
we should consider the “whole man,’ 


cause of these qualities, 


He states that John D. Rockefeller 
was “one of America’ s greatest phil- 
anthropists.” This is a dangerous 
tack to take. We all recall the chari- 
table dinner which Frank Costello 
attended. Would Mr. Hazard sug- 
gest that the charitable activities of 
Mr. James Hoffa be an issue in his 
numerous court cases? Is “Robin 
Hoodism” a new legal doctrine? But 
that is the least of it. It may be a 
very good idea not to disinter the 
entire range of activities of the giants 
whose names today grace the foun- 
dations. It is perhaps better to gloss 
over the origin of the moneys now so 
freely flowing, for before the money 
there flowed some other things, and 
not only oil. 
SYLVESTER E, BERKI 
Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 


Why we crossed over 
SIR: 

I appreciated your interviews with 
East Berliners in “Why We Crossed 
Over” in the November Atlantic. I 
hope they will help to correct the 
wartime concept that Germans are 
endowed with herd and slave in- 
stincts and are without love for 
freedom. | i 

I think Germans love Redon as 
much as people of any other nation. 
That they do not seem to give this 
impression is mainly the result of 
their. strongly developed. sense of 
discipline, order, and duty. Under 
normal conditions these are positive 
qualities and make the Germans re- 
liable, hard-working people. How- 

ever, during war, or when they are 


faced with a ‘dictator, these same 


Be- 
Germans 


qualities become their doom. 
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©. Trish crone who lives on F 
Dorr meaningless memories or the 
= - frustrations of middle-aged men 
z in love, Sean O'Faolain, 
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passionate understanding 
of human isolation. 
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-. The history of the years 
of the African slave trade 






The Lost Cities 
of Africa” 


This book, which tells the story of 
the African siave trade, from its 
beginning in 1450 to 1850 when it 
<.. was abolished, throws new light on 
Many of the problems: posed by the 
-emerging African nations. Concentrating 
-oñ three central areas — the Congo, the 
` Fast Coast and Guinea — Mr. Davidson 
clearly shows the cruel consequences 
of the slave trade for Africa. Twenty 
“pages. of illustrations of African 
< Sculpture, unique 18th and 19th century 
< engravings and scenes of the slave 
trade centers. Bibliography. 
E At all bookstores $6.50. Atlantic-Little, Brown 















‘tolerate force and pressure a long 


time and are slow to rebel. 
GERHARD HEESE 
New York City 


SIR: 
“Why We Crossed Over’ told 
the stories of five wonderfully in- 
dividualistic Germans. TU give you 
five more: Ludwig van Beethoven, 
George Grosz, Sigmund Freud, Al- 
bert Einstein, and Albert Schweitzer. 
Now, make your own list, from 
Germany or any other country in the 
world. What do you find? Simply 
distinct people who will not fit into a 
mold. They will not be beaten 
down. They will not surrender their 
identities. Yet they are hardly typi- 
cal of human beings in general. And 
the five East Berliners are surely 
most atypical of Germans in 1961. 
Your article distorts the total pic- 
ture. Nazis infest the Adenauer gov- 
ernment. Most Germans apparently 
make an extraordinary adjustment 
to authoritarianism, be it from the 
right or the left. Americans should 
keep this in mind. 
Marvin V. LIPPMAN 

Baltimore, Mad. 


And the sick shall wait 
SIR: 

The time taken by Dr. C. Law- 
rence Holt to write “And the Sick 
Shall Wait’ (November Aflantic) 
should have been spent filling out 
those insurance forms on his desk. 
He never touches on the main reason 
for not arriving home for dinner 
until 8:30 or 9:00. The real problem 
is that he has too many patients. 
And he therefore cannot possibly 
give enough time to each individual 
~~ including matters like the proper 
completion of an insurance form — 
until the medical profession decides 
to do something about the doctor 
shortage. 

As for the personal favor, if it were 
not for the insurance carried by most 
patients, a substantial portion of a 
doctor’s bills would never be paid, as 
indeed they were not only a genera- 
tion or so ago. Nowadays, thanks to 
all the various insurance plans, the 
doctor’s bills do get paid. Beware, 
Dr. Holt, because the alternative to 
the innocuous present white insur- 
ance form may, in the future, be gov- 
ernment forms in greater number, 
each with its own set of carbons sepa- 
rating pink, blue, and green copies. 

Ruta D. SANKEY 
Northport, N. Y. 
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GO POWER for rural electrics... 
GROW POWER for all America! 


Within the next ten years, we'll need at least four 
times our present supply of electricity for rural 
homes, rural industry, defense outposts, and the 
production of food so necessary for a growing 
America. Locally-owned rural electric systems 
must plan and build now to meet these ever- 
increasing needs. 

Today, rural electrics, financed by Rural 
Electrification Administration loans, actually 
generate only 16 per cent of the electricity they 
distribute. The rest they buy. Because these local 
systems must usually depend on a single power 
wholesaler for their electricity, they have little 
bargaining power in negotiating contracts. 

Wholesale rates paid by 
rural electrics vary more 





than 300 per cent. In addition, rural elec- 
trics are often forced to accept wholesale con- 
tracts which they feel contain unfair restrictions 
..restrictions designed to penalize rural electrics 
should they provide electric service to larger 
commercial or industrial loads developing in 
their area. This means the bigger loads, which 
normally would help pay the cost of rural 
electrification, generally are captured by the 
wholesale suppliers of electricity. 


New cooperative generation and trans- 
mission facilities, made possible by REA loans, 
will help assure needed power at reasonable cost 
for rural America. They'll help provide much 
needed go-power for rural areas...assure grow- 
power for all America. 


AMERICA’S RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 



















LEW of us are immune to the urge to reveal a 
| ~~ feeling of the truth within us and thereupon blow 
blast on the trumpet. The impulse came 
od F ‘Stanton, now one of Harvard Medical 
fessors. of. psychiatry and chief of Bos- 
y club of mental hospitals,” 





estnut Lodge Sanitarium, a 
=P tal near oe D.C., 





























J ype, be helped to recover 
n of their Teanoniipi 








rst successes ; with e DEn and was 

= elated. “Damn it, Harry,” he said to Dr. Sullivan. 
“Schizophrenia is not all that tough. It should be 

| easy to cure. We have been missing the point.” 

-> Sullivan was attentive. “What makes you say 

| that?” cr 

Sarion muden felt helpless. He could not 













: EN and tentative in pke opinions, 
till cannot specify the point, precisely. He has 
reated scores: of schizophrenics, and as psychia- 





ie comm ission’s report to ee which was + published in book form by Basic | 


a He is the author of VIRUS HUNTERS and the article “ The Rejection of the hr nsane,” 


Copyright © 1961, by The Atlantic Monthly Company, Pasioa 16, Mass. All righis reserved. a 





trist in chief of MeLena Hospital, a “division of 
world-famous Massachusetts General Hospital. 
has taken administrative | responsibility for hun- 
dreds of others. He can lecture for hours at an 
abstract level on what is known-of schizophrenia 
and its treatment. Yet he leaves it wholly clear 
that the cause and cure are still research as ze 
of the first magnitude. a 

Nevertheless, great progress has been made in 
the treatment of this strange mental disorder. Dr: 
Stanton, as a leader in the field of social psychia- 
try, is an excellent example of the ‘small but in- 
creasingly honored group of psychiatrists - who 
have chosen to slight the world of neurotics — 
anxiously clamoring for attention in order to treat na 
the thorniest type of insanity, schizophrenia. eile 

This disorder, according to some rough. ¢ esti- 
mates, affects perhaps one- million Americans, 
about 300,000 of whom are in mental hospitals at- 
any given moment. A functional disorder, called _ 
that because no structural defect has been discov- 
ered, schizophrenia tends to make those whom it . 
strikes resist rather than seek help. It occupies a. 
position among disturbances of the mind similar to 
that which cancer occupies among diseases of the 
flesh, except that uncured schizophrenics live on a 
in state institutions, like unreasonable skeletons i ine 
the human closet. 

The doctors of schizophrenia have certain sig- 
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nificant characteristics. They appear stupen- 
dously egotistic, unafraid of madness, cool in a 
battle of wits, impervious to insult, and they 
maintain a cheerful imperturbability reminiscent 
of a glacier in a bright spring sun. ‘‘You have to 
be kind of crazy yourself to treat schizophrenia,” 
remarked one of them. “It does make a freak of 
you.” Their patients comprise some of the coldest, 
oddest, most trying and unpleasant people on 
earth. What usually brings the schizophrenic to a 
hospital is the fact that he becomes impossible to 
live with. He is equally difficult to treat. 

Doctors like Stanton treat their patients in 
group medical settings — hospitals, clinics, day 
hospitals, or mental health centers — rather than 
in private offices. They are, for the most part, 
trained or interested in Freudian psychoanalysis, 
but do not believe, as do most psychoanalysts, that 
schizophrenics are beyond their reach. Nor do 
they believe, as do many psychiatrists, that the 
best way to bring the patient back to health is to 
submit him to a series of electric shocks. They do 
not go overboard on the use of tranquilizing 
drugs, though they sometimes employ them. 

They hold, instead, that many acute and some 
chronic schizophrenics can be helped to recover 
through a long series of individual talks combined 
with a temporary stay in a controlled environ- 
ment, plus proper aftercare or rehabilitation. 
The psychiatrists of schizophrenia ordinarily sit 
face to face with the patient. In this position, it 
often becomes a question of who has greater en- 
durance, the doctor or the patient. 

Of the nation’s 12,000 psychiatrists, perhaps 
4000 are up-to-date doctors of schizophrenia. 
Here we come to the essential dilemma of psy- 
chiatry: patients with major mental illness march 
on the intensive treatment centers in battalion 
numbers. There is an overpowering need to heal 
them on a mass basis, in the absence of sufficient 
technology to do so with the professional staff at 
hand. The therapist must have answers at the 
time when the scientist is only prepared to raise 
questions. 

Most doctors, including the majority of psy- 
chiatrists, regard schizophrenic patients as un- 
pleasant to be around and a waste of valuable 
time. Most believe the disease to be an organic 
one (perhaps connected with genes or acids or 
enzymes or fats or hormones), of origin as yet 
undetermined. Psychoanalysts and psychologists 
favor purely psychological explanations. Some 
experts judge schizophrenia to be a combination 
of family tendencies, undesirable habits of be- 
havior, and social stresses. Some sociologists and 
psychologists, newcomers to the medical team, 
believe it to be not a disease but an educational 
problem, the product of some subtle miscarriage 
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of learning resulting in deviant behavior. The 
psychiatrists of schizophrenia themselves do not 
agree on whether it constitutes a group of diseases 
or merely symptoms of some underlying disease. 
The one thing that they do agree on now, after 
a century of pessimism, is that schizophrenia can be 
successfully treated in many instances. 


Tas is no lack of descriptive fact about schizo- 
phrenic behavior. The ‘‘split mind” characteristic 
of schizophrenia resembles the indecision we see in 
our associates in everyday life, except that in the 
patient it is carried to some crippling extreme. 

Most of us know the funnier and also more 
terrifying aspects of schizophrenia, the business of 
talking and listening to someone who isn’t there, 
the silly gesturing and posturing, the bizarre acts 
or social responses that are wholly out of place. 
The stereotyped “raving maniac”? occasionally 
makes the headlines because he commits homicide. 

We are likewise aware of the paranoid schizo- 
phrenic and his delusions of persecution (‘‘The 
Commies are after me”) and of grandeur (“I am 
the Virgin Mary”). We know many people who 
behave as if the world is conspiring against them, 
but few go to the same lengths as the paranoid 
who keeps a secret diary with a duplicate copy in a 
locked box and gets off a fifteen-page letter now 
and then to J. Edgar Hoover. This kind of insane 
person just will not take the chance of trusting 
anybody. 

At least half of the schizophrenics have some 
spectacular hypersensitivity, a delusion or hal- 
lucination, but the simplest and most prevalent 
characteristic might strike the average person as 
just laziness or stupidity. There is an increasing 
self-centeredness and withdrawal from social con- 
tact. Another and equally fundamental charac- 
teristic is loss of self-identity and self-esteem, a 
trend paradoxically opposed to the effort to find 
satisfaction entirely within oneself. This process of 
gradual self-extinction manifests itself in suicidal 
impulses and sometimes in delusions of disembodi- 
ment (“I have no stomach,” or “I have lost my 
body”). In sum, schizophrenia may be perceived 
as one kind of attempt to handle the human fear 
of being unloved. 

The disorder always involves some loss of self- 
control — loss of toilet training in extreme cases — 
but it seldom, if ever, involves the total mind. 
Healthy areas remain, and in treatment offer a 
road back. Often the educated, intelligent schizo- 
phrenic retains an exquisitely tragic insight. 
One scholarly McLean patient trying to describe 
his feelings of emptiness murmured Latin: “Cogito, 
ergo sum. Non cogito’ (“I think, therefore I am. I 





DE do not think”), The inference was plain: “I am 
nothing.” | 
The schizophrenic i is also skilled at reading an- 
other person’s feelings, particularly the meaner 
cones. Dr. Stanton tells, for example, of a young 
© psychiatrist who inwardly felt like kicking out an 
uncooperative woman patient after she refused, 
~~ -hour after hour in psychotherapy, to answer his 
questions. Suddenly one day she asked, “Why do 
you wish to kick me out?” He protested, but she 
merely stared fixedly at his foot, which was bob- 
bing up and down in a kicking motion. It was 
enough to drive the young man deeper into his 
| training psychoanalysis. 
ntil the rise of psychoanalysis, the thoughts 
acts: of a crazy person were considered to be 
€ But Sigmund Freud insisted that 
the schisephrenic’ s symptoms had special mean- 
ings for him. Out of subsequent studies emerged 
. the theory that, just as the milder neuroses were 
a _ indications of emotional immaturity or childish 
feelings, so schizophrenia constituted a regression 
to infantile levels of development. A baby behaves 
=o as if the world revolves around him, as in fact his 
world does, normally. He feels simultaneously 
small and helpless, and strong-voiced and omni- 
potent. The schizophrenic behaves the same way. 
_ The neurotic, and also the normal person, to 
some extent, is skilled at putting unpleasant or 
~ disturbing impulses or anxieties completely out of 
| his. conscious mind, through the psychological 
hanism of repression. But the schizophrenic, 
perhaps the normal person of schizoid person- 
at ae be conscious of his unconscious 

































2 ‘Unfortunately, there is no exact knowledge of 
->the mechanism that causes regression. Lack of 
mother love and insufficient self-expression of 
anger in childhood have been indicted, but not all 
unmothered or rigidly disciplined children become 
psychotic in later life. Nor do particular social or 
psychological stresses explain much, for most of us 
undergo similar stresses without breaking down. 
<o What we see, vaguely, is that the person who 
© Tacks a proper balance of self-love and of brotherly 
: ove borrows trouble. Most of us somehow learn 
at the roads to social success and to good mental 
th are paved with the same brick — with 
ng to do what we have to do. For some 
= reason; the schizophrenic balks at doing what 
T society expects of him. 
















































SCHIZOPHRENICS CAN RECOVER 


Progress in solving this essentially social illness 
through psychotherapy appeared blocked insofar 
as psychiatrists held the original psychoanalytic os 
position that it is impossible for the doctor to form. 
a working relationship with an irrational, resistive 
psychotic. Here and there over the years, an 
isolated psychiatrist exploded this notion; for 
example, the late Dr. Frieda Fromm-Reichmann 
established a new beachhead at Chestnut Lodge 
by demonstrating that it was possible to achieve. 
rapport with a schizophrenic and treat him ina. 
modified psychoanalysis. To win the patients 
confidence, it was necessary for the doctor to Goa 


rebuffs and mach Spine It was ates, necessary for 
him to learn intuitively to think as the patient. did 
in order to understand and change him. = > 
Dr. John Whitehorn of Johns Hopkins Medic 
School in Baltimore, who got his early experience 
at McLean, was among the first to suggest tailoring | 
the doctor to the patient. He observed that some 
psychiatrists get much better results with schizo- 
phrenics than do others. The more successful, he- 
speculated, had a lawyerlike attitude, a tolerant | 
expectation that people will misbehave, a readi- — 
ness to debate right and wrong, and a kind of -> 
matter-of-fact, no-nonsense approach to life. 
Meanwhile, it became evident — and was a _ 
source of some alarm to traditional. physicians : 
that not only some clinical *hologist 
others not medically orp 
were having similar succ 
pitalized schizophrenics. ba 
after years on back wards. Th 
reports of a physical or occupa al ther 
nurse, a social worker, an attendant, or ‘even. a 
volunteer worker with this mysterious X factor, a A 
healing touch for the insane, 


|. was in the midst of this quiet ferment; oc- 
curring largely in the post-war decade and involv- 
ing only a few institutions, that Dr. Stanton made 
an original contribution at Chestnut Lodge. E 
was inspired by the then emerging interest in TS 
group therapy. ira 
Do patients living on the same mental- sea al E 
ward sometimes get better at the same time? =. 
Nurses whom he asked said yes. But, he recalls, pe ia 
there was a slightly embarrassing corollary: “They 
also get worse at the same time.’ | 
Stanton asked that he be reassigned as ad- 
ministrative head of a single ward. The research 
program of the National Institute of Mental 
Health was just beginning in 1949. He applied for 
and obtained a grant to make a study, and found 
a kindred spirit, Dr. Morris S. Schwartz, now 


_ professor of sociology at Brandeis University, to 
collaborate. with him. The two, who became 
known to patients as “Mutt and Jeff,” because of 
their contrasting heights, went on to produce a 
study culminating in 1954 in the publication of a 
500-page book, The Mental Hospital. This work 
started a whole new era of psychiatric soul- 
searching in America. Indeed, the broad philos- 
- ophy of Action for Mental Health, the 1961 recom- 
_ mendations for a national program, emanating 


-» from the Joint Commission on Mental Illness and 

Health, may be traced to it. 

Stanton and Schwartz turned a critical eye on 

how ‘doctors. and nurses affected patients and 

<- documented the possibility that, at best, even a 

_. well-staffed mental hospital operates only as a 
part-time healing institution; the rest of the time 


-the hospital does things that make patients worse 
`> rather than better and thus defeats the purpose of 
_ individual psychotherapy. 

_ It was well known that staffs of mental hospitals 
were habitually impatient with patients, treating 
them as something less than human beings and 
_ thereby reinforcing instead of reversing the schizo- 
phrenic process of ego destruction. The humani- 
tarian idea of turning the mental hospital into a 
_ therapeutic community already had taken hold in 

Great Britain, but the American social psychiatric 


-. team were not aware of it at the time. They were 


the first to do an intensive scientific study of the 
institutional impact on mental illness. 

Stanton noticed that one patient was apt to form 

a center of attention in the ward, creating a dis- 

_. ‘turbance by screaming, kicking, biting, or threat- 

-ening suicide, or displaying excessive sexual ex- 


< o citement and active delusions. He elected to look 


-not at the center of the conflict but at the staff and 
the other patients. What he saw was a covert 
disagreement among staff members on how the 
¿particular patient should be handled. When the 


< disagreement was resolved, the patient’s condition 


improved as if by magic, often within a few hours. 
__ One case, showing how subtle the conflict may 
be, was that of a twenty-three-year-old woman 


who had been in the hospital for twenty-two 


i months: She either stayed by herself or babbled 


©- to others incessantly, in a pressure of speech 


- known in’ psychiatric slang as a “word salad.” 
ce Efforts to discover what, if anything, she was driv- 
ing at failed until, one day, Stanton was struck by 
her repetition of the word “clothing.” Was she 
mixed up about her clothing? She nodded hastily 
but became incoherent again. 

. In a painstaking investigation of what it was 


f `- about her clothing that bothered her, Stanton had 
the ‘superintendent of nurses show the patient 


where her clothes were kept, in a locker, and said, 


Tell: her all about them.” Later he asked the 


+ 
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nurse if she had done so. She said that she had. 


A temporary improvement was noticed in the 
patient, but she relapsed. Half in jest, the doctor 
told the superintendent of nurses that it must be 
that she had not straightened out the patient on 
the matter. She bridled and said that she had told 
the patient everything — except, of course, about 
the things the patient had torn up when she first 
came to the hospital. These had been discarded. 
Why hadn’t she told the patient about these, too? 


Because, she replied, he had ordered her not to. _ | 
As she said this, she suddenly realized that it was, 


not the ward administrator but the patient’s psy- 
chotherapist who had given this order. 

Stanton then overruled the therapist and asked 
the nurse to tell the patient the full story. As a 
result, the patient’s disturbed state rapidly van- 
ished, and she now was able to carry on a con- 
versation. She had forgotten about the dress- 


tearing incident, which had occurred at a time _ 


when she was acutely excited, but was bothered 
about the loss because her family had to watch 
every penny, and her hospitalization already was 
costing more than they could afford, she said. 
This woman soon recovered and left the hospital, 
not to return. 

It is important to the patient’s chances of recov- 
ery that everybody in a mental hospital, from the 
medical superintendent down .to the lowliest 
attendant, work together. 


E nearly a hundred and fifty years, the wealthy 
of Boston have gone to McLean Hospital to have 
their mental breakdowns. Before Stanton’s com- 
ing in 1955, McLean was very much the old-line 
strait-laced mental institution, as Boston banker 
Ralph Lowell, a leading M.G.H.-McLean trustee, 
is the first to acknowledge. The success of electric- 
and insulin-shock therapy, which restored com- 
plete lucidity in schizophrenics who had been 
hopelessly demented for years, had brought a 
wave of optimism, but there were repeated re- 
lapses despite repeated treatments. So McLean 
had continued to put patients away for safekeeping 
as comfortably as possible until they died. When 
Stanton’s predecessor retired, the trustees came to 
the conclusion that the primary function of the 
mental hospital was to experiment with new 
methods. Dr. Erich Lindemann, the new M.G.H. 
chief of psychiatry, recommended Stanton to the 
Harvard Medical faculty, and he was summoned. 

The modern McLean embodies the best that 
psychiatry can offer for those who can afford it; 
these, Stanton emphasizes, include not only the 
wealthy but upper-middle-class families. In 1960, 
with an average daily patient census of 210, Mc- 





i oe had sweaty: patients going to college while 

-living in the hospital; one man got his law degree. 

© An additional sixty-three patients spent their days 

at the hospital and their nights at home. About 

120, inpatients were receiving individual psycho- 

therapy three or more times a week, and about 
- 100 had ground privileges. 

_ Stanton does not believe in the present mental- 

_ hospital vogue of a completely open door, begun 

in Great Britain. Some patients want and need 

locked-ward protection from their own inability 

to control themselves, but the privilege of passing 

through the locked door is freely granted as the 

| wishes it and his condition permits. Thus, 

an siga. out, as one did recently: "Peang: 











7 Basement | 

Scenery is not as important as the group thera- 

peutic process, but in this respect, McLean has a 

_ head start in making the business of getting well 

-= as attractive as possible. For the last sixty-six 

years (the original Asylum, Massachusetts’ first 

~~ hospital, admitted its first patient in 1817), Mc- 

_ Lean has occupied 380 acres of the choicest real 

estate in suburban Belmont. Its patients live 

in groups of from thirteen to twenty-three, in 

sixteen old Georgian mansions, each under the 

administration. of a psychiatrist and each provid- 

ing a dining room and living room as well as a 

private room for each patient. These halls, plus 

a mich, newer biochemistry laboratory and a score 

8 her buik ngs, are pleasantly placed at the 

ing, wooded hills and meadows 
“Char les River. 

PECET, “McLean patients pay $38 a day for hospitaliza- 

e ction and psychiatric treatment; this amounts to 

-= $266 a week, or $3458 for the average three- 

_ month stay (the average in all American mental 

-> hospitals i is about eight years). Dr. Stanton points 

oùt that $3458, a middle-range price for a new 

_ automobile, is not beyond the reach of a typical 

family with a salaried income, provided it is a 

one-time expense. The patient’s family is expected 

to pay, but if this becomes impossible, the policy 

is to keep the patient as long as there is a reason- 

able hope for successful treatment. The hospital 

in 1960 gave $358,000 in free care, equal to 

about twelve per cent of the total patient in- 

© come of $3 million. The net operating deficit was 

$144,000. 

Commonly, the patient is hospitalized for what- 

er time is necessary and then carried as an out- 

ent for continued psychotherapy, at $5 to 

er treatment hour. It is easy to see where 

ran high cost of treatment lies; it is in McLean’s 

oS ratio of three employees to one patient, as com- 
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pared with one employee to three patients in the 

average state hospital. McLean has fifty staff - 
psychiatrists (plus twenty-odd. in training), more 
psychiatrists than can be found in any one of a | 

score of states. As a matter of fact, the good — 
therapeutic example set by McLean and other 
leading intensive treatment centers merely com- | 
pounds the mental-health manpower problem; _ 
McLean has demonstrated that the ideal way: 
to treat a patient is not with one psychiatrist but 
two (ward administrator and psychotherapist), 
plus a specialist in internal medicine, psychologists, ; 
nurses, social workers, and others. 3 : 

Female patients outnumber male ones at Me 
Lean two to one. Obviously, a- breadwinning 
husband is able to afford private care for a psy- 
chotic wife more readily than the reverse, unless 
they are independently wealthy. While McLean’s - 
patients under twenty years old increased. from. 
sixteen to thirty-four last year, a third or more of- 
its patients are older women who have been in the 
hospital five years or more, at $13,870 a year. 

While the cost of topnotch psychiatric care. is 
not out of line with general hospital care for 
physical illnesses, extended treatment for psychosis 
is financially impossible for most people. McLean 
offers no solution for the mass-production prob- 
lems of state hospitals, handling 80 per cent of all 
mental patients at an average cost of but $5 per 
patient a day. Its main value in the care of 
patients is, as its trustees concluded, as a research | 
and teaching center. A 

A question still remains as to Peat iind of results. srs 
a combination of psychotherapy and. good soci 
treatment can produce. If on s any kind | 
capacity to live in the community as. good. and 
hospitalization as bad, then there is every indica- 
tion that the results of modern psychiatric treat- 
ment are at least as good as those in any other 
major degenerative disease, and indeed, better 
than those in some. In 1960, McLean admitted s 
326 patients and discharged 346. Of the latter, 
71 per cent were judged improved or recovered 
and returned to the community, 7 per cent died 
(at an average age of eighty-four), and 22 per cent 
were unimproved and sent to another hospital. - 

More than 40 per cent of the McLean patients 
have schizophrenia. The hospital’s general ex- 
perience is that 85 per cent with this disorder 
respond to treatment well enough to return to the 
community within one year of first admission. 
Although the doctors of schizophrenia tout no- 
panacea for this strange illness, the experience at 
McLean and some other intensive psychiatric 
treatment centers explodes the myth that schizo- 
phrenia is a hopeless, incurable disease requiring 
the victim to be removed from human society for 
the rest of his life. 





AT THE HEMINGWAYS 


My Doctor Father 


BY MARCELLINE HEMINGWAY SANFORD 


The origin and upbringing of a famous writer are of permanent interest 
to those who admire and study his work. For his first eighteen years’ 
Ernest Hemingway lived in the midst of a happy family, spending his 





winters in Oak Park, Illinois, a suburb of Chicago, where he made a 
name for himself in high school, and the summer holidays at the family cottage at Walloon Lake, Michigan. 
No one has a clearer picture of these formative years than his sister MARcELLINE HemINGwAy SANFORD, 


eighteen months his senior. At the editor’s urging, and to hand down a true account to her children and grand- 


children, she began in 1956 to record her recollections, which will be published next spring under the Atlantic- 


Little, Brown imprint. In the December ATLANTIC we printed the account of the family doings at Walloon Lake, 


and now comes the portrait of her doctor father. A third and final installment, on the war years, will appear 


in the February issue. 


I ALWAYS felt especially close to my father, for he 
personally brought me into the world on January 
15, 1898. I can remember my parents telling me 
the story every year on my birthday from the time 
I was three. 

“It was a cold, snowy day,” Daddy would be- 
gin, “and I was several miles away, in my office.” 

Then Mother would add, “It was the worst 
snowstorm of the winter, and I sent Sophie on the 
Chicago Avenue streetcar to get your father and 
tell him to hurry back quickly. I knew you were 
going to be born very soon. We didn’t have a 
telephone then.” 

“I sent Sophie right back to your mother,” 
broke in Daddy, “while I picked up Dr. Lewis, 
who was to take care of you and Mama.” 

Daddy had promised Mother that she would feel 
no pain, so he administered chloroform to her in 
her bedroom while Dr. Lewis readied himself for 
the delivery. But before it was completed, Dr. 
Lewis had a sudden heart attack and lost con- 
sciousness. My young father, tense enough with 
worry over his wife, had to lift the old doctor out 
of the way and administer first aid to him, keep 
the necessary anesthesia going for my mother, and 
then perform a high forceps delivery. There was 
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no nurse present, only Sophie singing at the top of 
her voice in the kitchen so as not to hear anything 
that was happening on the second floor. The 
cumulative effect of this repeated tale gave me a 
sympathetic feeling for my mother, who was so 
frightened of being left alone or in pain, for poor 
lovable old Dr. Lewis, who was sick, and for my 
father, who had performed under such tense 
circumstances. 

“Marshmallow,” Daddy would say as he gave 
me a whiskery birthday kiss, ‘‘nobody’s known you 
any longer than I have. I gave you the spank that 
made you breathe your first breath, and you’ve 
been makin’ a big noise ever since, haven’t you?” 
And Daddy would give me a pretend spank, one 
for each year of my age, and one to grow on. We 
both understood that these were love pats. 

Daddy’s father, Anson Tyler Hemingway, was 
born in Plymouth, Connecticut. His parents 
moved to Chicago when he was a child, and there 
his father, Allen Hemingway, as a representative 
of Seth Thomas, opened his first wholesale clock 
business in that area. A. T. Hemingway was a 
serious man, deeply religious, rather formal in 
manner, extremely fastidious about niceties of 
dress and deportment. I remember his manicured 





fingernails, his neat gray beard, and his dainty 
oe way of holding his fork or his bitter knife at the 
table. Grandfather Hemingway was bald and 
_ always wore a black silk skullcap in his bedroom 
and, of course, a hat on the street. He swung a 
cane on his daily walks. 

Grandfather was proud of his descent from 
Jacob Hemingway, who fought in the Revolution; 
he told Ernest and me that the first Hemingway 
in America was named Ralph and that he came 
from England in 1634 and settled in Duxbury, 
Massachusetts. “Grandfather believed that the 

t Yale was a Hemingway. 
ncestors of Grandmother Adelaide Ed- 
Hemingway also went back to the Revolu- 
ohn Plum, from whom she was descended, 
ive a grant of land from the government and 
er | veteran’ s pension after the Colonies were free. 
©- He moved west, and his Edmonds descendants 
settled on a farm along the Rock River in Illinois, 
= o where Adelaide Edmonds was born. Her father, 
ae John ‘Wesley Edmonds, was named for John Plum 

< as well as for the founder of Methodism. 
-Grandmother was a pretty girl with dark hair 
ad flashing brown eyes. She was one of a large 
family of children on the Edmonds farm, and, as 
a was natural a hundred years ago, the boys had 
-oo first chance at an education. But Adelaide and 
A me of her sisters, Cordelia, saved enough to enter 
< Wheaton College, Illinois. Twice Adelaide had to 
di p out. of college and teach school to earn money 
for er education. It took her nearly six years to 




























n the stars when I fa a very small child. It was no 
wonder that ‘Father should have a tremendous 
love of nature. 
Th hough. my father was needed to help his mother 
< and his older sister, Nettie, at home, he still found 
time to look for many of the wild plants, both edi- 
ple and medicinal, which he pointed out to us 
years later when he took us on hikes along the 
river. From the time he was a small boy, my 
father’s emotions were touched by the need of any 
wounded bird or animal, and he used to put 
splints on a wounded creature’s leg or wing. Often 
he would feed a tiny, orphaned animal, trying to 
_ help it into healthy, independent adult life. When 
was very small, he thought he might like to be 
doctor for animals, but by the time he was in high 
he knew that being a doctor of medicine 
urgeon was the one thing he must do in life. 
ae: nd he took all the science courses possible 
inh gh school, and at Oberlin College he special- 
s ized i in premedical work, 





















































AT THE HEMINGWAYS: MY DOCTOR FATHER) 


He attended Rush Medical College in Chicago, 
later to be known as the College of Medicine of the 
University of Chicago, and he was helped in his 
entrance to professional life in Oak Park by his 
older friend and mentor, Dr. William R. Lewis. 
It was Dr. Lewis who suggested, shortly after 
Daddy’ s graduation, that he disguise his apparent 
inexperience by growing a mustache and Vandyke- 
beard. Whiskers and medical knowledge were 
practically synonymous in the mind of the public: | 
at that time. | | 


Dox he entered medical school, my: faihier had 
one delightful last fling with adventure. while he 
was still a student at Oberlin. He was invited to 
go on a geological expedition to the Great Smoky. 
Mountains, then a largely unexplored area of the. 
South. Ed Hemingway wasn’t a geologist, bu 
did know how to cook, and that is why. the ge 
gists wanted him. The four young men from Ober- 
lin started for North Carolina, their belongings — 
carried in packs on their backs, and with them 
they took fishing equipment, guns, and tents. 
Until this first official expedition from Oberlin, the 
Smoky Mountains were well known only to a few- 
mountaineers and to the Cherokee Indians, whose ` 
land this had been. The expedition lasted most of _ 
that summer, and the stories of my father’s ex- 
periences were the delight of our childhood. _ 

Over and over Daddy told us about the time I 
was alone in the camp while the three geologis 
were off on their scientific explorations. Daddy 
heard a slight rustling and looked up to see a gia: 
mountain lion, or puma, crouching i in a tree crotch 
just over his head. Ed Hemingway pretended he _ 
did not see the animal and, gently edging his way 
to the tent, was able to reach inside, grab his trusty 
rifle named “Old Ed,” and shoot the creature just 
as it sprang toward him. He always ended the A 
tale with the phrase, “Pretty good, eh? a 

Another tale we loved to hear was the one abot 
the surprise dinner Ed Hemingway fixed for his- a 
three friends on that same trip. ‘The young men 
had stayed in the mountains longer than. they 
had first expected to do, and their store-bought 
supplies were running low. They had made afew = 
friends among the shy, clannish mountaineers, but 
these people had mighty little surplus food to sell... 
Father was determined to give his companions a- __ 
good meal that night, and he went out with hiss - 
gun to find some game for supper. Luckily, he - 
roused and killed some partridge, and then shot. _ 
a few squirrels. He was on his way back to camp > 
when he saw bees flying in a straight line toward a 
hollow tree. Ed Hemingway suspected this meant 
a store of honey was nearby, but how to get it was 
the problem. He wet his felt hat, lined it with 

















































grass and small twigs on top of the leaves, lit this 
dry mass with a match, and threw other damp 
leaves over the top. Holding up his hat, full of this 
burning, smoldering mass from which black smoke 
poured out, Ed approached the bee tree and thrust 
the smudge on a branch close to the opening. 
The device worked. Soon he could see the bees 
_ dropping, inert, and the combs of wet honey were 
near enough to the opening so that he could grab a 
few handfuls and stick the combs in the front of his 
< shirt, which he pulled out from under his belt to 
make a little bag. With his game bag and gun in 

-one hand and his other hand supporting the sticky 

mass of honey in his shirt, he told us, he ran like 
- Hades to get to camp before the bees woke up 
from their stupor, or before the honey leaked 
ee through his shirt front and ran down his legs. 
-He reached camp in time to surprise his friends. 
He dressed out the game and cut up the partridge 
and squirrels into pieces for frying. He made 
- biscuits and baked them in the reflected heat of 
_ the bent sheet iron next to the campfire. He 
_ dipped the meat in corn meal and fried it in bacon 

_ drippings. ‘When the game was done, he laid the 
_ brown pieces aside to keep warm, near the bis- 
cuits, and finally, he cooked a blackberry pie. 
His hungry friends ate every bit of the biscuits 
n and meat, and then, as thé crowning touch, he 

<: produced the pie. It was. crusty brown on top 
ra and dripping with purple juice. 

-o “How in blazes did you ever make a real pie?” 
~ they asked. 

Ed was smug. “Well,” he said, “I picked the 
__ blackberries this morning. I got the honey from a 

- bee’s nest.” 

“But how did you make crust that looks like 
au this?” one of the boys asked. 

_ My father always grinned as he told this part of 
the. story. 

“Oh, it was easy,” he said. “I just rolled out 
the dough on a log, and I used a beer bottle for a 
a rolling pin? 
> His friends shouted with laughter. 
hore ah . “Imagine our Ed using a beer bottle,” they said. 
i “What did. you do with the last of the beer?” 
<: “I poured it out on the ground,” said my father, 
primly. “All I wanted to use was the bottle.” 
~He was then a teetotaler. 


nE back to my childhood, I can see my 
-father with his dark beard and mustache, and his 
= eyes twinkling when he was in good humor. He 
co owas. tanned and powerful — he had played foot- 
ball at Oberlin — and he seemed to be always 
os rushing to or from an appointment, in from or 





leaves dampened in a nearby creek, then piled dry. 


out to the back yard to feed: his chickens; or down 
to the basement, two steps at a time, to put coal 
on the fire: We knew when he had finished, for 
he slammed the furnace door, dashed up to his 
office, grabbed his black leather medical bag and 
his hat, and tore out the front door, closing it 
with a slam, to leap into his buggy, cluck to the 
horse, slap the reins up and down, and start him 
at a fast trot down the street. 

Daddy had little patience with anyone who 
merely sat down in a room. He understood that 
you had to rest if you were sick, and he believed 
in getting to bed early at night; but he could never’ 
understand how any of his children, or even the 
maids, could just sit down in a chair with nothing 
todo. Many times, if he came into the living room 
from his office in the front of the house and saw me, 
or any of my brothers and sisters, leaning back in 
a chair, looking at a magazine, or just stretched 
out on a davenport reading 0 r thinking, he would 
stop abruptly in the doorway, saying, “Haven’t 
you children got anything to do? Haven’t. you 
any studying or mending? Well, if you have all 
that done, why don’t you ask your mother what 
you can do to help her?” Sometimes we just 
longed to sit for a few minutes. _ 

For us children, our bedrooms were a haven. 
It wasn’t possible to read or concentrate in the liv- 
ing room. Mother had her music room, where 
she could lock the door and do her composing or 
writing. Daddy often did analyses in the small lav- 
atory built behind his home office, and, of course, 
he was busy with his patients in his office hours, 
or keeping his records. But when he was free, he 
liked to be with his family, and he always had one 
or another of us, and frequently several, with him 
in the back yard, or helping him in the workroom 
where he stored and chopped the wood for the 
fireplace, or in the basement laundry, where he 
showed us how to can fruit or how to mold bullets 
or make candles in an old candle frame. His love 
for physical activity was one of my father’s 
most charming attributes. He was always ready 
to go somewhere and do something. “Hes got a 
self-starter,” he once remarked in describing a 
family friend, but the phrase applied even more to. 
my father. 

In Daddy’s office were many ina things 
he valued highly and often showed to us. In his 
cupboards he had collections he had worked on 
for years. One was his collection of ancient coins. 
Another was his stamps, which included some rare 
issues of the early colonial period and sheets of 
valuable uncanceled stamps, which, he told us, 
might one day help to put us through college. An- 
other was his collection of Indian arrowheads, 
flints, and other Indian artifacts he had found 
along the Des Plaines River, where the Potawatomi 








-tribes had once lived. He also had a box of beauti- 
‘fully beaded moccasins, a bowie knife in its case, 
and articles of decorated deerskin and baskets 
-worked in quills and sweet grass. Many of these 
had come from the Dakotas, where Aunt Mary 
Williams Hemingway’s twin sisters taught in an 
Indian mission school. 
One special item he showed to us meant more 
to him than any of these relics of an older time. 

This was a pair of shiny steel forceps he had 
invented himself. They were called laparotomy 
forceps, and. we were told they were the first of 

E their kind. 
oS No ttoo many years before he first showed them 
to US, young Dr. Hemingway, age twenty-three, 
had sat i in the audience of seniors at the June, 1894, 
sh Medical College graduation. Dr. Nicholas 
< Senn of the faculty was addressing the graduates 
upon “The Progress and Needs of Medicine.” 
After he had mentioned improvements that had 
taken place while these young men were studying, 
he touched on the many continuing needs of the 
-> profession. He mentioned particularly adequate 
_. surgical tools, which he felt must be invented to 
© make more delicate spinal surgery possible. 
“We can’t go on with this crude hammer-and- 
-chisel business much longer,” Dr. Senn told the 
young graduates. “Maybe one of you men sitting 
here will be the. person to invent an instrument to 
pe replace this. primitive technique. We must have 
-> = new and better surgical instruments. We must 
< have better anesthetics. i 
“One day when. my father was sitting on a grassy 
the Des Plaines River; suddenly a de- 
forceps flashed into his mind. 
dan old envelope out of his 
poe ed the outline of what was to be 
E the laparotomy forceps. He presented his design to 
_ Sharp and Smith, the instrument makers in Chi- 
cooo cago, who were immediately interested in the 
oF possibilities of this new instrument, shaped some- 
>- what like a pair of stork scissors with a hinged 
an cutting surface on the lower part of the beak. 

_ Using his sketch, they made up a model of the 
forceps, and my father tried them and slightly 
modified his design. Sharp and Smith began man- 
ufacturing the laparotomy forceps just as young 

Dr. Hemingway designed them, and the Rush 

-~ Medical School faculty was delighted with them. 

Though the instrument company suggested that 
_ my father patent his design, he indignantly refused 
- to do so, in the belief that anything that was for 
: the o of humanity should be available to all. 
























PEN a 7 Sunday-school class for young men at 
the TI ird Congregational Church. He did a great 
. deal of charitable medical work in Oak Park and 
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AT THE HEMINGWAYS: MY DOCTOR FATHER 


surrounding communities of the Chicago area. He © 
not only took care of his parents and other rela- 
tives, including some of his wife’s relatives, with- 
out charge, but he sent no bills to many of his ` 
patients who were in strained financial circum- - 
stances. For years and years he took care of two 7 
widows and their children in the Forest Park area, — 
each of whom used to do laundry for our family 
in return for his kindness to them. He did plas 
surgery operations on several babies. born with 
facial deformities. I remember one time that he 
constructed a nose for a baby born without one, 
when the family was too poor to afford an opera- 
tion. Another time he made a chin for a new baby 
and fixed its protruding ears. ao 
He gave his services to Hepzibah Home, a an 0: 
Park orphanage, where he and other local docto 
took turns taking care of the children, without t 
Father took his month of assigned time a 
home very seriously. He dropped in Epa ae 
the children, and often had his Pockets full ofp per 


orphans. The Hepzibah staff ew they coula pe x 
him at any hour of the a ee se id never a 







than my father- or more S obniaider ate- of a padent si 
Many a time he sat ral S ee A RR 








dai ad for he person: : aes cat 5 c nade 
him. He carried their person: -troubles o1 
mind. s, 


Bo my father had amines side to hia Wi hi 
own children, he was by turns indulgent anda 
strict disciplinarian. Inour youth, he would make 
no compromise between what he considered right 
and wrong. He believed in physical punishment. — 
I remember that Ernest. and: I and the other chil- ix 


infringed upon some a of conduct my father 7 
considered essential. He kept a razor strap in his 
closet, which he used on us on some occasions. — 
But he was never crucl. He and Mother did 
what they felt was best for us. Mother often dis- — 
ciplined us, but the hairbrush was her instrument. 
My father’s dimpled cheeks and charming smile 
could change in an instant to the stern, taut mouth > 
and piercing look which were his disciplinary — 
self. Sometimes we would be sitting on his lap, | 
laughing and talking, and a minute or so later, 
because of something we had said or done, or | 
some neglected duty of ours he suddenly thought | 

about, we would be ordered to our rooms and 
perhaps made to go without supper. Sometimes 
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we were spanked hard across his knee. But always, 
after punishment, we were told to kneel down and 
ask God to forgive us. 
My father was insistent upon our being on time. 
He was punctual himself, and he expected every- 
one else to be. It did not occur to us to be late 
getting home for meals or after school, and if we 
were, we. knew we could expect the inevitable 
punishment. 
_ Years before the word “vitamins” came into use, 
my father had his own theories about food. Be- 
=- fare we were six months old, he fed all of us fresh 
a2 vegetables, orange pieces and orange juice, cut-up 
_ tomatoes, and shredded meat in gravy and broth. 
_ Mother wrote down in my baby book how an- 
= -noyed she was that my father brought the new 
a baby. to her to nurse “with onion on her breath.” 
` >- We all did our teething on celery stalks instead 
i: D teething rings. We chewed on carrots and green 
onions, and when Mother used to protest and say 
that nobody else’s children had such primitive 
- food and that all the neighbors were kind enough 
- to cook the food for their children, her husband re- 
plied that he was going to prevent rickets if he 
- possibly could and that there was something in 
_ fresh tomatoes and oranges and vegetables that he 
- felt sure made bones grow straight and kept babies 
© healthy. Even mother’s milk isn’t enough for a 
© strong body, he said. 

Daddy also believed that large quantities of 
meat and fish and eggs were needed by small ba- 
bies. His theories were shocking to his contempo- 
raries in the medical profession. I remember, 
when I was six or seven, a fellow physician whom 
Daddy and I encountered at a local drugstore in 
Oak Park called out gaily, in a crude attempt at 
humor, “Well, Doctor, are you still killing babies 
with. steak ahd tomatoes?” 

-© My father bristled. It wasn’t funny to him. 
ust look at my patients six years from now,” he 
answered. “If you can find a case of rickets among 
_ them, I’ll eat my hat. Someday you'll be prescrib- 
< mg thesame thing.” The other doctor laughed de- 
_ risively and walked off. Daddy turned to me and 
~ said, “No children that I take care of are going to 
~~ grow up. with pigeon breasts and bowlegs if I can 
help it.” 7 
< My father wanted us to eat all kinds of foods and 
enjoy them. Whenever he introduced a new food 
to us, some of us disliked the new taste intensely, 
but there was no escaping it. Each of us had at 
least to try each food, and though we might not 
like it the first time, Dad had a theory that eating 
itin a small quantity. educated one’s taste buds 
to the point where, the fourth time, one began to 
enjoy it. We were not allowed to get emotional 
over food. No fuss was made about our eating it; 
: owe were just expected to finish what we were 





served at the table. Usually: ‘his was no 5 problem 
at all, for we had healthy appetites, But on the rare _ 
occasions when, for instance, I turned up my nose 
at one of the family’s favorite Saturday night 
dishes, a homemade vegetable soup, boiled with a 
meat bone and lots of pieces of meat in it, my par- 
ents would merely say, in a casual tone, “Oh, 
don’t you care for our good food, Marcelline? 
Then, apparently you are not hungry, and we’ll 
save it for you for breakfast.” I was then excused 
from the table. Cold vegetable soup was much less 
attractive the next morning, so I quickly learned © 
to “like” it. | | 

Daddy always wanted a good supply of food on 
hand; the kitchen shelves and our basement fruit 
room bulged to overflowing. Neither our own 
family nor our friends were ever denied after- 
school snacks. We would descend on the kitchen 
for bread and butter and peanut butter or brown 
sugar, or we took our guests with us down to the 
bricked-in fruit room in the basement, where they 
could help themselves from the barrels full of 
apples my father always kept on hand. 

The fruit-room shelves were laden with jars of 
crisp pickles, jelly, and jam. Much of our winter 
supply of preserves my father and our cook put up 
during the long summers from June to. September ; 
when we were at Walloon Lake. But the pine- 
apple he cooked in Oak Park. Every spring Dad 
brought home a crate or two of fresh. pineapple 
from the South Water Street Market in Chicago, 
and often he got up early the next morning and 
peeled, cut up, cooked, and canned the fruit before 
breakfast. Then he would lead us all to the base- 
ment to admire the dozens of gleaming quart 
jars of golden cubed pineapple lined up on the 
laundry table. 


| eee and kindly as my father was in most 
ways, he had certain rules in his own mind of what 
was right and what was wrong. With him it was 
black and white, with very little gray between. 
As a young man he had been taught, and had come 
to believe at Oberlin, that social dancing, card 
playing, and gambling were wrong. Smoking he 
disapproved of, and the drinking of alcoholic 
beverages was not only forbidden but looked down 
upon with scorn by my father. We all knew 
Mother did not entirely agree with Daddy on all 
these matters. She was as strict as he as to what 
was right or wrong, but her interpretation of 
which items belonged in the “wrong” category 
was much more lenient than his. 

To Mother a lie was wrong, but dancing was 
just healthy exercise. Cards were a pleasant pas- 
time and not wrong in themselves. She only 





< disapproved when cards were played for money. 
-Mother liked games, and we all played dominoes 
_ and checkers after dinner in the living room. Even 
-Daddy enjoyed dominoes, and Granduncle Tyley 
Hancock was the family expert. Mother used to 
-. tell me that Daddy’s idea of dancing’s being a bad 
thing came from what he referred to as “‘dance- 
hall girls.” Who these persons were, or where my 
father had known them, I had never heard. 
My father’s abhorrence of playing cards 
prompted him to destroy a pack he found in the 
room of one of the maids we had at one time. I 
ae < believe it was a cook named Mary Beck, who liked 
‘to play. Daddy had another reason to disapprove 
f Mary. Beck. She liked a wee drop on her day off. 
e was Irish, black-haired, pink-cheeked, with a 
ud jolly laugh, and she was a good cook too. 
She had a great fondness for Ernest and was 
. always bringing him special presents or giving him 
_ some extra tidbit in the kitchen. 
Qn one occasion she came home late after her 
E i day. off, rang the bell at midnight, waking Daddy 
rom sound sleep to let her in, and stumbled up 
<> the third-floor stairs, singing loudly. We all woke 
up at the noise, and when we asked Daddy what 
was happening, he just told us to go back to 
_ sleep. We never knew exactly what happened, but 
_ ..] remember that my father rushed out into the 
= > second-floor hallway, and after the noises subsided, 
- there was a strong smell of coffee in the air. Mary 
_ stayed in her room the next morning, but by 
afternoon she was back at work, a little pale and 
rather quiet as she stood by the sink, fixing the 
< vegetables for dinner. We did not ask any ques- 
n ‘here. was no more trouble for- several 
ks. But the second time Mary came home 
a -singing with whisky on her breath, she left our 
~~ house: abruptly, and a gift she had brought to my 
= brother was packed in her bag and left our house 
with her. She got no chance to give it to Ernest. 
OM y father could not compromise. 
Tf he was stern with others, our father was fully 
~~ as disciplined with himself. He had great courage, 
=- not only where moral issues were concerned but 
in enduring physical pain. 
One time Daddy was on a fishing trip in the 
early spring near Horton Bay, Michigan. In some 
way — I think through a fish hook’s being caught 
in his arm — my father developed blood poisoning 
in his left arm while on that trip. He had no 
~~ medical bag with him, and the fishing camp 
-where Daddy and young Wesley Dilworth, the 
blacksmith’s son, and some other men were staying 
was at least a day’s trip from a town or any medical 
om The. infected arm had bothered my father, 
Id-us later, but he thought that hot compresses 
ould reduce the swelling and make it possible for 




























































































AT THE HEMINGWAYS: MY DOCTOR FATHER - 


him to stay with the others until their fishing jaunt _ 
was over. But the night they were to leave the — 
camp to return to Horton Bay, his arm was not. 
only red and swollen but became hard and began | 
to throb. He was too good a doctor not to recog- 
nize these symptoms of danger, He knew an 
operation to drain the arm was necessary. He ` 
knew just what to do, but he wondered if he would s 
have the physical stamina and endurance to. 
plunge a sharp knife into his own extremely pain- 
ful arm. He decided there was only one way to ` 
find out, and that was to do it. As he described the 
scene, we could almost see the kerosene lamp- 
burning, lighting up the plain kitchen table, 
the sharp hunting knife, red-hot from the 
sterilized and ready. Daddy admitted it ve 
hardest thing he ever had to do. He inst 
Wesley and the other men to hold him tightly 
keep his left arm on the table. With his. good right 
hand he raised the knife and plunged it into hi 
own arm. E 
“It’s a good thing the baji were holding me 2 
he told us when he returned to Oak Park later. “I 
screamed bloody murder. I couldn’t help it, and 
the spurt of pus hit the ceiling. The boys had to 
duck. I was mighty glad the knife was red-hot, 
because it cauterized the incision, and I couldn’t 
have stood it to have to do anything else to that 
arm just then. I’m not ashamed to say it, Gracie,” 
he told my mother, as all of us children liste: ied 
too, “I cried like a baby when it was over, bi 
knew if I let it go another aay I might lose the 
arm.’ a 
“Oh, Clarence, how awful! I am s0 glad you 
are all right. Don’t tell any more.” My m 
almost moaned. “I just can’t beak to th : 
anybody’s being hurt like that. ss i 
“Well, it was no picnic, I can tell you,” eid: my 
father, “and now” — and. here Daddy changed — 
his tone of voice — “come and see what. I’ve 
brought you.” He opened his satchel and. said Ja 
“We'll have brook trout for dinner.” t 
“Brook trout!” said Mother. “How coil oi 
bring trout to [linois? I thought it was illegal to. 
take them out of Michigan.” F 
“Sh-sk-sh,” said Daddy. “Don’t say a word. 5 
They are all packed inside my bedroom slippers.” `. 
And sure enough, he brought out his newspaper- | 
wrapped slippers from his suitcase. Ferns were 
sticking out of the brown leather edges, and inside 
of each slipper were nestled half a dozen brook — 
trout, all gutted but with their heads and tails. 
still attached. We had them fried in butter that — 
night, and somehow my admiration for my ` 
father’s courage in the operation combined with — 
my memories of Horton Bay to make the fish © 
taste better than trout ever tasted before. 
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You think you have left me with: sunny f apricot palaces i | 
And cherry-stained roofs above the blood-stained. erare ae 


But it’s raining now in Rome; Ive closed the shutters, 

And a cat’s cry comes from where the streetcar lurches. 
Remember the terrace, the arms to trellis your head, 

The statued gardens where the white foam leapt? 

The wine-soaked songs along the sidewalk rubble, | 
Mussolini’s noonday siren while we slept? 

Well, chicory’s now no longer mermaid hair 

Washed up by chance in early market baskets; 

Old women have long ceased playing the Befana, too, 

And beg to nourish their black-draped, walking Caket 
Your rivals, the dashing carpenter and fabbro, = E 
Still dash up the stairs, in three hours to earn the price 

Of a coffee or two and perhaps a roll from Milano | 
Cellophaned dryly shut, and a Marlboro fag if they’ re niceg 
While garlicked fingers loosen the ocher diapers. 
(Remember those icy beauties, their vase-smooth shoulders; 
The dark-spade challenge of their chignoned locks? — 
The life they carry resembles Grand Canyon boulders!) 
And the failed films of failed life never fail to assure _ 
The factory worker that his troubles are realistic, 
While chattering of war or art at either Rosati, — 

The wealthy go off to bed at the tempo “ballistic.” _ 


< Will you be coming back to this damp crux of the world? _ 


I need to touch your cheeks and girlish waist — 

And bite your ear until you're deaf with music- 

And bite your tongue until it has my taste. — 

For here there are no chandelier-flaked salons 

Nor crumbling golden alleys so colorful, © 

Nor worldliness nor sane rusticity, 

Not even the sense of death — just a miserable lull. 
And our only refuge is in each other’s arms _ 

Within a cheated, borrowed, broken room; = 
We’re but the atomic remnants Leopardi mentioned: 
On volcanic ash — forsythia-yellow broom. = 

Our young enthusiasm’s grown to appetite, | 

And our innocent malice meets their indifference; 
For who gives a damn when Bruno broods over flowers 
About where to stage the bases of bomb defense? ` 
Once we were their hope and they our necessity, we 


We brought over our muscle to add to their nervous s twitchy 1 


But not even Neronic fiddles smoke up the air, = 
And both of us suffer now from a green-palm iteh. 

So come back with a canvas or bass-clef spaces or pens, | 
But come without hope or greed to these sunless sheets, 
Come with the shimmering cupolas of skeptic eyes 

To this skyless country where only an old rug eae 
Come walk with me where stony orchards grow, _ 
But keep your acrid August-orange mouth near; 

And pinched in a crowd of strangers high on the Pincio, 
We'll kiss in the sunset glow of a hemisphere. 
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HENRY MOORE'S WORLD 


by Carlton Lake 


The most distinguished living sculptor, Henry Moore opened 
up as he never has before in the talk with CARLTON LAKE 
which follows. Mr. Lake, art critic for the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR, has lived abroad since 1952. Last autumn, after his 
visit with Mr. Moore in Hertfordshire, he returned to the 


United States, where he is now at work on a new book. 


E- Moore is a kindly, soft-spoken York- 
shireman, a boyish, vigorous sixty-three, with 
clear blue eyes, a ready smile, and a shock of gray 
hair that starts well back of the forehead. He sat 
down in a corner of a divan diagonally opposite 
me in the small, friendly sitting room of his white 
Hertfordshire farmhouse. We had been talking, a 
few days earlier, in Paris, where he had gone to 
supervise the installation of his big retrospective 
show at the Musée Rodin. We had parted com- 
pany in front of one of his latest, and finest, works, 
one of the two monumental Two-Piece Reclining 
Figures. The conversation today returned us to that 
point. 

“It’s a good thing, this post-war proliferation of 
sculptors,” he said. ‘‘In America before the war, 
one could mention Calder, and that was all. 
Now there are Lipton, Roszak, Lassaw, David 
Smith, and many, many others. In England, one 
might name thirty; in Italy, at least twenty. A 
good thing for sculpture in general, but it creates 
problems. The number of foundries hasn’t in- 
creased comparably. It was all but impossible to 
get some of my big pieces cast into bronze in time 
for the exhibition, which started off in Hamburg. 

“I was fortunate in finding a foundry in West 
Germany that could cast the two large Two-Piece 
Reclining Figures for me in time for the opening. I 
went to Hamburg before the show opened so I 
could see the casts and finish off the patinating. 
That was in May, 1960. From there the exhibi- 
tion went to Essen, then on to Zurich, Munich, 
and Rome. I went to Rome for the opening there. 

“When the exhibition moved to Paris, to the 
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Musée Rodin, I had to go there too, since I had 
promised to help them solve the problems involved 
in placing the sculpture. The Musée Rodin is 
not an exhibition museum, like the Tate or the 
Museum of Modern Art in Rome, which is set up 
for changing exhibitions. Most of my things, as 
you saw, had to be displayed in the chapel, and 
that’s hardly an ideal setting. The light is bad, and 
the architecture of the interior interferes with per- 
spective. The big pieces, at least, could be placed 
outside, but it was too early to start using the gar- 
dens, and the pieces that were grouped around the 
museum itself had to stand up against a baroque 
building. Not the ideal background. Not one I 
would have chosen, anyway. 

“Of course, all exhibitions are to some extent 
compromises. They have to be, even in well-lit, 
well-built galleries. An exhibition which groups 
works of mine isn’t what I envisage as I do sculp- 
ture. Each sculpture is an individual creation, 
and one doesn’t do it with relation to one’s other 
works. It’s really a false affair, sticking fifty of 
them together like that. A collector in Scotland 
who has three large pieces of mine has set them 
outdoors on his sheep farm over an area of about 
three miles. Each piece has its own setting, unaf- 
fected by the others. Each of them has its own 
relation to nature. That’s why I make them out- 
doors, so I can see each sculpture in relation to the 
sky and the trees. I’ve arranged my studio so I 
can work outside. That’s the nearest to the ideal. 
But seeing them all within half an hour in an exhi- 
bition like mine in the Rodin Museum is a poor 
substitute for seeing things.” 


The Atlantic Monthly 


I told Moore I couldn’t recall that the Musée 
Rodin had ever before given itself over to the works 
of a single sculptor, except Rodin, of course. It 
does have a group showing every spring, at the 
back of the garden, of the leading younger sculp- 
tors of the Ecole de Paris —a kind of continuing 
moral obligation. And a year ago it showed a com- 
parable survey of modern Italian sculpture. But 
the Moore show, so far as I could remember, was 
the first full-scale retrospective of a single living 
sculptor. 

He looked understandably happy about that. 
“That makes up for all the disadvantages,’ he 
said. “For me, Rodin is the greatest sculptor since 
Michelangelo.” 

“And after Rodin?” I asked him. 

“Then it’s on to Amsterdam, Berlin, and wind- 
ing up at Vienna in the autumn,” he said, neatly 
side-stepping the trap. “Shall we go into the 
studio?” 


I FOLLOWED him into the vestibule. We put on 
our hats and coats and crossed the courtyard, 
through the early-spring drizzle. Moore opened 
the door at the end of the studio nearest the house, 
and we went inside. It is a fairly long building, 
but narrow and not high, and its dimensions limit 
its usefulness to smaller pieces. It was filled with 
many of them, new and old, dust-covered and 
freshly patinated, work in progress on stands, sacks 
of plaster. 

“This was the stable when we came here in 
1940,” Moore said. “We had been living down in 
Kent, then moved to London. We came here fora 
weekend during the blitz in 1940. While we were 
here, my studio, which was in Hampstead, was put 
out of commission by a near miss. All the windows 
were shattered, and a number of pieces were dam- 
aged. That decided us. We stayed on here for six 
months as tenants and then bought the place.” 

I asked him how living out here had fitted in 
with his work as a war artist. “I went into Lon- 
don two or three days a week to do my shelter 
drawings,” he said. “Its curious how that all 
started. The official shelters were insufficient. 
People had taken to rolling their blankets about 
eight or nine o’clock in the evening, going down 
into the tube stations, and settling on the plat- 
forms. The authorities could do nothing about it. 
Later on, the government began to organize things 
better. They put in lavatories and coffee bars 
down there and began building four-tiered bunks 
for the children. It was like a huge city in the bow- 
els of the earth. When I first saw it, quite by acci- 
dent -— I had gone into one of them during an air 
raid — I saw hundreds of Henry Moore Reclining 
Figures stretched along the platforms. I was fas- 
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cinated, visually. I went back again and again. I 
hadn’t intended to be a war artist. I had seen sol- 
diers and planes before, and no experience of that 
kind meant anything to me. But scenes like those 
in the underground had never happened before, 
except in the holds of slave ships. ‘This was unique. 
I had already volunteered to do munition tool- 
making. The government had appealed to those 
with special skills with their hands, engravers and 
so on. I expected to be called up for that work at 
any moment, and I knew Pd be doing no large 
pieces. Therefore, I felt free to take on this. 

“Anyway, as I was saying, this building was the 
stable. I had only to open up the doors in the back 
and put in top lights. Pd always worked in the 
open air, you know, down in Kent. Sculpture is 
an open-air art. Painting’s an indoor art. You 
wouldn’t put a Rembrandt on the lawn to look at, 
but sculpture in the great periods — Egyptias, 
Greek, Gothic — has always been an outdoor ob- 
ject. I’ve always thought my own work that way, 
felt it that way. I did the Time-Life stone screen 
outside and watched it grow from the green. I 
haven’t liked being cooped up. In England you 
can do it that way; we’ve got the weather for it.” 
I smiled, very conscious of the tattoo of the rain 
on the roof. Moore saw me and looked up over 
our heads. “‘Oh, we do have a bit of rain now and 
again,” he said, “‘but then I just work under tar- 
paulins. That’s the way I did with the Time-Life 
wall. I’ve worked in southern Italy and been 
terribly debilitated by the heat. And in Norway 
and Sweden the winters are so dark. It’s all non- 
sense, what they say about the English climate. 
It’s ideal. It’s been a wonderful winter. We had 
just a touch of frost in mid-March, not bad at all. 
The pipes are all uncovered. Since they freeze 
up only about once in four years, it’s hardly worth 
the trouble to cover them.” 

He looked around the 
studio. “You can see I use 
this now only for finishing 
and patinating. I nip in at 
night to see to the finishing 
touches.” He walked over 
to a bench and put his 
hand on a bronze Helmet- 
Head, a stylized abstraction 
of the human head about 
fourteen inches high, sim- 
ilar to one I had seen in 
the Musée Rodin exhibi- 
tion. It was made up of 
two separate pieces, a hollow casque in the gen- 
eral shape of a head, and an inner figure which 
was a simplification of the human torso. 

“When bronze comes from the foundry,” Moore 
said, “‘it’s like a rather dirty new penny. Clean 





Helmet-Head No. IT, 1950 


nature — out here, for example — will turn it 
green. Sooty, chemical-laden air, like London’s, 
turns it black. As Chinese bronzes show, it can 
have remarkable quality and variety. When I was 
a young sculptor and did nothing but carving, I 
used to talk a lot about ‘truth to materials.’ I have 
found, though, that bronze can do anything.” He 
rubbed his hand over the smooth, darkening sur- 
face of the bronze head. “If one wants to give 
that sense of internal action, a feeling of force from 
within, one of the qualities in form that give vital- 
ity, you can’t get that by only rough surfaces. 
Young sculptors say, ‘I don’t like smooth surfaces.’ 
That’s a very superficial point of view, like saying, 
‘I only like people with rough tweeds.’ The tex- 
ture of a piece of sculpture should be the outcome 
of its character, of what you are seeking to do. 
It’s not just a surface embellishment.” 

Moore clenched his fist and held it up to me. 
The skin was drawn taut and smooth and white 
over the protruding knuckles. “You get a much 
stronger feeling of pressure from inside this way 
than when you look at the hand held normally,” 
he said. 

The rain had penetrated a crack in the roof near 
where we were standing and had begun to drip 
down onto some sacks of plaster. Moore leaned 
over and pulled them out of the way. He returned 
to the Helmet-Head. 

“I did the first of these in about 1940,” he said. 
“I was working on the idea of a form within a 
form. This idea of protection, of shelter within 
armor, has been a theme with me for twenty years 
or more. It may have some psychological thing 
behind it, the mother-and-child idea, perhaps. 
You see, if this helmet weren’t smooth, it wouldn’t 
have that idea of ‘helmet.’ I meant it to have a 
kind of mechanical vitality.” He turned the hel- 
met around so that the back was facing us. There 
was a large cutaway area. “It wouldn’t have this 
feeling of mystery, either, just as in a kind of 
armor. It’s a caricature of the human figure, in a 
sense.” 

He pointed to another Helmet-Head over against 
the wall. It had a uniform green patina. ‘‘There’s 
one I did last year.” We walked over to it. It was 
less regular in its conformation than the other 
one. “Inside, you see, it has more of a machine 
feeling, but the outside is more pushed about. Oh, 
if I had four or five lifetimes, I couldn’t exhaust the 
possibilities of that idea. If a theme is funda- 
mental, it keeps recurring. Like the Reclining 
Figures or the Mother and Child. This kind 
of relationship — one figure within another — is 
illimitable.” 

Moore turned and walked to the end of the old 
stable. I followed him through a door into a 
smaller room. Facing us was a Mother and Child 
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bronze figure of 1953 in which the child lunges 
avidly for the mother’s breast and the mother 
seems to be holding the child at a distance. It is a 
harsh, angular piece with an element of savagery. 
“The child is almost eating its mother, you see,” 
Moore said, nodding in its 
direction. Next to it, in 
sharp contrast, was a small 
version of a 1952-1953 
sculpture called Upright 
External/Internal Form, a 
bronze which has a curving 
inner figure that could 
be a child, within the cut- 
away sheltering form rep- 
resenting its mother. 

He walked over to an- 
other version of the Helmet- 
Head. “This one is in 
lead,” he said. “I had to 
turn it into bronze, though; 
the lead was too vulner- 
able.” He reached inside 
the casque, moved the 
inner figure forward and 
back. One had the feeling 
of the nose in movement. ‘‘You see how it is 
with these forms within forms,” he said. “The 
possibilities are rich, endless.” 


External/Internal Form 


W. LEFT the studio and walked to a small, one- 
story building only a few yards away. Moore let 
us in. There were a number of very small terra- 
cotta pieces, obviously studies for other things. 
From a low table Moore picked up a small curving 
piece of what appeared to be baked clay and 
looked like a portion of the torso of one of his own 
small Reclining Figures. ‘“‘This is nothing of 
mine,” he said. ‘‘All these bits here” — he pointed 
down to the table, covered with such fragments — 
“are natural objects, bits of pebbles, bones, and 
shells, things one has picked up because one found 
them intriguing for their shape. If one comes 
in here at night with a completely blank mind, in 
ten minutes something would give one a start on an 
idea, if one wished. At the seaside each year one 
picks them up, interprets them, and lets them be a 
start for something. Leonardo demonstrated that 
a battle scene can be found in the lichen marks on 
a wall. But it has to be interpreted. It can’t be 
simply copied. Leonardo would have found a 
much better battle scene than a lesser artist, of 
course. But one’s problems aren’t solved by find- 
ing an object. It’s what one does with it that 
counts. The principle is there, but there are many 
natural forms that are inert, dead. They have no 


o work = ~~ the stringed figures. 
< of them, a Mother and Child theme in lead and wire. 


= child were pierced with small holes. 


o sibilities of them, and I did some. 








life until you. put it in. That’s the difference be- 
tween sculpture and architecture. Each deals with 
form. Aesthetically the same judgments apply, but 
there is a difference. In sculpture you are free to 
create objects which have a life of their own. Good 
architecture is based on formal relationships, but 
architecture has a functional purpose. Sculpture 
has an expressionist end and is freer.” 
I asked Moore what he considered to be the 
basis of the art of sculpture. “For me,” he said, 
“sculpture: is based on and remains close to the 
That works both ways. We make 
the kind of De we make because we are the 
shape we are, because we have the proportions we 
have. All those things make us respond to form 


< and shape in certain ways. If we had the shape of 


cows, and went about on four legs, the whole 
` basis of sculpture would be entirely different. If it 


-. were only a matter of making a pleasurable rela- 


tionship between forms, sculpture would lose, for 


oa me, its fundamental importance. It would become 


too easy. Let me show you what I mean.” We 
_ went back into the near end of the studio we had 

_ just left. “At one period, just before the war, in 
1938. I think, I began the most abstract side of my 
> He pointed to one 


The generalized forms of the heads of mother and 
Taut pieces 
of wire joined the heads together. Similar wires 
stretched from the simplified mouth of the child to 
the mother’s breasts. I told Moore I had often 
wondered how those figures got started. 

“Well, I had gone one day to the Science Mu- 
= seum at South Kensington and had been greatly 
intrigued by some of the mathematical models; 
_ you know, those hyperbolic paraboloids and groins 
` and soon, developed by La Grange in Paris, that 
have geometric figures at the ends with colored 
‘threads from one to the other to show what the 
~ form between would be. I saw the sculptural pos- 
| I could have 

done hundreds. They were fun, but too much in 
the nature of experiments to be really satisfying. 
‘That’s a different thing from expressing some deep 
human experience one might have had. When 
_ the war came, I gave up this type of thing. Others, 
> like Gabo and Barbara Hepworth, have gone on 
_ doing it. It becomes a matter of ingenuity rather 
than a fundamental human experience.” 

We walked back into the small building again. 
Moore reached over and picked up a little curving 
serrate shell, formed like a small denture. He 
_ moved it around in his hand, held it up on end. 





= “You can see the horns of a bull there, or a cater- 


7 -pillar rearing up. I find that having many objects 


-like that about, handling them, gives me ideas. 


n ‘The wh ole of nature — bones, pebbles, shells, 
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clouds, tree trunks, flowers —all is grist to the 
mill of a sculptor. It all needs to be brought in at 
one time. People have thought —the later 
Greeks, in the Hellenistic period — that the human 
figure was the only subject, that it ended there; a 
question of copying. But I believe it’s a question of 
metamorphosis. We must relate the human figure 
to animals, to clouds, to the landscape — bring 
them all together. There’ s no difference between 
them all. By using them like metaphors i in poetry; 
you give new meaning to things.” | 


W. WALKED outside. Ahead of us, behind the 
farmhouse, stretched the gently sloping green of 
Moore’s property. About three hundred yards to 
the rear stood the two large studios where he works 
on his monumental pieces. Between us and them, 
half a dozen of his larger sculptures had been 
placed in such a way that they seemed almost to 
be growing out of the earth. We started down the 
path toward the big studio. 

“If I tried to do the South Downs or a Scottish 
mist,” he said, “it would be nothing but a scale 
model of what nature does more impressively. 
But, take, for example, my Two-Piece Reclining 
Figures; if you relate the human figure to land- 
scape, as I tried to do there, you give the big scale 
of mountains, you give the landscape a relation to 
your body, and give added meaning to both.” 

Moore pointed to a little hillock on our right. 
“A cast of the Aing and Queen was there until just 
the other day, but I had to send it off to an exhibi- 
tion.” Nearer to us was a cast of the Drabed Re- 
clinng Figure, about five feet long, which Moore 
executed in 1952-1953 for the Time-Life build- 
ing in Bond Street, London. Off to the right I 
saw a model of the Reclining Figure he did in 1957- 
1958 for UNESCO headquarters in Paris. This 
one looked like a bronze. I asked him about it. 

“Thats the original model for the UNESCO 
piece,” he said. “Its half size and in plaster. I 
had the plaster bronzed to see what it would look 
like cast in bronze. I hadn’t intended to cast it, 
but then I decided I didn’t want to lose the orig- 
inal. My property used to end just below here. 
That field’? — he indicated the rolling land off to 
the south — “belonged to a small-holding farmer. 
He died, and I bought it and built the big studio 
to do the UNESCO figure. Then, when I worked 
out the details, I realized the job was too big to do 
here, and so I went to Italy with the plaster model 
and worked there. The finished piece consists of 
four blocks of Roman travertine, excluding the 
pedestal base, of course. It is over sixteen feet long 
and weighs thirty-nine tons, but the original blocks 
weighed something like sixty tons before I went to 








work on them. That size and weight, of course, 
would have made it impossible to have done the 
carving here in my studio. Transport expenses 
alone would have been enormous, and I wouldn't 
have been able to handic such weights. I pro- 
duced the full-size stone sculpture at Messrs Hen- 
raux’s stone and marble works at Querceta, a small 
village at the foot of the Carrara Mountains, about 
a mile from Forte dei Marmi. The stone was quar- 
ried near Rome, but Messrs Henraux brought it 
from the quarries to their works at Querceta for 
me. There they have a large overhead crane, which 


y 


simplii ied everything. But it took me nearly a 
“with the help of two of Messrs Henraux’s 
Storie-Garvers. 
“UNESCO originally asked me for a bronze. I 
did some drawings with that in mind, but as I 
tan thought about it, I realized that since bronze goes 
dark outdoors, and the sculpture would have as its 
‘background a building that is mostly glass, which 
ef looks. black, the fenestration would have been too 
p ; _ much. the same tone, and you would have lost the 
A _ sculpture. So then I worked on the idea of siting 
© the figure against a background of its own, but 
then, inside the building you wouldn’t have had a 
view of the sculpture. Half the views would have 
been lost. So I finally decided the only solution 
was to use a light- colored stone, and I settled on 
-the same stone they’ve used for the top of the build- 
ing: travertine. It’s a beautiful stone. Pd always 
wanted to do a large piece in it. At the unveiling 
it looked too white — all newly carved stone has 
=o „a white dust on it — but on my last trip to Paris, I 
en, o UNESCO, and I saw that it’s weathering 
icely. In ten or twenty years’ time, with the 
g of the Paris rain, it will be fine. Half of 
ne is built of travertine. 
Of course, it was a harder job than it would 
been. if I'd done it in bronze. When you 

















































` Reclining Figure, 1958, UNESCO Building, Paris 
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carve, you're dealing with the absolute final piece. 
The practical problems are much greater than | 
those you have with a large bronze. If Pd done it 
in bronze, the original would have been in plaster, 
and hollow. ld have cut it up and shipped it 
off to the bronze founder, and the practical prob- 
lems would have been his. i 
“When I’m doing pieces for bronze, I work oct E 
casionally in soft clay, which has to be cast in 
plaster. Generally, though, I work directly in 
plaster, building it up on a wooden framework. I 
put iton with a trowel or a spatula. It hardens in a 
quarter of an hour, and I can cut it down and 
build it up again.” ; 


B. now we had reached the ba white sa 
Across the front ran a cement platform with 
ramp leading up to it. On the platform were sev- 
eral large sculptures, covered with tarpaulins, on ~ 
heavy wheeled bases. Moore identified one of 
them as the bronze cast of the original model for 
the UNESCO piece. The fine English mist was 
coming down rather hard now, but we were shel- 
tered, except for splashes, by a projection of the 
roof that extended out over the cement platform. 
Moore smiled seraphically. “‘Isn’t this wonder- 
ful!” he exclaimed. “It’s a typical English day. E 
spent a month in Spain once. It never rained ex. . 
cept for one day. And when the rain came, I~ 
started singing and jumping around. I hadn't. 
realized how much one could love rain. Itsa- 
great place to work, out here’? — he pointed ACTOSS £ 
the fields to the south — “‘seeing things take form: 
against that landscape. I only wish we could have 
extended the platform on the north end, so that 
one could have seen the sculpture against another 
background, too.” I followed his eyes in that di- 
rection. Across the roadway leading to another 
studio, sheep were grazing in pastureland some- 
what higher than the ground on which the big 
studio had been built. 

“Lers go inside,” he said. I followed him into 
the high, light studio. Most of the central area was _ 
taken up by bronze casts of two of Moore’s most 
important recent works, the Two-Piece Ree lining 
Figures (Nos. I and IT) of 1959 and 1960. In these, 
everything that Moore has done to date is some- 
how summed up and, at the same time, extended, 
because here, quite literally, he has added a new 
dimension to his work. The massive figures have 
been broken into two fragments, yet their unity is 
total. In the fragmenting of the form, Moore has, 
paradoxically, unleashed a force which is cen- 
tripetal in its effect. I asked him how he had got 
started with this idea. 

“Well,” he said, “the UNESCO thing, as Pve 
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told you, came to me in a flash after four or five 
months of attempting to solve it as a bronze. The 
Two-Piece Reclining Figures must have been working 
around in the back of my mind for years, really. 
As long ago as 1934 I had done a number of 
smaller pieces composed of separate forms, two- 
and three-piece carvings in ironstone, ebony, ala- 
baster, and other materials. They were all more 
abstract than these. I don’t think it was a con- 
scious or intentional thing for me to break up the 
figures in this way, but I suppose those earlier 
works, from the thirties, had something to do with 
it. I didn’t do any preliminary drawings for these. 
I wish now I had. One of them goes off to the 
Kröller-Müller Museum, and they’ve asked me if 
- I have some preliminary drawings. 
© “I did the high one first, then the more defi- 
nitely reclining one. There’s a third one, even 
larger, that’s just gone off to the foundry. I did 
the first one in two pieces almost without intending 
to. But after Pd done it, then the second one be- 
came a conscious idea. I realized what an advan- 
tage a separated two-piece composition could have 
in relating figures to landscape.” He walked over 
to Reclining Figure No. IT, put his hands on the 
knees and the breasts. “Knees and breasts are 
mountains,” he said. “Once these two parts be- 
come separated, you don’t expect it to be a natu- 
ralistic figure; therefore, you can more justifiably 
make it like a landscape or a rock. If it is a single 
figure, you can guess what it’s going to be like. If 
it is in two pieces, there’s a bigger surprise, you 
have more unexpected views; therefore, the spe- 
cial advantage of sculpture over painting — of 
having the possibility of many different views — 
is more fully exploited.” 

Moore moved over to Reclining Figure No. I. He 
_ turned it slowly on its movable base. “The front 
view doesn’t enable one to foresee the back view. 
As you move around it, the two parts overlap or 


Two-Piece Reclining Figure No. 11, 1960. 51 inches high 
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they open up and there’s space between. Sculp- 
ture is like a journey. You have a different view 
as you return. The three-dimensional world is full - 
of surprises in a way that a two-dimensional world 
never could be. For example, if we were made 
flat, as though cut out of cardboard, there are cer- 
tain ideas about the human body that would be 
only symbols. Now, painting has certain advan- 
tages — color and so on — but sculpture has end- 
less possibilities.” He pulled up one knee and as- 
sumed a posture similar to Michelangelo’s Dying 
Captive. He drew his hands back slowly over his 
protruding knee. ‘‘Michelangelo’s method was to 
release form until it was all out of the block, grad- 
ually revealing the thing from the front view back- 
wards. He had such a sense of form he could do it 
like that. In a way, that is not a spatial approach. 
A spatial approach would deal with big masses 
first, from all round, and eventually come through 
to the detail in those masses, at the end. Even 
though I think Michelangelo was the greatest 
genius of the visual arts ever, I wouldn’t work the 
same way. 

“The Upright External /Internal Form I did in 1952 
and 1953 was a transitional stage from those early 
smaller pieces to these Two-Piece Reclining Figures, it 
seems to me in retrospect. I may do some that split 
into more than two parts. They are still one unit, 
not two or three separate figures. You'll note that 
Number Two is bolted in place on its pedestal. Num- 
ber One isn’t. But if somebody moved one of those 
parts one inch, straightaway Pd know.” Moore 
extended his arm into the open area between the 
two parts of the figure, then into its concavities. 
“The space would be different, the angles through 
here, there. All the relationships would be 
changed.” 

He wiped the dust off his hands and came 
around to my side of the base. “Sculptors now- 
adays are trying to exploit space,” he said. “In 
the old days they just 
looked at form. The new 
sculptors are more space 
conscious. Some of the 
welders and wire sculptors — 
think they're using. space, 
but often they’re only us- 
ing tricks. To understand 
proper space, you have to 
understand solid form as 
well.” He picked up a 
telephone handset from a 
shelf behind him. He tan- 
gled its wires into complete 
confusion. “A young sculp- 
tor who works all in strings 
and wires may not under- 
stand space any more than 











an old-time academic sculptor. He’s using a 
~~ method which gives him his space automatically. 

_ But proper space is the negative of solid form. You 

-need to understand form.” 

-= I asked him about the function of the holes in 
many of his works. “The holes,” he said, “are an 
expansion of three-dimensional form. They’re 

‘one and the same. At a certain point I began to 


e? A cave isa shape. It’s not the lump of 
1ountain over it.” 
J asked him if he thought it was easier for a 
-sculptor to pass off bad work on the public than 
-fora painter to do so. He thought for a moment. 
Jt seems to me,” he said, “that the painter's 
‘means are more easily available, whereas sculp- 
ure presents such technical difficulties that a 
sculptor must necessarily be more seasoned by the 
time he has mastered them. On the other hand, 
the layman has less familiarity with sculpture than 
he has with painting and is perhaps less capable of 
-differentiating between good and bad there. Lets 
ay that it would be easier for a painter to get 
way with that sort of thing if he had mastered his 
means, but because of the greater technical difi- 
-. culties involved in sculpture, the layman may see 
‘through the bad sculpture less easily. Of course, 
„set up a distinction between abstract 
-and try to separate good from bad 
basis. It’s a false distinction, in any case, 
enerally an emotional one. Take Poussin, 
stance. He’s like a juggler, not with two or 
yalls, but with twenty, and keeping them all 



































_ everything to squares and rectangles.” . 
We left the big studio and walked out into the 
roadway that led past the grazing sheep to a 
yellow-brick building. We went inside. Moore 
walked over to a cast of his Falling Warrior (1956- 
1957), a tragic representation, about five feet long, 

of a warrior who has fallen on his back but is still 

=- holding his shield. “Pve been patinating this for 
an exhibition,” he said. He rubbed the chest in 
an area where the bronze glowed dully beneath 

e green patina. “One can get it so that the sur- 

„s seem to have been arrived at in the natural 

yer We walked over to the far wall, to one of 

© -= Moore's most powerful and dramatic recent 
> works, Relief No. I, a seven-and-a-half-foot bronze 





















- that “one” had come and gone, long since. (We ie, 
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upright figure, only half emerged from the block, 
in which all the salient features of the torso, front 
view, are strongly accentuated. | 
“Renaissance sculptors,’ he said, “used relief 
pictorially. They reduced depth almost mathe- 
matically. They had the | a 
same use of perspective as 
painters. For some time 
I’ve thought one might use 
relief in its own way, to ex- | 
ploit the projection and | 
recession of form and make; 
it more powerful in relief | 
than a realistic rendering | 
of compressed representa- 
tion.” He reached over 
and, with his hands, vig-. 
orously outlined the pro-. 
jection and recession of © 
the upper-chest area. “To | 
make the chest more 
strong, to make it come out 
more, you send it back k 
underneath.” His hands cut through the shadowy 
recess beneath the upper chest, followed the form 
down to the waist, and jutted out as the waist flared 
into hips. “You bring the hips out more, and the | 
umbilicus” — he put the stress on the penult and 
gave it a long i. “One has made the projections 
and recessions for their own sakes rather than 
a pictorial use of relief. That requires as b 
sense of space as if one had made a whole sculpt 
in the round. Form is indivisible. The unde 
standing of three-dimensional form involves < 
points of view about form — space, interior and 
exterior form, pressure from within; they’re all one 
and the same big problem. They're all mixed up 
with the human thing, with one’s own body and 
how one thinks about everything. This talk of 
representational and nonrepresentational art, spa- 
tial and nonspatial sculpture, is all nonsense. | 
There’s no cutting it up into separate compart- `. 
ments. It’s all one? =o 
Something about the way he said “one” made 
me think of time. I looked at my watch and saw 


Relief No. I. 734 feet high 





had started our wanderings right after breakfast.) 
Moore looked at his watch. “Gracious,” he said. 
I felt a bit guilty and must have looked it. He read 
my expression. ‘Oh, it’s not the time that bothers 
me,” he said. “I'm just wondering about my 
daughter Mary. She’s with the Aldermaston 
marchers, and they ought to be getting into 
Trafalgar Square pretty soon. Rather rough, with 
all this rain.” E 

“This is the ideal climate,” I said. 

Moore grinned. ‘Well,’ he said, “she is only 
fifteen, you know. Give her time.” 
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ee Had F on the road together seven or 


Free State one week, the northern and eastern 
Transvaal the next, Natal and Zululand a third. 
Now. and then they did Bechuanaland and South- 
` ern Rhodesia and were gone for a-‘month. They 
_ sat side by side, for thousands of miles and thou- 

sands of hours, the commercial traveler, Hirsch, 

~ and his boy. ‘The boy wasa youngster when Hirsch 
him | on, with one pair of gray flannels, a clean 
shirt, and a nervous sniff; he said he’d beei alorry 
driver, and at least he didn’t stink — “When 
youre shut. up with them in a car all day, believe 
‘me, you want to find a native who doesn’t stink.” 
oy wore, like Hirsch, the line of Ameri- 
-cut suits hat Hirsch carried, and fancy socks, 








strap of thick gilt links, all bought wholesale. He 
had an ear of white handkerchief always showing 
in his breast pocket, though he still economically 
blew his nose in his fingers when they made a 
stop out in the veld. 

ave He drove, and .Hirsch sat beside him, peeling 
- back the pages of paperbacks, jerking slowly in and 
_ gut of sleep, or scribbling i in his order books. They 
~ did not speak. When the car flourished to a stop 
Prag outside the veranda of some country store, Hirsch 
got out without haste and went in ahead — he 
P: hated to “make an impression like a hawker,” 


` eight years, Mondays to Fridays. They did the- 


suede. shoes, and an antimagnetic watch with a- 
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and delivered ihe Ann Radeliffe lecture at Radcliffe College. ee 


coming into a store with his ‘goods behiiid him. 
When he had exchanged greetings with the store- 


keeper and leaned on the counter chatting for a= ao 
minute or-two, as if. he had nothing. todo butenjoy 


the dimness of the interior, he would stir with a 
good-humored sigh: “Pd better show you what I’ve 
got. It’s ashame to drag such lovely stuff about in 
this dust. Phillip!’ — his face loomed in the dim- 
ness of the doorway a moment — “get a move on 
there,” | 

So long as it was not raining, , Phillip kept o one 
elbow on the rolled-down window, the long fore- 
arm reaching up to where his slender hand, shaded 
like the coat of some rare animal from. tea-rose 
pink on the palm to dark mat brown | on. the back, — 
appeared to support the car’s gleamin 
caryatid. The hand would \ 
















goods” as well, the special stand of men’s suits — 
hanging on a rail that was made to fit into the back 
of the car. Then he would saunter. out into the 
street again, giving his tall shoulders a cat’s pleas- 
urable movement under fur—a movement that 
conveyed to him the excellent drape of his jacket. 
He would take cigarettes out of his pocket and — 
lean, smoking, against the car’s warm flank. 

Sometimes he held court; like Hirsch, he had 
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“if ae store carried what Hirsch ‘call led phigiclam i 


become well known on the regular routes. The 
country people were not exactly shy of him and his 
kind, but his clothes and his air of city know-how 
imposed a certain admiring constraint on them, 
even if, as in the case of some of the older men and 
women, they disapproved of the city and the 
aping of the white man’s ways. He was not above 
playing a game of morabaraba, an ancient African 
kind of draughts, with the blacks from the grain- 
and-feed store in a dorp on the Free State run. 
Hirsch was always a long time in the general 
store next door, and meanwhile, Phillip pulled up 
the perfect creases of his trousers and kneeled over 
the lines of the board drawn with a stone in the 
dust, ready to show them that you couldn’t beat a 
chap who had got his training in the big lunch- 
hour games that are played every day outside the 
wholesale houses in Johannesburg. At one or two 
garages, where the petrol attendants in foam-rub- 
ber baseball caps given by Shell had picked up a 
lick of passing sophistication, he sometimes got a 
poker game. The first time his boss, Hirsch, dis- 
covered him at this (Phillip had overestimated the 
time Hirsch would spend over the quick hand of 
Klabberyas he was obliged to take, in the way of 
business, with a local storekeeper), Hirsch’s anger 
at being kept waiting vanished in a kind of amused 
and grudging pride. “‘You’re a big fella, now, eh, 
Phillip? I’ve made a man of you. When you came 
to me you were a real pickanin. Now you’ve been 
around so much, you’re taking the boys’ money off 
them on the road. Did you win?” 

“Ah, no, sir,” Phillip suddenly lied, with a grin. 

*‘Ah-h-h, whats the matter with you? You 
didn’t win?” For a moment Hirsch looked almost 
as if he were about to give him a few tips. After 
that, he always passed his worn packs of cards on to 
his boy. And Phillip learned, as time went by, to 
say without so much as a flicker of an eyelid, “I 
don’t like the sound of the engine, boss. There’s 
something loose there. I’m going to get under- 
neath and have a look while I’m down at the 
garage taking petrol.” 


iB was true that Hirsch had taught his boy every- 
thing the boy knew, although the years of silence 
between them in the car had never been broken by 
conversation or an exchange of ideas. Hirsch was 
one of those pale, plump, freckled Jews, with pale- 
blue eyes, a thick snub nose, and the remains of 
curly blond hair that had begun to fall out before 
he was twenty. A number of his best stories de- 
pended for their denouement on the fact that 
somebody or other had not realized that he was a 
Jew. His pride in this belief that nobody would 
take him for one was not conventionally anti- 
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Semitic, but based on the reasoning that it was a 
matter of pride, on the part of the Jewish people, 
that they could count him among them whe . he 
was fitted by nature with the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of a more privileged race. Another of 
his advantages was that he spoke Afrikaans as 
fluently and idiomatically as any Afrikaner. ‘This, 
as his boy had heard him explain time and again 
to English-speaking people, was essential, because, 
low and ignorant as these back-veld Afrikaners 
were — hardly better than the natives, most of 
them — they knew that they had their govern- 
ment up there in power now, and they wouldn’t 
buy a sixpenny line from you if you spoke the lan- 
guage of the rooineks — the red-neck English. 

With the Jewish shopkeepers, he showed that he 
was quite at home, because, as Phillip, unpacking 
the sample range, had overheard him admit a 
thousand times, he was Jewish born and bred — 
why, his mother’s brother was a rabbi— even 
though he knew he didn’t look it for a minute. 
Many of these shops were husband-and-wife af- 
fairs, and Hirsch knew how to make himself 
pleasant to the wives as well. In his chaff with 
them, the phrases “the old country” and “‘my 
father, God rest his soul” were recurrent. There 
was also an earnest conversation that began: “‘If 
you want to meet a character, I wish you could see 
my mother. What a spirit. She’s seventy-five, 
she’s got sugar, and she’s just been operated for 
cataract, but I’m telling you, there’s more go in 
her than — ” 

Every now and then there would be a store with 
a daughter, as well: not very young, not very beau- 
tiful, a worry to the mother, who stood with her 
hands folded under her apron, hoping the girl 
would slim down and make the best of herself, 
and to the father, who wasn’t getting any younger 
and would like to see her settled. Hirsch had an 
opening for this subject, too, tested and tried. 
“Not much life for a girl in a place like this, eh? 
It’s a pity. But some of the town girls are such rub- 
bish, perhaps it’s better to marry some nice girl 
from the country. Such rubbish — the Jewish 
girls, too; oh, yes, they’re just as bad as the rest 
these days. I wouldn’t mind settling down with a 
decent girl who hasn’t run around so much. If 
she’s not so smart, if she doesn’t get herself up like 
a film star, well, isn’t it better?” 

Phillip thought that his boss was married — in 
some places, at any rate, he talked about “the 
wife’? — but perhaps it was only that he had once 
been married, and, anyway, what was the differ- 
ence when you were on the road? The fat, ugly 
white girl at the store went and hid herself among 
the biscuit tins, the mother, half daring to hope, 
became vivacious by proxy, and the father sud- 
denly began to talk to the traveler intimately about 





























































dead, there’s nothing to do.” 


~ blow. 





The Atlantic Monthly 


business annie. Phillip found he could make the 
same kind of stir among country blacks. Hirsch 
had a permit to enter certain African reserves in 
his rounds, and there, in the humble little shops 
owned by Africans — shanties, with the inevitable 
man at work on a treadle sewing machine outside 
-— he used his boy to do business with them in 
their own lingo. The boy wasn’t half bad at it, 
either. He caught on so quick, he was often the 
one to suggest that a line that was unpopular in 
the white dorps could be got rid of in the reserves. 
He would palm off the stuff like a real showman. 
“They can be glad to get anything, boss,” he said, 
with a grin. “They can’t take a bus to town and 


_ look in the shops.” In spite of his city clothes and 
his signet ring and all, the boy was exactly as sim- 
-ple as they were, underneath, and he got on with 


them like a house on fire. Many’s the time some 
old woman or little kid came running up to the car 
when it was all packed to go on again and gave 
him a few eggs or a couple of roasted mealies in a 
bit of newspaper. 

Early on in his job driving for Hirsch, Phillip 
had run into a calf; it did not stir on the deserted 


red-earth road between walls of mealie fields that 
>~ creaked in a breeze. 
_ the authority of one who knows what he is doing, 


“Go on,” said his boss, with 
who-has learned in a hard school. “Go on, it’s 
The young man hesi- 
tated, appalled by the soft thump of the impact 
with “which he had given his first death-dealing 
“Goon. There could have been a terrible 
accident. We could have turned over. These 
farmers should be prosecuted, the way they don’t 


look after the cattle.” 


Phillip reversed quickly, avoided the body in a 
wide curve, and drove on. That was what made 


: o dife on the road; whatever it was, soft touch or hard 
"going, lie or truth, it was left behind. By the time 
“you came by again in a month or two months, 


things had changed, forgotten and forgiven, and 
whatever you got yourself into this time, you had 


_ always the secret assurance that there would be 
another breathing Space. before you could be got 
at again. 


Phillip had aiea after he had been traveling 


with Hirsch for a couple of years; the girl had had 


a baby by him earlier, but they waited, as Africans 


-sometimes do, until he could get a house for her 
before they actually got married. They had two 


more children, and he kept them pretty well — 
he wasn’t too badly paid, and of course he could 
get things wholesale, like the stove for the house. 


_ But up Piet Retief way, on one of the routes they 
> took every month, there was a girl he had been 
_. sleeping with regularly for years. She swept up the 
hair cuttings in the local barbershop, where Hirsch 
sometimes went for a trim if he hadn’t had a 
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chance over the wekend: in Johannesburg. That 
was how Phillip had met her; he was waiting in 
the car for Hirsch one day, and the girl came out 
to sweep the step at the shop’s entrance. “Hi, 
wena sisi [you, sister]. I wish you would come and 
sweep my house for me,” he called out drowsily. 

For a long time now she had worn_a signet ring, 
nine carats, engraved with his first name and hers; 
Hirsch did not carry anything i in the jewelry line, 
but of course Phillip, in the fraternity of the road, _ 
knew the boys of other travelers who did. She was 
a plump, hysterical little thing, with very large 
eyes that could accommodate unshed tears for 
minutes on end, and — something unusual for 
black women — a faint mustache outlining her 
top lip. She would have been a shrew to live with, 
but it was pleasant to see how she awaited him 
every month with coy, bridling passion. When she 
pressed him to settle the date when they might 
marry, he filched some minor item from the ex- 
tensive women’s range that Hirsch carried, and 
that kept her quiet until next time. Phillip did not 
consider this as stealing, but as part of the running 
expenses of the road to which he was entitled, and 
he was trustworthy with his boss’s money or goods 
in all other circumstances. In fact, if he had known 
it and if Hirsch had known it, his. filching fell be- 
low the margin for dishonesty that Hirsch, in his 
reckoning of the running expenses of the road, al- 
lowed: “They all steal, whats the good of worry- 
ing about it? You change one, you get a worse 
thief, that’s all.” It was one of Hirsch’s maxims 
in the philosophy of the road. 


‘Tes morning they left on the Bechuanaland run, — 
Hirsch looked up from the newspaper and said to 
his boy, “You’ve got your passbook, eh?” There 
was the slightest emphasis on the “you? ve,” an em- 
phasis confident rather than questioning. Hirsch 
was well aware that, although the blurred front- 
page picture before him showed black faces open- 
mouthed, black hands flung 1 up phan around eA 


to look for E “Yes, sir, Tye. got it, » “said m 
Phillip, overtaking, as the traffic. lights changed, a` 
row of cars driven by white men; he had driven so 
much and so well that there was a certain beauty i 
in his performance — he might have been skiing, 
or jumping hurdles. 

Hirsch went back to the paper; there was noth- 
ing in it but reports of this anti-pass campaign 
that the natives had started up. He read them all 
with a deep distrust. of the amorphous threat that 
he thought of as “trouble,” taking on any particu- 
lar form. Trouble was always there, hanging over 
every human head, of course; it was only when it 





drew near, “came down,” that it took on a specific 
© guise: illness, a drop in business, the blacks want- 
_ ing to live like white men. Anyway, he himself 
-had nothing to worry about: his boy knew his job, 
--and he knew he must have his pass on him in case, 
.. In a routine demand in the streets of any of the 
© villages they passed through, a policeman should 
ask him to show it. 
Phillip was not worried, either. When the men 
‘in the location came to the door to urge him to 
destroy his pass, he was away on the road, and only 
: his: wife y was, a An to assure them that he had 












a At every call a. made on that trip, people 
©- were eager for news of what was happening in 
_ Johannesburg. Old barefoot men in the dignity of 
FA „battered hats came from the yards behind the 
; mbling with dread and wild hope. Was 
that so many people were burning their 
passes that the police couldn’t arrest them all? 
Wasit true that in such-and-such a location people 
- had gone to the police station and left passes in a 
_ pile in front of the door? Was it the wild young 
-men who called themselves Africanists who were 
doing this? Or did Congress want it, did the old 
_ Chief, Luthuli, call for it too? “We are going to 
free you all of the pass,” Phillip found himself de- 
claiming. Children, hanging about, gave the Con- 
gress, raised-thumb salute. “The white man won’t 
bend our backs like yours, old man.” They could 

1 nselves how much he had already taken 
hite man, wearing the same clothes as 
te man, driving the white man’s big car — 
== an emissary from the knowledgeable, political 
world of the city, where black men were learning 
to be masters. Even Hirsch’s cry, “Phillip, get a 
move on there!”, came as an insignificant inter- 

























T tion, a relic of the Teeni almost become the 
| paste b 
oi, Over the banier, in the British protectorate, 
“Bechuanaland, the interest was just as high. 
Phillip found it remarkably easy to talk to the little 
groups of men who approached him in the luxuri- 
ous dust that surrounded village buildings, the 
kitchen boys who gathered in country hotel yards 
where cats fought beside glittering mounds of 
_ empty beer bottles. “We are going to see that this 
‘is the end of the pass. The struggle for freedom — 
~The white man won’t stand on our backs —” 
-It was a long, hot trip. Hirsch, pale and ex- 
austed, dozed and twitched in his sleep between 
s dorp and the next. For the last few months he 
had been putting pills instead of sugar into his tea, 
ae ee aad he » no longer drank the endless bottles of lem- 
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onade and ginger beer that he had sent the 
boy to buy at every stop for as long as he could 
remember. There was a strange, sweetish smell 
that seemed to follow Hirsch around these days; 
it settled in the car on that long trip and was there 
even when Hirsch wasn’t; but Phillip, who, like 
most travelers’ boys, slept in the car at night, saon 
got used to it. ro 
They went as far as Francistown, where, all day; s 

while they were in and out of the long line of- 
stores facing the railway station, a truckload of 
Herero women from further north in the Kala- £ 
hari Desert sat beside the road in their Victorian 
dress, turbaned, unsmiling, stiff and voluminous, 2i 
like a row of tea cozies. They did not go on to. 
Rhodesia. From Francistown they turned: back 
for Johannesburg, with a stop overnight at Palapy: e 
Road, so that they could make a detour to Seros 
an Alican town of round mud houses, dark 
euphorbia hedges, and tinkling goat bells, wh 
the deposed chief and his English wife lived ona 
hill in a large house with many bathrooms, but 
there was no hotel. The hotel in Palapye. Road © 
was a fly-screened box on the railway station, - 
and Hirsch spent a bad night among the huffing _ 
and blowing of trains taking water and the bursts 
of stamping —a gigantic Spanish dance — of 
shunting trains. 





Ta left for home early on F riday mor i 
By half past five in the afternoon they were 
joha: esb 


dows in whiffs of high land and the e d 
deliciously cool on their hands and foreheads. _ 4 
row of suits on the rack behind them slid obedi- 
ently down and up again with each rise and dip. 
accomplished in the turn of the road. The usual ` 
landmarks, all in their places, passed unlooked at: 
straggling, small-enterprise factories, a brickfield, 
a chicken farm, the rose nursery with the toy 
Dutch windmill, various gatherings of low, patchy 
huts and sagging houses — small locations where 
the blacks who worked round about lived. At one 
point, the road closely skirted one of these places; 
the children would wave and shout from where 
they played in the dirt. Today, quite suddenly, a 
shower of stones came from them. For a moment 
Hirsch truly thought that he had become aware of 
a sudden summer hailstorm; he was always so 
totally enclosed by the car it would not have been 
unusual for him not to have noticed a storm rising. 
He put his hand on the handle that raised the 
window; instantly, a sharp gray chip pitted the 
fold of flesh between thumb and first finger. 

“Drive on,” he yelled, putting the blood to his 


r 


oe rr e 












pai “Drive on!” But his boy, Phillip, had at 
the same moment seen what he had blundered 
into. Fifty yards ahead a laboring green bus, its 
windows, under flapping canvas, crammed with 
black heads, had lurched to a stop. It appeared 
to burst as people jumped out at door and win- 
_ dows; from the houses, a jagged rush of more peo- 
ple met them and spread around the bus over the 
road. 

Phillip. stopped the car so fiercely that Hirsch 
© was nearly pitched through the windscreen. With 


~- a roar the car reversed, swinging off the road side- 


= ways into the veld, and then swung wildly around 
onto. the road again, facing where it had come 

from. The wheel spun in the ferocious, urgent 
= skill of the pink-and-brown hands. Hirsch under- 


ee stood and anxiously trusted; at the feel of the car 


n righting itself, a grin broke through in his boy’s 
face. g 
“But as Phillip’ s suede shoe was coming down on 


" -3 accelerator, a black hand in a greasy, button- 
-= less coat sleeve seized his arm through the window, 


_ and the car rocked with the weight of the bodies 
_ that flung and clung against it. When the engine 
stalled, there was quiet; the hand let go of Phillip’s 

m.. The men and women around the car were 

muring to themselves, pausing for breath; their 

~< power- and. indecision gave Hirsch the strongest 
he ing he had ever had in his life, a sheer, pure 

i -cleavage of terror that, as he fell apart, exposed — 


: tiny kernel, his only defense: his only hope, his only 
truth — the will to live. “You talk to them,” he 
~ ~ whispered, rapping it out, confidential, desper- 


_. ately confident. “You tell them — one of their 
own people, what can they want with you? Make 
it right. Let them take the stuff. Anything, for 
... God’s sake. You understand me? Speak to them.” 
= “They can’t want nothing with this car,” Phillip 
was saying loudly and- in a superior tone. “This 
. car i is not the government. fi 
_ Buta woman’s shrill demand came again and 
again, and apparently it was to have them out. 
‘Get out, come on, get out,” came threateningly, 





F in English, at Hirsch’s window, and at his boy’s 


side, a heated, fast-breathing exchange in their 
own language. | 

=o  Phillip’s voice was. injured, protesting, and an- 
ery, “What do you want to stop us for? We’re 


: -going home from a week selling on the road. Any 
-~ harm in that? I work for him, and I’m driving 


back to Jo’burg. Come on, now, clear off. Pm a 
Congress man myself —” A thin woman broke 
the hearing with a derisive sound like a shake of 


Eu castanets at the back of her tongue. “Congress! 


= Everybody can say. Why you’re working?” And 
>o &man in a sweat shirt, with a knitted woolen cap 
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on his head, shouted, TET Nobody but 

traitors work today. What: are you os mhe 

white man for?” T 
“Pve just told you, man, Tye been a week. away eae 


in Bechuanaland. I must get home somehow, 
mustn’ t I> Finish this, man, let us get on; I tell 
you.” 

They made Hirsch and his boy get out. of the 
car, but Hirsch, watching and listening to the ex- 
plosive vehemence between his boy and the crowd, 
clung to the edge of a desperate, icy- confidence: n 


the boy was explaining to them — one of their own. | 
people. They did not actually hold Hirsch, but — 


they stood around him, men whose nostrils moved 
in and out as they breathed; big-breasted warriors 
from the washtub who looked at him, spoke to- 
gether, and spat; even children, who filled up the 
spaces between the legs so that the stirring human 
press that surrounded him was solid and all alive. 
“Tell them, can’t. ae he è kept appealing, en- 
couragingly. 
““Where’s your pass?” tud a 
“His pass, his pass!” The women ibe to yell. 
“Where’s your pass?” the man who had caught 
Phillip through the car window screamed in his — 
face. And he yelled back, too quickly, “Pye 
burned it! It’s burned! 
pass!”? “4 
The women bak to pull at his aloke The 
men might have let him go, but the women set 
upon his fine city clothes as if he were an effigy. 
They tore and poked and snatched, and there — 
perhaps they had not really been looking for it or 
expected it — at once, fell the passbook. One of 
them ran off with it through the crowd, yelling 
and holding it high and hitting herself on the breast 
with it.. People began to fight over it, like a sou- 


venir. “Burn! Burn!” “Kill him! Somebody 


gave Phillip a felling blow aimed for the back of his 
neck, but whoever it was was too short to reach 
the target and the blow caught him on the shoul- 
der blade instead. “O my God, tell them, tell 
them, your own people!” | Hirsch was. shouting 
angrily. With a perfect, hypnotizing. swiftness — 
the moment of survival, when the buck outleaps i 
the arc of its own strength past the lion’s jaws — 
his boy was in the car, and with a shuddering rush- 
of power, shaking the men off as they came, crush- 
ing someone’s foot as the tires scudded madly, — 
drove on. 

“Come back! Hirsch’s voice, although he 
could not hear it, swelled so thick in his throat it 
almost choked him. “Come back, I tell you!” Be- 
side him and around him, the crowd ran. Their 
mouths were wide, and he did not know for whom 
they were clamoring — himself or the boy. 





ve finished with the i 





Xi don’t have to know how to spell to write 
poetry. You can be rather loose in your syntax as 
far as I am concerned. You don’t have to know 
how to punctuate at all. Poe has nothing but 
dashes in his poems because he left punctuation to 
his printers. They kept too many of his dashes. 

You don’t need to know how to punctuate. I am 
proud I can write a telegram without putting the 
word ‘‘stop” in it. If I can’t do that, I don’t know 
how to write anything. I go that far. 

And then you have to begin with something. 
You have to know how you write in free verse and 
in regular verse. You have to know that border- 
line between prose and verse and feel for it. And 
then you have to know something about the way 
verse has been written. You don’t have to know 
all those forms. You just have to know strict 
iambic and loose iambic. That’s all I know. You 
look at my poems. 

Then you have to know what an ?dea is, in a 
joke or ina poem. You have to know how to make 
a point, to point up an idea. You have got to 
know the difference between an idea that will do 
in prose or in talk and all that, and one that is 
more poetical. I think you can go as deep as 
philosophy goes. You look for philosophy in the 
newspapers. It is one of my interests to see who 
writes the spirited editorials. I think of one. He 
is the front-page editorial man on the Atlanta 
Photograph by G. F. Romagnoli. 
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Between Prose 
and Verse 


BY ROBERT FROST 


RosBERT Frost, reciling his poems and commenting 
on poetry in general, has been the high point of the 
Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference since ils inception at 
Middlebury College. Among those who were invited to 
attend last summer was Mrs. Elsie Masterson, the 
author of OFF MY TOES, who took slenographic notes. 
After an introduction by John Ciardi, the director of 


the conference, this is what Mr. Frost said. 


Constitution, a brave man. He knows the difference 
between Southerners who take the Civil War 
wrong and those who take it right. He does it 
with a good deal of emotion. Anyway, poetry 
is not prose. It has to be a passionate thought. 

The way to know about that is to read the be- 
ginnings of poems, see how they begin, how they 
launch out. See how soon they launch you into 
feeling, tone, air. That’s all there is to it. It 
sounds simple. All you have to do is do it. 

I have often tried to tell what an idea is. Itis a 
feat of association. That’s one of my definitions 
for it. It reaches its height in a good metaphor. 
Many metaphors are unemotional. Every phi- 
losopher has one big metaphor in him. That is all 
he has. One says the world is like unto that in 
man which is called “reason.” That’s the whole 
thing in Plato. Schopenhauer says the universe is 
like unto that in man which is called ‘“‘will.” 
Darwin’s one thought is “‘natural selection’? — the 
universe is a selective thing. Then he writes books 
on books to elaborate that. Nothing more to it. 
You can go right down the list. 

The latest is, it is like unto that in man which is 
called “number.” All can be reduced to number. 
Count it. You have got to get a number and see 
how many times it multiplies, and that’s the uni- 
verse. Another of Plato’s figures of speech is that 
everything we have here is an imperfect copy of 
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x something omahe else: If you sit in a chair, it 
_ is an imperfect copy of something somewhere else. 
_ Figures are. daring. Effrontery is part of it. No 
figure has « ever caught the whole thing. 
You can see people nowadays trying to make 

o one world. They try to decide what you would 
make it out of. Love. That is terrible, because hate 
oi almost equal. 
_ say money is the root of all evil. I saw a book 
` galled. Love Is the Root. It went through my head 
when I looked at it that love is the root of all evil 
one natural progression of the thought. 





an be’ auge “thing is how tonal poems have to 
- be. Prose doesn’t need to be so tonal, but poetry 
has two things, meter and rhythm. Meter i is a set 
thing, like a tennis court or a checkerboard, and 
on it you: perform with rhythm. Neither of these 
‘js the poem. It is the stress of one on the other that 

ifts “sound from it, a tone from it, that is the 


> n pou take the Oxford Book of Verse and just dip 


aron din it anywhere. I don’t think I will do that, 
bu have. got it with me, in case. 





Net Takin? He speaks of the sounds and the rhythms 
and the jones.) 


"THE ROAD NOT TAKEN 


Two roads diverged in a yellow wood, 

And sorry I could not travel both 

And be one traveler, long I stood 
-And looked down one as far as I could. 

ie To where it bent in the undergrowth; 


SE Then took the — as just as fair, 

And having perhaps the better claim, 

ce Because it was grassy and wanted wear, 
- Though as for that the passing there 

vO iher really. about the same, 


7 knelt both that morning ae lay 

ee leaves no step had trodden black. 
Oh, I kept the first for another day! 

Yet knowing how way leads on to way, 

I I doubted if I should ever come back. 


ba I shall he telling this with a sigh 
we ‘Somewhere ages and ages hence: 
_.. Two roads diverged in a wood, and I — 
- I took the one less traveled by, 

ee And that has n made all the difference: 


the country. I don’t want that to g 


There is no unity. We used to. 


| [Mr Frost reads one or two poems, one, “The Road . 






When they want me to apd it. on thick, ‘they. like : 
me to say.one of my own, “Provide! Provide!” | 
Now I want to be-talked to. You can, regan little | 







ungrammatical if you come from the 


all comes down to, every good thing ' | 
dip for depth. You can or you can’t. ‘Some have 
it, and some don’t. Some can write “prose “and | 
think away in it, but it has got to be as deep as you 
can go in thought and take your emotions with 
you. The amusing part of my saying all this is 
that it doesn’t matter at all. You probably know 
all about it. i 
I can tell when I get a little book of poetry or 









„look at a manuscript: first thing, is it doing any- 


thing to my ear in some way of its own? Is it 
being successful in the relation of rhythm and 
meter? I can make short work of it; one. or two 
poems and I can tell whether the person knows. 
what it’s all about. If I’m wrong, try the poem on- 
another reader! I am always interested in whether 
the rhymes seem successful. I-don’t want it to look 
as if it’s giving the writer trouble. 


J JUESTION. Was it Emerson as a philosopher or 


as a poet that most attracted you? 

MR. FROST. Emerson is the same person in his f 
poetry as in his prose. There is ‘a touch of melan- 
choly that is just right. “Evil will bless and ice 
will burn.” Emerson is a real poet in prose or. 
verse. 
teaching Emerson in a college. He told me the 
boys came and said, “You cannot put that old 
stuff over on us.” He let them get away with it. 
He ought to have shot them all! Emerson is clever 
and witty. All sorts of thoughts. He Parong his 
weight about in all sorts of thinking. 

question. I was interested in your using rhythm 
and meter together. What do you think of free 
verse, which has rhythm but no meter? How do 
you feel about it? — 

MR. FROST. It’s quite a difficult. thing. Prose 
can have rhythm and meter. But it does not have 
those two acting on each other, the thythm acting = 
on the meter. 

Lets put this straight. First of all, the coupling 
that moves you, that stirs you, is an association of © 
two things you don’t expect to see associated. The- 
words used to be “surprise”? and “inevitability. 
You can get that in prose. There is much great 
prose. When prose is the way it ought to be, it 
has rhythm. The other kind of prose is declare, 
declare, declare until you don’t know what to do 
with your voice when you’re reading it. 

I am not asking for poetry. I can dee Charles 
Lamb aloud to = Other prose — I get 





I heard that some teacher had“ ‘trouble =< 


sick of it before reading too far. You read it to 
yourself, That’s the difference between a lecture 
read from a piece of paper and an extemporaneous 
talk. The littlest lyrics have this drama in them. 
Poetry gives your voice so many ways of behaving 
— cutting up with your voice. 

That’s very important, you know, in all our 
writing. In all the darn stuff I ever read in theme 
papers, it was as if there was no esprit in them. I 
once said to the class, “I’m not going to read them 
any more.” Pm no perfunctory reader of per- 
functory writing. I come here with a certain 
eagerness to tell you something, I tell my class. 
I want some of them to tell me something. I say, 
“Haven’t you anything to tell me? Haven’t you 
seen info anything lately? Seen through anything 
lately?” 

QUESTION. How do you penetrate a poem that 
you don’t understand? 

MR. FROST. How do you penetrate a lunkhead? 

One of your prides in life is that you know 
what’s going on on any page. If Pm not smart 
enough, I missit. I don’t waive judgment. I don’t 
say, Pm not up to that. Somebody’s to blame, 
and it’s not me! | 

You take certain kinds of things that you see. 
I don’t like loathsomeness in a poem. I’d just as 
soon step into something nasty on the street, if 
you know what I mean. I don’t like botheration. 
The emotion of being bothered is no emotion. It’s 
got to be amusement. It’s one on me, for instance, 
if this world has to be ruled; if it gets so that it can 
only be managed by socialism, it would be one on 
me. Pd write a funny poem about myself. It 
amuses me that some of my friends say I have got 
to face it — overpopulation., One of the nice 
things that might happen; we might die from being 
too many, too close quarters. It would be one 
on me. 

QUESTION. What do you read today for pleasure? 

MR. FROST. Lots and lots. 

A young poet came to see me and asked me why 
I never mentioned him on the platform. I said, 
“My dear boy, I never mention anybody but 
Shakespeare!” When I was teaching, I never 
said “very good” on papers; I couldn’t say good 
or bad to my students. They knew I was inter- 
ested in the paper they wrote. If it arouses a 
thought in me, that’s the great thing. I am not 
going to stand up here and tell you who can and 
who cannot write. You can tell something if you 
watch my life, whom I associate with, whom I 
quote a little, who comes into my thoughts. You 
can say they can all go down the sinkhole but 
‘Shakespeare. _ 

I was talking with Mr. Nims the other day 
about giving grades. Itis hard to tell the difference 
between A, B, C, and D. I can tell triple A, but 
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BETWEEN PROSE AND VERSE 


I cannot tell the difference between A, B, C, and 
D. I -haven’t that kind of discrimination. 

It makes me laugh to hear, “You were pretty 
good, considering you were a freshman; you were 
pretty good, considering you were a sophomore; 
a junior; considering you had only two years in 
graduate school.” It is nothing at all. Most 
deceptive. There is good and not good. Keats was 
writing the same as he ever did, very early. So | 
was Shelley. All of a sudden, he was doing it. You 
could have marked him A, good enough. I used 
to pass the students in my classes, after I had 
bothered them a year; I’d pass them out of pity 
so they wouldn’t have to take the course again. 
I used to ask too much of them. Pd let them get 
by. I have been very, very, very terrible. 

I remember talking to a class, a little group I 
had once. I said, I don’t want to see anything 
you’ve written until it has some age on it. Get 
at it. Get writing so you can have something to 
select from later. One of them said, “‘If I kept it 
awhile, I wouldn’t show it to you; Fd throw it 
away.” I said, “That’ll save me from throwing it 
away.” . 

There was one fellow — I don’t know where h 
is now, but he became a professor. I started 
talking to him about using his own judgment. The 
most terrible thing is your own judgment. He set 
out suffering. I never saw the writing at all. He 
let me think he was suffering agonies. Never 
wrote anything. 

One day I said to him, ‘Bill,’ I said, “‘you 
haven’t written anything, have you?” He said, 
“No, sir.” I said, “Now, look, we’ve done this on 
the high too long. You want to graduate?” He 
said, “Yes, sir.’ I said, “Now were goin’ to do 
it on the low. I’m not going to read what you 
write. But you’re going to deliver to me so many 
pounds of it to weigh.” 

One night he came over to me in the library, . 
where I was sitting with a student,, and pro- 
duced another pound. My friend waved him out. 
We were groping our way out of the building 
later (the lights were turned off); we saw a light 
under a door. I opened the door. There was a 
long table, a big brass projector, and there was this 
fellow asleep, waiting for me. 

I had put him through a lot of agony, so he 
deserved to graduate. 

QUESTION. Does the American poet have a 
special opportunity or challenge? 

MR. FROST. There is no challenge except the 
challenge of life to pull off something that zs 
something. What is the idea? If you remember 
only one thing [ve said, remember that an idea 
is a feat of association, and the height of it is a 
good metaphor. If you have never made a good 
metaphor, then you don’t know what it’s all about. 
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You save an argument sometimes by using a 
figure they haven’t time to attack or answer. 

The first thing I ever wrote was a ballad. It 
was written hell for leather. It had a heroic sound. 
It was all heroes. It is heroic. Brave. That is 
the greatest emotion of all, to be brave. Brave. 

QUESTION. Some years ago you reported a 
world series game for Sports Illustrated magazine. 
Can you tell us NY you did it and ee 
about it? va 
MR. Frost. The latest book I bought is an 
encyclopedia of the world series. You know what 


I was looking for in it? When I was away, out . 


of the country, the world series was won by the 
‘Boston Braves, in 1914, One of the pitchers was a 
boy I knew, Lefty Tyler. The Braves came up 
from the bottom. He is only mentioned once in 
the encyclopedia; but there were three pitchers 
that day, one for the other side and two. for the 
Braves. One of them was James; the other was 


-Lefty Tyler. Whether he pulled James out of it, 


or James pulled him, I don’t know. My hero.- 

I am ‘always interested in games. When'I get 
a newspaper, I look at the front page first to see 
how they’re behaving in Brazil. I know Brazil, 
I’ve been down there. Then I look at the editorial 
page, if it’s readable. Then I look at the sports 
page: Then I look at the zigzag on the stock ex- 
change to see how the world’s going. Those 
are my four things, my four interests. And I 
don’t read the comic strips. Not.very much, unless 
someone recommiends a very good one to me. 


ATLANTIC 





‘Question. Which of your own. poems do you 
like best? 

MR. FROST. Ask a mother which of her children 
she likes best. She won’t tell you. 

I have no favorite poems, and if I had, I 
wouldn’t tell you. I want to be fair to my poems. 

QUESTION. May we ask for our favorite poem, 
“The Gift Outright”? ; 


THE GIFT OUTRIGHT 


The land was ours before we were the land’s. 
“She was our land more than a hundred years 
Before we were her people. She was ours 

In Massachusetts, in Virginia, i g 
But we were England’s, still colonials, 
Possessing what we still were unpossessed by, 
Possessed by what we now no more possessed. 
Something we were withholding made us weak 
Until we found out that it was ourselves 

We were withholding from our land of living, 
And forthwith found salvation in surrender. 
Such as we were we gave ourselves outright 
(The deed of gift was many deeds of war) 

To the land vaguely realizing westward, 

But still unstoried, artless, unenhanced, 

Such as she was, such as she would become. 


_ It is as poetic as I ever get. 
Time’s gone. We have had enough of each 
other, me and you. So, good-by. 
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“FIRSTS” 


For sixteen years the ATLANTIC has held out a special incentive to short story writers. In January, 1946, 
we began to publish what we called Atlantic “Firsts? — short stories by unestablished writers making 
their first appearance in our pages. We are happy to announce the following prize winners for 1961; 


First prize of $750 awarded to 
TOM COLE | 
for ‘Familiar Usage in Leningrad”’ 


i 


` in the July issue 


a ~ 
a 


Second prize of $250 awarded to 
MAY DIKEMAN 
for The Tender Mercies” 
in the May issue 
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[eo up a New York City paper‘one morning 
recently and was appalled by the space and em- _ 


phasis given to an obscure assistant professor with 
no record of administration, who, enjoying a 


foundation grant and speaking for a regional civic. 
organization, prophesied imminent chaos and the _ 


early disintegration of our metropolis. He main- 
tained that-there are 1467 municipal agencies, 
fiercely independent, viciously uncoordinated, and 
shamelessly spending taxpayers’ money in 1 frantic 
insanity. 

These counsels of despair come just as the Con- 


gress plans a Department of -Urban Affairs of 


Cabinet rank. If the new Secretary begins by 
believing that American cities are doomed in spite 


of the increasingly rapid shift from rural to urban - 


centers, he will accomplish little. . If emphasis is on 
anything but local initiative, the effect will be zero, 
and we shall have merely elevated a bureau to an 


expensive’ department and put another bureaucrat 


in orbit. Anyway, if we are to have a new Secre- 
tary, let us see that he believes in cities. 

There are plenty of things that are wrong with 
our Cities. These things should-niot be slurred over 
or forgotten. There are many failures which should 
be appraised. But why exaggerate? Why imply 
that the faults are beyond redemption? Why mini- 
mize notable evidence of progress? Why ignore 
the remarkable people and achievements which 
make our big cities the powerful magnets they are? 


id 


ROBERT MOSES So 


No New Yorker has a lorie or more distinguished record of public 
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service than Rosert Moses. He Joined the Bureau of Municipal 
Research in 1913, tinder M ayor Mitchell, became secretary of state. 

for New York under Governor Al Smith, and as city construction co- 

` ordinator, he has handled the hundreds of millions of dollars which ` 

` have been spent on parks, publie beaches, housing, and bridges. He is 
now president of the New York World’s Fair 1964-1965 Corporation. 


Dead. 





One of the most-quoted Jeremiahs who inveigh 
against the condition of our cities is Lewis Mum- 


ford, author of The City in History. He is widely 
acclaimed in the academic world. I object" to 
these Jeremiahs primarily because they attempt to 
poison a rising generation of ordinarily optimistic 
young Americans. There is another good reason 
for deprecating this school of thought: those who 
undermine the very foundations and ratson @ étre of 
cities, and not merely the incidental mistakes ‘of, 
individuals, make municipal administration ‘in- 
creasingly unattractive and relegate it finally to 


the lowest politics’ and the -poorest talent. 


Suppose we were to ask some of our best and 


most ambitious mayors, battling valiantly for lim-. 


ited, immediate objectives, whether concentra- 
tions of population are beyond improvement, 
whether the raison d’être of the metropolis is gone, 
and whether their plans for redevelopment are 
essentially futile. I mean men like Lee of New 


Haven, Dilworth of Philadelphia, Miriani of De- 


troit, and former Mayor Morrison of New Orleans.. 
Are the citizens who believe in such men now to 


be told that their trust has been betrayed? 


There is, indeed, much. wrong with cities — big 
and little — but the answer is not to abandon or 


completely to rebuild them on abstract principles. 


Only on paper can you disperse concentrations of 


population and create small urban stars with ` 
planned satellites around them. In the course of. 
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many years devoted to reclamation of water front, 
manufacturing of topsoil to cover thousands of 


- acres of new parks, buying and preserving large 
`- areas Of natural woodlands and shores in advance 


of the realtor and subdivider, planting thousands 


. of trees along parkways and expressways, building 


hundreds of playgrounds, planning cultural cen- 


‘ters in place of decaying tenements, tightening 
zoning and building laws, restricting billboards, | 
‘opposing entrenched power companies and other 


utility corporations to keep the basic natural 
public resources inalienable, and stopping water 
pollution, I never caught a glimpse of the breast 
beaters who are now touted as pundits in this field. 
I saw none of them in our long battle to establish 
eleven thousand acres of Jamaica Bay within New 


York City as a permanent, protected, unspoiled 


natural game refuge. Is Jamaica Bay a symbol of 

urban rot, or is it just too small and obscure to 

attract the attention of the critics? 
Recently, a number of planners and civic lead- 


ers in New York wrote a letter to the press advo- - 


cating the conversion to a park of the whole of 


` Welfare Island, a wedge in the East River pres- 


ently occupied by hospitals. I tried this twenty- 
five years ago, before new hospitals and a bridge 
on the wrong side of the river were built, but the 


hospital commissioner poured abuse on me and ` 


was supported by the then mayor. It is too late 


`- now, because of the huge investment in modern 


institutions and vehicular access. Meanwhile, we 
have built adequate parks on Randall’s and 


‘Ward’s islands a little way up the East. River and 


a pedestrian bridge to Ward’s, which the paper 


` planners never mention. 
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L HIS Baccalaureate Address for 1961, President 


A. Whitney Griswold of Yale said, among other . 


things: 
“I shall not attempt to recite here all the worst 
things that are said about us or to refute them by 


_ pointing out that just as bad (or worse) things go 


on in the countries which say them. Neither- shall 
I attempt to itemize the shortcomings which we 
ourselves acknowledge. It is enough to remind 


ourselves of the nature of the great, national, hun- 


dred per cent American jeremiad. It goes like this. 
We are soft. We are spoiled. We are lazy, flabby, 
undisciplined, in poor physical condition, poorly 


‘educated, beguiled with gadgets, bedazzled by 


sex, uninterested in anything but our own com- 
fort, unprepared for the responsibilities fate has 
placed upon us, unready for our destiny. In a 
word, we are decadent. Do I exaggerate the case? 


Listen to.an American voice in the chorus of 
-- American self-criticism. I quote. 


The arena, the tall tenement, the mass contests and 
exhibitions, the football matches, the international 
beauty contests, the strip tease made ubiquitous by 
advertisement, the constant titillation of the senses by 

- sex, liquor and violence — all in true Roman style. 

: These are symptoms of the end: Magnifications 

of demoralized power, minifications of life. When 

these signs multiply, Necropolis is near, though not a 

stone has.yet crumbled. For the barbarian has already 

captured the city from within. Come, hangman! 
Come, vulture! 


“This is not an editorial from Pravda or one of 
the lighter touches from a tirade by Castro,” 
President Griswold continued. “It is a view of _ 
present-day American life by Lewis Mumford in | 
his most recent book, The City in, History. It is a 
view, that is shared, or at any rate expressed, by 
many’ Americans from pulpits, classrooms, edi- 
torial offices, and high places in the’ government. 

“Are. things really that bad? If they are, heaven 
help us — and heaven will not help us until, we ` 
help ourselves. If things are not that bad, why do’ 
Mr. Mumford and so many of his fellow citizens 
say they are? Perhaps they haven’t got the facts 
straight. . . . May be the whole of Western civi- 
lization is decadent and, since we are the leaders 
of it, we are the most decadent of all.” 

The physical beauties of a city can, no doubt, be 
exaggerated, but no balanced observer will ignore 
them. Europeans coming to New York City for 
the first time are ecstatic about the view of lower 
Manhattan in, the early morning from a great 
liner as it passes through upper New York Bay; 
mid-Manhattan seen from the Triborough Bridge 
at sundown; the jeweled diadem spread before the 
jet flyer at night; the clean gossamer cobwebs of 
its suspension bridges; the successive bustle and 
tomblike silences-of its streets; the fantastic daring, 
imagination, and aspiration of its builders. Visi- 
tors are, of course, aware of New York’s congested 


~ traffic, but is the slowdown any worse than that in 


London or Paris? 

Admittedly, the gasoline motor has provided us 
with problems which did not exist in ancient 
Rome. But the jaundiced eye of the city historian 
sees no signs of.achievement and progress. He is 
obsessed with the harlotry and the decline and fall 
of Rome and Babylon, and the beams and motes 
blot out Jones Beach. 

Here is one example of this counsel of despair: 

“Such form as the metropolis achieves is crowd- 
form: the swarming bathing beach by the sea or.. 
the body of spectators in the boxing arena or the 
football stadium. With the increase of private 
motor cars, the streets and avenues become park- 
ing lots, and to move traffic at all, vast expressways 
gouge through the city and increase the demand 
for further parking lots and garages. In the act of - 
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standards for limited-access a 


making the cote of the metropolis accessible, the 
planners of congestion have Arcady almost made it 


uninhabitable. ©.. : eo, 
“We must restore to the city the paternal, life. l 


nurturing functions, the autonomous activities, the 
symbiotic associations that have long beeri neg- © 


. lected or suppressed. For the city should be.an. 


ARE CITIES DEAD? 


millions on sie continents.. Small plots reflect 


_ not merely the rapacity of-realtors but the caution ` ` 


. of owners who do not want too much grass to cut 


and snow to shovel — details too intimate ‘for the 


- historians. 


organ of love; and the best economy of cities is the 


care and duure of men.” 


Nowhere does the author even remotely tell us ` 


how these “symbiotic associations” can be revived 


‘and encouraged or where he would start me this 


renaissance. 

As to housing, we read many similar grotesque 
For example, Mumford ‘says: 
“Stuyvesant Town was built by a private insur- 


‘ance company with generous aid by the State: but 


its residential density of 393 per acre remains that 
of a slum, Despite its inner open spaces, this 
housing would require eighty additional acres to 


_ stealing in on cat feet, but as a ghostly emanation - 


‘The real-estate Subdivisions” east - of the city are 
not all there is to Long Island. The South Shore 
ismy home. It is still mostly unspoiled, well pro- 
tected, and largely in public ownership. Those of 


respite, to fish, swim, soak up sun, and refresh our 
spirits, and in off seasons to wander in’ the anony- 
mous enveloping í ocean mist. Our fog appears, not 


of the sea, in silence punctuated only by the 


-us who work at the problems that critics chatter 
„about go down to the sea in cars.and ships for’ — 


muffled bell’ and intermittent warning of the - 


buoys along the hidden channels. Here we knit up 


` the ravell’d sleave of care. -Who are these pundits 


provide the park and playground space now re- ` 


garded as desirable, nineteen more than the.entire 
project without buildings.” 

. Here are the facts. The state had nothing-to do 
with this project. Itis not a slum in any sense. It 


"is not overpopulated.- New York City and the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company substituted 
for filthy tenements excellent, modern, low-rental 
housing with plenty of light and air and views all 
around on less than 20 per cent, land coverage. 
Everyone familiar with housing and, recreation 
knows that no such huge additional space as eighty 


‘acres is needed for parks and playgrounds in `a. 


project totaling seventy-two acres. 
Similar distortions appear in. dicta régardinig 
traffic. 


to say we have neglected our problems or that 
others might solve them better? 
The cultures, amenities, and attractions ‘of cities, 


` suburbs, exurbs, and open country are manifestly 


different but complement each other. The Sanest, | 


 best-balanced. people are those who spend part of 


the year in each aréa and do not stay continuously 
under urban pressure. In that way they get the 
best of the city and.of the more or less open spaces. 


‘A shack nearby or shelter in some vast wilderness 


“In the interest of an viimpeiaa traffic flow - 


highway engineers produce vast clover leaves even 
in low density areas with limited cross -traffic, 
where there is no reason whatever why the. arterial | 
flow should not be occasionally halted as in a city 
street.” : 
Every competent engineer knows that halting . 
through traffic at a clover leaf would ‘produce _ 
strangulation and is the negation of all accepted - 
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Ta prosperous suburbanite is as proud of his 


ranch home as the owner of the most gracious villa 
of Tuscany. Inthe sùburbs the hiker finds the. 
long brown path leading wherever he chooses, by 
day, in filtered sunlight, or by evening, in the midst 
of the rhythmic, orchestration of tree frogs. The 
little identical suburban boxes of average people, 
which differ only i in color and planting, represent 
a measure of ‘success unheard of by hundreds of 
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will shortly be within the reach of most families. 

In Mr. Mumford’s recent gloom book, Baron 
Haussmann, a giant among planners, who saved 
Paris and turned it-into a modern city, is con- 


temptuously dismissed as a bulldozer and sadistic 


wrecker of fine old neighborhoods., 

Here-is some further pontification:. 

.“To keep the advantages first discovered in the 
closed city, we must create a more porous pattern, 
richer in both social and esthetic variety. Residen- 
tial densities of about one hundred people per net 


- ‘acre, exclusive of streets and sidewalks, will pro- 


vide usable private gardens and encourage small 


public inner parks for meeting and relaxing: This p , 


can be achieved-without erecting the sterile, space- 
mangling high-rise slabs that now grimly parade,- 
in both: Europe and America, as. the ultimate 


sir contribution of ‘modern’? architecture.” 


‘Can anyone. possibly’ believe that garden apart 
ments housing over one hundred persons an acre 


~ are uncivilized dnd that small public inner parks 
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-a few pointed questions. 


have not been repeatedly ‘considered and found 


wholly unworkable? 


r 


To sum üp, let me'ask the Gamaliels of the, city 


` r 


By what practical and acceptable means would 


they limit the growth of population?. ° 
How would they reduce’the output of cars, and 
if they could, what would take the place of the car 
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a incredible affection of slum dwellers for. the old... 


` neighborhood: and‘their stubborn unwillingness to. 
move ‘are the: despair. ‘of experts, 


The forensic = 
` miedicine men who perform the autopsies on cities - 
: condemn these uncooperative families to hell and 
imply that they. could.be transplanted painlessly. 
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to. New Delhi, Canberra, Brasilia, and Utopia. 


"We do not smoke such opium." ‘We have- to. live ` 
with our problems. E ; f 
-Isit a mark of genius to exhibit lofty indifference k 
` .to population growth, contempt for invested capi~ 
tal, budgets, and, taxes; to be-oblivious to the need | 


of the average citizen to make a living and to, his: 
preferences, immediate concerns, and troubles? ~ 
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What do the critics of Gities offer as a substitute - > 


for the highly taxed central city core which sup- 


ports the surrounding, quieter, less densely settled,. 


and less exploited segments of the municipal, pic? 
Have they an alternative. to real-estate taxes? ©. 


Pending responsible answers to these questions, n 


_ those of us who have work to'do and obstacles to 
- overcome, who cannot hide in ivory towers writifig 


+ tural ‘formulas? Do“ most professional planners ~-encyclopedic theses, whose usefulness is measured 
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HURBER 


James TuurgeR’s faculty of total recall has yielded for his readers such prime 


reminiscences as MY LIFE AND HARD TIMES and other fine gleanings from his early 


years in Columbus, Ohio. This account of a wakeful night he sent to the ATLANTIC 


only a few days before his last illness. 


CARPE 
NOCTEM, 


IF YOU CAN 





Å sovr once a month, after dinner, I gird up 
my loins, such as they are, take as deep a breath 
as I can, throw my shoulders back as far as they 
will go now, walk into the room with the television 
set, boldly turn it on, picking a channel at random, 
and then see how long I can stand it. One night, 
-early in August,-~I could stand it for less than a 
minute. A chocolate-flavored narrator began by 
saying, “The strongest human emotion is a moth- 


er’s desire for a baby of her own.” Well, to begin . 


with, if she is a mother, she Aas a baby of her own, 
and my old ears are still sharp enough to be 
afflicted by the crumbling of precision and sense. 
But this minor flaw was not what caused me to 
turn off the set. 

I do not question the literal truth of the narra- 
tor’s statement, in view of the alarming and easily 
available vital statistics that support it: every 
twenty-four hours 288,000 babies are born on 
our planet, and there will be some five million 
blessed events in the United States alone this 
year. What really got me was the narrator’s next 
sentence, and the action that immediately followed 


it. He said, “This story, strangely enough, begins 
in violence.” Now what in the name of heaven is 
strange about violence today in any area what- 
ever, on or off television? No sooner had the nar- 
rator made his strange statement than all hell 
broke loose on the screen. A group of people 
suddenly began beating the holy bejudas out of 
each other, and there was the sound of body blows, 
grunts, and heavy breathing with which so many 
cop-and-murder television shows begin. I quickly 
silenced the box and put an old Bing Crosby rec- 
ord on the victrola. 

The dangers inherent in discussing dramas of 
mother love that begin with scenes of violence 
must be apparent to anyorie who is aware of the 
real, or fancied, craving of television audiences for 
blood and brutality. Perhaps I should not go so 
far as to outline some of -these dangers, but if I 
don’t, somebody else is bound to. Among the 
popular stories of the American pastthat might be 
revived in violence for television programs are 
those involving the Little Colonel, Molly Make- 
believe, Peg o my heart, Rebecca-of Sunnybrook 
Farm, Pollyanna, the Little Minister, Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, the Choir Invisible, Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush, the Little Shepherd of Kingdom ` 
Come, the Rover Boys, the Bobbsey Twins, and 
Nize Baby. I am. afraid that the televisionaries . 
may decide that millions of televiewers would 
simply love to watch a program begin with a 


’ scene in which a sainted mother or child bride 
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kicks Lord Fauntleroy in the stomach. 

To an ancient rememberer like me, the field of 
old-fashioned books and characters that could be 
beaten to death on television is a vast one, and 
includes, I am certain, hundreds that no television 
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executive ever read or heard about: the novels of 
F. Marion Crawford, V. V.’s Eyes, Freckles, The 
House of a Thousand Candles, The Inside of the Cup, 
Black Beauty, Penrod, Sam, Willie Baxter, The 
Harvester, Helen’s Babies, Editha’s Burglar, The Five 
Little Peppers, and on and on. (Now, lookit, Tele- 
vision, while I shake my gory locks at you. We 
could work into them old books a sadistic police 
lieutenant, see? They ain’t no limit to the may- 
hem and mangling we could get into ’em. All 
that them books need to make ’em fit for modern 
consumption is cops and murder, and crazy guys 
on the prowl at night, get it?) 

Well, let them go ahead with the debauchery 
of some of these old stories, and we shall see what 
will happen. I would not have brought the mat- 
ter up if I did not see a ray of hope. Now that 
practically everybody is rioting around the world, 
what is to prevent the fifteen million American 
men and women now sixty-five years old or older 
from rising up in angry unison and beating the 
holy bejudas out of television? It is, as comforting 
thoughts go nowadays, a comforting thought. 
Millions of sentimental oldsters, devoted admirers 
of Prunella, The Wizard of Oz, Owen Meredith’s 
Lucile, Snow White, David Grayson’s Adventures in 
Contentment, A Girl of the Limberlost; The Winning of 
Barbara W orth, and the books of Ralph Henry 
Barbour, would surely riot in a body and descend 
on the networks if their old favorites were turned 
into bloody shambles. (I neither suggest, nor ap- 
prove of, the use of guns or knives, brickbats or 
ball bats, but it does seem to me that an old- 
fashioned egg fight, with both sides armed only 
with that weapon, might settle something, might 
undehumanize television’s bloody bang-bangs, or, 
at the very least, give the management of tele- 
vision channels pause. If we cannot obtain sur- 
cease, we could at least find some comfort in 
pause. ) 


ae 


I. is worth thinking about, if you-don’t think 
about it at night when you are trying to sleep. I 
was trying to’sleep the other night when I sud- 
denly began thinking about it again. I realized, 
lying there, that television men might be stimu- 
lated by this essay to brutalize Peter Pan, Peter 
Rabbit, The Wind in the Willows, The Crock of Gold, 
and also to do violence to some of the inviolable 
old Alices of literature. I thought, I regret to say, 
and probably should not report, of ‘‘Alice Threw | 
the Looking Glass” and ‘“Alice-Spit-in-the-Fire,” ` 
and then got up and had a stiff drink and a 
cigarette after this paraphrase leaped into my 
naughty mind: “O won’t you dismember Sweet 
Alice, Ben Bolt?” _ 

I got back in bed, and pulled the sheet over my 


t 


head, but the unguided missiles of midnight medi- 
tation got me up again. I had begun rewriting the 
opening sentences of a couple of books and of one 
beloved poem. Evelyn Waugh’s “They were still 
dancing” became “They were still punching,” and 
the first line of Sabatini’s Scaramouche — “He was 
born with the gift of laughter and a sense that the 
world is mad”? — twisted itself into “He was born 
with the gift of slaughter and a sense that the word 
is Sade.” But what really brought me incurably 
wide awake and out of bed for the rest of the un- 
tender night was “’Twas the fight before Ghrist- 
mas, when all through the house, Every creature 
was sparring, including a mouse.” 

My trouble, as you can see, is the gift of total 
recall. Thought association, for the total recaller, 
is endless and often cruel, particularly in the mind 
of an ancient who is a victim of chronic word 
garbling. Such a mind, prowling at night, can 
turn “A Window in Thrums” into “A Widow 
in Slums,” .and “When Knighthood Was in 
Flower” into ‘When Girlhood Was Deflowered.” 
What is worse, the nocturnal mind that fossicks 
(look it up in the OED) may get around to 
“Little Boy Blew His Top” and “The Pie-eyed 
Peeper of Hamlin.” 

Now, please do not write me and tell me the 
name of your psychiatrist. I do not have a psy- 
chiatrist and I do not want one, for the simple 
reason that if he listened to me long enough, he 
might become disturbed. I say this with unre- 
assuring confidence because of the effect an outline 
of the present essay had upon a psychologist friend 
of mine who came to a-dinner party at my louse 
when my thoughts on the subject were in the 
formative phase. 

When I had finished talking, the psychologist, 
whom I shall call Dr. Winterhorn, sat in a corner 


. for a while, brooding over his fifth Scotch high- 
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ball. Then he called to me, and I went over and 
sat beside him. Since he is also in his sixties and 
has considerable, if not total recall, he had been 
silently conjuring up names in old books and stories 
that I had left out. “You do not mention the tele- 
vised violence that might be done to other old 
fictional characters,” he began. “You leave out 
Frank Merriwell, Tom Swift, Buster Brown, and 
the Brushwood Boy, to name only four.” There- 
upon, being a psychologist, he began lecturing. 
“I think that your own clinging to the somnolent 
and sentimental past is perhaps an indication 
that you do not realize that the nature of violence, 
like the nature of humor and comedy, has changed 
with each decade of this turbulent century, and, 
on television, is not so much a deliberate or inten- 
tional device of writers, producers, and network 
owners as it is an unconscious projection of the 
effect upon all of us, or most of us, of the Zeitgeist, 


or protean spirit of the changing age.” His voice, 


was rising now and he stood‘up as if at a lectern. 
But I can lecture too, and I was a couple of high- 
balls ahead of him. 

“You named in your list only male fictional 
characters of the past,” I said, getting a note of 
suspicion in my voice. “Why do you leave out 
Daisy, of the bicycle built for two; Little Annie 
Rooney, and Sweet Rosie O’Grady? All these 
long-lost girls were what my mother used to call 
as pure as the driven snow, and the mugging and 
manhandling of them could be brought to a high 
point of terror on television — or should I just say 
terrorvision?”’ 

‘Those silly and ridiculous old American senti- 
mental songs give me the creeps,” said Dr. Win- 
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A glint ¢ came into Dr. Winterhorn’s eyes and 
he stood up again. “I suggest that your favorite 
old ballad,” he said, “is Slumber On, My Little 
Gypsy Sweetheart. Now, why do you want her to 
slumber on? Why do you not have an ardent 
desire. to wake her up, since you are obviously 
alone with her in whatever room shé is slumbering 


in?” 


terhorn. “When I was a little boy my father made - 


me nervous by singing ‘And that’s a pretty good 
sign that she’s your Tootsie Wootsie in the good 
old summertime,’ and ——” 

“There is also a Tootsie Wootsie,” I reminded 

him, “in Meet Mein St. Louis, Louie, but it is some- 
what offset by a mild rhythmic violence of the 
period known as the hootchy-kootchy.” 
_ He seemed nettled, in the manner of all inter- 
rupted lecturers. “Let us not go back,” he said 
severely, “to the turkey trot, the grizzly bear, and 
the honey bug.” 

“Freudian slip I? I exclaimed. “You TON to 
say the bunny hug.” I extended my arms toward 
him and said, “Shall we ball the jack?” This 
clearly upset him and he sat down abruptly. The 
hour was late now. The teetotalers and light 
drinkers had departed, but the rest of us had 
reached the point of no retire and were in for 
Long Night’s Journey into Day. Dr. Winterhorn 
and I were both brought another highball. 

“Let us strive to thresh this matter out,” said the 
doctor, who always forgets that he is a man of 
habit patterns, and that he and I, after night has 
fallen, but dawn has not yet broken, leave a 
threshed-out matter in worse shape than it was to 
begin with. 

“I suggest,” I told him, “that you are too 
‘squeamish to find and bring out of your uncon- 
scious Lovey Mine.” 

“I have never known a Lovey Mine,” he lied. 

“Yes, you have,” I insisted. “‘She is the cuddly 
girl that you and I, when we were in our early 
teens, wanted to make comfy cozy, and you damn 
well know why.” 

“I do not know why,” snapped Dr. Winterhorn. 
“I shall ask you to refrain from putting desires in 
my libido.” He was beginning to slip, all right. 

“The reason we wanted to make her comfy 
cozy,” I saig: ‘is that we loved her from head to 
toesy.” 


“Careful, Doctor,’ I warned him. “You are 
about to expose your own inner conflicts and, if 
I may say so, sexual disturbances.” 

“You may not say.so!”? he roared. 

“Gypsy sweethearts do not sleep in rooms,” I 
explained, “but in God’s great outdoors, with all 
the one gypsies standing around, potential 
voyeurs.” 

“Defense mechanism!” the doctor barked. I lit 
a cigarette with a slow-motion deliberation that I 
knew would irritate him and said, “You were 
thinking of Beautiful Dreamer, Wake Unto Me.” I 
blew a lazy smoke ring, and added, “Lay off my 
beautiful dreamer, Snooky Ookums.” 

At this point my wife hurried over to our corner 
to break it up. “I shall not desist from further 
exploration of your husband’s confused psyche,” 
Dr. Winterhorn said angrily, but unevenly. Since 
my wife soon saw that she could not break it up, 
she brought over a pretty girl and planted her 
between us. “I wanna sing,” the newcomer mur- 
mured. ‘‘Nobody loves me, I wonder who,” she 
crooned drowsily. The doctor glowered at her. 
“Let our host sing,” he said firmly. “He is a pris- 
oner of the patterns of the past. Music and lyrics 
have changed with the march of time, but he still 
wants a girl just like the girl that married dear old 
Dad.” He ended with a triumphant, almost 
wicked smile, and I heard my wife take in a quick, 
apprehensive breath. 

She knew what was coming (she had heard it a 
hundred times in recent months), and it came. 
I clearly proved to.my now distraught guest that 


- I have kept pace with the music and the lyrics, 
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the violence, and the horror humor of our decadé, 
for I sang: “I want a ghoul just like the ghoul that 
buried dead old Dad.” And’then I went on to 
disfigure, in the modern manner, another old 
tender love ballad: I Wonder Who’s Killing Her 
Now. . 

The pretty young lady dropped her half-emp- 
tied glass on the floor. “I saw that on television 
last week,” she said. “It was perfectly wonder- 
ful.” -Dr. Winterhorn stalked away from us, 
grabbed the wrong hat in the hall, got in his car, 
and drove angrily away. - 

My wife had the last word. “Well, Pll say one 
thing for you,” she remarked. “When you throw 
a party, it always hits somebody.” 
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Promise? 
I won’t 
make 

a 


promise 


The moment 

I make 

a promise 

I want 

to break 
it 

said 

the shell 

of the 

walnut 

to the 

spiral 

of 

the 

snail. 


Men 

who are not 
married 
and grow beards 
are insecure, 
said the CIA 

before | 

it went 
to Cuba. 


TESTAMENTS 


- I never 
scored 
said 
snake. 
It was 
Adam 
I wanted 
but 
| Eve bought 
the cake. 


I know 
the 
belly 
of Mexico 
must smell 
like the trail 
ofa 
wood-burning 
bus 
Oh Mexico 
if all your 
sewers 
were scents 
and your 
modern 
apartments 
lost their cracks 
would your women 
cease to look 
so sad 
and your men so silly 
Oh Mexico 
let your deserts 
l bloom 
and your mustaches 
turn to gold 


Poems 
written by 
masochists 
flop like cows 
in the meadow. 

Take pity on me 
they cry, pay 
attention, I 
am so sensitive 
to nature and 

_ full of milk 
Poems 
should be like pins 
which prick the skin 
of boredom 
and leave 
a glow 
equal in its pride 
to the gait 
of the sadist 
’ who stuck 
the pin 
and walked away 
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A nepli of Sir Winston. Churehill’s auia an arlist specializing in ‘murals; JOHN SPENCER Croncumt was 
commissioned by his uncle to paint a mural- commemorative of the Duke of Marlborough i in the summer home at 
Chartwell. It was an exacting undertaking and one which forms part of. Mr.. Churchill’: s new volume of rem- 


iniscences, A CHURCHILL CANVAS, to.be published this month öy Little; Brown. & & 


Ay THE end of 1933, my uncle, Winston _ 


Churchill, asked me to decorate his loggia in oe 


garden at Chartwell. 


My arrival.at the house with pani brushes» 2 
and blue boiler suit ‘was quite an event; for I came - 
in a new capacity, as an artist’ Very erou" l 
my uncle immediately threw open. his studio and, ` 
offered me easels, canvases, and: anything else“ I 
needed. For my part, I was filled-with apprehen--- 
sion and despondency when I reflected that I was | 
undertaking’ my first, major: work-at the age of. 
twenty-four. My artist friénd and’ e 


Rex Whistler, had been successfully ‘workiņg-aŝ`a 
professional since he. was seventeen. I mentioned - 


this. to my uncle, ‘who offered encouragement. as 
“The exciting years,” he said, “‘are from twenty 
Ať that particular phase~in his- - 
life he had been with the F ourth Hussars in India., 
When not playing polo and’ enjoying other agree-.. 
able pastimes with -his brother officers, he locked’: 
himself up to study. academic subjects which he..: 
had not been able. to master at’ ‘school and which. . 
equipped him for his political ańd literary. 


to twenty-five.” 


carcer to come. l 
The loggia, i in the northeast corner “af the garden, ` 


is fifteen feet square, with a-shallow:vaulted. ceiling 


Copright @ 1961, by John oprig Churchill. ae 


< and- Sarah Duchess. 
‘ceiling, at the corners, were four plaques of figures 


-~ 


~- 


P feet high at its apex. Two sides of the 


-building are open to the weather,.and this’was to 
cause trouble and necessitate an almost: annual 
visit for repairs. , 


My ‘uncle was in the midst of writing Voltimé II ` 
ef his life of Marlborough; šo we decided on- our’ 


common ancestor.as the. subject for the mural. 
Having a‘definite assignmedit from the start pleased 


“. me: Nothing is more unsettling than to be told, 


“Oh, choose any subject you like P> One can be 


` sure that eventually it. will lead to disagreement. 


: I made preliminary sketches for the loggia, and 
my: uncle ‘accepted them. The design consisted of 


‘four niches’painted in trompe Poeil showing busts of © 


the four principal characters in the drama: Marl- 
borough, Prince Eugene of Savoy, Queen Anne, 
Midway up-the vaulted 


in a warm stone color representing the rivers on -> 


which’: Marlborough: fought his . battles —. the 
Rhine, Meuse, Moselle, ` and Danube; and in 


between ‘these were lunettes depicting the. four- 


battles — Blenheim; -Ramillies, Oudenaarde, and, 
a Malplaquet. Surmounting it all was a balustrade, 
: with my’ cousins Diana and Sarah looking down, 


: and: a: “hole”. of bright- -blue Sky i in the PEIN, 
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I already knew quite a lot about Marlborough 
and his times, and anything I did not know I was 
soon to learn. Every detail of my design was mi- 
nutely examined, criticized, and, if necessary, cor- 
rected. by my uncle. But [strongly resisted his 
attempts to interfere with aesthetic matters, and it 
was here that we met aspects of painting on which 
we differed. For although my uncle appreciated 
the direct approach to painting — that is, to have 
something before you and paint it — and although 
he was curious to see how I solved the problem of 
telling the story of Marlborough on four blank 
walls and a ceiling, he was a little unsympathetic 
with regard to imagination, which is the essence of 
wall painting. When I came to execute the four 
lunettes of the battles, extra men had to be added 
here and there. 

“What are all those people supposed to be do- 
ing?” he asked. 

“Well,” I replied timidly, “they are the column 
of infantry that was moving around at that time, 
according to your book.” 

- “But they didn’t move like that.” 

“I know, but they have to be fitted into the de- 
sign of the whole,” I argued. “Artistic license —”’ 

I obtained useful support from Sir William 
Nicholson, the distinguished Edwardian painter, 
who was staying at Chartwell to paint my uncle 
and aunt having breakfast in the dining room; the 
picture was to be presented to them on behalf of 
some organization. Sir William backed me up on 
all aesthetic points and often came out to the loggia 
to give advice. 


iR Aa very short while I realized that unless I fol- 
lowed the same work timetable as my uncle, I 
would not be able to show the efficiency he ex- 
pected. His timetable was certainly terrific. Even 
in those days he maintained that he needed only 
six hours’ sleep at the most. That put me at a dis- 
advantage from the start; I definitely required 
eight hours. At seven a.m. he used to wake up 
and study all the newspapers. Breakfast was at 
about eight, with a menu that often included beef, 
Then came work on Marlborough until lunch at 
one fifteen, with a break around eleven for an in- 
spection of my work to see what progress had been 
made. Progress there had to be, for as anyone who 
has worked for my uncle knows, the consequences 
are serious if no results can be produced. On the 
way back indoors from the loggia he visited the 
goldfish. 

Lunch was accompanied by champagne and 
followed by port, brandy, and a cigar until three 
or four, when he resumed Marlborough or some 
other writing until five o’clock tea, which was 
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improved by a whisky and soda. Further work 
was done until dinner, at eight fifteen. Dinner 
lasted, with more champagne, port, brandy, and 
cigars, until ten or eleven, at which hour he retired 
for more dictating, plus whisky and soda, until 
two or three o’clock in the morning. 

This was a formidable timetable to follow, if only 
because it was January and February. I found it 
very cold at night working in the garden. How- 
ever, I dutifully got up in time to be at work at 
seven A.M. When I came in to breakfast at about 
nine, I found in the dining room Sarah or some 
other member of the family, William Nicholson, 
and often Bill Deakin, a brilliant history scholar 
who helped in the research on Marlborough. 

I immediately resumed work in the loggia until 
my uncle’s daily inspection at eleven, the strain of 
which was eased by alcoholic refreshment. Occa- 
sionally the progress seemed to him to be less than 
on other days, though it was really the same, and 
I would have to explain what I had done. 

“Can’t we get rid of this vast white space?” he 
asked, pointing his cigar at the lower part of the 
ceiling. 

“I will work on that bit next, if you particularly 
want me to,” I told him, “but it is not necessary 
because my method is to start at the top and work 
downward, thus avoiding any danger of messing 
up the bottom part.” 

He digested this for a moment, then commented’ 
“I always survey the whole scene with greater. 
clarity if I attack the white areas first and after- 
ward concentrate on the pockets of resistance.” 

Now, this is a very reasonable if bellicose ap- 
proach when confronted with a subject which is to 
be painted on a white canvas. In fact, many ar- 
tists start on a tinted-down canvas,and work to the 
darkest and lightest shades. But when a mural is 
being started, everything has been, or should have 
been, decided beforehand, so that it is mainly a 
matter of correct execution in the proper places. 

I never ceased to marvel, though, at how my 
uncle gave my efforts undivided attention. One 
of the most important and interesting things I 
learned from him in those days was the emphasis 
he put on being able to switch his mind from one 
subject to another. He would suddenly stop work 
on the Marlborough book and go out to lay bricks 
for a new wall or paint a picture or feed the fish or 
write a political article. And whatever he was do- 
ing absorbed his attention so completely that obvi- 
ously he had forgotten his previous task. 

After he had given his secretaries a good morn- 
ing’s dictation, which had to be typed out and 
presented to him in the afternoon, he would meet 
us in the drawing room for a glass of sherry before 
lunch. Sarah would be there with older members 
of the family and William Nicholson, or perhaps 


Major General Packenham-Walsh, the War Of- 
fice’s historical expert on the Marlborough period. 

As often as not, lunch was devoted to unrelieved 
gloom about the international situation. Even in 
those early days of German military renaissance 
my uncle was convinced that war was inevitable. 
Being slightly fatalistic myself, I believed it too. 
The depressing conversation used to make William 
Nicholson’ quite sick. More than once he whis- 
pered to me, “‘Johnny, I’m going to leave the table 
on an excuse. I cannot stand it any more.” I did 
not like it either, but always remained transfixed 
by what my uncle said. 

The awful thing was to be asked what one 
thought. Any answer was fatuous because my 
uncle had thought of it already and drawn his own 
conclusions. I never discussed politics with him, 
knowing perfectly well that his reaction would be 
as devastating as one of his intense silences. At 
such times he has a way of looking straight 
through you, and I have learned that the one 
thing not to do is to try to alleviate the erisis by 
stirring up some sort of conversation. If one does, 
the situation is only made worse by “What?” 
and “I can’t hear what you say.” Then, having 
repeated your statement, you get a terse reply, 
such as,“ I don’t know what you are talking about.” 


My uncle fixed me with one of these terrifying _ 


gazes at the end of lunch one day. After a while I 
ventured, 


I meant the strange confusion of opening and clos- 
ing times, and the club memberships which allow 
people to drink all day and night if they want to. 

My uncle continued his inscrutable stare and 
said nothing. “The French,” I went on, after a 
long pause, ‘‘have a much more sensible law.” 

At last my uncle showed signs of coming to. life. 
“What is this you are discussing?” he demanded. 

“The English drinking laws, Uncle Winston. I 
am wondering who made them.” 


Instantly he snapped, “The government,” and 


“Who, Uncle Winston, was responsible — 
for the idiotic drink laws in this country?” By this 


PAINTING FOR UNCLE WINSTON 


We had another careful sip of brandy. My 
uncle then described the entire battle of Blenheim 
to General Walsh and asked him if he considered it 
correct. It was, so we rose from the table. My 
uncle had mastered the battle and went off to 
write the brilliant description of it which appears 
in his book, 


Averes tea there might be a game of six-pack 
bezique, but usually I missed tea altogether, be- 
cause it meant too much of a break in the after- 
noon. A whisky and soda was always brought 
out to keep me warm. J found that in mural paint- 
ing an uninterrupted stretch of six hours was the 
ideal to be aimed at. If I had only one or two hours 
ahead of me, it was hardly worth while beginning 
a session. I used to go to my uncle’s studio in the - 
garden, where I had a large block of clay which I 
was making into a bust of him. I would study 
him very carefully at lunch and, remembering a 


` particular feature, go and model it in. It was a 


relapsed into his former gloom. Which put me in © 


my place pretty neatly. 

Between the glooms we were treated to astound- 
ing snatches of thought about the Marlborough 
campaigns, which clarified his brain for the after- 
noon session with Bill Deakin. Once, after the 
ladies had withdrawn, Bill Deakin, Major General 
Packenham-Walsh, and I were about to sip our 
glasses of braridy when my uncle suddenly ex- 
claimed, “There can be no doubt at all. Abso- 
lutely no doubt.” 

We were completely in the dark, but were given 
a clue when he continued, “With the vast forces 
of Marlborough’s cavalry charging across the 
plain, what hope could the wretched French have 
had? The slaughter must have been terrific.” 
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good exercise in developing my powers of observa- 
tion, and by the time I had finished the loggia I 
had also finished the bust, though I fell into the 
trap of making it just a bit larger than life size. 
I noticed with great interest my uncle’s hands, 
which are most expressive and beautiful, but, alas, 
they did not come into the bust. When painting a 
portrait, exquisite hands are a very tricky prob- 
lem. In fact, hands in general are difficult; it is so 
easy, as El Greco used to say, to make them look 
like radishes. 

We always changed for dinner. Sometimes 
there were long periods of silence and thought, 
which were bearable when two or three of us were 
present because we could talk in undertones. On 
one occasion I was alone with Sarah, my uncle, 
and Mr. Cat, the ginger tom of the house. The 
table was very long and narrow. My uncle sat at 
the head, and Sarah and I were opposite each 
other at the middle. At the far end, facing my 
uncle, was Mr. Cat, sitting ona cushion which had 
been placed on a chair. 

For this particular meal Mr. Cat was given a 
slice of pheasant and some cream, which he ate 
very cleverly from a plate on the table without 
making a mess. We were fascinated by the smooth 
way he achieved this, and Mr. Cat was-so inter- 
ested in doing it that he got hiccups. At exactly 
the same moment my uncle got hiccups as well, 
with the result that the two of them seemed to be 
gravely bowing to each other. The spectacle was 
so extraordinary that Sarah and I had to stuff our 
table napkins in our mouths in case we laughed. 
Then, of course, my uncle noticed and was very 
displeased. 

“What on earth do you think you are doing?” 
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he asked crossly. “I do not see anything funny 


at all.” By this time we were in agony from sup- 


pressed laughter. 

Some of Mr. Cat’s other habits were less attrac- 
tive. One evening Randolph, Nicholson, Brendan 
Bracken, Bob Boothby, my uncle, and I were in 
the dining room after the ladies had gone when 
the curtains moved and Mr. Cat appeared. 

“Oh, look,” said my uncle brightly. “Cat has 
mouse.” 

Although I like cats, the manner in which they 
toy with their prey is cruel and unnecessary. But 
my uncle was not in the least put out by the life- 
and-death drama being played in front of him. 
He commented, “How interesting to see him exer- 
cise control over his victim.” 

William Nicholson and I felt a bit green at the 
sight, and Brendan Bracken, that big tough poli- 
tician who had helped me throw hecklers down 
the stairs at.my.uncle’s meetings, looked quite ill. 

After a tense moment or two my uncle declared, 
“Now is the time.” And indeed, quite suddenly, 
with no fuss, the entire mouse disappeared down 
Mr. Cat’s throat, head first. There was no chew- 
ing. Then he cleaned his whiskers and silently 
stepped over to the fire for a nap. 

- The stricken silence that followed was broken 


‘by my uncle, proudly observing, ‘‘You see, a whole 


army destroyed in one move!” 

Even when there were no visitors, we often sat 
around the dining table until about ten. I was 
a bit alarmed when I was left alone with my 
uncle because I would be cross-examined about 


- my opinion of his book on Marlborough, or about 


some aspect of painting. A mere answer was never 
enough; an explanation of why one thought as 


‘one did was necessary as well. Sometimes one’s 


reasoning would be criticized and one’s views 
seriously questioned. William Nicholson and I 
once extolled the great wall paintings of the 
Ajanta, caves in India, but my uncle seemed to 
doubt their greatness. Perhaps this was because 
he had not studied the business of wall painting; 
Oriental types in particular. 

Memory was one of the subjects I used to discuss 
with my uncle and Randolph at this time. My 
uncle’s ability to remember names, people, facts, 
and passages of writing is phenomenal, and I think 
he attributes it to a certain extent to his father, 
who was said to be able to read a page of Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire and then 
quote it word for word. My uncle could do much 
the same with Macaulay. 

The question of spiritual life was also talked 
about, and my uncle always appeared to be in- 
trigued by the fact that my brother, sister, and I 
are fundamentally Roman Catholic, in conse- 
quence of my mother’s being Catholic. It seemed 


that he wished he could understand our inner 
thoughts but could not, and there the matter 
ended. My uncle, like Napoleon, has always 
appreciated the importance of religion for the 
general public, even if he himself did not or could 
not get interested in it. He admits that he prayed 
very earnestly when escaping from prison in South 
Africa, but has never mentioned to me any other 
occasion of prayer. 

Informative contributions to after-dinner con- 
versation at Chartwell became easier when he 
asked his favorite question, “What do people 
say?” He was anxious to keep abreast of public 
opinion and used me as a private informant. Mov- 
ing about as I did through a wide and varied cross 
section of society, I was in a good position to tell 
him. I made it my business to talk to anyone I 
met in pubs, clubs, trains, and buses. I questioned 
my brother artists, actors, businessmen, musicians, 
sculptors, and architects. On the whole, from 
1934 onward, everyone was most alarmed by the 
Hitler situation and by the terrible Baldwin 
regime. But there were some unexpected views. 

I had a girl friend who introduced me to her 
grandfather and mother. They were very well- 
to-do and lived in an enormous house in Chelsea 
with masses of servants. It was thought that I 
might make a good impression, but the grand- 
father’s attitude was far from friendly. . 

“So you’re a nephew of Winston Churchill!’ 
he exclaimed. “Well, let me tell you this: whether 
there is a war or not, Britain will be absolutely 
finished if Winston Churchill gets into power 
again. Our only hope is for him to be put in prison 
and kept there.” | 

This was a view I did not repeat to my uncle. I 
thought it might cause even greater despondency. 

After dinner we spent only a short time in the 
drawing room, and at about ten thirty my uncle 
retired with Bill Deakin for further work. .The 
typists were ready to sit at their machines all night 
to produce the draft for him to read at breakfast. 
Meanwhile, I donned my boiler suit, jerseys, 


-~ mufflers, and woolen stockings, and, by means of 
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an electric light on a cable run from the house, 
worked in the loggia. Usually, at around one 
o’clock, the drawing room lights would go on 
again. That meant Bill Deakin had come down- 
stairs for a break with whisky and soda. I joined 
him, and we discussed various topics of the mo- 
ment, soothed by the strange, heavy stillness that 
settled in the house at night. 

After two months the loggia was finished, and a 
general inspection was made. It was decided to 
call it from then on the Marlborough Pavilion. 

I took my leave of Chartwell and embarked on- 
the perilous journeys of professional art and 
marriage. 
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BY TOM | C OLE In July, 1961, the arLantic introduced to its- readers a “new ‘young wriler, 
Tom Core, whose short story “ Familiar Usage in Leningrad” has been awarded-the top Atlantic “ First” ‘prize. 
Mr. Cole is now leaching a course in Slavic al M LT. and’is working on a novel about- Russia. 


No thinking more than twelve months into 
the future, we accepted the fellowship money and 
left for the Mediterranean. Perhaps we believed 
that our Wanderjahr would decide something for us, 
that by flipping ourselves like coins into Italy 
we could land with heads up. I felt like a swin- 
dler; I had no definite idea of returning to the 
Fine Arts Department after the year-abroad, but 


then I had no definite idea about anything con-- 


cerning myself. I knew only that I was growing 
tired of myself and my world, and I felt that Janet 
was growing tired of me. Sheé:maintained, a little 
weakly, that she wasn’t, but I'worked on her until 
she admitted at least that she was pretty tired of 
hearing me say how tired she was of me. It was 
in this mood, after sending applications in tripli- 
cate to half a dozen institutions, organizations, 
foundations, and agencies, that we set sail. Our 
purpose was art history; the year, 1958. 

We found Italy greener and more shapely than 
anything we had ever seen, but we were hardly 
prepared for the Italians’ finding us younger, live- 
lier, and better than we ever remember ourselves 
to have been. Strange that they should have loved 
us so openly when we had so much trouble liking 
ourselves; certainly it had more to do with their 
capacity for feeling than with what we „were. 


Etching by Joseph Pennell. Courtesy of the Print Department, Boston Public Library. 
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Perhaps they loved us because Janet’s hair was 
blonde and my eyes as dark as theirs. Perhaps 
they loved our love of Italy, at times more articu- 
late than their own, or our fluent Italian, correct, 
but not too correct. They were amused by our 
Swedish car and our thick, bouncy shoes. They 
were even amused by all the money they thought 
we had, which was a little paradoxical. Ah, 
money. ‘Janet’s family was always trying to give 
us some, so that I could go. to medical school if 
I wanted, or if not, so that we could enter the 
Fine Artistic world in style. But I was from a poor 
background and stubborn; as I once overheard 
Janet saying to a friend, “You have no idea how 


unpleasant a person from a poor background. can . 


be about it.” Clouded was our post-fellowship 
future. . 

Still, to the makers of our beds, the servers of 
our food, to the collectors of our tickets and the 
chance companions of our walks, we seemed rich 
and on a perpetual honeymoon. They simply 
would riot believe we had been married almost 
three years. In our Pensione Speranza in Florence, 
where we could always be the life of the party by 
opening our mouths and saying “basta” or “pasta,” 
we were the only people who did not spend the 
evening, every evening, hypnotized: by the TV 
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set. There was the ceremony of a chuckle all 
around when we said our “buona notte” at nine 
o’clock to go upstairs and struggle with Michel- 
angelo’s sonnets or write encouraging letters to 


friends who were threatening suicide in Chicago 


or Vienna. “Aha,” the roly-poly cheese salesman 
would say, “going to bed?” And the cook, not to 
be outdone, would say, “Aha, going to bed?” 
We were always gi: sposini — “the newlyweds” — 
or I signori giovani —‘“‘the young folks’ — never 
known by name, followed everywhere by wistful 
looks. How many times the cheese salesman sighed 
his bad breath at us (apparently he had to eat all 
the Gorgonzola he couldn’t sell) and said, ““Amer- 
ica is a young country. Like you. Strong! New!” 

For this, Lorenzo the Magnificent was partly at 
fault. Early in December, excited by our arrival in 
Florence, nostalgic for the Renaissance, we had 
memorized his quatrains written for a masque of 
Bacchus and Ariadne, beginning 


Quanv’é bella giovinezza, 
Che si fugge tuttavia 

Chi vuol esser lieto sia: 

Di doman’ non c’é certezza. 


That is: “How beautiful is youth, which escapes 
us ever. Let him who would be happy be so; 
there ‘is no certainty of tomorrow.” Three glasses 
of wine, and we could forget about the world end- 
ing in a bang or a whimper; a fourth, and we 
began quoting Lorenzo, feeling fresh, affirmative, 
proud — a Renaissance lord and lady, we. 

The people at the pensione were amused to hear 
us quote their poetry, so we did it too often. Most 
of them knew some of Lorenzo’s song more or less 
correctly, but they smiled when we began the first 
line, and they picked it up as if they hadn’t dared 
sing out such verses since school days. However, 
it did not lead to conversations on the Rena sace. 
they always turned the meaning back to us: 
“Ah, yes, how wonderful to be young, to travel, 
to see beauty, to forget tomorrow.” Or they 
passed through us to images of themselves: 
“Ah, yes, we too used to dance and sing and quote 
poetry, but now that time is finished for us.” As 
we smiled our way through one coffee bar after 
another, treating the major, or his wife, or who- 
ever it was, or being treated by them to dozens 
of cups of espresso laced against the winter air 
with brandy — “corrected coffee,’ they called it 
— their social imagination created what it most 
needed. They needed us as a sign that the world 
was again capable of rebirth; we came to need 
their easy explanation of what we were, since 
we seemed to have none of our own that was so 
desirable. 

Numbed by indecisions, pursued by letters that 
begged me to be doctor or lawyer, silently accused 
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by Janet of wanting to become beggar or thief, I 
would sit with her amid the cramped, cracked 
walls of our third-floor room, listening to the 
Dacron shirts and panties going ‘“‘drip-dry, drip- 
dry,” and I would make up names for our genera- 
tion. It was a favorite game of the time. “Unap- 
petizing. Worried. Never Happy or Good. Old 
Before Our Time. In Need of —” 

“If you start talking about a moral equivalent 
for war again, Pm going to scream.” 

“The major’s wife will love that. She'll think 
you’re having an orgasm. In the afternoon, yet.” 

Janet would soften. “Please, darling, you know 
you always hate yourself after these arguments.” 
(I strongly disliked remarks of that kind; I wanted 
to hate myself on my own schedule.) “And you 
know I don’t really care what you do. It’s you 
who worry about it. I just want you to decide 
to do something. What does it matter what you do, 
anyway, compared with what you are?” 

“Thats nonsense. You don’t know what you 
are until you know what you can do.” 

“I wonder where I’ve heard that before? Could 
it have been yesterday, in this very same room?”’ 

“Noble truths are oft confirmed.” 

“But you don’t know yet what you can do.” 

“Right.” 

“Then you don’t know what you are.” 

“Right again.” 

“You do seem to have a problem.” 

But it was always up to her to find temporary 
exits from our impasse. “Paul, let’s not completely 
spoil today because of what’s coming. We’re free, 
and in Florence.” 

“Tall, young, free, and in Florence. You forgot 
the ‘tal? and ‘young.’ ” 

“Well, that’s what I meant. I won’t even ask 
you about tomorrow, or next month. Or next 
year. But what would you like to do now?” 

“Drip-dry, drip-dry,” went the Dacron shirts 
and panties. Across the alley a fat lady would be 
hanging up her non-Dacron laundry and singing 
“Vissi darte which she sang every afternoon 
about four o’clock. 


IN baconi Lorenzo’s stanza was becoming 
our trademark. As we stayed and December grew 
on, the pensione regulars began quoting “Quant è 
bella giovinezza” right on cue, with our appearance 
in the living room. It went like one of the themes 
from Peter and the Wolf — one animal, one theme, 
and ours that carefree song of youth. The theory 
that we were basically one animal was indeed 
current. The old major’s wife — she was the one 
especially fond of the “I too used to dance all the 
time” approach — apparently looked on us as one 


creature with two hearts; while the major himself, 
the Speranza’s realist, hinted that the beast with 
two backs was more likely. At any rate, people 
in the pensione seldom spoke to either of us sepa- 


rately, except to inquire after the other’s health. . 


We were one person, plural only grammatically. 
I suppose our un-Italian habit of quietly having 
differences encouraged the notion that we had 
none. Our admirers never admitted knowing 
what every linked pair of travelers knows, whether 
married, related, or merely friends: that a long 
voyage provides unlimited opportunities for ruin- 
ing beautiful experiences. 
periences will be ruined, but each couple will 
sooner or later devise its own system of delicate 
cruelties for occasional use. In Florence, I -used 
our morning system. Sunlight on the coffee- 
stained tablecloth was the setting; then courteous 
greetings all around; then gulps of coffee served 
with ordinary bread, butter, and marmalade. We 
had lived together long enough for me to have 
learned that, fifteen minutes after her first cup of 
coffee, Janet is invariably summoned away to the 
gabinetto, the w.c., or whatever its local designa- 
tion. Thirteen minutes after coffee, therefore, I 
would introduce some important remarks. Just as 
I was reaching the moment of essential truth, she 
would begin to look embarrassed and say that she 
was terribly sorry, but could I hold on for a minute? 


I usually doubted whether I could, but she knew 


she couldn’t, so she would bolt away, shamefaced, 
while I rose politely to my feet. The other break- 
fasters would smile at me and nod at-her pretty 
back. “Ecco, la bella Gianetta goes away.” 

On one morning I remember well, I was just 
about to demonstrate how Michelangelo’s Slaves, 
-only half emerging from their rough stone at the 
Accademia, could tell us more about ourselves 
than we had ever learned before when Janet 
made her uneasy departure. The only other per- 
son in the room at the time was the wiry little 
major. As I stared at the coffee stains, reminding 
. myself that Lorenzo the Magnificent had been 
succeeded by Piero the Fool, the major walked 
over to our-table, put his sharp hand on my shoul- 
der, and laughed. He always laughed before he 
spoke, even the night when he described the mu- 
tilation of Mussolini. ‘‘Ah,” he began, “even the 
most perfect couple has a few dark moments.” 

“The most perfect couple — that is, us?” 


Not that all such ex- ` 


“But, of course. All of us think so. Wherever - 


you go together, you bring back to ) people their 
own happy days.” 

“Well, it is good to be of service.’ 

“È come. Just two nights ago, a eda of mine 
saw you at Da <1 Rosa having dinner. . Oh, 


I have always wanted to ask you one thing. In- 


Italy we have a saying that professors do not eat 


po 
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beefsteak, but evidently, for you it is no prooien: 

“Well __3} 

“But, of course, America is a rich country. 
There everyone lives better.” He turned to go, but 
I couldn’t let him have his favorite parting line 
that morning. 

. “Excuse me, Major. I do not remember when 
I told you that I was a professor, but I must con- 
fess that it is not completely — umm — true.” 

“But da bella Gianetta told me.” 

“Oh, she told you that? How interesting.” 

“OFf course, to us in Italy, it never matters what 
a person does, but what he is, in his heart. You are 
simpatico, young, with all life ahead of you, like 
your country. Ah, here comes my wife. She will 
chat with you. A rivederci. Till this evening.” 

The major’s ample wife greeted me with her 
favorite look, full of generosity, nostalgia, and self- 
pity. When she asked what we had planned for 
the day, I was tempted to say we were going to 
scour the city in search of ourselves. But I didn’t. 
For one thing, I didn’t know the Italian word for 
“scour.” Then Janet returned, and we all began 
to talk of Fra Angelico. 

Still, on most mornings the human resources of 
the pensione were devoted to sending us off well. 
The design for each day of our soggiorno was the 
concern of all, each in his own way. The round- 
faced waitress who had two little children but no 
husband would bring the coffee with great good 
cheer, saying, “This evening’— nothing!’ She 
meant, of course, nothing on television worth 
seeing; but on other days she could report’in tri- 
umph that Lascia o Radoppia, an Italianized 
Double or Nothing, was on, or that ll Musichiere 
was to have that young lawyer from Ancona who 
knew every popular song ever written. She felt 
that a clear sense of what evening offered could 
help us organize the day ahead. The major’s 
wife was likely to remind us of the joys of that time 
of life when one dances, and that we must gather 
in the richness of the present day. The young 
man at the desk had often a new hint about a 
half-hidden Peruzzi coat of arms over a doorway, 
which we might find diverting. The cook and the 
cheese salesman would chatter for a while about 
the gustatory adventures we could have in certain 
quarters of town, and so it would be with the 
others. The newlyweds, la bella coppia, would go 
out among the dark or brilliant streets of morning, 
braced by the good wishes of all, prepared to feel 
yet smaller before the great works of the past. 


Cos season in Florence brought the shep- 
herds down from the Tuscan hills to play bagpipes 
and reedy flutes for the city dwellers’ silver coins. 
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In all the little churches, nativity scenes appeared 
in miniature, graced now by electric lighting ‘and 
circular tracks on which the Magi and the sheep 
moved in frozen jolts. But the days grew fierce 
that winter, and so did our tastes. By tacit agree- 
ment we returned day after day to the massive 
stone men of Michelangelo or to the impassive 
men of Masaccio in the church of the Carmine; 
nothing else was strong enough. At the Carmine, 
we stood transfixed before the images of Saint 
Peter, the rude, expressionless fisherman, walking 
among the poor and sick of medieval Florence. 
In his russet, his green, and .his power, we found 
a healing force, as if his coins were being offered us. 
And for a while we seemed to be offering in return 
coins enough to heal the fortunes of the dark 
church, since one hundred lire had to be put into 
a box to light the Masaccio chapel for each five 
minutes or so, and we usually stayed for hours. 
Through American know-how we discovered, 
however, that a one hundred lire piece could be 
pushed down into the slot deeply enough to throw 
the switch and then be retracted for the benefit 
of young art historians. 

-As the brilliant lights came on, I would give 
my best imitation of Janet’s uncle, who had once 
taken us to the Chambord for lunch: “Order the 
best. The government pays.” Janet was not 
amused. I had developed an uncanny habit of 
offending. After boring her for years about prob- 
lems of art and vocation, I would see her deep in 
thought before Peter’s Calling, and I would 
begin to whistle Jimmy Duranteé’s old song, “If 
Washington needs me Pll answer the call, but they 
better not call me collect.” After which would 
come a dirty look from her, an irritating smirk 


from me, her charge that I didn’t know what. 


things to take seriously, my charge that her uncle 
and Jimmy Durante were not things to be so 
taken, her charge that Masaccio was, and if she 
ever dared laugh in the presence of art, I would 
never let her forget it, all leading to silent rage 
from. her, raging silence from me, and much 
tapping of fingers and humming over the cutlets 
and mediocre wine at lunch. 

Yet, we would gather golden or graceful mo- 
ments of Christmas art — Gentile da Fabrianos 
or Simone Martinis — to discuss Over supper at 
the pensione. We had to present our friends there 
with something shining to cover the confusion of 
our days. On Christmas Eve we attended the 
midnight Mass with them at Santa Croce. The 
choir, the chamber instruments, the frescoes of 
Giotto, and the fervor of the older people moved 
us, but, of course, we did not kneel. When the 
major, who had been eying us constantly, asked 
us why we hadn’t, I answered in a calloused tone 
that we were not believers. Perhaps this was 
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another of those moments that I hoped, uncom- 
fortably, might lead to a confrontation. The major 
only wreathed his face in a smile and took our 
arms. “Ah, my young friends,” he said. 


To days after Christmas, sometimes rainy, 
sometimes limpidly mild, Janet and I spent apart. 
I don’t know what she did — I decided not to ask 
—— but I sat in the Palazzo Strozzi library, reading 
about the burning of Savonarola. When we met 
on those afternoons to go back to the penszone, it 
was already dark. If we dropped in to visit a 
favorite corner of the Bargello, we could hardly 
see the marble saints through the murk, and we 
felt the coldness of the stone floors -as if we were 
standing on our unsheathed bones. In the streets, 


- the headlights from the little Fiats were piercing 


and hostile; the fumes from their engines were 
heavy in the\damp air. For us, the ending of the 


-year was hardly a festive time. 


The pensione, however, surprised us all by serving 
a genuinely festive New Year’s Eve dinner at no 
extra charge. Every tablecloth was changed. 
Brilliant whiteness greeted us without the accus- 
tomed coffee stains, wine blots, and tomato-sauce 
driblets. A bottle of deep-red Chianti, the unadul- 
terated vino nero of the Tuscan countryside, stood 
on each table in its straw jacket. After the home- 
made fettucini, we had fish and meat courses, salad, 
excellent bel paese by courtesy of the beaming 
cheese salesman, little sweetly frosted cakes with 


‘Italian\flags in them, fruit served in clean bowls, 


and fresh coffee. We drank reciprocal toasts to the 


cities of Italy and America: 


“To Reggio Calabria!” 

“A Baltimora!” 

“To San Sepolcro!” 

“A San Francesco, California!” 

This went on until we began to feel uneasy about 
exchanging Jersey City for Perugia and Akron for 
Verona. There was homey good cheer at all the 
tables and pride of foster parentage among the 
Italians as we told droll stories about New Year’s 
Eve in Times Square. Our round-faced waitress 
asked us to stay for the pensiones own celebration 
in the living room, where they were going to roll 
up the carpet, dance to records, and drink wine 
until everyone fell asleep. We refused politely, 
saying we had plans. 

“I understand,” the girl said. “You will be 
going, then, to the big party at the American 


y 


- Consulate?” And she gave us one of her favorite 


looks: you are from the big glittering world, and we are 
just plain little old us. 
“Yes,” I answered, resigned to our importance, 
“we think we ought to go.” 
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In truth, we hadn’t heard that there was a party 
at the American Consulate. We didn’t even know 
where the American Consulate was. Our plan 
had been to walk the streets, have a few drinks, 
feel nostalgic for who knows what, and make a 
wild resolution or two. It was to be a personal 
evening, but we could not explain that without 
sounding boorish. The major’s wife gave us her 
blessing. “‘It would have given us great pleasure 
to see you dance, but on such an important night 
it is better to dance with one’s own people.” 

After a brief discussion of this general truth, 
we left. 


was, instead, a nagging, wet coldness. We had 
come too far seeking warmth and significance to 
accept huddling in doorways as our rite for a holi- 
day eve. Even on the slender tower of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, the torch flames, orange in the night sky, 
flickered before the onslaught of wind from the 
mountains. Out along the Arno, bright lights were 
playing, but the water, swollen by the recent rains, 
took on the color of old coffee. In the Piazza 
Signoria we felt our presence to be singularly un- 
necessary. Whether from custom or the bitterness 
of the night air, the Florentines were welcoming 
the new year “in the family.” Under the three 
great arches of the Loggia dei Lanzi, where Lo- 
renzo had sat to watch masques and pageants five 
hundred years before, only a few figures passed, 
muffled against the wind, but warm lamplight 
shone from the windows of the nearby houses. 

We inquired our way to the American Con- 
sulate, with the notion of perhaps picking up a 
crumb of native festivity. After a long walk 
along the torrential river, we found only a high 
house built around a courtyard, barred and shut- 
tered. Hearing laughter from some upper window, 
we hovered about the big door. We decided to go 
in. We decided not to. Yes, all. Americans are 
supposed to be welcome at these holiday affairs. 
No, it might be embarrassing. Surely they won’t 
turn us out? Yes. No. Maybe. But. Finally the 
gleaming policeman on guard looked at us closely, 
as if he had seen us many times at Communist 
rallies. He asked us why we were “circulating” 
near the Consolato Americano. Janet began to 
present our case, but I said scus: to the guard and 
pulled her away, again unwilling to explain. As 
soon as the Consulate was out of sight, Janet 
stopped short, exuding wayes of indignation and 
hostility. 

“You see?” 

“See what?” 

“Its so humiliating and stupid!” she said. 

“What? And don’t talk so loud.” 


I, THE streets, there was little celebration. There 
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“Every petty decision is impossible. God, its 
sickening. Should we go in or stay out? Should 
we go to the Uffizi or the Pitti? Should we go to 
a movie or write letters? Should we order pasta at 
lunch? Should we go to the American Express now 
or.later? God, all those agonies over nothing!” 

“So Pm neurotic. What else are you trying to 
prove?” 

“Tf you can’t make the decisions that count, 
then every trifle is misery. Can’t you-see that this 
could go on forever? You'll crack up someday 
because you can’t decidé between chicken salad 
and a BLT.” 

“Thank you. Will that be fifteen dollars?” 

“But it’s just common sense, Paul.” 

“I thought we agreed a few years ago that 
the time is out of joint, and common sense is 
hardly —” 

“Oh, your head is out of joint!” 

We began to walk very fast back to the center 
of the town. There, in narrow streets between 
palazzi, we found a series of well-lit bars, each be- 


‘ginning to close as soon as we walked in. Bright 
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lights shut down all around us while we gulped our 
brandies and exchanged genial, hollow congratu- 
lations with men who were dying for us to leave. 
It was not too much after eleven o’clock when we 
were again in the cold streets. 

Janet shrank within herself against the wet wind. 
When I tried to comfort her, she pulled away. 
Her pale hair blew raggedly around her face as 
she spoke. “Why are we here? Why are we any- 
where? Who wants us? What good does it do to 
reject and reject? Not to live like ordinary people? 
Why bother reading and thinking and looking at 
Giotto when all it leaves us with is a holiday like 
this? Any idiot can enjoy New Year’s Eve. But 
not us.” 

“But we’ve had some good times,” I said. 
“Think of some of the places we’ve seen to- 
gether.” 

“And what does it leave us with? Nothing! A 
stamped passport and sights we'll forget in a year. 
You won’t even take a camera. Just nothing, 
nothing. God, I’m so lonely and miserable.” 

“All right, I should have known it all the time!” 
I flared up. “What you really want is a life just 
like the one you used to sneer at. Settled like 
your roommates in a comfortable suburb with 
comfortable hubby running father’s comfortable 
business. Well, this is a fine time to tell me! Pm 
not. going to do father’s business. Or anybody 
else’s business.” i 

“I didn’t say that. My God! Maybe I’m just 
too stupid. It’s marvelous. I’ve tramped all over 
Europe washing your goddamn underwear so 
you can tell me I’m selling out to the bourgeoisie.” 


“Now, wait a minute!” 
& 
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“You wait a minute. Making great declarations 
about not going into father’s business. Like a col- 
lege freshman! I ‘can see you’re not going to do 
anybody else’s business. Do you think I’m com- 
pletely blind? You’re never. going to do any busi- 
ness at all. You'll stand in front of Masaccio with 
your mouth open all your life while I smile sweetly 
and tell everybody that you’re trying to find your- 
self. Well, I won’t go on with that kind of life. 
I can’t stand it! If that makes me an average 
American housewife, then that’s a thousand times 
better than worrying about nothing but yourself 
when half the world is starving.” 

“Oh, I see. The world is starving because I 
like Masaccio, but comes the revolution and you 
turn. into an average housewife, and then every- 
thing will be all right.” I noticed that my arms 
were swinging here and there. “Hunger will be 
banished from all India! Disease will be no more! 
Sweetness and light will —” 

Janet burst into tears. “Paul, please, please, we 
can’t go on like this. It’s all my fault. It’s just 
that it was New Year’s Eve and I Tonan help 
thinking —” 


“You couldn’t help thinking has you want your . 


tree and your daddy and all the pretty toys. 
That’s your idea of what life is supposed to be. 
Well, maybe life isn’t a nice little game for all the 
pretty children. Did you ever think of that?” 

“Ah, but youth is beautiful,’ Janet said coldly, 
staring into space. - 

“Oh, why don’t they take their beauties of 
youth and stow them in the Palazzo Vecchio?” 

We had reached the door of the Pensione Spe- 
ranza. I suppose we were headed for the privacy 
arid comparative warmth of our room. But a cheer 
from the living room intercepted us. We had 
forgotten about the pensione party. 

Everyone seemed flattered that we had cued 
in time to contribute our energies to their piccola 
serata. Their party did seem in need of aid. Only 
one of the three huge flasks of Chianti on the 
floor had been opened. Beneath the intersection 
.of the two hanging red ribbons, the round-~faced 


waitress danced listlessly with a. gentleman who . 


wore amazingly pointed shoes. The TV set, 
which was being used as the stand for the record 
player but had not been turned around, stared 
at the room with the accusing anger of the unem- 
ployed. On a couch to the side, the cook was tap- 
ping her feet vigorously enough to Scusami, scusamt 
ancor’, but the major was slumped in his seat while 
his wife cooed to the cheese salesman and a few 
invited friends that she was crazy about parties. 
As soon as we had accepted two brimming glasses 
of Chianti, the major tried to engage us in a debate 
on world federalism. Evidently he wanted to take 
his mind off his weariness of dancing or of the 
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danced together. 


company, but the debate fell E N short of 
brilliance as a distraction. For one thing, ` we were » 
all in favor; for another, our Italian, among many 
other skills, was not going very well that night. At 
last the major turned to us with the bittersweetness 
of a father to his lovable children. and said not to 
let the old people bore us. 

“Dance, dance,” he said. 
night for dancing.” 

A chant went up from the gathered public for 
the young Americans to dance.. We refused de- 
murely at first, saying that we had only meant 
to drop in for a few seconds. “Ah, come gli sbosini 
sono timidi,” said the ladies, “they are so shy.” 
The difficulty was really not shyness but fear of a 
ridiculous showing. It was years since we had 
Finally we consented in order 
not to insult our hosts. They jeered happily at my 
resigned insistence that I wasn’t much of a dancer. 
Their nostalgia for the antic youth they wanted us 
to have was irrepressible. It triumphed. Wine 
was poured around from the second flask; the 
music was turned up. We danced to T: dirò che tu 
mi piaci, the inevitable Volare, My Tennessee, That 
Old Black Magic, Ticó Tico Ti, and dozens of other 
Italian and American records. To the slow music 
we made circles; to the fast music we did the rhumba. 

“What wonderful lines she has.” 

“They never get tired.” 

“Oh, to be their age again.” 

Janet was amused by my improvised steps and 
air of savoir-faire, and her every step melted- the. 
old people into joy. The third flask was opened: 
No one else danced. I put my cheek next 'to 
Janet’s during our slow circles and found softness 
there as of ages ago. We became a vision to the 
people circling close around us; we became for 
the moment, within our power, what they wanted 
us to be. When the clock struck midnight, I 
looked into Janet’s wise eyes and said, tentatively, 
“Quant è bella giovinezza.” 

Everyone picked up the verse immediately in a 
cheering, singsong rhythm-— the major and his 
wife, the round-faced waitress, the cook, the cheese 
salesman, the man who ran the office — all quot- 
ing happily as if Lorenzo’s words were a traditional 
New Year’s song, like Auld Lang Syne. 


“It is your night, the 


How beautiful is youth, 

Which escapes us ever. 

Let him who would be happy be so, 
There is no certainty of tomorrow. 


They crowded close around our dancing bodies, 
their bodies older but their eager eyes somehow 
far more youthful than ours, quoting Lorenzo’s 
song, raising wineglasses, hungry for what they 
saw in us and thought we could give, for youth, 
strength, glitter, suppleness, and promise. 
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Webster’s Third Edition 


BY WILS ON F OLLE TT The Second Edition of the Merriam-Webster international un- 


abridged dictionary has held an unchallenged position in the world of American writers, editors, teachers, 


students, and general readers. In the new Third Edition, however, the dictionary makers in Springfield, 


Massachuseils, have abrogated. their authority, says Witson FOLLETT, and the result is in many particulars 


a calamity. Mr. Follett, author and edilor, is himself an authority on language and usage. 


QO, DICTIONARIES, as of newspapers, it might be 
said that the bad ones are too bad to exist, the good 
ones too good not to be better. No dictionary of a 
living language is perfect or ever can be, if only 
because the time required for compilation, editing, 
and issuance is so great that shadows of obsoles- 
cence are falling on parts of any such work before 
it ever gets into the hands of a user. Preparation of 
Webster's Third New International Dictionary of the 
English Language began intensively in the Spring- 
field establishment of G. & C. Merriam Company 
in 1936, but the century was nine months into its 
seventh decade before any outsider could have his 
first look at what had been accomplished. His 
first look is, of course, incompetent to acquaint 
him with the merits of the new work; these no one 
can fully discover without months or years of 
everyday use. On the other hand, it costs only 
minutes to find out that what will rank as the great 
event of American linguistic history in this decade, 
and perhaps in this quarter century, is in many 
crucial particulars a very great calamity. 

Why should the probable and possible superiori- 
ties of the Third New International be so difficult 
to assess, the shortcomings so easy? Because the 
superiorities are special, departmental, and recon- 
dite, the shortcomings general and within the 
common grasp. The new dictionary comes to us 
with a claim of 100,000 new words or new defini- 
tions. These run almost overwhelmingly to scien- 
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tific and technological terms or meanings that 
have come into existence since 1934, and especially 
to words classified as ISV (belonging to the inter- 
national scientific vocabulary). No one person can 
possibly use or even comprehend all of them; the 
coverage in this domain, certainly impressive to 
the nonspecialist, may or may not command the 
admiration of specialists. It is said that historians 
of the graphic arts and of architecture were dis- 
pleased with the 1934 Webster, both for its omis- 
sions and for some definitions of what it included 
in their fields. Its 1961 successor may have dis- 
armed their reservations; only they can pronounce. 
But all of us may without brashness form sum- 
mary judgments about the treatment of what 
belongs to all of us — the standard, staple, tradi- 
tional language of general reading and speaking, 
the ordinary vocabulary and idioms of novelist, 
essayist, letter writer, reporter, editorial writer, 
teacher, student, advertiser; in short, fundamental 
English. And it is precisely in this province that 
Webster III has thrust upon us a dismaying assort- 
ment of the questionable, the perverse, the un- 
worthy, and the downright outrageous. 
Furthermore, what was left out is as legitimate 
a grievance to the ordinary reader as anything 
that has been put in. Think — if you can — of an 
unabridged dictionary from which you cannot 
learn who Mark Twain was (though mark twain 
is entered as a leadsman’s cry), or what were the 
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names of the apostles, or that the Virgin was Mary 
the mother of Jesus of Nazareth, or what and 
where the District of Columbia is! 

The disappointment and the shock are intensi- 
-fied, of course, because of the unchallenged posi- 
tion earned by the really unabridged immediate 
predecessor of this strange work. Websters New 
International Dictionary, Second Edition (1934), 


consummated under the editorship of William’ 


Allan Neilson, at once became the most important 
reference book in the world to American writers, 
editors, teachers, students; and general readers — 
` everyone to whom American English was a matter 
. Of serious interest. What better could the next 
revision do than extend the Second Edition in the 
direction of itself, bring it up to date, and correct 
its scattering of oversights and errata? 

The 1934 dictionary had been, heaven knows, 
no citadel of conservatism, no last bastion of 
puristical bigotry. But it had made shrewd reports 
on the status. of individual words; it had taken 
its clear, beautifully written definitions from fit 
uses of an enormous vocabulary by judicious users; 
it had provided accurate, impartial accounts of 
the endless guerrilla war between grammarian 
- and antigrammarian and so given every consult- 
ant the means to work out his own decisions. 
` Who could wish the forthcoming revision any 
better fortune than a comparable success in apply- 
ing the same standards to whatever new matter 
the new age imposed? 

Instead, ‘we have seen a century and a third of 
illustrious history largely jettisoned; we have seen 
a novel dictionary formula improvised, in great 
part out of snap judgments and the sort of theo- 
retical improvement that in practice impairs; and 
we have seen the gates propped wide open in 
enthusiastic hospitality to miscellaneous’ confu- 
sions and corruptions. In fine, the anxiously 
awaited work that was to have crowned cisatlantic 
linguistic scholarship with a particular glory turns 
out to be a scandal and a disaster. Worse yet, it 
plumes itself on its faults and parades assiduously 
cultivated sins as virtues without precedent. 


| EVE cannot proceed far without re- 
vealing that Webster III, behind its front of pas- 
sionless objectivity, is in truth a fighting document. 
And the enemy it is out to destroy is. every obsti- 
nate vestige of linguistic punctilio, every surviving 
influence that makes for the upholding of stand- 
ards, every criterion for distinguishing between 
better usages and worse. In other words, it has 
gone over bodily to the school that construes tra- 
ditions as enslaving, the rudimentary principles 
of syntax as crippling, and taste as irrelevant. 


eminence. 


This revolution leaves it in the anomalous position 
of loudly glorifying its own ancestry — which is. 
indeed glorious — while tacitly sabotaging the 
principles and ideals that brought the preceding 
Merriam-Webster to its unchallengeable pre- 
The Third New International is at 
once a resounding tribute of lip service to the 
Second and a wholesale repudiation of it —a 
sweeping act of apology, contrition, and reform. 
‘The right-about-face is, of course, particularly 
evident in the vocabulary approved. Within a few 
days of publication the new dictionary was in- 
evitably notorious for its unreserved acceptance 
as standard of wise up, get hep (it uses the second as a 


definition of the first), ants in one’s pants, one for the 


book, hugeous, nixie, passel, hepped up (with hepcat and 
hepster), anyplace, someplace, and so forth. These and 
a swarm of their kind it admits to full canonical 
standing by the suppression of such qualifying 
status labels as colloquial, slang, cant, facetious, arid 


. substandard. The classification colloquial it abolishes 


‘slang: 
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outright: “it is impossible to know whether a word 
out of context is colloquial or not.” Of slang it 
makes a chary occasional use despite a similar 
reservation: “No word is invariably slang, and 
many standard words can be given slang connota- 
tions or used so inappropriately as to become 
> Cornball is ranked as slang, corny is not. 

The overall effect signifies a large-scale abroga- 
tion of one major responsibility of the lexicog-- 
rapher. He renounces it on the curious ground . 
that helpful discriminations are so far beyond his 
professional competence that he is obliged to leave 
them to those who, professing no competence at 
all, have vainly turned to him for guidance. If 
some George Ade of the future, aspiring to execute 
a fable in slang, were to test his attempt by the 
status labels in Webster III, he would quickly dis- 
cover with chagrin that he had expressed himself 
almost without exception in officially applauded 
English. With but slight exaggeration we can 
say that if an expression can be shown to have 
been used in print by some jaded reporter, some 
candidate for office or his speech writer, some 
potboiling minor novelist, it is well enough cre- 
dentialed for the full blessing of the new lexi- 
cography. l 

This extreme tolerance of crude neologisms and 
of shabby diction generally, however, is but one 
comparatively trifling aspect of the campaign 
against punctilio. We begin to sound its deeper 
implications when we plunge into the definitions 
and the copious examplés that illustrate and sup- 
port them. Under the distributive pronoun each 
we find, side by side: “(each of them is to pay his 
own fine) (each of them are to pay their own 
fine). Where could anyone look for a neater, 
more succinct way to outlaw the dusty dogma that 
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a pronoun should agree in number with its ante- 
cedent? Here is the same maneuver again under 
another distributive, everybody: “usu. referred to by 
the third person singular (everybody is bringing 
his own lunch) but sometimes by a plural personal 
pronoun (everybody had made up their minds).” 
Or try whom and whomever: “(a . . . recruit whom 
he hoped would prove to be a crack salesman) 


(people . . . whom you never thought would 
sympathize) . . . (I go out to talk to whomever 
itis)... (he attacked whomever disagreed with 


him).” Iti is, then, all right to put the subject of a 
finite verb in the ‘accusative case — “esp. after a 
preposition or a verb of which it might mistakenly 
be considered the object.” j 


Sa we look into what our dictionary does 
with a handful of the ‘more common solecisms, 
such as a publisher might introduce into a cooked- 
up test for would-be copy editors? Begin with 
center around (or about), It seems obvious that-ex- 
pressions derived from Euclidean geometry should 
make Euclidean sense. A center is a point; it is 
what things are around, not what is around 
them; they center 7 or on or at the point. The 
Second Edition defined the Great White Way 
as “That part of Broadway . . . centering about 
Times Square’ — patently an oversight. Is it 
the same oversight that produces, in the Third: 
“heresy . . . 3: a group or school of thought 
centering around a particular heresy”? We look 
up center itself, and, lo: “(a story to tell, centered 
around the: political development of a great 
state)... (more scholarship than usual was 
centered around the main problems),’’ followed 
by several equivalent specimens. 

Here is due to. First we come on irreproachable 
definitions, irreproachably illustrated, of due noun 
and due adjective, and we think we are out of the 
woods. Alas, they are‘followed by the manufacture 
of a composite preposition, due to, got up solely to 
extenuate such abominations as “the event was 
canceled due to inclement weather.” An adjective 
can modify a verb, then. „And here is a glance at 
that peculiarly incriminating redundancy of the 
slipshod writer, equally as: “equally opposed to 
Communism as to Fascism.” The intolerable 
hardly than or scarcely than construction is in full 
favor: “hardly had the birds dropped than she 
jumped into the water and retrieved them.” The 
sequence different than has the double approbation 
of editorial‘use and a citation: conjunctive unlike 
means “in a manner that is different than,” and a 
passage under different reads “vastly different in 
size than it was twenty-five years ago.” Adjectival 
unlike and conjunctive unlike both get illustrations 
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that implicitly commend the unanchored and 
grammarless modifier: “so many fine men were 
outside the charmed circle that, unlike most col- 
leges, there was no disgrace in not being a club 
man”; “unlike in the gasoline engine, fuel does not 
enter the- cylinder with air on the intake stroke.” 

This small scattering should nòt end without 
some notice of that darling of the advanced liber- 
tarians, like as a conjunction, first in the meaning 
of as, secondly (and more horribly) in that of as if. 
Now, it is well known to the linguistic historian 
that like was so used for a long time before and 
after Langland. But it is as well known that the 
language rather completely sloughed off this usage; 
that it has long been no more than a regional 
colloquialism, a rarely seen aberration among 
competent writers, or an artificially cultivated 
irritant among defiant ones. The Saturday Evening 
Post, in which /tke for as is probably more frequent. 
than in any other painstakingly edited magazine, 
has seldom if ever printed that construction except 
in reproducing the speech or tracing the thoughts 
of characters to whom it might be considered 
natural. The arguments for like have been merely 
defensive and permissive. Not for centuries has 
there been any real pressure of authority on a 
writer to use like as a conjunction — until our 
Third New International Dictionary decided to 
exert its leverage. 

How it is exerted will appear in the following: 
“(impromptu programs where they ask questions 
much like I do on the air) . . . (ooks like they 
can raise better tobacco) (looks ie he will get the 
job) (wore his clothes like he was ... . afraid of 
getting dirt on them) (was like he’d come back 
from a long trip) (acted like she felt sick) . 
(sounded like the motor had stopped) .. . (the 
violin now sounds like an old masterpiece should) 
(did it like he told me to) . . . (wanted a doll like 
she saw in the store window)... (anomalies 
like just had occurred ).” 

‘By the processes represented in the foregoing 
and countless others for which there is no room 
here, the latest Webster whittles away at one after 
another of the traditionary controls until there is 
little or nothing left of them. The controls, to be 


` sure, have often enough been overvalued and over- 
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done by pedants and purists, by martinets and 
bigots; but more often, and much more impor- 
tantly, they have worked as aids toward dignified, 
workmanlike, and cogent uses of the wonderful 
language that is our inheritance. To erode and 
undermine them is to convert the language into a 
confusion of unchanneled, incalculable williwaws, 
a capricious wind blowing whithersoever it listeth. 
And that, if we are to judge by the total effect of 
the pages under scrutiny — 2720 of them and 
nearly 8000 columns of vocabulary, all compact in 
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Times roman — is exactly what is wanted by the 
patient and dedicated saboteurs in Springfield. 
They, if they keep their ears to the ground, will 
hear many echoes of the despairing cry already 
wrung from one editorial assistant on a distin- 
guished magazine that still puts its faith in stand- 
ards: “Why have a Dictionary at all if anything 
goes?” : 


‘Le definitions are reinforced, it will have been 
conveyed, with copious citations from printed 
sources. These citations occupy a great frac- 
tion of the total space. They largely account for 
the reduction in the number of entries (from 
600,000 to 450,000) and for the elimination of the 
Gazetteer, the Biographical Dictionary, and the 
condensed key to pronunciation and symbols that 
ran across the bottomis of facing pages — all very 
material deprivations. Some 14,000 authors, we 
are told, are represented in the illustrative quota- 
tions — “mostly from the mid-twentieth century.” 

Can some thousands of authors truly worth 
space in a dictionary ever be found in any one 
brief period? Such a concentration can hardly 
fail to be, for the purposes of a dictionary, egre- 
giously overweighted with the contemporary and 
the transient. Any very short period, such as 
a generation, is a period of transition in the 
history of English, and any great mass of examples 
drawn primarily from it will be disproportion- 
ately focused on transitional and ephemeral 
elements. To say that recording English as we find 
it today is precisely the purpose of a new dictionary 
is not much of a retort. For the bulk of the lan- 
guage that we use has come down to us with but 
minor, glacially slow changes from time out of 
mind, and a worthy record of it must stand on a 
much broader base than the fashions of yesterday. 

It is, then, a mercy that among the thousands 
of scraps from recent authors, many of them 
still producing, we can also find hundreds from 
Shakespeare, the English Bible, Fielding, Dickens, 
Hawthorne, Melville, Henry James, Mark Twain, 
and so on. But the great preponderance of latter- 
day prose, little of it worth repeating and a good 
deal of it hardly worth printing in the first place, 
is likel t to curtail by years the useful life of the 
Third ifew International. 

So much is by the way. When we come to the 
definitions proper we face something new, star- 
tling, and formidable in lexicography. The defi- 
nitions, all of them conformed to a predetermined 
rhetorical pattern, may be products of a theory — 
Gestaltist, perhaps? — of how the receiving mind 
works. The pattern, in the editor’s general pref- 
ace, Is described as follows: “The primary ob- 
jective of precise, sharp defining has been met 


through development of a new dictionary style 
based upon completely analytical one-phrase defi- 
nitions throughout the book. Since the headword 
in a definition is intended to be modified only by 
structural elements restrictive in some degree and 
essential to each other, the use of commas either 
to separate or to group has been severely limited, 
chiefly to elements in apposition or in series. The 
new defining pattern does not provide for a predi- 
cation which conveys further expository com- 
ment.” 

This doctrine of the strictly unitary definition 
is of course formulated and applied in the inter- 
est of a logical integrity and a simplification 
never before consistently attained by lexical defi- 
nitions. What it.produces, when applied with” 
the rigor here ‘insisted on, is in the first place 
some of the oddest prose ever concocted by pundits. 
A typical specimen, from the definition of the 
simplest possible term: “rabbit punch... : 
a short chopping blow delivered to the back 
of the neck or the base of the skull with the edge 
of the hand opposite the thumb. that is illegal 


‘in boxing.” When the idea, being not quite so 
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simple, requires the one-phrase statement of 
several components, the definition usually turns 
out to be a great unmanageable and unpunctu- 
ated blob of words strung out beyond the retentive 
powers of most minds that would need the defini- 
tion at all. Both theory and result will emerge 
clearly enough from a pair of specimens, the first 
dealing with a familiar everyday noun, the second 
with a mildly technical one: 


groan... l: a deep usu. inarticulate and involun- 
tary often strangled sound typically abruptly begun 
and ended and usu. indicative of pain or grief or ten- 
sion or desire or sometimes disapproval or annoyance 
kymograph ... 1: a recording device including 
an electric motor or clockwork that drives a usu. 
slowly revolving drum which carries a roll of plain or 
smoked paper and also having an arrangement for 
tracing on the paper by means of a stylus a graphic 
record of motion or pressure (as of the organs of 
speech, blood pressure, or respiration) often in rela- 
tion to particular intervals of time. 


About these typical definitions as prose, there 
is much that any good reader might well say. 
What must be said is that the grim suppression 
of commas is a mere crotchet. It takes time to 
read such definitions anyway; commas in the right 
places would speed rather than slow the reading 
and would clarify rather than obscure the sense, 
so that the unitary effect — largely imaginary at 
best —— would be more helped than hurt. In 
practice, the one-phrase design without further 
expository predication lacks all the asserted ad- 
vantages over a competently written definition 
of the free conventional sort; it is merely more 


difficult to write, often impossible to write well, 
and tougher to take in. Compare the-correspond- 
ing definitions from the Second Edition: 
groan .. .A low, moaning sound; usually, a deep, 
mournful sound, uttered in pain or great distress; 
sometimes, an expression of strong disapprobation; 
as, the remark was received with groans. 
kymograph ... a An automatic apparatus con- 
sisting of a motor revolving a drum covered with 
smoked paper, on which curves of pressure, etc., may 
be traced. 
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j ARE professionally concerned with the 
details of printed English can be grateful to the 
new Webster for linking the parts of various ex- 
pressions that have been either hyphenated 
compounds or separate words — highlight, high- 
brow and lowbrow, overall, wisecrack, lowercase and 
uppercase, and so on. Some of the unions now recog- 
nized were long overdue; many editors have 
already got them written into codes of house 
usage. But outside this small province the new 
work is a copy editor’s despair, a propounder of 
endless riddles. 

What, for example, are we to make of the com- 
mon abbreviations z.e. and ¢.g.? The first is en- 
tered in the vocabulary as ie (no periods, no 
space), the second.as e g (space, no periods). In 
the preliminary list, “Abbreviations Used in This 
Dictionary,” both are given the customary periods. 
(Oddly, the list translates its z.e. into “‘that is,”’ but 
merely expands ¢.g. into “exempli gratia.”) Is 
one to follow the vocabulary or the list? What 
point has the seeming inconsistency? 

And what about capitalization? All vocabulary 
entries are in lowercase except for such abbrevia- 
tions as ARW (air raid warden), MAB (medical 
advisory board), and PX (post exchange). Words 
possibly inviting capitalization are followed by 
such injunctions as cap, usu cap, sometimes not cap, 
usu cap Ist A, usu cap A@B. (One of the small 
idiosyncrasies is that “‘usu.,” the most frequent 
abbreviation, is given a period when roman, 
denied it when italic.) From america, adjective 
—all proper nouns are excluded —- to american 
yew there are over 175 consecutive entries that 


require such injunctions; would it not have been _ 


simpler and more economical to capitalize the 
entries? A flat “cap,” of course, means “always 
capitalized.” But how often is “usually,” and 
when is “sometimes”? We get dictionaries ex- 
pressly that they may settle such problems for 
us. This dictionary seems to make a virtue of 
leaving them in flux, with the explanation that 
many matters are subjective and that the indi- 
vidual must decide them for himself — a curious 
abrogation of authority in a work extolled as 
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“more useful and authoritative than any previous 
dictionary.” 

The rock-bottom practical truth is that the 
lexicographer cannot abrogate his authority if he 
wants to. He may think of himself as a detached 
scientist reporting the facts of language, declining 
to recommend use of anything or abstention from 
anything; but the myriad consultants of his work 
are not going to see him so. He helps create, not a 
book of fads and fancies and private opinions, but 
a Dictionary of the English Language. It comes to 
every reader under auspices that say, not “Take it 
or leave it,” but rather something like this: “Here 
in 8000 columns is a definitive report of what a 
synod of the most trustworthy American experts 
consider the English language to be in the seventh 
decade of the twentieth century. This is your 
language; take it and use it. And if you use it in 
conformity with the principles and practices here 
exemplified, your use will be the most accurate 
attainable by any American of this era.” The fact 
that the compilers disclaim authority and piously 
refrain from judgments is meaningless: the work 
itself, by virtue of its inclusions and exclusions, its 
mere existence, is a whole universe of judgments, 
received by millions as the Word from on high. 

. ‘And there we have the reason why it is so'im- 
portant for the dictionary maker to keep his ‘dis- 
criminations sharp, why it is so damaging if he 
lets them get out of working order. Suppose he 
enters a new definition for no better reason than 
that some careless, lazy, or uninformed scribbler 
has jumped to an absurd conclusion about what a 
word means or has been too harassed to run down 
the word he really wanted. This new definition 
is going to persuade tens of thousands that, say, 
cohort, a word of multitude, means one associate 
or crony “(he and three alleged housebreaking 
cohorts were arraigned on attempted burglary 
charges)’ or that the vogue word ambivalence, 
which denotes simultaneous love and hatred of 
someone or something, means “continual oscilla- 
tion between one thing and its opposite (novels 

. vitiated by an ambivalence between satire 
and sentimentalism).’”? To what is the definer 
contributing if not to subversion and decay? To 
the swallower of the definition it never occurs that 
he can have drunk corruption from a well that 
he has every reason to trust as the ultimate in 
purity. Multiply him by the number of people 
simultaneously influenced, and the resulting figure 
by the years through which the influence con- 
tinues, and a great deal of that product by the 
influences that will be disseminated through 
speech and writing and teaching, and you begin 
to apprehend the ‘scope of the really enormous 
disaster that can and will be wrought by the 


lexicographer’s abandonment of his responsibility. 
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T- big cities continue to get rid of 
their relics, landmarks, and. antiqui- 
ties and to replace them with sky- 
scrapers or multi-bathroom apart- 
ments. There are boards, authorities, 
_ commissions which are constantly on 
the prowl for a “‘blighted area,” and 
whatever blight they overlook, the 
real-estate developer will surely find. 
A neighborhood may look more or 
less unblighted and at ease. It may 
even look interesting. Yet the blight 
could be already far advanced and 
spreading. The residents usually 
think they are attached to their 
neighborhood. To find a substitute 
they can afford and enjoy may be im- 
possible, but that is their problem, 
not ours. So, swing that iron ball 
and let the bricks fall where they 
may. : 

In New York, for instance, the 
City Planning Commission reported 
Greenwich Village as an area “‘ap- 
propriate for urban renewal.” The 
reasons for this view seemed rather 
spacious and vague, and one sup- 
poses that blight varies from one city 
to another, perhaps from one neigh- 
borhood to the next. 

The late George Apley’s father was 
inspired to sell his home and move 
from Boston’ South End when he 
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sighted his neighbor across the street 


one summer morning on the steps in 
his shirt sleeves. It was the beginning 
of the end, he realized, and he was 
right. Blight had set in. Deducing 
blight from shirt sleeves in this case 
seems a bit unfair, for by the time 
John Marquand was writing Adley, 
that tree-shaded square in the South 
End had already gone to pot, and 
Apley’s father was betting on a cinch. 

Blight can take many forms: milk 
bottles on the window ledge, potted 
plants getting their sun on the fire 
escape, laundry (visible), or too 
many pedestrians with scraggly 
beards. What made the Village “‘ap- 
propriate” for urban renewal (which, 
incidentally, it is not going to get)? 
Beards? Sneakers? Cafés? 

The New York Times story blamed 
the Village’s blight on, among other 
things, an ‘“‘admixture of nonresi- 
dential uses,” although one suspects 
that the nonresidential resources of 
the neighborhood are probably the 
principal reason why a Villager 
maintains a residence there. Car- 
negie Hall proved too tough a blighted 
nut for even the Rockefellers to ‘‘re- 
new” and will continue to do busi- 
ness at the same old stand, even 
though most of the musicians who 


made it famous have been dead for 
years and years. The old Waldorf 
was a wonderful hotel, but not nearly 
so tall as the Empire State Building 
which took its place. 

Still the great obstacles for urban 
renewal are the sizable groups of low- 
income people, many of foreign de- 
scent who don’t know any better, 
who dislike high fixed charges and 
prefer low rents. These recalcitrants 
would rather sit down to an expen- 
sive and interesting meal in their 
substandard apartments than lay out 
their money on a “ranch-type” unit 
with monogrammed window shut- 
ters in a housing development. They 
are wary of long-term debt. They 
like to have money in hand and to 
spend it freely, much of it on food 
and drink. 

The low-income slum must go. In 
its place, the city will be much better 
off with a new slum, only this one 
will be strictly middle-income, and a 
real step upward. 

The only trouble with a middle- 
income slum is the automatic ele- 
vators: A housewife can’t step into 
one without wondering whether she 
will be jumped by some unplanned 
and substandard hoodlum. 

CHARLES W.'Morton 


Normal as a Fox 
i maama. tion that his'wife is the dearest thing 


m. bn earth, that hé worships the ground 
"* ‘she walks-on, and that he has never 





sy ROBERT FONTAINE > 


Rosert Fontaine is the author of books, a 
play, and many light articles for the ATLANTIC 
and other magazines. 


Twenty-five mémbers of the Amer- 
ican Psychiatric Association have 
agreed on what the normal Ameri- 
can is like. The astonishing feature 
of this news, at first glance, is that 
twenty-five psychiatrists agreed about 
anything. When you figure we have 
Freudians, Jungians, Adlerians, Hor- 
neyans, and so on, all divided into 
lesser groups and so on, like the draw 
for Forest Park Junior Champion- 
ship at lawn tennis, it is remarkable 
that a large group of authorities on 
emotional problems have been able 
to agree on anything but their fees. 

What is less remarkable but more 
mystifying at an immediate look is 
what the psychiatrists found to be 
the normal American male. (Noth- 
ing was done about the female, none 
of whom are normal, and very few 
of whom are average.) 

After following a group of Ameri- 
can males for some years, they de- 
cided, naively enough, that the 
American male is dull, compatible 
with his wife, honest, and a sound 
citizen.. He is also unimaginative, 
uncreative, and probably scared. 

The hasty conclusion would be 
that America is loaded with dimwits 
who hide in the suburban shrubbery 
and who,.when they come home 
from work every night, kiss their 
wives on the backs of their necks. 
The one trouble with this picture is 
that I doubt it. 

I think the average American 
male is two-faced, unfaithful, an em- 
bezzler when the opportunity pre- 
sents itself, a bad citizen who is too 
lazy to vote and doesn’t know what 
the voting is about anyway, a highly 
imaginative individual when left 
alone, and quite creative in his own 
way. 

Before I produce the evidence, I 
should like to examine the basis on 
which the psychiatrists base their 
findings. Let us assume a psychia- 
trist observed John Lump and asked 
him questions about his wife and his 
home life. It is obvious that John is 
not going to say a darn word about 


the blonde secretary or the girl in the 


choir or the one with the red bathing 
suit that showed up at the convention 


. in Atlantic City. He is going to say 


with great creativeness and i imagina- 


looked at‘anothér woman. He would 
be an idiot not to say so. 

Now the psychiatrist will fish 
around to find out how John feels 
about citizenship, voting, public serv- 
ice, and all-that. Well, naturally 


John is inventive enough and imag-. 


inative enough to know that if he is 
going to get away with anything, he 
has to make himself a pillar of the 
community, establish excellent credit, 
become a deacon of the church, vote 
regularly, and serve as vice president 
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of all sorts of charity drives. He, 
furthermore, is wise enough to un- 
derstand that by joining all sorts of 
civic organizations and offering his 
services to the community he is get- 
ting in on the ground floor of those 
cement contracts or the subcontract 
for the new three-lane highway. 
Then the subject of happiness 
comes up. John knows darn well 
that if the story gets around that he’s 
unhappy, people are going to think 
he drinks oř that he is neurotic, and 
so he is not going to be able to swing 
those deals or get those executive 


positions. It would be suicide for 
John J. Lump to admit even to him- 
self that he is unhappy, let alone to 
strangers. Unhappiness in America 
is considered an affront to capital- 
ism and falls just short of branding a 
man as either subversive or sick. 

- As for compatibility with spouse, 
no man in his right mind ever ad- 
mitted he did not get along with the 
little woman, except to a few choice 
bar companions to whom it was 
fairly patent anyway. 

On the other hand, only a com- 
plete idiot would let out that his 
wife was a fairly big bore and getting 
tiresomely shapeless, because it would 
arouse the suspicion in his neighbors 
and his wife that when he went off 
on those fishing and hunting trips, 
he was not just hunting and fishing. 

The average American is too smart 
for that. He is also too good an ac- 
tor. What it really amounts to is 
that the normal American male is 
giving the psychiatrists precisely 
what they are looking for: a picture 
of a steady, loving, faithful, trust- 
worthy, contented sap who wouldn’t 
think of price fixing or market rig- 
ging or anything of that sort, and as 
for light ladies on the side — perish 
the ugly thought! 

I submit that only an entire na- 
tion of men waiting for their chance 
to pick up a big bundle of the firm’s 
dough and scoot with the boodle and 
a ‘blonde to Brazil would attempt 
to put over this incredible picture of 
themselves. Thus, what I see is not 
an enormous group of honest, wife- 
loving, dependable citizens sitting 
around without dreams and without 
hopes, but rather a crowd of per- 
fectly foxy characters just waiting 
patiently. 

As for the psychiatrists, 7 wonder 
a lot about them. 


MIDDLE AGE sy C. S. JENNISON 


I feel, on viewing time’s rewards — the Growing Up and Smartening — 
There’s much to say for middle age, but nothing really heartening. 


When I was starting out in life, and working didn’t tire me much, 
Although I lacked the confidence for anyone to hire me much, 

The thing that really irked my soul and filled my heart with dreariance 
Was knowing Youth Was Not Enough. I had to have experience. 


Well, having lately lost the youth I couldn’t earn a huck with, 
Pve gathered the experience, which currently I’m stuck with; 
For now, despite the confidence I used to yearn and hunger fop, 
Whatever jobs I want to get I have to be much younger for. 


The Indestructible Electric 
ee 


By KEN W. PURDY 


Ken W. Purpy is widely known for his writing on motoring subjects. His book 
KINGS OF THE ROAD is a standard work on the great aulomobiles of bygone days. 


Sixty-four years ago, in 1898, at 
Acheres, France, the Marquis de 
Chaseloup-Laubat set the world’s 
rst official land-speed record, at 
39.24 miles per hour. He drove a 
Jeantaud electric automobile. In 
1899, Camille Jenatzy raised the 
record to 65.79 miles an hour. 
Jenatzy used an electric automobile 
romantically named La Jamais Con- 
lente. Three years later, an American 
Baker electric race car did 120 mph. 
No electric automobile has done 
anything so spectacular since, and 
one might say that the electric 
reached its high-water mark at the 
turn of the century and never 
amounted to much. afterward. 

Those who remember the black, 
square, big-windowed electrics of 
1900 to 1925 would argue the point. 
In the years before World War I, 
the electric did indeed flourish. 
Many firms undertook to build elec- 
trics in those years, and some of 
them prospered — Rausch & Lang, 
Baker, Milburn, Detroit. Rausch & 
Lang lasted longest, until 1928, and 
rom that year until 1961 there were 
no electrically driven automobiles on 
the market. Trucks, yes, but no 
passenger cars. 

A few days ago I returned to its 
manufacturer a 1961 electric auto- 
mobile, and I am surprised to notice 
that I miss it and wish I had it back. 
[n the course of a year I drive twenty 
or thirty automobiles, and, excepting 
such specimens of the exotic as a 
Ferrari or a Rolls-Royce, returning 
them occasions no trauma. This 
new electric, called the Henney Kilo- 
watt, has some endearing charac- 
eristics. 

Driving an electric automobile 
calls for reorientation. One remem- 
vers the old electrics as moving 
:welve or fifteen miles an hour over 
rity streets, an elderly lady usually at 
he tiller, a silvery tinkling bell 
iounding instead of a horn. They 
lidn’t look like other automobiles, 
nside or out. They were tall. A man 
vearing a top hat could board with- 
nut difficulty. They, were roomy. 
some had pedestal seats that turned 
360 degrees. Most steered by tiller, 
1 long lever that came high across 


the driver’s lap and could be folded 
up out of the way when the car was 
stopped. On a light, slow-moving 
vehicle, tiller steering is pleasant; it is 
easy, does not require nearly as 
much arm movement as a wheel, 
and gives a notable sense of control. 
Another, smaller lever, or a twist- 
grip, governed the amount of cur- 
rent sent to the motor. Some elec- 
trics were luxuriously upholstered 
and fitted out. 

The modern electric is less glam- 
orous. Various designs have been 
proposed in the last few years, some 
of them quite radical, but at this 
writing only one electric car is on the 
market. That is the Henney, offered 
by the National Union Electric Cor- 
poration at $3650. Another maker, 
Stuart Motors of Kalamazoo, antici- 
pates beginning production soon and 
is aiming at a $1400 price. 

Recharging can be free, too. Visit- 
ing a friend who lives 26 miles away, 
I felt I should put in a little charge 
before returning home, since I was 
making no attempt to drive eco- 
nomically. I drove up to my friend’s 
garage door, pulled out the charger 
cord, and said, “I have an elec- 
tric car here; you don’t mind if I 
recharge the batteries a bit?” He 
not only had no objection, he was in- 
trigued by the idea. He had never 
seen an electric car of any kind be- 
fore. Subsequently, I used the same 
gambit on a number of other people, 


trying to find someone who would - 


react in a normal fashion, as one 
might react on being asked for three 
gallons of gasoline, for example. It 






atte 


was a futile quest. Everyone was 
acquiescent —~ indeed, enthusiastic. 

The electric car has notable dis- 
advantages, of course. Its range and 
its speed are severely limited. It is 
cheap to run, at half a cent to a cent 
a mile, but, like everything else, it is 
expensive to make in small quanti- 
ties, and there is presently no sign of 
a market that will support mass 
production. Because its motor can- 
not freeze and will start instantly in 
any weather as long as the batteries 
are not flat, the electric makes a 
good commuter’s station car. It is 
ideal for one service — intra-city 
use. Short-haul shopping trips and 
the incessant child ferrying most 
mothers do are absurd usages of a 
seven-passenger 200-horsepower mo- 
torcar. Electrics make excellent taxis, 
too. At 40 miles an hour, they are 
quite fast enough for any urban re- 
quirement. Despite the impression 
of speed that they give, few am- 
bulances or fire engines exceed that 
rate in emergency service.- Most of 
the thousand or so electric vehicles 
now in use in this country are city 
delivery trucks. Nearly all of the 
Henney cars have been sold to utility 
companies, which find them econom- 
ical for such tasks as meter reading. 
Because they have so few moving 
parts, electrics rarely need the ex- 
pensive services of professional me- 
chanics. Replacement parts are al- 


most never needed. 


.The Stuart car, designed from the 
ground up as an electric, is square 
and boxy, 64 inches. wide and 56 
inches high, intended to carry two 
adults, two children, and still have 
some cargo space. Since it is not 
stressed for gasoline-engine power, it 
is lighter in weight than the Henney. 

The appearance of two makes 
does not necessarily presage a renais- 


sance of the electric automobile. 


The characteristics that made the 
old-time electrics attractive — ease 
of control, no dangerous and difficult 
hand cranking — are available to- 


day in internal-combustion cars. 
However, the increasing cost of gaso- 
line, the availability of new types of 
batteries, and the worsening smog 
problem have fostered much interest 
in the electric since the end of World 
War II. The old lead-acid storage 
battery is still the world’s standard, 
but only the high price consequent 
on limited production bars the wider 
use of more sophisticated units — 
silver-zinc and nickel-cadmium, for 
example — which may be more eff- 
cient, lighter, and longer-lived. Even 
a good lead-acid battery will accept 
2000 charge-discharge cycles. Elec- 
tric delivery trucks have run 100,000 
miles on one set of batteries. 

Electric vehicles have been run 
on current produced by the so- 
called solar cells, silicon converters 
that use sunlight as a primary power 
source. Alas, at present they use 
eight to ten hours of sunlight to pro- 
vide one hour’s running. 

It is probable that the electric car, 
if it does reappear in force, will be 
driven by the fuel cell, a remarkable 
new power source invented in Eng- 
land by F. T. Bacon, a descendant 
of Francis Bacon. This is the prob- 
lem Bacon set himself: To invent a 
battery which will produce electric- 
ity in the regular way, by chemical 
reaction, without the necessity of the 
charge-recharge cycle, but with a 
continuous supply of the necessary 
chemicals. The idea was not new. 
Attempts had been made on it in the 
nineteenth century. Bacon found a 
solution. By combining hydrogen 
and oxygen with a catalyst of nickel, 
he produced fifteen times as much 
electricity per poundof weight as 
the best lead-acid battery. Allis- 
Chalmers of Milwaukee has made a 
tractor which runs on fuel cells 
which are fed hydrogen and pro- 
pane. Oxygen, air, alcohol, or gaso- 
line can be used as well. Whatever 
is used as fuel is combined with 
oxygen by the action of a catalyst, 
releasing energy in the form of elec- 
trons, which are pushed out of the 
cell as electricity. Fuel cells produce 
great power in proportion to their 
weight; they operate in silence; and 
their exhaust is harmless. Attractive 
as they appear at the moment, they 
are in an early stage of development, 
and improvement can be expected. 
An electric automobile with a range 
of 350 to 500 miles and a speed of 
55 to 70 miles per hour would be 
irresistibly attractive. The fuel cell 
may bring it to us. 
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I Was Afraid 
of the 


Child Stealers 


Mr. Challagali, train examiner for the 
Indian railroad from Calcutta to Madras, 
reports, “I saw a little girl sleeping 
under a third-class bench. She could not 
tell me about her parents as she was 
only four. I feared the child stealers 
would sell her to the beggars who cripple 
the children or make them blind so that 
they can arouse pity as professional 
beggars. Her mother must have deserted 
her because she was too poor to feed her. 
She looked terribly hungry. I took her 
to the police, although I did not think 
anyone would claim her and no one did. 
As I had brought her, the police made 
me take her back. So I took the poor 
little half dead thing home. But it meant 
less food for my children and I knew I 
could never educate her on my meager 
income, I would have liked to have kept 
her, but took her to the Helen Clarke 
Children’s Home.” 
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Prem Leila 





Mrs. Edmond, the director of the Home, crowded the child in and 
named her Prem Leila, meaning kindness or love, because she was 
saved by a man’s pity and kindness. Not only in India, but in a num- 
ber of countries in which CCF assists children, there are so many 
thin, sickly, little tots deserted by desperate mothers who rather 
than continually witnessing their hunger desert them, hoping some- 
one who can, will feed them. While so many of us in America are 
overfed, half the children in the world go to bed hungry every night. 
Such children can be helped by any gift or “adopted” and cared for 
in CCF Homes. The cost to “adopt” a child is the same in all 


countries listed below—$10.00 a month. 






Christian Children’s Fund, incorpo- 
vated in 1988, with its 412 affiliated 
orphanage schools in 42 countries, is 
the largest Protestant orphanage or- 
ganization in the world, assisting ever 
86,000 children. With its affiliated 
Homes it serves 32 million meals a 
year. It is registered with the Ad- 
visory Committee.on Voluntary Aid 
of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration of the United States Gov- 
ernment. It is experienced, efficient, 
economical and conscientious, 


COUNTRIES: 

Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Cey- 
lon, Chile, Egypt, England, Finland, 
France, Greece, Hong Kong, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, 
Jordan, Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, 
Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Portugal, 
Puerto Rico, Scotland, Spain, Syria, 
Taiwan (Formosa), Thailand, Turkey, 
United States, Vietnam (Indo-china), 
Western Germany, American Indians. 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


I wish to “adopt” a boy C] girl [] for 


one year in 
(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
O first month C]. Please send me the 
child’s name, story, address and pic- 
ture, I understand that I can corres- 
pond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adop- 
tion. 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
Richmond 4, Virginia 





I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving SW”, 
CI Please send me further information. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CT DV an gn LON Ce en 


STATE iÁ- 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 
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467. THE MAKING 
OF THE PRESIDENT 
by THEODORE H. 
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A80.THEWAR 
CALLED 
ACE by HARRY 
Í BONARO OVER- 
EET., (Retail 
ce $4.50) 
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| 454. THE LAST 

-OF THE JUST 
ANDRE SCHWARZ- 
r. (Retail price 
95) 


‘465. PROFILES? INS, 


COURAGE by. JOHN 
F. KENNEDY, (Retail price 
$3.95) ° 
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JUTSTANDING BOOKS RECOMMENDED - 





486, THE WINTER OF 

OUR DISCONTENT 

by JOHN STEINBECK, (Retail 
price $4.50) 


431. THE RISE AND 
, d+ FALL OF THE. THIRD 
' REICH Dy, WILLIAM L., SHI- 
- RER. (Retail price $10) 


463. THE 
‘EDGE OF 
~- SADNESS by EDWIN 

o'connor. (Retail 

' price’ $5) - 


L it 


483. PETER 
*FREUCHEN'S 
BOOK OF THE ES- 
KIMOS, lustrated 


Pm (Retail price $7.50) 


487. THE 

SHORT STO- 
RIES OF ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY (Re- 
tail price $6) 


BUY THREE “ADDITIONAL BOOKS: 


F YOU AGREE THREE “At 
EMBERS’ PRICES, WHICH AVERAGE 


104. ADVISE AND 
CONSENT by ALLEN 
DRURY, (Retail price $5.75) 


455.THE AGONY 

AND THE EC. 
“STASY by IRVING STONE - 
(Retail price $5.95) _ 
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l E 493. SINCLAIR LEWIS 
a by MARK SCHORER, 
. Illustrated. (Rétail price $10)  ” 
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498. LIVING FREE 
by joy apamson, Il- 
lustrated. (Ret. price $5.95) 
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A 485. INSIDE EUROPE 
TODAY by JOHN GUN- 
THER. (Retail price $4.95) 


A TRIAL MEMBERSHIP THAT MAKES GOOD SENSE : ? Ps 


T. PURPOSE of this suggested 
trial. membership is to demon- 
strate two things by your own experi- 
ence; first, that you can really keep _ 
yourself from missing, through over- 
sight or overbusyness, books you 
fully intend to read; second, the ad- 
‘vantages of the Club’s: unique Book- 
Dividend’ system, through which 
members can regularly receive valu- 
able library volumes—at a small frac- 


tion of their price—simply by buying f 
books they would buy anyway. The - 


offer described here really-represents 
“advance” Book-Dividends earned - 
by the purchase of the three books `- 
you engage to buy later. | 


* The three books you choose 


~ from those pictured on these pages. 
will be sent to you immediately -and’*tumes and- which: now average. more 


Í 


you will be billed one dollar for each 
volume (plus postage and handling). 

For the additional books you agree to- 
buy you will pay, on the average, 20% 
less than the regular retail prices 


435. 
MOCKINGBIRD by 
HARPER LEE, (Ret. price $3.95) 


TO KILL A 


~ 


~ 


a 


(plus mailing expense): For exaniple, 


the members’ price for- The. Rise and . 


Fall of the Third Reich, which retails. 


for- $10, is only $5. 95—a saving in- 


this case of over 40%. 2 


* You have a wide choice: alway 
over 200 Selections and alternates 


- will be made available to Club mem: 7 o : 
_ bers during the year | c h oie, 
-æ If you continue after. ‘buying 

‘the three books. called. for in this `~ 


re 


trial membership; you. will: receive, 
with: every Club choice. you ‘buy, ‘a: 


| Book-Dividend Cértificate.. Each cer-- 


we 


" tificate, together with a nominal.sum 
usually $1.00—can be ‘redeemed 


for a valuable Book-Dividend which . 


you may choose from a catalog of 
‘more than a hundred fine library vol- 


than $7.00 in retail value. Since the in- 
auguration of the Book-Dividend sys- 
tem, $270,000 ,000 worth of books (re- 
tail value) has been received by mem- 
bers through this profit-sharing plan. 


BOOK-OF-THE- MONTH CLUB, INC., 345 HUDSON ST, NEW YORK 14 


436. DECISION AT 
DELPHI by HELEN 
MACINNES. (Ret. price $4.95) 


452. 


CHINA COURT 
by RUMER GODDEN 
(Retail price $4.50) 


ae 186. HAWAII by 
JAMES | A, MICHENER 
(Braal price s me 


457.RING OF BRIGHT. 
WATER DY GAVIN MAX- 
WELL. Illus, (Retail price $5) 
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484. TWELVE ` 


_ edited -by THOMAS’, 
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'466. RUSSIA AND 
THE WEST UNDER 
LENIN AND STALIN by" 
GEORGE F. KENNAN. (Retail 
- price $5.75) 


f : 


‘Luitth N 

‘by JiR. SALA-- 
MANCA, (Petu price 
3, 50) 


- SHORT NOV- 
ELS. Selected - and 
B. COSTAIN. eel : 
price, $7. aa 

















448. ABRA-* 

HAM LIN. ` 
COLN: The Prairie 
Years AND The War 
Years by CARL 


SANDBURG. One-vol: ” ae ce: 
458. JAPA.. 


edition. . (Retail APA- 

price $7.50) ` . . NESE INN: h 
i by OLIVER STATLER” 
Illustrated. (Res, 


tail price $6. 0) 
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451. A BURNT-OUT 
weed > CASE by GRAHAM 
GREENE. (Retail price $3.95): 
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$ Out-of-season ` dnd ‘lias had 
i Sich a bad press that nearly everyone © 
a “believes. the‘worst about it, especially 
Ta ‘about the winter,.- It. zs abit- chilly, . 
ga “and it rains rather often.. ‘But allwin- 
gi ‘ter the grass is green: In December ` 
: “'thére are carolers ‘on’ the- street cor- 
oe ners, and in-January, flower vendors 
ve “eSell tulips, hyacinths, daffodils, and 
3” violets. Robins strut’ in Saint Ste-. 
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phen’ S Green; and - in: ‘Parknasilla,-~. 
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a -IRELAND OUT OF SEASON. 
BY r ELEANOR EARLY. 
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Dublin, where I had reservations at 
‘the Shelbourne. DE 

There are first-class hotels i in most 
Trish cities and, scattered throughout 
=the country; Sauber of castle, re- 
‘sort; commercial, and ‘sporting ho- 
“tels. “Commercial”. hotels - are for 
traveling menj “snorting” - -hotels, 
for hunters who ride with-foxhounds, 
people who shoot game birds, . and 
fishermen. | The ‘sporting hotels are 


p Kooni that’ there are palm: trees in . "ists. and visitors ‘fom the Six Coun- 


a? z Ireland, that the temperature. -in the ` 
3 D southwest seldom - falls ‘below. 55, 
‘cand: that rhubarb grows all winter: | 
iia ““Ireland' “out of: season,’ > my 
pas ‘friends said, “‘is a ghastly place: : The’ 
weather is. terrible, and the hotels 


ties.. At many :of them, board and 


‘room cost as little as an Irish pound ; 


($2.80) a day. 


$ In the course of mý. “travels, T 
stayed at Ashford Castle — its’ dld- - 


„est building. is; :650_years old — the 


ts : will -be freezing. When: the- tourists ` grandest hotel :in` ‘Ireland. Almost 


z #jeave and the. French chefs go homie,’ 
EE ‘restaurants serve kippers: and prateys. ' 
z o-The trains are taken off = 

: `In' the face of these dire’ warnings, 
$a a ‘bought a hot-water bottle and a 
vt granny. nightgown and boarded the 
ae ‘Trish plane with some trepidation.: 
i pal was an uneventful. crossing, en-. 
wy sured perhaps by the Irish” priest 
“who read hig breviary and the old . 
= man who told his beads-from Idle- 


= ‘wild to Dublin. „We spent an‘ hour ` 


at fat Shannon ‘Airport and. thén flew to | 


* fay oo 


touching its ancient turrets is Lough 
4 Corrib, where;. the Irish gillies say, 


` “there’s more. salmon than there 
“are angels 


in : the -Kingdom of 
Heaven.” - The Castle, in -county 
Mayo, has its own-farm, dairy, and 


slaughterhouse, -fishery and ‘salmon- . 
smoking plant. 


For -$7.14 a day I 
had a charming room with bath, 
` three wonderful‘ meals, and a- deli- 


. cious high tea.’ 


: Another romantic castle hotel: -is 


Dromoland, at: Newmarket-on-Fer- . 


tee 
ies 


Pate a a inagulbent 1700-acre estate, a 


eo 


wos 
> a 


few’ minutes’ drive from Shannon 
Airport.’ There are stables, and - 
hunting can be arranged with the 
Limerick Foxhounds, the Galway . 
Blazers, and the Clare Harriers. - 

In January I spent a luxurious ` 
weekend at Aclare House in, Drum- 
conrath, county Meath, ‘forty -miles _ 
from Dublin. Royal: Meath ° of the 


'- Kings is one of Ireland’s richest and’ 
loveliest counties, where the ancient ` 


High Kings had-their palaces. I had 


'. a beautiful room with. a ‘fireplace, - 


wall-to-wall carpeting, and an enor- 


.mous bath. For sportsmen; there is 


hunting, fishing, shooting, and golf; 
for lazy women; sightseeing: in a 
particularly fascinating. countryside. 
Bed and breakfast were $5.60, =° 77 

The Glenbeigh Hotel òn. ‘Dingle 
Bay ‘is a hospitable old house ‘which; 
first as a tavern, then as an iùn, has 
welcomed travelers from all over the 
world for more than 150 years. Iti iS, 
I believe, one of the most ‘delightful 


‘hotels in the world.. Bed ana break- 


_ fast-cost $3.50. 


In summer, it is said--to be fight i in 


- Ireland until eleven at night. Butin ` 


winter, day ends abruptly, and on a 
day'when I was driving to Rosa- 
penna, darkness fell with a bang: 


Having no wish to get lost- in the) » 


Highlands; I decided to. spend ae 
night’ at a commercial ‘hotel, : 


Buncrana.. -. 


The Bradleys; TA own 1 the hotel, © 
have: seven beautiful children — 
enough to keep a*woman busy... But: 
Mrs. Bradley, a handsome and; hos-. 
pitable woman, found time to ‘devote. 
herself to my- comfort. My bed was” 
made up with -fine linen; `‘hand- 
woven blankets, -pillows and” puff of. 
down. In-an upstairs sitting room, - 


‘sweet with the smell of burning turf, 


I had tea (chicken and ham with hot 
biscuits). In. the morning, a. maid’. 
fanned the whispering flame of peat, - 


and: I had breakfast in front of the 


fire. My bill was $4.28. 
Ireland is thé only: country -left in 


‘Europe where you can take.a proper 


motoring holiday. Roads, even, in’ 
remote’ areas, are . excellent. and- 
never crowded, and are bordered in. 
the west by miles of wonderful stone 


‘walls for which the.dispossessed Irish 


mixed mortar -with .ox blood. and .. 
laid stones for a penny a day.. The 
roads are empty out of season, save 
for occasional. cows, goats, and jaunt-. - 
ing cars — and without a single ad- 
vertisemient for gasoline or soft drinks. 


in. papi: F, hired: ‘a Humber“) s | 
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Hawk from John Purcell, who has a 
fleet of smart cars and whose drivers 
are well-educated men with consid- 
erable knowledge of Irish history and 
matters of tourist interest. The cost 
of renting a car, which is reasonable 
at all times, is cut almost in half in 
the winter. 

If one does not wish to hire a car, 
the next best way to see Ireland — 
and for considerably léss money — 
isin a C. I. E. glass-roofed coach, in 
a nice armchair beside a big win- 
dow. C. I. E. (the Gaelic of it, Coras 
Iompair Eireann) is ‘‘Ireland’s Trans- 
port Company.” 

C. I. E. owns railroads and ships, 
transportation and sightseeing buses, 
and seven big hotels. C. I. E. also 
offers a number of tours at prices so 
reasonable as to seem scarcely pos- 
sible; but then, everything is cheaper 
in Ireland. 

I booked a tour by train, because 
motor coaches do not run in the 
winter, from Dublin to Killarney for 
the Christmas holidays, and returned 
to Dublin via Cork, and from Cork 
took a cab to Blarney Castle to kiss 
the Blarney Stone. The cost of the 
entire trip (some 500 miles) — 
round-trip, first-class fare, meals 
with wine on the train, and three 
nights and four days at C. I. E.’s 
Great Southern Hotel in Killarney 
~~ came to about $60. 

I arrived at the Great Southern 
Hotel on Christmas Eve. Five gen- 
erations, from all over the world, 
have taken their comfort in the old 
hotel. Victorians slept in its feather- 
stuffed four-posters, dined glutton- 
ously from its heroic board. Now 
there is a modern wing, with pale 
pink baths and push-button gadgets. 
The board is still heroic. And for 
Christmas, the guests all got Irish 
linen handkerchiefs and bottles of 
Trish whisky. 

Ireland is a small country, about 
the size of the state of Maine. If the 
traveler is in a hurry, C. I. E. can 
take him the length of itn six hours. 
But it would be a pity to miss the 
romantic places the C. I. E. personnel 
know, the dishes they set forth, 
the grand people they’d like you to 
meet. I should mention that the 
great bargains come in the sum- 
mer. A de luxe tour of the south — 
six days, rooms with baths, wines 
with meals — costs $101.50. Less 
expensive tours, priced at $6 a day, 
cover the entire country. Out of 
season, one travels by diesel train. 
First- and second-class coaches, buf- 


fet and dining cars — all are as com- 
fortable as can be. | 

C. I. E. has a gallant little motor 
vessel, Naomh Eanna, to take travelers 
across Galway Bay to the cliff-bound 
Aran Islands. Nearly everybody 
who goes buys a nubbly woolen 
sweater, knit after a pattern centuries 
old. Each island family has its own 
style by which to identify its fisher- 
man sons if— lost at sea — their 
bodies should be recovered. 

On the Aran Islands, where the 
people are desperately poor, meals 
are meager, but almost everywhere 
else they’ are very good indeed. 
Since Ireland is an agricultural 
country first (tourism comes second), 
there is plenty of home-grown food 
— quantities of vegetable and dairy 
products, good meats, and tender 
fowl. Corned beef and cabbage, 
which some Americans think is Ire- 
land’s national dish, is seldom served. 
I saw it on a menu only once. But 
there are trout and smoked salmon, 
lobsters, prawns from the Irish Sea, 
oysters with Guinness. In Dublin 
(site of the Guinness brewery) no 
one would eat oysters without a bot- 


tle of stout to bring out the flavor. 


At the National Stud, stallions re- 
ceive two pints a day, and the 
grooms get one. 

In Ireland you talk to everyone; 
everyone talks to you. The Irish 
are exceedingly hospitable, and it 
is not unusual to be invited into 
their homes, to sit by turf fires and 
make friends with strangers. One 
day at the hairdresser’s, I met a 
woman from Killorglin who, never 
having set eyes on me before, asked 
me that evening for tea. 

It was raining when I arrived, 
and there was a great wind howling. 
“Tis the wailing of Bankeentha, 
the banshee,” said my hostess, as 
she drew me in from the wet. 

The peat was glowing; the table 
laid. We had a fine tea, and after- 
ward, sitting before the fire, talked 
of those presences which waylay the 
Irish priest when he is hurrying at 
night to a deathbed. 

“Mind you,’? someone said, 
“‘there’s much superstition in this 
part of the country, and you can’t 
be believing all that you hear — 
but this have I seen with me own 
eyes.” 

“But you don’t believe in them, 
really?” I asked. 

“We do not,” they affirmed 
stoutly. “But sure they’ve pestered 
the life out of us, thim Little People!” 
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Mrs. Bhandari’s 





sy RENE MacCOLL 


Not long ago, I found myself in 
Amritsar, the capital of East Punjab 
and site of the Golden Temple, the 
Sikh holy of holies. It has a close- 
packed population of about 400,000, 
is an important rail center, and was, 
in the days of the British raj, a big 
military base. 

Nowadays few signs of the erst- 
while British presence remain. Only 
an occasional street name still pro- 
vides a Kiplingesque echo, but it 
was in one of these streets, Canton- 
ment Road, that I came across a 
stronghold of the dimming past. 

The chatty pilot of the Indian 
Airlines plane on which I had flown 
from New Delhi had directed me to 
it. The hotels of Amritsar, he had 
intimated, were scarcely up to snuff, 
and I would therefore be well ad- 
vised to go instead to the establish- 
ment of Mrs. Bhandari. 

This proved to be a red-brick 
house of most formidable propor- 
tions and impeccable maintenance. 
In the fierce heat —it was in the 
upper nineties throughout my stay, 
with humidity to match — the in- 
terior of the house remained in a 
permanent state of almost complete 
darkness. Blinds, shutters, and cur- 
tains were drawn in every room, 
while from the ceilings there hung 
lazily revolving electric fans. 

When my eyes had adjusted them- 
selves to the crepuscular conditions, 
I was able to make out fumed-oak 
paneling of Victorian style in the 
living rooms; ponderous furniture of 
great solidity; and on the enormous 
mahogany sitleboard in the dining 
room, a floridly handsome set of 
solid silver, including splendid plates, 
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Wall Street Journal 


During the next three months, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news affecting your future and the fu- 
ture of your business. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
the fastest possible warning of any new 
trend that may affect your business and 
personal income. You get the facts in 
time to protect your interests or to seize 
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with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. AM-1 





trays, chafing dishes, teapots, sauce- 
boats, and jugs. All these properties, 
and much else besides, had, it de- 
veloped, been imported at consider- 
able expense from Britain in the 
1930s by the late Mr. Bhandari. 

“No expense spared!” cried Mrs. 
Bhandari, as I peered respectfully 
about me. “All first-class materials 
and stuff. Those were the days. 
Utterly top-hole!” 

Mrs. Bhandari is a Parsi lady, the 
possessor of one of the most dynamic 
personalities that I have ever en- 
countered. Photographs of her as a 
young woman suggest that she was 
once remarkably handsome. Today 
her figure has assumed ample pro- 
portions, but the spirit remains un- 
quenched. Her powers of conversa- 
tion, especially her speed of delivery, 
volume, and persistence, are awe- 
inspiring. She has a voice that car- 
ries, and it was to be heard, now 
close at hand, now in the distance, 
all day long, exhorting, denouncing, 
and commanding the large staff 
which does her bidding. 

“You think this is a big lot of 
servants?” she ejaculated. ‘Great 
Lord, no — we’re down to a dozen 
or so now. In the thirties we had 
over a hundred, and they only got 
a few annas a day each. They 
worked hard, too — up early and to 
bed late. This lazy crew doesn’t 
know the meaning of hard work.” 

The house stands in a large and 
superbly groomed garden. The green 
lawns would do credit to an Oxford 
college. The trees burgeon with out- 
size fruit. The rows of evergreen 
bushes are trim; the paths, immacu- 
late. Exotic’ birds dart about, emit- 
ting teasing calls. 

Once, during my stay, the garden 
was inundated, as the lurid meteoro- 
logical conditions produced a storm 
of terrific intensity. Looking out 
between the drawn curtains, I was 
startled to perceive a line of women, 
seven or eight of them, squatting 
shoulder to shoulder, stolidly, heed- 
lessly weeding the lawn in the lash- 
ing downpour. They had on only 
their ordinary, rather wispy cotton 
clothing. 

“Really,” I said to Mrs. Bhandari, 
who was passing, “ought those 
women to be allowed to stay out 
there while it’s so wet?” 

She shrugged gaily. “Well, they’re 
so wet already that they can’t get 
any wetter. They’ll be all right — 
as right as rain, ha, ha!” 

Mrs. Bhandari herself always wears 


the dress of the region, a lightweight 
tunic, or khamsul, and baggy trousers. 
In these she bustles about her non- 
stop business, keeping a sharp eye 
on all activities. Her knowledge of 
English, although good up to a 
point, is a trifle off beam and anach- 
ronistic as regards slang and sentence 
formation, which is frequently the 
case when Indians essay the intrica- 
cies of English. 

“I give him a hell,” she once re- 
marked to me with gusto, as she 
reminisced about an occasion when 
she had been haled into court over 
some alleged contravention of the 
regulations — a prosecution from 
which Mrs. Bhandari extricated her- 
self in triumphant acquittal, after 
having predictably conducted her 
own defense. The luckless man who 
received “a hell” at her hands was 
the prosecuting attorney. 

One afternoon she greeted me 
genially with, “Would you care for 
some spots of tea? Nothing like tea 
to eliminate the cobwebs from the 
nut, I always say.” 

It might be supposed that this 
out-of-the-way place, not far from 
the northwest frontier, might nowa- 
days go short of guests. Not so. The 
sahibs still swarm to Mrs. Bhandari’s, 
but instead of the former British 
polo players and military types, her 
resort is today almost invariably 
filled to bursting with American 
travelers, sometimes, at moments of 
extreme pressure, sleeping in tents 
in the garden. For, by a quirk of cir- 
cumstance, Amritsar (which means, 
by the way, “Pool of Nectar”) 
is, in this age of fast communica- 
tions, a way stop for members of 
the many American missions from 
Kabul, the capital of Afghanistan, 
350 miles to the northwest, who are 
on their way out on leave, by air or 
road, to the Vale of Kashmir, or far- 
ther afield. 

Mrs. Bhandari’s has in fact be- 
come a recognized staging point for 
American officials plunging thank- 
fully away from one of the conspicu- 
ously less attractive areas of the Cold 
War. One night I totted up the 
company as best I could, and it 
worked out as: one retired Canadian 
schoolteacher going round the world 
“for fun,” as she said; the French 
consul general in Kabul, who had 
to sleep on a sofa in the drawing 
room; a middle-aged American offi- 
cial temporarily escaping from Ka- 
bul, together with his wife and four 
teen-aged children; three young 


American ladies attached to differ- 
ent U.S. missions in Afghanistan, 
and going on leave; and a lady 
photographer from Life magazine 
who had come to Amritsar, as I had, 
to cover the start of the “fast unto 
death” of Master Tara Singh, the 
76-year-old Sikh leader, who was 
thereby registering his protest against 
Nehru’s Punjab policies. 

When I say that I mentally listed 
my fellow guests as best I could, it is 
because at Mrs. Bhandari’s it was 
rarely easy to be quite sure just how 
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many people there were about the 
place, and how they were to be 
identified. For one thing, there was 
this pervading darkness. For an- 
other, no doors downstairs were 
ever closed, and knots of people 
eddied about from room to room 
like wraiths. Another confusing 
factor was the servants. In spite of 
Mrs. Bhandari’s protestations that 
changing times had left her with a 
bare dozen domestics, my impression 
was of a far greater establishment, 
of which the members were con- 
stantly on the drift hither and yon. 

There was a perpetual coming and 
going. People would appear for a 
moment in a doorway, then vanish 
— sometimes never to be glimpsed 
again. It was like the second act of 
a carelessly written play, with dia- 
logue only sketched in, and motiva- 
tion hopelessly confused. 

Young female member of educa- 
tional mission in Kabul (freifully): 
“Trouble with those Afghans is that 
they don’t want to learn. They think 
they know it all already.” 

Mrs. B. (appearing in one of several 
doorways): “Mr. MacColl, you look 
shamefully warm. Why not give 
yourself a shower bath, and then 
relax in a jolly nice short-sleeved 
sporting shirt?” 
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Man from Kabul mission: ‘Well, 
sir, we drove down the Khyber Pass, 
and then through Peshawar and 
Rawalpindi. Roads pretty good.” 

Elderly lady guest: “Shall we go 
tothe Golden Temple tonight, 
Edna?” 

Edna: “Well, Pm told you have 
to take off your shoes and stockings 
first. The Sikhs are very strict.” 

Teen-ager: “Mom, can I go look 
at the parade tonight?” 

Parent: “Its not a parade, dear. 
It’s a religious procession.” 

Mrs. B. (reappearing in another door- 
way): “They say he’s fasting to 
death, but don’t you believe it. He’s 
getting wizard helpings of chicken 
broth to keep him comfy whenever 
he feels like it.” 

A voice: “May we have a call at 
60’clock tomorrow morning, please?” 

Mrs. B. (graciously): “Bob is your 
uncle, sir.” 

Dinner at Mrs. Bhandari’s was the 
climax of the day. The lights would 
be switched on at last in the dining 
room, and the full effect of the panel- 
ing, the furniture, and the silver 
would stand revealed. The meals 
were enormous. There were never 
fewer than five courses, and, begin- 
ning with piping-hot soup, some- 
thing like oxtail, they would consist 
— in the 90-degree temperatures — 
of such offerings as rissoles, shepherd’s 
pie, sausages and bacon, fish cakes, 
curried meat, banana fritters, tinned 
peaches on rice, and bread-and- 
butter pudding. These dishes were 
accompanied by generous dishes of 
potatoes and cabbage and salad, 
while bottles of manufactured sauce 
and spice stood at hand, in the best 
British tradition. The American 
guests accepted these gargantuan 
repasts with stoicism. 

There were no small tables. All 
sat down together around the mas- 
sive dining-room table, doggedly 
tackling the generous provender, 
making polite inquiries as to where 
their fellows were headed, and sip- 
ping from glasses of orangeade or 
lemon squash, for the Punjab, like 
most of the rest of modern India, has 
stringent liquor laws, and no wine 
or beer may legally be served. 

Mrs. Bhandari is a woman whom 
I esteem. There is about her a touch 
of magnificence, a hint of the atti- 
tude of Marie Antoinette. 

When I left for the airport, she 
exuberantly saw me off. “Be good!” 
she cried. “And if you can’t be 
good, then kindly be cautious.” 
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The Ancients Called H 
COSMIC CONSCIOUSNESS 


Must man die to release his inner con- 
sciousness? Can we experience momentary 
fights of the soul—that is, become one 
with the universe and receive an influx of. 
great understanding? 


The shackles of the body—its earthly 
limitations—can be thrown off and man’s 
mind can be attuned to the Infinite Wisdom 
for a flash of a second. During this brief 
interval intuitive knowledge, great inspira- 
tion, and a new vision of our life’s mission 
are had. Some call this great experience a — 
psychic phenomenon. But the ancients knew ` 
it and taught it as Cosmic Consciousness— 
the merging of man’s mind with the Uni- - 
versal Intelligence. 
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an age-old brotherhood of understanding, 
for a free copy of the book, “The Mastery . ' 
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What's New . 
in High Fidelity 


Í by Edward Tatnall Canby 


Author “‘High Fidelity and the 
Music lover’. (Harper}, record re- 
dE “ae viewer, radio musical commentator, 


‘What About Durability? 


l _ If you want your home music system to last, 
-and last, there is _only one answer—component 
high fidelity. 

. “Components are mass-produced, but in the 

hundreds, with much of the old craftsman’s 

-~ touch. Each specialized unit~FM-Stereo tuner, 

- record player, tape-recorder amplifier and loud 
Js .“speakers—is built to be a permanent investment, 
` flexibly désigned so you can always keep up 
to-date. with the very latest in electronic 
` developments. . 

~, Most important, the parts are better in com- 

'-sponents—much better than you'll find else- 

- ‘where. The assembly work is more careful, more 

` solid: No reason at all why each unit in your 

os -component high fidelity system shouldn’t last 

‘five, six, ten years, even more. Most do. 


he he r z a a 
_“"Mail coupon for free booklet. 
I 


-l Institute of High Fidelity: PR a Inc. 
Dept, A-82 — 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 


Please send me the free booklet about High 
: Fidelity Components. 
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sy MILTON BASS 


Backwater Blues 


James P. Johnson, piano; Riverside 151 
The “King” of stride piano is here 
featured in twelve solos transcribed 
from piano rolls made from 1920 to 
1927. The Riverside engineers have 
done a marvelous job of cleaning the 
tracks for high fidelity, giving us new 
opportunity to hear a giant stride 
down the keys. Johnson, the com- 
poser of Charlesion, taught the late 
Fats Waller and had a marked in- 
fluence on Duke Ellington. His 
stride piano, an extension of the 
basic ragtime, has the wonderful 
drive and vitality that were jazz at Its 
earliest, its truest, and perhaps its 
His death in 1955 left no suc- 
cessor to the throne. 


Free Jazz: A collective improvisation 


The Ornette Coleman Double Quartet 
(Quartet 1: Ornette Coleman, saxophone; 
Donald Cherry, pocket trumpet; Scott La 
Faro, bass; Billy Higgins, drums; 
Quartet 2: Erie Dolphy, bass clarinet; 
Freddy Hubbard, trumpet; Charlie Ha- 
den, bass; Ed Blackwell, drums); Atlan- 
ite 1364 and S-1364 (stereo) 

Since Ornette Coleman blew into 
national prominence as a student at 
the Lenox Jazz School in 1959, there 
has been great cause for controversy 
among the anointed. The sound 
that comes out of his white plastic 
saxophone is beyond words. It may 
even be beyond music. With the 
exception of a couple of short sec- 
tions, this record consists of free 
improvisations. by the two quartets, 
both playing at the same time. 
There were no preconceptions as to 
themes, chord patterns, or chorus 


lengths. The guide for each soloist 


was a brief ensemble part that in- 
troduced him and gave him an area 
of musical pitch. Coleman cannot 
be dismissed as a charlatan, for his 


_ 


previous Atlantic, E —— This 
Is Our Music (1353), Change of the Cen- 


` tury (1327), and The Shape of Jazz to 


Come (1317) — contained'beauty and 
meaning, and melodic invention. 
But this latest release 1s the most 
annoying caterwaul of the year. 


Gut-Bucket Trombones 

Rey Palmer and Ike Rodgers, trom- 
bonists; Riverside 150 

Palmer and Rodgers were trom- 
bonists of the twenties, and their 
playing reflects that rough, tough 
era. Palmer’s driving horn is tre- 
mendously exciting in the tradition 
that is known as South Side Chicago 
style. Rodgers plays a primitive 
horn, but he plays it well, and his 
solo backgrounds for the two female 
traditional blues singers on his side. 
of the record are what you might 
call thought-provoking. Another in- 
teresting feature on Palmer’s side is 
the kazoo and washboard of the 
old-time skiffle session, The engi- 
neers have done a first-rate job in, 
transcribing the tracks of the 78s, 
made in the twenties. 


Kid Thomas and His Algiers Stompers 


Riverside 365 and 9365 (stereo) 

Sweet Emma, “The Bell Gal,” a nd 
Her Dixieland Boys 

Featuring Jim Robinson; Riverside 364 
and 9364 (stereo) 

Riverside has done a great service 
by sending a team to New Orleans 
to record for posterity the last of the 
authentic players in the true New 
Orleans jazz style. Several of these 
musicians are in their seventies, but 
their drive and vitality belie their 
years. It is a pleasure to hear the 
last of the Big Daddies and Hot 
Mammas playing the kind of music 
that moans of days gone by. 


Miles Davis: Steamin’ With the Miles 
Davis Quintet 

Prestige 7200 i 

Probably the best of Miles Davis’ 
groups was the quintet he dictated 
to from 1955 through 1957.. It con- 
sisted, of himself on trumpet, John 
Coltrane on tenor sax, Red Garland 
on piano, Paul Chambers on bass, 
and Philly Joe Jones on drums. This 
is the fourth of the group’s recordings 
to have been brought out by Pres- 
tige, and it séems to me the finest. 
Each player could roam without 
fear, knowing that Jones was there 
to lead him home, and to me, Col- 
trane is as exciting as Davis as he 
goes further and further in his own 


creative daring. There is infinite 
variety in what the group does with 
the pieces by Monk and Gillespie, 
and with Richard Rodgers’ Surrey 
With the Fringe on Top. 


Otis Spann Is the Blues 


Candid 9001 (stereo) 
Lightnin’ in New York 


Candid 8010 

There are plenty of people singing 
the blues, but they are mostly intense 
young men and women from New 
York City who have learned how to 
play the guitar and who shout blues 
as if they had a toothache. Pianist- 
vocalist Otis Spann and guitarist- 
vocalist Robert Lockwood, Jr., are 
two earthy, rhythmic, fiercely emo- 
tional men. They play and shout the 
blues with the right feeling, so that 
you cannot help but experience it too. 
Even more vehement is the record by 
Sam “Lightnin’’’? Hopkins, who is 
from Houston, Texas, where he 
makes his living singing the blues to 
his own guitar and piano accom- 
paniment. He knows the blues be- 
cause he has lived the blues, and 
when he shouts about trouble and 
women, you know that here is a man 
who knows what he’s shouting about. 


The Soul Clinic 


Hank Crawford; Allanlic 
S-1372 (stereo) 

The great impact. of singer Ray 
Charles owes much of its force to the 
superior ability of the jazz musicians 
backing him up. Foremost among 
them is alto saxophonist-pianist Hank 
Crawford, who recently started re- 
cording with other members of the 
band, but without Ray Charles. His 
first record, More Soul (Atlantic 
1356), had great promise, and now 
this new album fulfills the promise 
and leads us to expect exciting 
things to come. Crawford is refresh- 
ing on the contemporary jazz scene, 
for his playing has warmth and per- 
sonality, summed up in the present 
jargon as “soul.” The soulfulness is 
complemented by the other members 
of the group: Dave “Fathead” 
Newman, tenor sax; Leroy “Hog” 
Cooper, baritone sax; Phillip Guil- 
beau, trumpet; John Hunt, trumpet 
and fluegelhorn; Edgar Willis, bass; 
and Bruno Carr, drums. Outstand- 
ing in the album is Crawlord’s emo- 
tion in the playing of his own Lorelev's 
Lament. This kind of jazz wears well, 
catching you on each rehearing with 
a loveliness that is as old and con- 
stant as melody itself. 
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land, Spain, Austria and Italy, are 
each represented by our foremost 
classical artists. 

We will be hon- 
ored, proud and 
pleased to have you 
as our guests at the 
Angel International 
Music Festivad. 
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What 63ta day can mean to their future 


Investing 63¢ a day at 334% in- 
terest can bring some pretty nice 
things inte your future. In six 
years —$1,500 down on a new 
home. In twelve years—nearly 
$3,500 for college costs. 

But things being the way they 
are, it’s pretty hard to consider 
your own future without giving 
some thought to your country’s 
future, too. Millions of Americans 
have done this and are putting 
their savings into United States 
Savings Bonds. 

The money you invest in Sav- 
ings Bonds is one of the best ways 


Savinge Bonde 
are fireproof, 
Every Savings 
Bond you buy is 
registered in 
Washington and 
will be replaced 
free. 





...and Uncle Sam’s 


you can help Uncle Sam today. 
It helps keep our economy strong 
and provides one of the most de- 
pendable means the Government 
has to manage the costs of na- 
tional defense. 

Buy a Bond today. You can 
lend your country a real hand now 
by saving this way for the future. 


How U.S. Savings Bonds 
benefit you personally 
1. You get 334 Yinterest to maturity. 
2. Your Bonds are replaced free if 
lost. 3. You get your money when- 
ever you need it. 4. You can save 
automatically where you work. 


Keep freedom in your future with 


U.S. SAVINGS 
BONDS 


This advertising is donated by The Advertising Council and this magazine. k a 
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This man says we're soft and 
shaky. An important part of our 
answer is our financial strength as 
individuals and as a nation. 
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THE ATLANTIC 


On unselective infatuation with television is 
now at an end, and today in Boston we look to 
Station WGBH-TV, Channel 2, the educational 
channel, for the’ edification and cultivation. so 
sadly lacking in the commercial networks. WGBH 
is the major producer of programs for National 
Educational Television, a noncommercial network 
now reaching fifty-six cities. 

In, the: 1940s, when he was chairman of the 
FCC, James Fly tried to persuade Harvard Uni- 
versity to initiate a new FM radio station. The 
college authorities were loath to assume such a 
responsibility singlehanded, and they turned for 
advice to the Lowell Institute, which for more 
than a century had been providing the old lyceum 
form of lecture series for Bostonians. Ralph 
Lowell, the executor of the institute endowment, 
was quick to see the possibilities, and in time the 
plan was enlarged so as to bring together eight 
colleges and universities and five of the city’s 
leading institutions — the Museum of Science, the 
Museum of Fine Arts, the Boston Symphony, the 
New England Conservatory of Music, and the 
Lowell Institute —in a Cooperative Broadcast- 
ing Council. Drawing from such talented and 
diverse resources, it is no wonder that Station 
~ WGBH-TV became the leading educational sta- 
tion in the United States. More than half of the 
regular operating funds come from the viewing 
_ public, the rest from the participating institutions 
— never enough’to give the operators quite as 
much as they want, yet enough to stimulate the 
audacity of the programing and to reach out 
through relays to viewers in the six New England 
states. 

Here is the way that station WGBH has drawn 
from its galaxy. In Brandeis University it found 
the initial backing for Mrs. Roosevelt’s monthly 
program, Prospects of Mankind,- which provides 
thoughtful and provocative discussions for Na- 
tional Educational Television and also for com- 
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mercial channels in New York and Washington; . 


ftom Harvard have come Crane Brinton’s magnifi- 


. cent lectures on the Anatomy of Revolution (picked 


4 
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up by the Navy and put on films for the crews of 
atomic submarines) and the newscasts and back- 


ground interviews by the curator of the Nieman . | 3:4 


Foundation for Journalism, Louis M. Lyons; Pro- 
fessor P. Albert Duhamel of Boston College con- 
tributes his interviews with current authors in 


Pve Been Réeading; from the Museum of Fine Arts ` 


have come astonishingly popular lectures on paint- 


ing and sculpture by Brian O’Doherty; the fron- . 
tiers of science are explained on The M.I.T. Science” 
Reporter; Boston University provides Father O’Con- - 


nor and his jazz Anthology; the New England 
Conservatory helps produce full-length operas; 
and when the Boston Symphony Orchestra is in 
Cambridge, the concerts are telecast from Sanders 
Theatre. The President’s press conference is 
always telecast, in full. The Decisions programs, 
sponsored by the World Affairs Council, involve 
thousands in home discussion groups. Lectures by 
eminent authorities such as C. P. Snow, Ambas- 


sador George F. Kennan, and Aldous Huxley are - 


carried, sometimes live, sometimes after their 
delivery on campus. And finally, by contract with 
The 21-Inch Classroom, with approval of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Education, WGBH-TV 
produces daily programs of instruction in French, 


science, music, and current history for a quarter of - . 
a million classroom pupils in more than 160 school 


systems. 

When you begin on a shoestring, as this channel 
did, you don’t mind how cramped the quarters 
are, so long as the work can be done. Station 
WGBH rented space in Cambridge in an old 
brick building on Massachusetts Avenue across 
from M.I.T. Here, in what had once been a skat- 
ing rink, the studios, the backdrops, cameras, . -and 
a minute waiting room were available for the brain 
power that came and went; here its miracles.were 
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performed; and here, before dawn on last October 
14, a fire broke out with such devastating effect 
that, as the Chrisizan Science Monitor reported, ‘‘It 
badly damaged a national asset.” 

A fire, like a centennial, creates a momentary 
glare in which people look at you with a fresh con- 
cern. This one was out of control before it was 
discovered, and the losses to WGBH were stagger- 
ing. Among the things it will need for a new 
beginning — in addition to a new building — 
are eight television cameras ($20,000 each), two 
_ video tape recorders ($50,000 each), one television 
master control board (redesigned and custom 
built just before the fire), dozens of TV monitor 
screens, miles of expensive TV cable, two lighting 
boards, forty-seven microphones, scenery and 
props, scores of spots and scoops, which take years 
to accumulate. Of course, the equipment was 
insured, but the cost of replacement will far exceed 
the stated value, and something like a million and 
a half dollars will be needed to put this team back 
under its own roof with proper tools. 

The way Boston rallied to this disaster is a story 
worth telling. A member of the staff who was 
early on the scene was able to rescue the tapes for 
instruction, and thanks to the superb cooperation 
of Boston’s commercial stations, the classwork went 
forward without a break. The generosity of the 
Catholic Television Center, which made its facili- 
ties available to Channel 2, and the continuing 
help of the commercial stations made it possible 
for Channel 2 to resume a full schedule of adult 
evening programs after the loss of only a single day. 

Meantime, volunteers all over New England 
passed the hat and sent in the money needed for 
the new beginning. Sons of the American Legion 
in Needham went through the neighborhood col- 
lecting donations to fill a barrel on the back of a 
fire engine. Donald Smith, age eleven, of Lynn, 
called to get permission to solicit from his neigh- 
bors. He had already gathered $5.52. Four hun- 
dred and thirty pupils in the Brett Elementary 
School in Brockton chipped in together and sent a 
check for $100. The envelopes for emergency ap- 
-peals were addressed by dozens of people of all 
ages, including one woman who had quietly 
donated several thousand dollars to the rebuilding 
fund. All the commercial channels in town showed 
films of the fire and kept reminding us of the loss; 
there were special benefits at Jordan Hall, spon- 
sored by the New England Conservatory of Music, 
and another benefit at the Astor Theatre, spon- 
sored by Mayor Collins of Boston and the news- 
paper publishers and radio-TV executives. The 
rebuilding fund at this writing has reached a total 
of $350,000, but the giving will continue through 
Christmas. The spirit of competition disappears 
when a guy you respect is knocked flat; many of us 
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never appreciated how much we had to lose until 
Station WGBH was burned out. 


YEAR’S END 


Early in his affectionate and admiring biog- 
raphy, CARL SANDBURG (World, $5.00), Harry 
GOLDEN stakes the claim: “Both chronologically 
and spiritually, he is the first poet of America’s 
twentieth century.” A challenge as sweeping as 
that invites comparison. What about Robert 
Frost? When one has sprinkled enough salt on Mr. 
Golden’s superlative, what he really means is this: 
Sandburg, the son of an immigrant, came to full 
voice when the melting pot, the greatest experi- 
ment in assimilation in Western history, was at 
full boil. As a hobo and organizer for the Social 
Democrats, Carl was in complete sympathy with 
the working man; as a poet he “knew the trials of 
the city and the despair of the farms”; as a native 
of Illinois he became a worshiper of Lincoln; and 
as a singer and song writer he sought for and treas- 
ured our oldest folk music — in short, Sandburg is 
the voice of the many bloodstreams which, as they 
have blended in this century, have provided us 
with our fresh strength and leadership. 

Mr. Golden’s method as a biographer is to work 
in a pattern of short vignettes. He begins with 
Carl’s boyhood in Galesburg in the 1890s and 
tells of how, as a shoeshine boy in a barbershop, 
he got the essential feel of the way men talk; 
of how he drove horses on a milk route, and later 
for the Galesburg Fire Department — and read 
Karl Marx while the other firemen played check- 
ers; of how at eighteen he hoboed his way to 
the Kansas wheat fields, was arrested for riding in 
a coal car, and spent ten days in the Allegheny 
County Jail. Wherever he went, he listened to the 
lingo, and the compulsion to write was strong in 
him before he attended Lombard College. Sand- 
burg says that the three great influences in his life 
were his teacher, Philip Green Wright, and the 
two Steichens — Paula, his wife, and Edward, his 
brother-in-law. It is part of the biographer’s 
gift to show us how these people — and others — 
helped to bring out “the iron-jawed Swede.” 

In his informal, friendly prose, Harry Golden 
tells us what the guitar means to Sandburg; 
we mark his generosity to writers, old and new;_his 
lifelong habit of saving money for his three daugh- 
ters; his “genius for walking”; his love for the farm 
and for the herd of seventy-two pedigreed goats 
which Paula manages so efficiently. You judge a 
man by his likes, and Sandburg’s likes are Ralph 
Waldo Emerson (“I want Emerson in every 
room”), Governor Altgeld, John Steinbeck, Ralph 
McGill, Jessamyn West (‘‘she’s in the Thoreau 
tradition”), Adlai Stevenson, Archibald Mac- 
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-Leish, tọ name a few; aid by his dislikes, ‘which i in 


. Sandburg’ S case include anti-Semitism; . 
segregationists, and criti¢s who disparage what ‘he~ 


‘. reveres. It is good to, seé Sandburg in that’ Ílumi- 


nating, letter by his daughter, Helga; to hear his 


_ voice, described by Bén Hecht and his prodigious- 


walking-by Bob Sherwood; and, when Carl says of. 
Edward Steichen that “he embodies the American 
Dream,” one would like to add, yes, and that goes 
for both. . 


I haye, ‘only P caught up with Mar | 


- SaRTON’S THE SMALL ROOM (Norton, $3.95), an 


intense, perceptive story probing the relationshi ps 


between faculty and students, faculty and presi- 
dent, president ‘and trustee in a small New England 
college for women. The‘crisis which has blown up 
over the plagiarism. involving the most’ brilliant 
girl on campus is disclosed to the reader, as it was- 
to the community, by: Lucy Winter; an instructor ` 
in her first year of teaching who is remarkably 
shrewd and unintimidated. This is a power strug- 
_gle between women for values which Miss Sarton 
- defines in ‘words so much more eloquent than mere 
academese. Lucy, who comes to the. little com- 


munity after a broken love affair in the belief that . 


she can bind her wounds in a safe little world, finds 
- herself caught in the bitter rivalry between the 
generations and in problems involving conscience 
and a new and unsuspected loye. The- concise. 
-~ -economy of Miss Sarton’s style is a delight to read. 


E During 1961; the preponderant interest of the _ 


reader. was in mantener. and in view “of our un- 
ceasing concern for ‘Germany and~ Russia, it is’ 
fortunate that we should have been offered two 


such informative and well-written volumes as The - 


Rise and Fall of the Third Reich by William L. Shirer 


(the first ten-dollar book in. American annals to` 


sell more than a million copies in one year) and 
‘Ambassador. George F:.Kennan’s Russia: and_ the 


West. As the deviations deepen among the Com- + 


munist states, there is an increasing curiosity about - 
.Red China, Edgar Snow, whose- Red Star Over” 
China was a-trail blazer, was readmitted to Red 
China. in 1960. He writes with a perspective few 


other Americans possess,. and his new book, now ` 


being finished in Switzerland, is eagerly awaited: 

There will be at least two new biographies of Mao 
`: Tse-tung: there..will bë a reissue of Mr. Snow’s in- 
valuable Red Star: Over ‘China; and there-is now 
available in a Praeger Paperback an excellent and 


- concise volume, Red China: An Asian View, by. . 


Sripati -Chandra-Sekhar. One of India’s most . 
distinguished social.. scientists,’ ` “Mr: Chandra: 
Sekhar has analyzed in his clear, graphic English . 
the operation: ‘of the communes, what is true.and 
what. is pretentious: in Red China’s. ‘industrializa- 
tion, the extraordinary new role of women, and the © 
“'seriousniess of the population problem. 
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_ Keader’s Choice 





ee 
‘py WILLIAM BARRETT JF: 
In this issue WiLLIaĮm BarreTT, formerly an- R 

- editor of PARTISAN REVIEW and now Professori. ~ © SS; 

of Philosophy al New York.University, takes |: “3.5 


ae over as our literary critic, a position admirably 


pea fi lled by Charles Rolo for more than a decade. 


In his MAJESTY: AND MISCHIEF: A MIXED TRIBUTE 
TO FDR. (McGraw-Hill, $4. 95), Wittram S.. 
Warre has attempted a form`iń which he could 


; very easily have fallen flat’ on his face. The book | . 
is an evaluation of Roosevelt as a man and of his ` i 


contributions as a politician, but instead of‘ the 
‘usual straightforward historical essay, Mr. White 


gives ‘us a lyrical evocation “of the mood of the, ; - 


_-times,.a threriody ¢ on the death of a great President. 
He -begins with the day of Roosevelt’s death, 
April 12,1945, and the impact of this news upon 
- those who were to inherit F.D.R.’s political legacy 


` — Rayburn, Truman, Eisenhower, Johnson, and 
two obscure. young. naval officers, Kennedy and - :- 


Nixon — and he follows through the rest of the 


book thé funeral procession from Warm Springs, - 


‘where the President died, -to Washington, to the 
final burial services at Hyde Park. The book 
might be described as an account of three days of 


national mourning interrupted by long passages of 


political meditation, or, conversely, as a médita- 
tion on the political significance of Roosevelt with 
continual flashbacks to those same three days of 
‘death and burial. 


national history, but also is perhaps the shrewdest 


_ and most: balanced judgment we have yet pad of 


«the political legacy « of -Roosevelt.. ~..° . ; 


ns Mr. ‘White. calls his a “mixed tribute”: because. 


Roosevelt’s achievements _Mixed: and judicious it 
is, but-a most glowing tribute for all that; and only’. 
the mixture in eulogy of negative.. and positive. 
could do justice to this most complex . President. . 


~ 
T 


This kind of dramatized his- ` 
~ torical form could -have become very. sticky and” 

- mawkish or degenerated into sensationalism. ‘ Hap- 

- pily, however, Mr. White has escaped | such pitfalls: oa! 
and turned: the difficulties of his form into a posi-. ` 
tive triumph. Majesty ‘and Mischief is-not only'ʻa. - 
very moving re-creation, of one - chapter. of our . 


` 
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Roosevelt produced a body of 
social legislation that has now be- 
come an unquestioned part of our 
institutional life. As a great war 
leader, he played a role, second only 
to Winston Churchill’s, in the victory 
over fascism. These are the great 
positive accomplishments. On the 
other side of the ledger, he left in 
complete disunity a party that he 
had held together by the baling wire 
of his own political genius. ‘Truman’s 
subsequent troubles with Congress 
on domestic issues, in Mr. White’s 
judgment, were due in no small 
measure to the disunited party he 
inherited. Even graver was the dam- 
age in international affairs; con- 
centrating on the immediate goal of 
winning the war, F.D.R. did not 
foresee and plan for the coming con- 
flicts with Russia and world Com- 
munism that have plagued us in the 
last decade and a half. He might 
have attended to these matters had 
not death struck him down suddenly 
- when the end of the war was just in 
sight. But facts are facts, and the 
historian has to describe the damage 
of a political legacy for what it was, 
however much fate and chance may 
excuse it. 

For failing to foresee the coming 
struggle with the Soviets, Roosevelt 
was to be labeled “soft on Commu- 
nism” during the disunited years of 
the McCarthy period, in the late 
1940s and early 1950s. Roosevelt 
was not soft on Communism; Mr. 
‘White’s explanation of his failure 
here is that F.D.R. was not really an 
‘‘internationalist,” but a politician 
© whose horizon was almost exclu- 
sively domestic. As a scion of an old 
family, he retained the colonial’s 
antiquated distrust of the British and 
of the Tory Churchill, so that he was 
not disposed to take seriously the 
latter’s suspicions of the Russians. 
Roosevelt was not an aristocrat, as 
is commonly thought, but upper- 
middle-class gentry; and, compared 
with Churchill, he lacked the in- 
stinctive historical and international 
vision of the real aristocrat, which is, 
as Mr. White shrewdly puts it, “a 
deeply worldly quality, a profound 
sophistication, an informed cynicism, 
in the face of which Roosevelt was 
hardly more than a still young and 
eager, if incomparably powerful, 
man from Groton and Harvard and 
the Upper Hudson.” 

The comparison with Truman is 
equally unsettling to the usual stere- 
otypes. ‘Truman, who had risen from 


the back alleys of local politics, had 
the better historical and interna- 
tional vision, and was actually ham- 
pered, during his first months in 
office, by the foreign policies laid 
down by Roosevelt. In domestic 
politics, on the other hand, and par- 
ticularly in handling the intricacies 
of party machinery, the gentleman 
from Hyde Park was incomparably 
more gifted than the local politician 
from Missouri. 

The Roosevelt paradox is further 
compounded by the fact that, though 
F.D.R. presided over a period of 
revolutionary transition in American 
life, he himself was deeply conserva- 
tive in temperament. He may have 
used liberal formulas as political 
weapons, but he had no use for the 
liberal ideologies; he simply toler- 
ated them. He was, if his deepest 
political convictions may be put in 
one word, a pragmatist, a man who 
wanted to get things done. The 
Depression had fallen upon the 
country, and he was willing to use 
all means and slogans to conserve 
this land. In the early days of the 
New Deal, businessmen attacked 
him as a country squire who “‘never 
knew what it meant to meet a pay- 
roll,” but he was to become one of 
the most extraordinary masters of 
production presiding over the great- 
est movement of men, weapons, and 
materials that the world had ever 
seen. Furthermore, one of the most 
significant results of the Roosevelt 
regime, Mr. White points out, was 
the bringing about of a peculiar 
merger of business and politics that 
was absolutely new in our national 
life. 

Mr. White deals with matters so 
complex and near at hand that he is 
bound to provoke controversy. But 
whatever storms it may unleash, 
Majesty and Mischief is likely to ride 
them out safely, for Mr. White has 
built his book upon the sound tim- 
bers of seasoned political judgment. 


ARMS OR MAN 


If Mr. White offers convincing 
testimony for the contentions that 
individuals make history and that 
politics is not understandable apart 
from the intricacies of personality, 
two recent books — THE BALANCE 
OF TERROR by PIERRE GALLOIS 
(Houghton Mifflin, $4.00) and may 
MAN PREVAIL? by Ericu Fromm 
(Doubleday, $4.50) — bring out the 
opposite side of the contemporary 
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picture: that technology, particu- 
larly in the form of the nuclear race, 
tends to dwarf the fragile fact of 
human personality. 

Each of these books is useful and 
stimulating in its own way, but I 
found them all the more stimulating 
when read together because they 
take diametrically opposed positions 
on the subject of nuclear arms. Evi- 
dently, it is not only East and West 
that are at odds; even in the West 
itself, men of good will cannot reach 
agreement about what is to be done 
with the atom. 

Mr. Gallois is a distinguished 
French soldier whose book, marshal- 
ing a great number of facts about 
atomic power and politics, has the 
usual Gallic merits of crispness and 
clarity. Much of his material relates 
to the debate that raged in his own 
country when France chose to join 
the nuclear club. He is for nuclear 
power, if any position on this vexing 
matter may be put so baldly. Since 
nuclear power has already arrived 
on the scene, we have no choice 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union except to 
engage in an arms race. This race, 
however, may have one good effect. 
As the weapons accumulate on both 
sides, they may make war itself im- 
possible, for even a tiny war may 
trigger the big one, and both sides 
would have too much to lose. To 
scrap atomic weapons altogether 
would be to revert to the age of 
TNT and make the world safe for all 
future wars. As Raymond Aron, the 
distinguished French political writer 
who introduces the book, puts it: 
Was the age of TNT so wonderful 
that we should want to regress to it? 

This clever rhetorical question 
seems to silence all debate until we 
reflect that it leaves unanswered an- 
other question not quite so rhetori- 
cal: Might not the future be more 
savage than the total number of 
savageries since the battle of Crécy, 
when the age of gunpowder began? 

Mr. Fromm is the well-known 
psychoanalyst whose recent journal- 
istic productivity seems to have es- 
tablished him as the John Gunther 
of psychiatry. (He has not yet 
written an Inside the Psyche, but that 
may come.) His present book has 
some of Mr. Gunther’s virtues; it 
covers a wide area, digests much in- 
formation, and is altogether very 
readable. But Mr. Gunther remains 
just a journalist, while Mr. Fromm?’s 
connection with psychoanalysis 
seems to require from him more 


solemn political pronouncements. 
He begins by applying some psycho- 
analytic notions to cure our political 
troubles. Let us be mindful, Mr. 
Fromm warns us, of the beam in our 
own eye, for there is pathological 
thinking — paranoid distortions, 
projections, doublethink —- on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. This is 
very true and worth emphasizing. 
Still, when one has done one’s rea- 
sonable best to cast out all projec- 
tions and paranoid thinking, the 
hard facts of politics seem to loom on 
the horizon just about as they were. 
When Freud’s disciple, Dr. Ernest 
Jones, was asked by reporters 
whether psychoanalysis could cure 
everything, he retorted: “Can it cure 
politics?” 

Mr. Fromm pleads fervently for 
the banning of nuclear weapons. 
Most of us, I think, share his longing, 
but he is not particularly concrete or 
helpful about the political means of 
securing disarmament. Russia, he 
tells us, is not bent on world domina- 
tion, because Russia, far from being 
socialistic, is a managerial bureauc- 
racy, and the managers enjoy too 
many social advantages to risk them 
in war. I wish I could extract as 
much hope from this as Mr. Fromm 
does. Russia isa managerial bureauc- 
racy, no doubt, but the managers 
are also Marxists in the grip of an 
idea that insists that history must go 
their way. I am no expert in Mr. 
Fromm’s categories, but it does look 
to me as if he has projected the out- 
look of American corporation execu- 
tives onto Soviet commissars. 


“SUPERFLUOUS MAN” 


A reminder that the world of the 
Marxist is a very different one from 
our own comes from inside Russia 
itself in the form of a remarkable 
literary essay, ON SOCIALIST REAL- 
ism, by ABRAM TEertz (Pantheon, 
$2.95). Tertz is the pseudonym of a 
Russian writer living in the Soviet 
Union. His book was written during 
the thaw that followed the death of 
Stalin, but it could not be published 
in Russia and was smuggled out to 
France. A short novel by Tertz, 
The Trial Begins, followed the same 
secret journey into the West, was 
published here about a year ago, and 
was widely praised — perhaps some- 
what overpraised, as it is our tend- 
ency to do with any glimmerings 
from behind the Iron Curtain. The 
present essay seems to me more sig- 


nificant than the novel. Strictly as a 
literary essay, it is an outstanding 
study of one aspect of the tradition 
of Russian literature; it is also quite 
remarkable when one considers the 
historical conditions under which 
it was produced and the light it sheds 
on those conditions. 

Socialist realism, the official liter- 
ary doctrine under Stalin, was de- 
fined in 1934 as “the basic method 
of Soviet literature and literary criti- 
cism. It demands of the artist the 
truthful, historically concrete repre- 
sentation of reality in its revolution- 
ary development.” This ukase re- 
sulted in the appalling monotony 
and boredom of Soviet letters, in 
which “good guys” and “bad guys” 
were as sharply separated as in any 
American Western, and the good 
guys — the Party men on the side of 
“reality in its revolutionary develop- 
ment’? — always triumphed. Com- 
pelled to be “positive,” writers out- 
did each other in glorifying the 
Stalinist regime and the personality 
of Stalin himself. Technically, this 
literature was without invention and 
could produce only the most plod- 
ding stereotypes of nineteenth-cen- 
tury realism. 

Tertz writes as a man bitterly dis- 
illusioned with the course of things 
since the Revolution: ‘So that pris- 
ons should vanish forever, we built 
new prisons. So that all frontiers 
should fall, we surrounded ourselves 
with a Chinese Wall. So that work 
should become a rest and a pleasure, 
we introduced forced labor. So that 
not one drop of blood be shed any 
more, we killed and killed and 
killed.” 

But it would be a mistake to think 
that this disillusionment means that 
the author is ready to defect to the 
West. Though he cannot be pub- 
lished in his own country, Tertz 
clearly remains within the intellec- 
tual circle of Communism and is 
possessed by the faith that only 
Marxism provides a rational vision 
of mankind’s future. He himself, to 
be sure, is an idealist and humani- 
tarian, but the same total and uto- 
pian faith working in the men who 
wield power is not likely to engender 
the reasonable complacency of cor- 
poration managers in the West. 

From a literary point of view, the 
most significant parts of this essay are 
the sections that trace the role of 
romantic irony and the figure of the 
‘superfluous man’’—or, as we 
might say, the outsider — in Russian 
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literature before the Revolution. 
The figure of the outsider became 
for some of the older writers an 
image of Russia itself, which seemed 
to stand then, as now, outside the 
rest of humanity. With the Revolu- 
tion, however, this superfluous man 
— the individual — disappeared 
from Russian writing, and Soviet 
writers vaulted over the heads of 
their fathers back to the age of 
Catherine the Great, when their 
grandfathers produced stiff and tur- 
gid odes to Holy Russia and its 
Czarina. 

Tertz concludes with a call to 
Soviet writers to abandon the flat 
methods of realism and turn to 
fantasy, irony, and the grotesque, 
which were once the methods of the 
great Russian writers. For the 
Western reader, long used to the 
superseding of strict realism, all the 
way from Kafka to Faulkner, this 
call will not sound like the note of a 
new avant-garde; but in Russia it 
may well mark the ground swell of 
new and dissident movements in art 
and literature. The existence of a 
literary underground, however, 
hardly portends an immediate crack 
in the political structure. 


TWO NEWCOMERS 


The vein of fantastic and gro- 
tesque comedy is worked by JosEpH 
HELLER in a first novel, CATCH-22 
(Simon and Schuster, $5.95). Mr. 
Heller’s book deals with a bomber 
squadron based on a Mediterranean 
island during World War II. Every- 
body in the squadron is quite crazy, 
but cannot be retired from combat 
because the Colonel, craziest of all, 
keeps raising the number of com- 
pulsory missions. “‘Catch-22” is the 
rule that prevents the soldier from 
being discharged: no matter how 
crazy his behavior, if he asks to be 
retired from combat, his fear for his 
own safety indicates that he is of 
rational mind. Even the wildly in- 
ventive mind of the protagonist, an 
improbable Assyrian' named Yossa- 
rian, cannot get around this catch. 
When he presents himself stark naked 
in the ranks as he is about to receive 
a medal from the commanding gen- 
eral, the general simply goes ahead 
and awards the medal. 

The book is mostly very funny and 
exciting to read, and I suppose one 
ought to accept such rare offerings 
without cavil; but Mr. Heller’s tal- 
ents for comedy are so considerable 


Ao 


that one gets irritated when he keeps 
pressing. His standard gag is the 
kind of baffling ricochet of misunder- 
standing with which Chico Marx in 
the old comedies used to drive 
Groucho frantic; but without Chico’s 
wonderful timing, these gags are not 
always funny set down on paper. 
And when Mr. Heller does produce 
some good comedy, he has a tend- 
ency to carry it so far that it becomes 
mechanical. There is a difference, 
after all, between milking a joke (the 
great gift of the old comedians) and 
stretching it out till you kill it. Mr. 
Heller has enough verve not to have 
to try so hard to be funny. 

Another newcomer to the field of 
fiction is Joan A. WILLIAMS, author 
of NIGHT sone (Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy, $3.50). Mr. Williams is a 
young Northern urban Negro whose 
characters speak the jive talk of the 
big city, and his material generally 
has the desolate emptiness of ware- 
houses and tenements seen at dead 
of night in east Greenwich Village, 
where much of the novel’s action 
takes place. 

Night Song deals with the life and 
death of a Negro jazz musician, 
Richie Stokes, who seems to be 
modeled after the late Charlie Parker 
(in the novel, Stokes is called 
“Eagle”; Parker was “the Bird”). 
But the human elements of the novel 
are two young people — Keel, a 
Negro, and his white girl, Della, who 
are in love with each other but 
caught in the paralyzing stalemate 
of the impossibility of their relation- 
ship. What comes across in the rela- 
tionship of this pair is neither warmth 
nor love but an agonizing void. 

Because the Negro writer can 
hardly escape being possessed by 
one theme, the problem of his own 
place in American life, he is always 
in danger of becoming abstract. 
This abstractness resembles, though 
it is far more humanly authentic, 
that of the proletarian novels in the 
thirties. Mr. Williams, for example, 
has the inevitable scene of the police- 
man, with no cause but his own 
insecurity, beating Stokes over the 
head with his club. It is not that 
such things do not happen; the 
trouble is that they have happened 
so often that they have become a 
cliché that must overpower a tal- 
ented young writer like Mr. Wil- 
liams, limit the possibilities of his 
imagination, and not permit him a 
place in the artistic sun, which his 
talent demands. 


POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


THE PRINCE OF DARKNESS & CO. 
(Abelard-Schuman, $3.95) is the first 
novel of the young poet DARYL HINE, 
and it reads like a poet’s first novel, 
for it bubbles with ingenuity and lit- 
erary jokes and is more interesting 
for its author’s skill with words than 
for any originality of theme. Since 
Mr. Hine himself makes no attempt 
to disguise what may be called the 
source of his inspiration, there is no 
reason to be cagey about the matter. 
His hero is obviously modeled on 
Robert Graves, and the novel is a 
cheerfully irreverent parody of Mr. 
Graves’s circumstances, history, 
principles, and most of all, his ad- 
mirers and imitators. Mr. Hine’s 
target is less the poet than the ex- 
cesses of his followers, and some of 
the episodes concocted about this 
ridiculous crew are successfully sa- 
tirical. But, on the whole, the best 
things in The Prince of Darkness & 
Co. are the author’s witty asides on 
the Mediterranean climate, the hab- 
its of expatriates, the war between 
parents and children, and other 
topics that are irrelevant. 

In her unhappy old age, Thomas 
Hardy’s first wife wrote a pleasantly 
scatterbrained reminiscence of her 
girlhood, parts of which Hardy used 
in his own autobiography. The 
unpublished portion of this manu- 
script is now available as a very 
small book, SOME RECOLLECTIONS 
(Oxford University Press, $3.75) by 
Emma Harpy, edited by Evelyn 
Hardy and Robert Gittings. Em- 
ma’s memoirs alone would be merely 
a minor period piece, but the edi- 
tors have included a dozen or so 
poems that Hardy wrote after her 
death, in which he clearly borrowed 
scenes, ideas, and even phrases from 
her pages. The book’s illustrations 
reveal that Emma, a chronic taker 
of art lessons, and Hardy, a trained 
architect, both drew abominably. 

Firsthand accounts of the effects 
of drugs, either through addiction 
or experiment, comprise an anthol- 
ogy, THE DRUG EXPERIENCE (Orion, 
$5.95), edited by Davin Extn. The 
contributors range from Baudelaire, 
whose discussion of the effects of 
hashish is the clearest and most hard- 


headed piece in the book, to Mezz | 


fas 
da 


Mezzerow, who describes the inter- 
action of music and marijuana in a 
rattle of jive talk. f 

EXPRESSO BONGO (Yoseloff, $6.95) 
includes most of the better-known 
stories of Worf MANKOWITZ, wry, 
tart, ironic tales of the antique trade, 
life in old Russia, and the fringes of 
English show business. 

Doris LanceLeyY Moore, with ac- 
cess to a mass of papers not so much 
suppressed as forgotten by Byron’s 
descendants, has achieved in THE 
LATE LORD BYRON (Lippincott, $8.50) 
a fascinating and completely con- 
vincing reconstruction of the uproar 
of intrigue that followed the poet’s 
death. Everyone who had known 
him, and this meant a singularly ec- 
centric group of people, instantly 
tried to make use of the event for 
personal advancement or protection. 
As Miss Moore carefully unravels 
the tangle of false claims, mutual 
deceptions, blackmail, and bribery 
created by these people, one begins 
to feel that Byron was lucky to es- 
cape from their society even by 
death. It is hard to imagine any 
place worse than a world inhabited 
simultaneously by Lady Byron and 
Caroline Lamb. The book is written 
with great charm and a candid bias 
in favor of Byron. 

The annual Christmas flood of art 
books has washed up three rather 
unusual items. In THE ART OF AS- 
SEMBLAGE (Museum of Modern Art, 
$6.50), Wittram C. Serrz discusses, 
very solemnly indeed, the dubiously 
solemn motives of those artists who 
glue old theater stubs and bits of 
wallpaper into their canvases, or 
mount broken bidets on pedestals 
for gallery exhibition. GISLEBERTUS, 
SCULPTOR OF AUTUN (Orion, $13.50) 
provides a detailed tour of this Ro- 
manesque cathedral, demonstrates 
that its sculptural decoration was 
designed, and to a great extent exe- 
cuted, by one extraordinarily able 
artist, and carefully studies his style, 
technique, and development. ‘The 
photographs are excellent; and the 
text, by PROFESSOR GEORGE ZAR- 
NECKI and ABBE Denis Grivor, is 
scholarly without being oppres- 
sive. Gaston DIEHL’S THE MODERNS 
(Crown, $12.50) contains a remark- 
able number of color plates, but the 
author’s laudable desire to mention 
every good painter since 1880 and 
to relate his work to that of every 
one of his colleagues necessarily re- 
sults in a text that swoops and roars 
like a roller coaster. 
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“As smooth as silk” 


— THE New YORKER 
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“Extremely high standard...cotorful in sound, 


—NeEw Yorn TIMES 
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341, Mentehices, A HIP. 
SUMMA AMIS CALAM- 
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320, BOLO and tyres 

Levtsiam OLACES, mice! 
cw ALO MIIMTALM, J ereat 
wot Or Tetargetty, Ber. 
ode, Maiterguiy, $4.49, 
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“In masterful use of reproductions, 
Angel holds the lead.” 


PAVLOVA BALLET FÀ. 
vourtes. Chocia Avleas 
Reaves: Saiat-Laecs, the 
Secs: fedaitoriy, Seti 
Ett; Arnt H.+. 


As a member of the Ange! 
Record Club, you will be of. 
fered selections from Angel 


Records’ magnificent 


inter- 


national repertoire, including 
Columbia Gramophone (ol 
England), Pathé Marcon: (of 


France). E.M, E's historic HMV 


tabel, 


and the world famous 


Capitol catalog.. 





— NEWSWEEK 
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Gte Srat gr Madi 
es By Lrs. Breet, Errio. 

$4.98, Steres $5.44. 
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Gias Gisel} totéortli 
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THE ANGEL RECORD CLUB, Dept. 2072, Scranton 5, Penna. 
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What kind of computers will be needed tomorrow? 





As man reaches further for knowl- 
edge, the problems he meets become 
more complex. IBM is developing 
new computers to help solve them. 


Some modern electronic computers 
can make a million calculations a sec- 
ond ... store information bits in the 
multimillions. 

Even this is not always enough. The 
problems that computers are being giv- 


day. They point to the eventual need 
for faster speeds and greater capaci- 
ties. After years of dealing in millionths 
of a second, IBM scientists now talk of 
billionths of a second. 

How do they hope to achieve such 
speeds? By tapping completely new 
principles for the operation of computer 
circuits. IBM scientists and engineers, 
for example, are developing computer 
circuits and high-speed memories of thin 


investigating the application to com- 
puters of tunnel diodes, and of cryo- 
genic circuits which function at tem- 
peratures approaching absolute zero. 

From these research directions will 
come new generations of computers. 
IBM is exploring them all now, to as- 
sure businessmen and scientists that 
computer technology will be ready 


f 


or new generations 
of information- Í + A 
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SS PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


ere is the newest All First Class liner to the Orient, the 

SS PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. A block and a half of 
sea-going luxury, it has everything you’d expect to find at 
one of the world’s best addresses—from ballrooms to beauty 
shops, lanais to libraries, spacious lounges (even a sound- 
proof fun-room for teenagers!), cabarets, first-run movies, 
and Presidential cuisine offering more dishes than Louis XVI 
himself had to choose from. 


There are nurses and nurseries, a completely equipped 
hospital, a topside kennel, a swimming pool and volleyball 
courts. Modern stabilizers give you smoother sailing. There 
are enough shops to serve a small town. And, thousands of 
feet of sun-swept deck space—all of it First Class. 


Naturally, each stateroom has its own bath, telephone, 
radio and, of course, air conditioning. As well as ’round-the- 
clock room service at the touch of a button. 


F peer 


Swatches indicate color schemes 


Suite Arrangement 
These bedroom-sitting room suites convert in moments to 
accommodate from one to four. Ideal for shipboard enter- 
taining or for solitude. Complete with spacious modern bath. 
Decor: warm browns, rust, beige, blues and burnished yellow. 


Early in 1962, the SS PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
will join the PRESIDENTS CLEVELAND, WILSON and 
HOOVER in the famous Presidential Orient service. These 
four great President liners, offering sailings every two weeks, 
will provide the ultimate in luxury, comfort and cuisine for 
travelers to the Far East. 


The typical six-week Orient cruise calls at Honolulu, 
Yokohama, Hong Kong, Manila and Kobe. Ample time is 
provided for sightseeing in all ports of call and passengers 
may elect to stop over and continue their cruise on a subse- 
quent President liner at no extra charge. 


First Class fares for round-trip cruises to the Orient 
begin at $1175; fares one-way to Japan at $510. To book 
passage on the PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT or sailings 
of the other President Liners, call your Travel Agent or 
write American President Lines, 601 California Street, San 
Francisco 8, for free brochure. 


Main lemme. 


A quiet room for casual conversation. Deep-cushioned sofas 
and chairs make it your own private club at sea. The cool 
blues and greens of the carpeting and upholstery, accented 
by white drapes and yellow paneling, strike a tranquil note. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES Sailing from San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, Hong Kong, Manila, Kobe 
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| | J. Kenneth Galbraith 
DISSENT IN A FREE SOCIETY 








Sir Osbert Sitwell 7 
= NEW YORK IN THE TWENTIES | 





Ep Arthur |. Waskow 
: THE LIMITS OF DEFENSE 











K Knowledgeable people buy Imperial 






= and they buy it by the case 


IMPERIAL 
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Whiskey by Hiram Walker 


BLENDED WHISKEY * 86 PROOF * 30% STRAIGHT WHISKEYS * 70% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS * HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC., PEORIA, ILL. 


We work best because we work together 


People who work together make products that 
work together. 

Take the CALL DIRECTOR telephone for ex- 
ample. To the left is one of the blueprints for this 
telephone, prepared by an engineer from Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. In the center is a step in 
production at Western Electric’s Indianapolis 
Works. At the right, a Bell Telephone company 
installer prepares a CALL DIRECTOR telephone 
for service in an insurance office in Omaha. 

That would seem to make three separate jobs. 

Actually from blueprint to installed equipment, 
the three members of the Bell System have 
worked together on just one job: each helps pro- 


MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY 


k 


a 


i 


vide the most reliable, most flexible, most versa- 
tile telephone service in the world. - 

Bell Laboratories conceives and develops the 
products we make. Western Electric manufac- 
tures them to the Bell System’s high-quality 
standards at reasonable cost. Bell Telephone 
companies operate them to bring you communi- 
cations service so reliable you take it for granted, 

The responsibility shared by the three mem- 
bers of the Bell System for better telephone serv- 
ice is the force behind innovations which have 
brought Americans the finest — and the most — 
communications anywhere. 

We work best because we work together. 





AA UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 
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PRICE INCLUDES 10 PER CENT FEDERAL TAX 


FLUTED “WINDSOR” HORS D’OEUVRE TRAY AND SALAD DISH IN HEAVY STERLING. 
1314 INCHES SQUARE, $115. AT FINE SILVERWARE STORES. 


REED & BARTON 
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a 467. THE MAKING 
OF THE PRESIDENT— 
1960 
by THEODORE H. WHITE 
(Retail price $6.95) 


498. LIVING FREE 
by JOY ADAMSON 
Illus. with photographs 
(Retail price $5.95) 


463. THE EDGE OF 
SADNESS 

by EDWIN 0’CONNOR 
(Retail price $5) 





500. THE AGE OF 
REASON BEGINS by 
WILL and ARIEL DURANT 
Illustrated 

(Retail price $10) 


En 
k% 


EpwIN O'CONNOR 


465. PROFILES IN 
COURAGE 

by JOHN F. KENNEDY 
(Retail price $3.95) 


479. LILITH 
by J. R. SALAMANCA 
(Retail price $5.50) 





THE PRAIRIE YEARS agd THE WAK YEARS 
A 448. ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN: The 
Prairie Years 
AND The War 
Years by cart 
SANDBURG. One-vol. 
edition. Illustrated 
(Retail price $7.50) 






















[J 431. THE RISE AND 

FALL OF THE THIRD 
REICH by wittraM L. 
SHIRER. (Ret. na, 







? — j . ; meen nik; ae se 
The Rise at Fall g ae 


of the Third Reich 


A History of Nazi Germany 


by William L.Shirer 


! | EC STAS 7 


e 
STONE 


HARPER LEE 


435. TO KILL A 
MOCKINGBIRD 

by HARPER LEE 

(Retail price $3.95) 


C] 455. THE AGONY 
AND THE ECSTASY 


by IRVING STONE 
(Retail price $5.95) 


Book-of-the-Month Club membership 
is a simple and sure way to keep 
yourself from continuously missing 
good books through overbusyness. 
A limited trial membership will prove 
whether or not this is so 


ANY THREE 


FOR $| EACH 


IF YOU AGREE TO BUY THREE ADDITIONAL BOOKS 
WITHIN A YEAR AT THE MEMBERS’ PRICES, WHICH 
AVERAGE 20% BELOW THE REGULAR RETAIL PRICES 


GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING FAMILY 


COURT Te purpose of this suggested trial membership is to 
by RUMER GODDEN demonstrate two things by your own experience : 
peer POE JA90) first, that you can really keep yourself from missing 
ilro oversight or overbusyness, books you fully 
intend to read; second, the advantages of the Club’s 
unique Book-Dividend system, through which mem- 
bers can regularly receive valuable library volumes— 
at a small fraction of their price—simply by buying 
books they would buy anyway. The offer described 
here really represents “advance? Book-Dividends 
earned by the purchase of the three books you engage 
to buy later. 








R 452. CHINA 


* The three books you choose will be sent im- 
mediately and you will be billed one dollar for each 
volume (plus postage and handling). For the additional 





fully intended to read? MORE IMPORTANT: How many will you read? 


OF our piscon- fe MMS 
TENT by JoHN STEIN- “i IF 
BECK. (Ret. price $4.50) 


AN AMERICAN LFE 


MARK 
SCHORER 










| of Our 





1 Discontent 


502. THE COMING 
FURY by BRUCE CAT- 


493. SINCLAIR LEWIS 


by MARK SCHORER. Illus- 


C] 457. RING OF BRIGHT 
WATER by GAVIN MAX- 





TON. Maps 485. INSIDE EUROPE 3 trated. (Retail price $10) 
vn oe = á WELL. Illustrated with pho- 
(Retail price $7.50) O TODAY tographs and drawings 
by JOHN GUNTHER (Retail price $5) 
499. A MATTER OF aries ah yay , ESS = en 
LIFE AND DEATH ~~ a iaa [ ] 466. RUSSIA AND THE | ed PETER FREUCHENS 
by VIRGILIA PETERSON i WEST UNDER LENIN AND 







(Retail price $5) 





STALIN by GEORGE F. KEN- 
NAN. (Retail price $5.75) 


RUSSIA ‘ths (8 of the Eskimos 


ty | 
x 









GEORGE E 
| KENNAN . 





fs] 483. PETER FREU- 
CHEN’S BOOK OF THE 







ee ESKIMOS. Illustrated 
ee (Retail price $7.50) 
‘4 DECISION JAPANESE INN 
AT DELPHI 487. THE SHORT ny OLAVER wear [_] 454. THE LAST OF THE 
Helen Macinnes STORIES OF ER- JUST by ANDRE SCHWARZ- 
er NEST HEMING- 112. THE KING BART. (Retail price $4.95) 
WAY. (Ret. price $6) MUST DIE 










by MARY RENAULT 
(Retail price $4.50) 


436. DECISION AT 
DELPHI 

by HELEN MAC INNES 
(Retail price $4.95) 


458. JAPANESE 
INN by OLIVER STAT- 
LER. Illustrated 

(Retail price $6.50) 


books you agree to buy you will pay, on the average, 
20% less than the regular retail prices (plus mailing 
expense). For example, the members’ price for The 
Rise and Fall of the Third Reich, which retails for $10, 
is only $5.95—a saving in this case of over 40%. 




















BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club* and send me the three 
books whose numbers I have indicated in boxes below, billing me $3.00.t I agree to 
purchase at least three additional monthly Selections—or alternates—during the first 
year I am a member. The price will never be more than the publisher’s price, and 
frequently less.t I have the right to cancel my membership any time after buying three 
Club choices (in addition to those included in this introductory offer). After my third 
purchase, if I continue, I am to receive a Book-Dividend Certificate with every Selec- 
tion—or alternate—I buy. Each certificate, together with a nominal sum—usually $1.00 
—will be redeemable for a Book-Dividend* which I may choose from a wide variety 
always available. PLEASE NOTE: A Double Selection—or a set of books offered to mem- 
bers at a special combined price—is counted as a single book in earning Book-Dividend 
Certificates and in fulfilling the membership obligation to buy three Club choices. 
+A small charge is added to cover postage and mailing expenses 


INDICATE BY NUMBER IN BOXES BELOW THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 


* If you continue after this trial membership, 
you will receive, with every Club choice you buy, a 
Book-Dividend Certificate. Each certificate, together 
with a nominal sum—usually $1.00—can be redeemed 
for a valuable Book-Dividend which you may choose 
from a catalog of more than a hundred fine library 
volumes which now average over $7.00 in retail value. 
Since the inauguration of the Book-Dividend system, =f] 444165 5----------s-veeevsev-v-eeeeeesrenssseeeeneeessernnnsnennceerseremnnntnnsnnnnnnnnnnnnneessannen sentences saaae teen eee trenas 
more than $270,000,000 worth of books (retail value) 
has been received by Book-of-the-Month Club mem- 
bers through this unique profit-sharing plan. 


ee TEREPET EREEREER 


eee eee eee eRe Ee eee ee eee eee ee en eeres seeee er eeee sewer ee treeene rene ain V AEC weenawenwnns 


Selections and alternates for Canadian members are usuaily 
priced slightly higher and are shipped from Toronto duty free. 


*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and in Canada 





























MACLEOD, now leader of the House of Com- 

for the government and a distinguished man, 
apologized to lobby correspondents: “The tre- 
-mendous issues in the world today... are 
inevitably much greater than the legislation that 
o come before the House.” For Britain is going 
ough. a minor revolution in home affairs but a 
jor one in foreign affairs. Its position in the 
rid has abruptly changed, 


“Although powerfully armed with its own nu- 
clear weapons, its garrisons everywhere, from the 
Rhine to Hong Kong, are all below strength. Its 
empire has largely dissolved into a Commonwealth 

of independent states. Though Britain is still one 

of the six richest countries in the world, its eco- 
_ nomic growth is declining. And on the continent 
of Europe a superpower is rising which Britain 
_ must join or to which it must take second place. 





SS “What ade application for membership i in the 
European Common Market possible, where it had 
_ been previously considered impossible, was the 
speech by President de Gaulle last summer setting 
¿strict limits to its supranationalism. What has 
made the Common Market attractive has been the 
2 knowledge that neither France nor West Germany 
-has suffered noticeable diminution of influence 
TE ongequence of membership; rather, they have 

ained.. What makes it urgent is the market’s 

“considerable growth record. 











R What the Com monwealth may lose 


The government has concluded that Great 
.. Britain might as a member emerge as more influ- 
ential and better able to sustain a Commonwealth 
© for which Britain is still the largest market and the 
greatest source of capital. Britain, because of its 
i existing ties with the European Free Trade Asso- 
-ciation — the Seven — might also enter as leader 
a of a majority group. If its worldwide trading links 


Á 


could be retained largely caper Tran g 
might become, too, the front-runner for something 
approaching an Atlantic community, expanding 
everywhere the area of freer trade. 


But reactions in Europe and the Commonwealth 
throw doubt on the full validity of this concept 
Most E.F.T.A. countries may have to associate, - 





with the Common Market on lesser. terms than _ 
membership. And three main elements in the 


cohesion of the Commonwealth, the very elements 
that give form and meaning to the intangibles, 
may have to be sacrificed. These three elements 
are free entry for Commonwealth citizens into 
Britain; free or preferential entry for Common- 
wealth goods (under the Ottawa Agreements of 
1932); and regular, although infrequent, consul- 
tations between chief ministers. 


The government could produce good reason for 


introducing control of immigration: a rapidly. 
increasing and unplanned flow, which brought 


last year 100,000 West Indians, 50,000 Irish, — 
15,000 Indians, and many thousands from Pakis- 
tan, Cyprus, Africa, and elsewhere, almost all 
without prospective jobs, and a few with criminal 
records. But such control has two strikes against. 
it. It almost inevitably assumes the shape of a 
color bar. And when Europeans get the same _ 
privileges of entry, it must mark the. end. ofa - 
special personal relationship between citizens of myo 
the Commonwealth. s 


Similarly, no arrangement in trade or in politics 
can be imagined that puts the Commonwealth in 
second place to Europe. Indeed, while Common- 
wealth ministers meet infrequently, Europe is to 
have a supercabinet in regular sessions, supported 
by an international civil service, framing joint 
policies. This would reduce Commonwealth con- 
sultation to insignificance. 
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The Affluent Society, 
John Kenneth 
Galbraith. Retail 
$5.00. Member’s 
price $3.50. 

were 





Arms Control, 
Disarmament, and 
National Security, 
edited by Donald G. 
Brennan. 
Retail $6.00. 


BARONIET NIATE 


PBST VEXSRESA 













The Labyrinth, Saul 
Steinberg. Retail 
$7.50. Member's 
price $4.95. 


The City in History, Lewis Mumford. 


The Joy of Music, 
Retail $11.50. Member's price $6.95. 


Leornard Bernstein. 
Retail $5.95. 
Member’s price $3.95. 





The Golden Age of 
American 
Anthropology, edited 


The Basic Writings of 
Bertrand Russell, 
edited by Robert E. 
Egner and Lester E. 
Dennon. Retail 
$10.00. Member's 
price $5.95. 


The Fate of Man, 
edited by Crane 
Brinton. Including 
Plato, Sophocles, 
Aquinas, Spencer, 
Nietzsche, Engels, 
Freud, Toynbee, Kant, 
Whitehead, Kluckhohn, 
Shapley, Rosenberg, 
Huxley, and others. 
Retail $7.50. 
Member's price $4.95. 


Autonomy ina 

Mass Age, Bruno 
Bettelheim and In 
Search of Humanity, 
Alfred Cobban. 
Combined Retail 
price $9.50. 
Member's price (for 
both books) $5.50 


Ruth Bunzel. 
Retail $10.00. 


={ele).<mmato— 


SAVINGS UP TO $35.55 





The American Theat 
Al Hirschfeld. 
Retail $9.95. 
Member's price $6.95 





A History of Western 
Morals, Crane Brinton. 
Retail $7.50. Mem- 
ber's price $4.50. 





Images of Man: The 
Classic Tradition in 
Sociological Thinking, 

by Margaret Mead and edited by C. Wright 

Mills. Penetrating studles 
of man by Lippmann, 


Member's price $4.95. Spencer, Weber, Marx, 
Engels, Veblen, and many 
others. Retail $7.50. 
Member's price $4.95. 





“THE AGE OF ROOSEVELT” 





WITH YOUR FIRST SELECTION 


LRA ERE 


FO AROUSE 





be 


Let Us Now Praise 
Famous Men, James 
Agee and Walker 
Evans. Retail $6.50. 
Member's price $4.95. 





The Muckrakers, 
edited by Arthur and 
Lila Weinberg. 

Retail $7.50. 
Member’s price $5.95. 


A History of Sexual 
Customs, Or. Richard 
Lewinsohn. Retail 
$5.95. Member's 
price $4.50. 


"ee 





Freedom in the 
Ancient World, 
Herbert J. Muller. 
Retail $7.50. 
Member’s price $4.95. 





identity and Anxiety: 

Survival of the 

Person in Mass Society. 

A massive compendium of . 
studies by Mead, May, Orwell, 
Rosenberg, Richards, Gorer, 
Howe, Jaspers, Mills and more. 
Retail $7.50. Member's 

price $4.95. 


The Children of Sanchez, Oscar Lewis. 
Retail $7.50. Member's price $5.50. 








Resistance, 
Rebellion, and 
Death, by Albert 
Camus; and The 
Cuban Story, by 
Herbert Matthews. 
Combined retail 
pice $8.50. 
ember’s price (for 





The Lotus and the 
Robot, Arthur 
Koestler; and 
Lanterns and Lances, 
James Thurber. 
Combined retail price 
$7.90. Member's price 





J. B., Archibald 
MacLeish; and Brave 
New World Revisited, 
Aldous Huxley. Com- 
bined retail price 
$6.50. Member's 
price $4.50. 





# 


The Crisis of the Old 
Order, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. Retail 
$6.00. Member's 
price $4.50. 





The Coming of the 
New Deal, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. Re- 
tail $6.75. Member's 
price $4.75. 












The Politics of 
Upheaval, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. 
Retail $6.95. 


Member’s price $4.95. 





The Future as History 
and The Worldly 
Philosophers: The 
Lives, Times, & Ideas 
of the Great Economic 
Thinkers, both by 
Robert L. Heilbroner. 
Combined retail price 
$9.00. Member's price 


(for both books) $6.70. 


Catch 22, Joseph 
Heller; and The 
Rising Gorge, S. J. 
Perelman. Combined 
retail price $10.45. 
Member's price (for 
both books) $5.95. 


both books) $5.95. (for both books) $4.95. 










SELECTIONS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE! Here are some of the selections that the Book Find 
Club has offered its members at substantial savings. The selections of the Book Find Club 
are different. You will recognize them as works of current interest and lasting value—solid, 
readable books that range from social science to the fine arts. These are only a few from the 
outstanding list of more than 100 books and records that the Book Find Club will make avail- 
able to you as a member if you join now. As an introductory offer, to acquaint you with the 
benefits and privileges of membership, we invite you to choose any three of the selections 
pictured above free with your first selection. Since several are dual selections*, you may 
acquire as many as 8 books in this way. 


CONVENIENCE. Membership in the Book Find Club makes it possible for you to shop for 
the books you want in the comfort of your own home—enabling you to build your library con- 
veniently and inexpensively. Each month you will receive The Book Find News, containing 
an authoritative review of the forthcoming selection and descriptions of the many other books 
available at special member’s prices. You need choose only the books you want. 


AVERAGE SAVINGS OF 40%. As a member you will regularly enjoy savings of 40% on the 
books you take. Furthermore, on certain choices your savings will reach and even exceed 50%. 
Compare the prices of the books shown here. Your savings on this introductory offer alone can 
amount to as much as $35.55. 


BONUS BOOKS. When your initial commitment has been fulfilled, you will be entitled to a 
free bonus book of your own choosing after every third selection that you take. 


>K Two books counting as one selection 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB 


215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 


You may enroll me as a member of the Book Find Club and send me the three 
free books of my choice with my first selection at the special member's price 
(plus postage and handling). | agree to buy at least four additional selections— 
or alternates—in the next twelve months. When my initial commitment has been 
fulfilled, | will be entitled to a free bonus book of my own choosing after every 
third selection that | take. | am to receive each month without charge the Book 
Find News containing an authoritative review of the forthcoming selection and 
descriptions of all other books available to me at special member's prices. This 
will enable me to make my own choice: if | do not want the selection announced 
i can return your form saying ‘‘send me nothing” or use it to order another book 
from the more than 100 current choice titles offered. | may cancel my member- 
ship at any time after purchasing the four additional selections or alternates. 












First Selection ————___———————————— 


CRY sake cae i Zone ... .State 


(Same offer and prices apply in Canada. 
Address: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ontario) 





Report on London - 


The government’s determination to “safeguard 
Commonwealth interests” is real and deeply felt. 
But by offering in exchange for the sacrifices sim- 
ply a bigger share of a greater and richer European 
market, the government opens itself to the charge 
of seeing the Commonwealth’s interests in a strictly 
materialistic light. 



























or Maemillan’s home.pol iey 

_ The same shadow of the charge of materialism 
hangs over Macmillan at home. He is still un- 
doubtedly in control of the government. But, 
while he has recently strengthened his govern- 
ment and its program, his party is still referred 
to as a party with a strong policy but no strong 
< philosophy. 





< The origin of much of Macmillan’s policy is con- 
=. tained in the book he published in the 1930s, The 
_ Middle Way. At the time, he advocated a “com- 
© prehensive scheme of national planning,” to be 
= developed by a National Economic Council and 
used for guidance rather than compulsion; and 
Selwyn Lloyd, in 1961, was set the task of estab- 
lishing a National Economic Development Council 
for just this purpose. The book foresaw the reduc- 
tion of class differences through universal primary 
education in state schools; and Sir David Eccles, 
Minister of Education, has been advocating just 
= this. It saw economic justice in terms of full 
- employment, which now exists; high wages, which 
exist; and continuous growth, which does not yet 
-© exist but, through planning and union with Eu- 
rope, is triumphantly promised. 


There is nothing much wrong with this policy — 
the loud public demand for planning was the big 
political phenomenon of 1961 — but there may be 
something missing, and this may be the reason 
why Macmillan is never allowed to forget the 

phrase he once threw away as an aside, “You 
never had it so good,” and why Selwyn Lloyd, 
fighting for a “pay pause,” the urgent need for 
which is obvious, finds himself faced with Opposi- 
tion that he cannot understand. 





White-collar march 

_ The public is convinced that Britain is really 
two nations. The government denies that this is 
~ so. The two nations that the public sees are no 
= ~ longer anythipg so simple as Capital and Labor. 















? If they must ie labeled, they are rather. Owner 


and Earner: those who make their money, and 


-those who earn their money; the taxed, and the 


untaxed; those who do not need a salary, since 


what their property or business does not provide 
free for them, capital gains will provide practically — 
free, and those who must have income, since they 
have nothing else. The division runs through 


national life from top to bottom. | 


So the “white collars” have been marching in 
Whitehall with placards denigrating the Chan- 
cellor. Teachers have been marching, too, infury o 
against the “pause,” even though it was not ap- = 
plied to them (they were allowed a raise of 14 per 
cent). Distinguished actors and star vaudeville 


performers have been on strike. Militant millions 


now bring up the rear. For the first time, those 
who used to be “the classes” have achieved a kind | 


of unity in their opposition to Mr. Lloyd. Theirs 
is not so much an attack on the pause as, in their 
view, on injustice. 


A pause to them means not a policy but the ab- 
sence of one. Sooner or later, it is bound to be 
broken, as it was in 1948 and 1949, when Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps tried unsuccessfully in exactly the same 
way to stave off devaluation. This time, in spite of 


the strongest government pressure, the pause was 
breached almost immediately by the electricity- 


supply industry. The government can influence 
but not direct this nationalized industry under the 
present British law. When it was threatened with 
a Christmas power stoppage, the electricity council 
gave the power workers a 5 per cent raise dated 
January 1. Chairman Sir Robertson King claimed 
that this particular raise was noninflationary, since 
it will be earned by extra productivity. 


The government itself has to make exceptions. © 


of the National Fire Service, it is urgent in the 
national interest to attract labor. It can be rea- 
sonably argued that such breaches do more good 
than harm. A serious danger arises, however, 
when, as is happening now, the most powerful 
unions are encouraged to back up their arguments 


with a direct threat, declaring that they are pre- 
pared to press pay demands to point up inflation © 


and devaluation unless the government adopts 
their kind of planning. 


The traditional planners, trade unionists and 
socialists, balked when asked to join Lloyd's 
new planning body, because the National Eco- 
nomic Development Council would have con- 
trol only over wages and salaries. The govern- 
ment has shown that it will try to enforce a pay 
freeze in cases where it is the direct employer and 
whenever such a freeze is essential. But if the 
unions join the council, they will have to enforce 
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in Essex—the county that inspired so many Constable landscapes. 


How to tour Britain for $100 a week—without skimping 


Prices in Britain are amazingly low. Look them over before 


you plan your next vacation. If impressed, see your travel 


agent. And send for free travel brochures (see below). 


ANY AMERICANS are surprised to 
find that you can have the time of 

your life in Britain on $100 a week. 
It’s anything but a skimpy vacation. 
Most prices in Britain happen to be 
lower than in the U.S. For instance: 


$3.75 a night is the average price for 
bed and hearty breakfast in Britain’s 
charming country inns. You can stay in 
a London hotel for about $6.00— 
breakfast included. 


$1.00 buys a good pub lunch just about 
anywhere in Britain. Dinner will cost 
you around $2.50 in London, $1.60 
when you’re touring. 


42 cents buys a Scotch and soda; 9 
cents, a half-pint of ale. 


$2.40 is ample for an orchestra seat in 
London’s theatres; $3. soat the Covent 
Garden Opera. The best seats at the 
Shakespeare Season of Plays at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon (Spring through Fall) 
cost you about $2.80. 


14 cents (one shilling) is the price of 
admission to the lower of London (see 
the Crown Jewels for another 14¢). 


7 cents is all you pay 


Tə “ 


to visit the Royal 
7 A 


T p? : 


hundred British castles and mansions 
are open. Average price: 35 cents. 


Free! You don’t pay a ha’penny for the 
Lord Mayor’s Show (November); 
Changing of the Guard (almost every 





Typical expenses on a 
two-week vacation in Britain 


3 nights in London 


(including breakfast) . $18.00 
11 nights in country inns 

(including breakfast) . 41.25 
14 lunches with 

half-pint of ale ..... 15.26 
14 dinners with highball. 30.98 
500 miles by train. ..... 14.50 
Car hire, one week 

(S00 miles)... ssa 50.00 
Sightseeing ....... deus 4.00 
3 nights at the theatre .. 7.20 
Incidentals ...... cows 18.00 

TOTAL $199.19 


Transatlantic fares will also surprise 
you. From Oct. 1 through Mar. 31, 
you can travel from New York to 
London and back for as little as $320 
by air, under $350 by sea. 


day); Trooping the Colour (June). 


2.9 cents a mile is the price of econ- 
omy train travel in Britain. You can go 
all the way from London to Edinburgh 
and back for $20.02. 


$36.40 rents a drive-it-yourself car 
for a week, September through June. 
(You pay about 25 per cent more in 
July and August.) Insurance included. 
No charge per mile. Gas for about 800 
miles: $13.60. ‘Total $50. 

Come in Spring or Fall. You save 
money —and roads are uncrowded. 


$5.60 is the fare for a leisurely three- 
day boat trip from Kingston to Oxford 
—and you pay equally friendly prices 
for meals and lodging along the way. 
$17 for cashmere sweaters; $12 for 
good woolen skirts; $15 for leather 
handbags. Men’s hats for $7; Scottish 
tweed jackets for $25. 


Free travel brochures. Before you 
plan your vacation in Britain, see your 
travel agent. And send for your free 
British travel brochures. They include 
maps, a calendar of coming events in 
Britain, and a lot of other information 
that’s great fun to pore over. Write 
British Travel Association, Box 163, 
In New York—*680 Fifth Avenue; in 
Los Angeles—606 So. Hill St.; in 
Chicago—39 So. La Salle St.; in Cana- 
Adelaide Qt 
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Museum model (1728) of state barge of the Doge, chief magistrate in the republic of Venice, 


Italy (697-1797). Original vessel burned by Napoleon in 1797. > 
W hy 
Scallop Shells 


on the Doge s 
golden barge? 


@ A nautical status symbol, this ornate vessel proclaimed Venice’s 
mastery of the seas. 

Look closely at the canopied stern. Run your eyes down the vessel’s 
sides. Note the abundance of scallop shells. The Venetians who fash- 
ioned this showpiece knew the scallop to be a symbol of the sea and 
seafaring. And we can surmise they were men who believed in making 
meanings clear. For they did not rest their tools until fifty-seven scallop 
symbols were formed in the Doge’s vessel. 

Long before and centuries after the galleys of Venice set sail, men 
saw the scallop as the symbol of the voyage—and the badge of those 
going forth on a quest. 

The medieval pilgrim, staff in hand, journeying to an apostle’s 
shrine, wore the scallop as badge of his quest. It was the badge, too, 
of the Crusader, sword at his side, setting out on his hazardous quest 
to the Holy City. 

Today, this ageless symbol of the voyage and quest identifies one of 
the world’s great enterprises, the Shell Companies. The quest for oil 
sends Shell men to the ocean’s bed, to desert and arctic wastes. Others, 
in Shell laboratories, explore with the techniques of modern research. 
They add to our knowledge of oil, find ways to improve oil and put it 
to new uses. 

Out of this come gasolines that mean a better-running car. Jet fuels 
that can withstand the 600° temperatures of a plane’s metal skin at 
three times the speed of sound. Plastics of Herculean strength. Insec- 
ticides enabling farmers to produce more food for a hungry world. 

When you see the Shell, think of it as the symbol of a never-ending 
quest—for new ideas, new products and new ways to serve you. The 
Shell Companies: Shell Oil Company; Shell Chemical Company; Shell 
Pipe Line Corporation; Shell Development Company; Shell Oil Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd. 
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the Sever ARTS BOOK SOCIETI offers you the exceptional opportunity to 


build what André Malraux described as “a museum without walls”’—to enrich your home with the finest books on the arts—and at 
substantial savings. The selections of The Seven Arts Book Society—like those pictured above—are all books of permanent value: oversize, 


° 


richly illustrated volumes with definitive texts. Moreover, as a member you will regularly enjoy savings of 30% and more. 
Why not begin your trial membership today? Discover for yourself the great advantages of belonging to this unique organization. 
You may begin your membership with any one of the magnificent books shown here at the special introductory price of $5, 


mm 4 <a seven aRTs 
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215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 





You may enter my name as a member and send me 
the selection of my choice for only $5 (plus a slight 
charge for postage and handling). | agree to take as 
few as six additional selections—or alternates—in 
the course of my membership. | am to receive each 
month without charge the attractive Seven Arts News 
containing an extensive review of the forthcoming 
selection and descriptions of all other books avail- 
able to me at member's prices. If | do not want the 
selection announced | can return your simple form 
saying “send me nothing,” or use it to order another 
book from the more than 100 authoritative volumes 
offered in the course of a year. | may cancel my 
membership at any time after purchasing the six 
additional selections or alternates. 


If you wish you may have both sets of MASTERS 
OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE for only $9.95. 4 


i 
Simply check here 
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RECENT SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY SELECTIONS 


3K MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE: Wright, Gaudi, Nervi, Le Corbusier, Aalto, and 


Mies van der Rohe. 6 boxed vols., 71⁄4 x 10, each containing 80 pp. of illus. and 
an informative 10,000 word text. Retail $29.75. Member’s price $16.95. 


MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE: Gropius, Neutra, Sullivan, Mendelsohn, and 
Niemeyer, 5 boxed volumes, 71⁄4 x 10, each containing 80 pp. of illus. and an 
informative 10,000 word text. Retail $24.75. Member's price $14.95. 

SUMER: THE DAWN OF ART, André Parrot. First of the monumental new series 

“The Arts of Mankind,” under the supervision of André Malraux and Georges Salles. 
Including a 37-page preface by Malraux, 557 illus. (62 in brilliant color), 27 plans and 
maps, 5 fold out plates. 396 pp., 9 x 11. Retail $20.00. Member’s price $14.95. 
MASTERWORKS OF JAPANESE ART, Charles S. Terry. 264 pp., 834 x 12, 100 illus. 

(40 in color). Retail $17.50. Member's price $13.50. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN ARTISTS SERIES. Six handsomely boxed volumes with more 
than 480 illustrations (96 in color): WINSLOW HOMER. ALBERT RYDER, THOMAS EAKINS, 
WILLEM DE KOONING, STUART DAVIS, and JACKSON POLLOCK. 

Retail $29.75. Member’s price $16.95. 


PABLO PICASSO, Wilhelm Boeck and Jaime Sabartés. 606 reproductions (44 in 

full color), 524 pp., 81/2 x 12. Retail $20.00. Member's price $14.95. 

MONET, by William C. Seitz. 934 x 1234, 133 illustrations (48 in full color, tipped-in), 
Retail $15.00. Member’s price $11.95. 

REMBRANDT, Ludwig Münz. 50 tipped-in color reproductions, 21 etchings, 17 drawings, 
22 text illustrations; 160 pp., 934 x 1234. Retail $15.00. Member's price $11.95, 
MASTERDRAWINGS 19th and 20th Centuries, Denes Pataky. 94 drawings flawlessly 
reproduced in their original colors. 11/2 x 15⁄2. Retail $25.00. Member's price $17.95, 
AMERICAN BUILDING ART: 19th and 20th Centuries, Carl W. Condit. 

Retail $27.50. Member’s price $17.95. 

CUBISM AND 20th CENTURY ART, Robert Rosenblum. 268 illus. (40 in glowing color), 
400 pp., 958 x 1134. Retail $25.00. Member's price $17.95. 

RENOIR: Watercolors, Pastels, and Colored Drawings, Francois Daulte. 24 lavishly è 
matted reproductions (in eight colors), 12 x 15. Retail $27.50. Member’s price $19.50. 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE: Art in the Nineteenth Century, Werner Hofmann. Over 200 
monochrome illustrations (16 in color), 436 pp., 9⁄2 x 112. Retail $25.00. 

Member's price $17.95. 

ITALIAN VILLAS AND PALACES, Georgina Masson. 193 gravure plates, 6 maps, 244 pp.. 
11% x 1234. Retail $17.50. Member's price $12.95. 

ART AND ILLUSION, E. H. Gombrich. More than 300 illustrations (18 in color). 

466 pp., 72 x 10. Retail $10.00. Member’s price $8.95, 





the freeze too. Control over labor 
would then be complete. But no 
_counterbalancing control of wealth, 
“no pause for conspicuous spenders, 
nas been offered. 





Lloyd. undoubtedly believes 
‘that no. question of justice or injus- 
tice is involved. But the majority 
of voters now disagree with him. It 
would seem a situation made for 
Hugh Gaitskell,.a planner armed 
with all pare of a ues con- 















q ci is, S however preoccupied 
! e problem of power within his 
i rty.. He did win a eae: 





Labor Party a andl “his « own a 
within it. Yet the left wing believes 
that there exists a great body of 
opinion only waiting to be roused on 
behalf of full-scale socialism. Gaits- 
kell kr ows $ this i is just not true. 










The J arty, meanwhile, is seen to 
on alm st every topic, from 
irket on down the 
be this lack of a clear 


line. It could be this 
‘pol hat most. ‘discourages the 
voters. Or it could” be simply that 


the party, as it is organized, iS asso- 
ciated too strongly in the public 
mind. with nationalization and gov- 
a 





“The British Beenie today acts as if 
it would dearly like to give its votes 
to a party that does not exist, one 
that, offering to combine freedom 
ith planning and both with mani- 
fest economic justice, had the power 
to form a ee 






London’ s new homeless 


The problem of the new homeless 
ondon has transformed this puz- 
inning, freedom, and com- 
nto human terms. These 
oblem families, not poor, 
u employed, “not ill-adjusted. 
well dressed, well fed, but 
desperate. Every week, forty-five or 
fifty families are out in the streets 
looking for a place: to live. Most of 
; can be found temporary shelter 











as a family unit. But, onan average; 


nine families a week have had to be 
split up and scattered in workhouses 
and shelters. The total of homeless 
has now reached 3200. 


A crash program of mobile homes 
on vacant lots is bringing hope to 
them. Ordinarily, their problem 
stems from the fact that the place 
they were living in was sold. ‘There 
arẹ no vacant houses. Looking 
around, some find they have “too 
many children” to be welcome in 
furnished rooms. 


These desperate people cannot get 
a subsidized apartment through the 
London County Council because the 
L.C.C. has a waiting list of 52,000, 
and 28,000 more are waiting to be 
put on the waiting list. There are 
150,000 additional people still on 
local borough waiting lists in Greater 
London. 


The L.C.C., Socialist-controlled 
for twenty-six years, blames the situa- 
tion on the Rent Act that decon- 
trolled the rents of private apart- 
ments. The government blames the 
L.C.C., which it says has all the 
powers and the money to solve such 
a problem. The public is disturbed 
and puzzled, and blames both. 


To what extent is the problem 
caused by the large-scale subsidiz- 
ing of rents? How many families 
that could afford a home of their 
own nevertheless stay on, reason- 
ably enough, in the inexpensive and 
splendid new L.C.C. apartment 
blocks, making no room for those in 
genuine need? A sound guess is 
5000 families. 


Why are so many office buildings, 
yet so few private apartment houses, 
being built? Is it because there is a 
vast profit in offices but no profit in 
apartments, unless they are very ex- 
pensive? Has the L.C.C., in plan- 
ning a smaller London, reducing the 
population in its own area from 
3,500,000 to 3,100,000 (and in 
Greater London from 8,500,000 to 
8,150,000), and sending a quarter of 
a million Londoners out to new 
towns in the countryside, planned 
more for what people ought to want 
rather than accommodated what 
they do want? The answers the pub- 
lic arrives at may directly affect 
not only the next elections but the 
future of Britain. 


| 70 PINE STREET, "NEW YORK 5, NEW ORK 
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adult population hasn't e 
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Two-record set, 
= counts as two ses” 
fections: Write 
“both numbers. on o 


EER ‘cou on: 
f 124, Prisoner of Love, 


TH the End of Time, 
Temptation, others. 


BOSTON SYM 
7 MONTEUX 


123. Timeless! Celeste 
Aida, Vesti la giubbe, 
etc. [Reguior L.P. only} 


-JOIN BING === 
AND SING ALONG 


291. Rich Spanish 
Gypsy moods spun by 
the peerless guitarist, 


Monteux 


w - 325, 
© miered this work and 
. made it famous. 


prè- 








245. THE Sing-Along 
Spectacular! 32 great 
songs; song sheets, too. 


324. The divine Schu- 
bert in glowing per- 
formances. 


_ 350, Epic film score 
containing original! ver- 
‘sion of the hit-theme. 
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318. The foremost 
masterpieces of 
French chombter music. 


317. Mighty surge of 
tone blending a great 
organ with full orch. 


969. Nation's hottest 


os folk-singing trio re- 
corded in concert. 


THE o- 
GREATEST 


BEGIN THE BEGUINE 
STELLA BY STARLIGHT 


274. And 10 more by 
A trumpet star with 









294. kew the Day is 
Over, Fairest Lord 
Jesus, others. 


94. Alsa: I Believe, Sep- 
tember Song, You'll 
Never Walk Alone, etc. 
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: shostakovich | 
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307. A contemporary 
classic mixing dromo 
and passion, 


INCLUDES 
16-PAGE 

SOUVENIR 
PROGRAM 











338. Joyous offirma- 
tion of faith through 
power of great music. 


“DVORAK 
CELLO CONCERTO 















224, “One of the out- 
standing perform- 
a ne eres 


CASTER al 
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Met's new sen- 


311. 
sation sings Puccini 
ond Verd! arias. 


yong ol 
H Daia] ra H 5 


331. Perfect blend of 
excellent musicionship 
& sensitive direction, 





316. “A compendium 
of marvels...sublime,”’ 
noted The Reporter. 


sans fava 


BARTOK wise ce 
MUSIC FOR: 
STRINGS, PERCUSSION: 


& CELESTA/HUNGARIAN. 


— 





REINER/CHICAGO SYM. 


320. A stunning mod- 
ern work in glorious 
modern sound. 


| VIOLIN CONCERTO 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
; WALTER HENDI 


303. Brilliant violin of 
Heifetz glorifies this 
stirring score, 





314. The glory of 


Debussy’s “Sea” 
splashed in hi-fi. 












g o SRDS 
AUTUMN LEAVES 








T.Also 10 more soothing 
instrumentals — VYhile 
We're Young, others. 


5. The biggest-selling 
classical L.P. of ail 
time, 


“DEEP IN MY HEART, DEAR - SERENADE 


21 best-loved 


154. 243. Plus: other Rom- 
spirituals. Collector's berg dejights sung by 
item, (Reg. L.P.} the late, grea! tenor. 


fom 


Schubert =: 
_Death and the Maiden 


326. Chamber music 
with melodies tha} 
flow ilike a river. 


332, San ooN 
ances, historic record- 
ing, [Reg. L.P.} 


TCHAIKOVSKY maa 
SYMPHONY No. 4 
a Ra" E ee: 





MONTEUR/BOSTON SYMPHONY 
309. The ower idi 
Tchaikoysky in most 
glowing performance, 


323. Called the great- 
est harpsichord player 
ofall time. {Reg. LP.) 


x 


FRITZ REINER, CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


313. Definitive recard. 
ing of a superbly ro- 
mantic masterpiece, 





281. And 8 more of his 
top Latin dance band 
hits in “new sound.” 


i ` SYMPHONY. NO: 5 
5c Prom "THE NEW WORLD" j 





MOZART ARIAS 


345. The great Basso 
of our time sings 8 
arias, (Reg. L.P. only} 


 PROKOFIERR Teel 


_ ALEXANDER MEYSKY | 
" REINER/CHICAGO STEPHONY 
| MOSALIND ELIAS Matte soprae 


315. Electronic stereo 
reprocessing of one of 
his finest performances. 









HOROWITZ 
BEETHOVEN 





310. Pinnacle of art! 
“Passion and power.”’ 
oN. Y. Times. 


334, Stirring epic of 
immortal heroism in a 
thrilling performance, 








“LARD AD STRING QUATIT | 








invites you: to choose ~ 


RODGERS AND 
HAMMERSTEIN’S 


4. Younger Thóh Spring- 
time, Some Enchonted 
Evening, 13 more hits. 





DAIMA in AK ag enter Aste sone ey cg I RA 


312. So lively they 
almost bounce off the 
record, 





337. “Plenty of sub- 
stance .. . sensilive” 
High Fidelity. 





299. One of the mast 
brilliant piano concer 
tos ever recorded, 


308. Hoydn’s most fa- 
mous, familiar ond re» 
warding symphonies. 


VAN 
-CLIBURN 
BEETHOVEN 


EMPEROR” 
CONCERTO 3 


340. Fresh triumph! 
“Virile . . . flowing 
.. a Sensitive“ LIFE, 





335. The haunting ma- 
iestic score features 
an exquisite vocal solo. 




















HY DOES Reader’s Digest Music make this 
generous offer? Simply to prove to you how eco- 
nomically your family can enjoy a new adventure in 
musical living. Now that Reader’s Digest Music has 
taken over operation of the new RCA Victor Record 
< Club, you can take your choice of the best-selling 
popular music of our time...the best-loved classical 
- music of alltime... for far less than you would normally 
expect to pay. Now, through the new RCA Victor 
Record Club, you can enjoy these seven benefits 
unequalled by any other record club. 


342. Piano, full at, 
Over The Rainbow, 
oar Ana ei others. 


1. Upon joining, you may have any 5 records for 
only $1.87, plusa small charge for handling and postage. 
~ You select one record FREE for each two you buy after 
- fulfilling your introductory agreement—with a tremen- 
dous range of music from which to choose your 


os “dividends. 


2. A fascinating new magazine, Reader's Digest 
Music Guide, free each month, edited by music experts 
and available exclusively to Club members. 





348. Stunning sophis- 
ticated film score cf 
Moon River, HI more. 


3.You get the widest possible choice in selec- 
tions... symphonic or popular, Broadway or light classi- 
cal, jazz or opera... several hundred each year from the 


world-famous RCA catalog. 


4. Records are selected by the editors of the 
Reader’s Digest Music Guide, then pre-tested with 


FREE TO CLUB MEMBERS 


a year’s subscription to Reader’s Digest 
Music Guide, edited by music experts chosen 
by Reader’s Digest. Read articles like these 
in the first issue: 

w Say it With Music—All The World. Will 
Listen = “Sing From The Heart,” | Told Perry 
Como w Making Music Come Alive For Your 
Children w How Van Cliburn Recorded The 
“Emperor” Concerto 














249. AI , The Things 
You Are, 1] other cur 
rent gems. 









34}. New calypso ab- 
bum Belafonte fons 
hove waited 6 yrs. for. 





This 3-disc set counts as 3 selections... 
Enter each number separately on coupon, 


952; 952A; 952B. Complete opera with fj- 
bretto, Celebrated cast! Bravos from the critics: 
gs- “The Turandot one has waited for, ond it super- 
sedes all previous albums” — N.Y. Times. “H 
ranks as a milestone” — Hi/Fi Stereo Review 


339. Brilli jont, m 
ady, Deep. Purple, St, terful interpretation 


93. Soph isticoted 


ovis Blues, more, by Heifetz ond Reiner, 





at any price. They are s 
meet the exacting o. 


receiving them and while enjoying 


7. If you are ever dissatisfed M 
may return it within 10 days for 


Classical. If you want oie Poel you uad dono 
It will come to you automatically. Or, you may ch 
any other record you wish from either Division, or tak € 
none at all that particular month. 





Shown on these pages are records typical of £ i 
quality and unusual variety available through 


RCA Victor Record Club. Select the five ‘you | 


most. To begin enjoying the many benefits of m 
ship, fill in the handy coupon a | 


RCA VICTOR RECORD CLUB, 

c/o Reader's Digest Music, Inc. 
P. O. Box 3, Village Station, New York 14, New: York 
Send me the 5 RCA Victor records whose numbers 5 h 
filled in below, billing me only $1.87. I agree to purch 
during the year ahead, 5 additional records, at the. Ma 
facturer’s Nationally Advertised Prices (usually $3.98 
Popular, $4.98 for Classical; stereo an additional $1.00) 
understand a small handling. and postage charge, plus sales 
use taxes where applicable, will be added to each shipment.. 
Thereafter, for every two additional records I purchase T 
will receive a dividend record of my choice, FREE. oa 


SEND ME THESE 5 RECORDS crit: in numbers here) 


oe a a) 


Enroll me in the following 
Division of the Club: 


[ J CLASSICAL | ] POPULAR 
(Check only one) 








C Check here if you aoe) 
stereo equipment and wish | 
these and future cna 
in stereo. 


Address eeeeue Peeves envr ae POPPER HR ROH EST RE RHE EE OHE RR ERERRE wat A 





State. eesranrisrz e 


If you wish membership credited to an authorized | 
RCA Victor Dealer, il fill in below. 


Dealer ee ketsen a a a ae ie a a a aes -2 “ge 


Send no money. A bill will he mailed. Ofer a spplies ir in the U.S.,: re 2 
possessions and Canada. Canadian residents write RCA Victor econ 
Club, c/o Reader's Digest. 215 Redfern Avenue, Westmount, Quebec 
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The Atlantic Report . 


LVienxacep by the most serious famine since the 

establishment of the Communist regime in 1949, 
700 million Red Chinese are now struggling on 
= the brink of starvation. Although the. Peiping 
~ government has used its scarce credits to purchase 
millions of tons of grain from Western countries, 
- recent reports reaching Hong Kong and Macao 
attest that the food shortage is now more serious 
than ever before. Unrest and dissatisfaction. have 
: penetrated ay corner of China. 


i Officially, the: famine has been. attributed to 
1 series of unprecedented natural: calamities, in- 





7 -without respite since 1959. The New China News 
< Agency reported that some 60- millión hectares of 
-. „arable land, or more than half of China’s total 
> farmland, have been seriously affected, and some 
land has produced nothing. 


The real factors related to the current famine 
are far more complicated than the Communist 
© Party reports. One of the most important of these 
~ was the erroneous estimate of grain production 
- in 1958 and 1959. In April, 1959, the State Sta- 
Sa tistical Bureau published a communiqué recording 
_an-increase from the 1957 harvest of 185 million 
tons to a 1958 production total of 375 million tons. 
This: allegedly enormous harvest represented a 
100 per cent increase in a single year. The falsity 
of this picture was revealed in the Communist 
Party. Central. Committee’s confession in August, 
cas 59; that the previous figures were an “erroneous 
ation. Although the Party revised these 
| > two thirds of the original totals, the 
epor stilk overestimated the actual situation. 


: ‘ceeded. the ae ‘that the farmers were able to 
< produce. “After fulfillment of the state purchasing 
plan, famine occurred in many areas, According 
2 Chon En-lai’s s report, in the spring of 1959 


tions w were: 5 reduced from .6 to .4 ema tig 


cluding ca bad- drought, which have occurred | 


“ments” ae 
have made the effects of the current famine far o 
more serious than those of any previous: ‘one. eo 





í RED CHINA 


From mid-1959 ne the. a half of. 1960, a- n 
Communist Party Central Committee and the 
State Council once again asked the people to be. 
frugal in grain consumption. In the final months 
of 1959, a vast campaign was. launched to per- 
suade the people to include wild vegetables e as ae 
of their daily diet. l 


At the same time a “backyard furnace drive” 
removed some 60 million farm laborers from agri- 
cultural production to industry. The countryside — 


naturally developed manpower shortages, esti- 


mated at 30 to 50 oe cent of actual needs. 


The further A a in food. rations. and the S 
prolongation of working hours in the commu 





farmers. 
Party organ, the People’s Daily, revealed that great 
areas of cultivated land had been deserted or — 
devastated by the farmer. In the provinces of — 
Heilungkiang, Liaoning, Shantung, Hopeh, Kiang- 
su, Shensi, and Honan, this amounted to one 
tenth of the cultivated land. In Shantung province, 
a third of the rice paddies were overrun by weeds. 


The peasant did not limit himself to passive re- 


sistance. Sabotage became a real threat to sub- © a 
sidiary production. Thus, a People’s Daily editorial ` 


of July 16, 1960, disclosed that farmers were de- 
stroying half of the total number of newly born 
pigs. This destruction was officially attributed to 
the insufficient food supply and certain “bad ele- 
in the hog farms. These various factors — 


Restoring incentive 


In early 1960 the Communist regime uha. a F 


“Whole Country Support Agriculture” movement. 
Beginning in August, some ten million cadres, 
government functionaries, and. People’s Liberation 
Army personnel were transferred to ral areas | 
to strengthen the communes’. ‘con rols. : 
Mongolia, for example, Ulanfu, First: Secretary of 





_ the Autonomous Region’s: Party ‘Committee, led 


16 


170,000 functionaries who were assigned various 


system induced go-slow “strikes on the art of the ee 
-A survey published by the Communist 








The pain and exaltation... the wit and 


wisdom... the doubts and the 


monumental courage—every important 


word he ever wrote or uttered... 


Lite mask taken bU days before Lincoln’s death. The hand was cast in 1860. From the collection of Clarence Hay. 
E s BS 3 5 E os 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


AR 


RAHAM LINCOLN 


NINE VOLUMES (REGULARLY $115.00) yours ror $595 


WITH A BRIEF TRIAL MEMBERSHIP IN THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB 





ONLY OFFERING THIS YEAR— in observance of LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


TOY nearly a century of legend tends to blur our image of 
Lincoln, the man. This human Lincoln—compounded of foibles 
and inconsistencies—who was not born to greatness but grew to it 
in times as troubled as our own—now speaks to us clearly in The 
Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln. 

In these handsome volumes—the most complete and up-to-date 
collection of his writings and utterances ever published—we meet 
the real Lincoln. Here we witness the inspiring drama of his 
growth in 6,870 manuscripts, private as well as public papers— 
half of them never printed before. Here we discover the inner 
reservoirs of strength that enabled him to transcend the mounting 
crises in his life, from the death of Ann Rutledge to the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. 

This extraordinary human testament has been collected, in- 
dexed and richly annotated by a team of our foremost Lincoln 
scholars under the editorship of Dr. Roy P. Basler of The Library 
of Congress. The product of 26 years of research and an expendi- 
ture of $125,000, the nine volumes regularly sell for $115.00. 
But now, in observance of Lincoln’s Birthday, we are pleased to 
make the complete set available at just 5% of its retail price— 
with trial membership in The History Book Club. 

A service for readers who value their links with the eternal 
human drama, the Club regularly offers its members fine perma- 
nent editions of the most important works of history and world 
affairs—at average savings (with bonuses) of 40%, and often 
more. By joining now, you receive the $115 Lincoln set for $5.95— 
with your choice of a first selection from the titles listed below, at 
the special member’s price, shown in darker type. 


369. THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR, by 
Hugh Thomas, ‘‘First detailed, docu- 
mented, objective history” (William 
L. Shirer) of the brutal conflict that 
was a prelude to World War II. 720 
pages, illustrated. reg. $8.50/$6.50 


377. LEE. Douglas Southall Freeman’s 
classic 4-volume biography of the 
Southern leader—now masterfully ed- 
ited in a single volume by Richard B. 
Harwell. reg. $10.00/$7.50 


380. A HISTORY OF LATIN AMER- 
ICA, by Hubert Herring. Complete 
and up-to-date — the indispensable 
work in this important, little-known 
area of history. reg. $10.75/$7.95 


294. THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF 
THE SOVIET UNION, by Leonard 
Shapiro. The definitive story — from 
1870 to Khrushchev. reg. $7.50/$5.75 


289. COMMUNIST CHINA AND ASIA, 
by A. Doak Barnett. A sobering pic- 
ture of the raw power now challeng- 
ing the West. reg. $6.95/$5.25 
384. INDIA, by Percival Spear. From 
the Stone Age to today—a remark- 
ably clear account of the complex and 
fascinating country that, may hold the 
key to world peace. reg. $10.00/$7.95 
176. BYZANTIUM, by Charles Diehl. 
Its greatness and decline over 1000 
years. 40 illustrations. reg. $8.50/$5.95 








ie toe + 9 volumes 

wee; isre e Over 5,000 
a Be pages 

e 43 Lincoln 
photographs, 
engravings and 
manuscript 
facsimiles 


YOUR NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 


You must be delighted with the books, or return them within ten 
days and owe nothing. (That automatically cancels your member- 
ship.) Otherwise, by remaining in the Club, you will enjoy the 
many benefits (and minimal obligation) stipulated in the coupon 
below. But as the Lincoln set is being offered this month only, it is 
advisable to mail the coupon today. 


THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB, Stamford, Conn. AT-4791 
Please send my Lincoln set and my first membership selection (indi- 
cated below). Bill my $115 Lincoln at just $5.95 and my selection at 
the reduced Club price, plus a small charge for postage and han- 
dling. I must be delighted, or I may return the books within 10 days 
and owe nothing. Otherwise, from the nearly 100 fine books that 
will be available, I agree to purchase 4 more selections at reduced 
member’s prices during the next 12 months, (These will be described 
in your monthly Review. I may reject any book by returning a 
handy card that is always provided.) Thereafter, with every 4th 
purchase, I will choose a valuable bonus book. 


SELECTION 


(fill in number) 


Address 
City State 


In Canada, same savings. Books shipped from Toronto duty free. Bonus 
plan differs slightly. Mail to 2847 Danforth Ave., Toronto 13, Ont. 


Name 


Zone 





Sightseers are delighted at every 
_turn in the wonderful world of the 
Pacific. Angkor wat, ancient lost 
city of old Siam is a must for 
Bangkok visitors. In New Zea- 
land’s Wairakei Valley, steaming 
_ pools and erupting geysers give 
astounding reminders of the 
earth’s inner state. 
Sights are as startling as their 
names in the Pacific, from the ex- 
quisite formal gardens of Japan 
to the serene beauty of Tahiti. 
Marvels of timeless art and archi- 
tecture, colorful street scenes, fa- 
bulous shopping in exotic bazaars 
await you, wherever you go. 


Discover the 
PACIFIC 


Think of it. Now you can visit the 
Pacific in modern comfort and 
luxury, see long-forbidden native 
rituals, civilizations older than 
recorded history emerging into a 
new world, friendly, hospitable, 
extending an unforgettable wel- 
come. To start, talk with your 
travel agent. 


Want literature? Write to PATA, 153 Kearny St., 
San Francisco 8, for special Pacific brochure. 


AUSTRALIA BURMA FIJ} HAV@AIL HONG KONG 
INDIA INDONESIA JAPAN KOREA MACAO 
MALAYA NEW CALEDONIA NEW ZEALAND 
PHILIPPINES SAMOA SINGAPORE TAHITI TAIWAN 
THAILAND VIETNAM 


Report on Red China 


offices, ranging from deputy director 
to mess-hall supervisor, in the com- 
munes. This measure enabled the 
Party to exercise greater control 
over food consumption. 


But control cannot stimulate pro- 
duction, nor can it ease popular un- 
rest. The Party was forced to devise 
some means of inducing increased 
productivity. The most important 
step was the introduction of the 
three-level system of ownership based 
on the production brigade. Under 
this system, ownership and authority 
have been shifted from the commune 
to the production brigade unit, 
which is similar to the advanced 
agricultural cooperative or the So- 
viet collective farm. 


The commune retains ownership 
only of certain large farm machinery 
and cannot transfer the brigade’s 
productive means without consent. 
With regard to the management of 
production, the commune may still 
make certain demands on the bri- 
gade and necessary readjustments of 
brigade production plans, according 
to state needs. However, it must first 
consult all the members of the com- 
mune. The brigade generally con- 
trols distribution of products. A 
brigade may sell or retain its surplus 
grain after it has fulfilled state requi- 
sition quotas, and the cash income 
of the commune is distributed at the 
brigade level. 


In conformity with the strengthen- 
ing of the brigades, individual mem- 
bers have been encouraged to engage 
in subsidiary family production and 
to keep their own animals and poul- 
try, provided that this private opera- 
tion does not interfere with collective 
production. The small plots of land 
which the advanced cooperatives 
permitted to be privately owned, and 
which were pooled together after the 
communes were established, have 
now been redistributed for private 
use. 


The system of remuneration has 
also undergone substantial change. 
In the communes, which carried out 
the free-meal system, wages gener- 
ally constituted less than 20 per cent 
of the total remuneration. This prac- 
tice encouraged idleness. Present 
Party orders require that food ra- 


tions be kept within 30 per cent of 
the total remuneration, while the 
remaining 70 per cent is to be paid 
in the form of wages calculated ac- 
cording to the individual’s amount 
of labor. Under this policy, indus- 
trious workers receive more money. 


In accordance with the practice of 
encouraging the commune members 
to till private plots of land, the 
Peiping government also restored 
the rural market throughout the 
countryside. Now subsidiary prod- 
ucts produced by commune mem- 
bers, as well as by production teams, 
are allowed to be marketed at rural 
fairs. After three years of experimen- 
tation, the agricultural system has 
been returned to its original pattern. 


The economy declines 


The famine adversely affected the 
entire national economy. Setbacks 
have been particularly serious in the 
branches of light industry which de- 
pend chiefly upon agriculture for 
raw materials. Hence, in 1960, such 
major items as cotton textiles, knit- 
ted goods, cigarettes, vegetable oils, 
and sugar failed to reach production 
targets. This affected the national 
income and capital investment. 


Statistics for the past decade reveal 
that, despite substantial industrial 
progress, agriculture remains the 
foundation of the Chinese national 
economy. Half of the mainland’s 
industries still require agricultural 
products as their source of raw ma- 
terial. In light industry, this need 
mounts as high as 80 per cent. More 
than half of the country’s total reve- 
nue is derived from agriculture, and 
more than 70 per cent of its ex- 
port commodities are composed of 
agricultural products and goods 
processed from them. 


Throughout the decade from 1950 
to 1960, there was a close relation- 
ship between the year’s agricultural 
output and the national income of 
the following year. In 1950 the rate 
of increase in agricultural output 
was 17.7 per cent; the rate of growth 
in national income was 17 per cent 
for 1951. When the rate of increase 
in agricultural output declined to 
3.1 per cent in 1953, the rate of 
increase in the subsequent year’s 
national income was but 5.7 per 
cent. In 1956, when the rate of 
agricultural increase was 4.9 per 
cent, it was reflected in 1957’s rate 








TH ILIAD 
OF HOM2RPR 


WALTER J. BLACK’S CLASSICS CLUB INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT 


ODYSS2Y 
OF HOM2P 


PE is a wonderful opportunity 
to own an epic which has been 
called one of the six best books ever 
written — a book so magnificent that 
Alexander the Great carried it with 
him into battle in a jewelled casket! 
When you read this exciting account 
of the battle for Troy, you'll see why 
The Iliad has stirred the pulses of 
countless readers for nearly: three 


HANEP companion piece to The 
Iliad, The Odyssey is the exciting 
romantic narrative of the perilous 
wanderings of Odysseus in the years 
after the fall of Troy. No hero of fic- 
tion has ever surpassed Odysseus for 
courage, cleverness, and wisdom. As 
you thrill to his tumultuous adven- 
tures, you will — like millions before 
you — discover a never-ending fas- 


thousand years! 


cination in this timeless classic! 


AS A NEW MEMBER 


FOR ONLY 


AN a society be created in which 

everyone lives the “good life”? 
Where laws are few and simple . . - 
where the working day is six hours 
. . . where war does not exist? One 
by one, Sir Thomas More considers 
in Utopia the social and economic 
problems that have beset man in all 
societies, in all ages. You will be 
amazed at his conclusions — and 
you'll marvel at the brilliance of a 
who — four centuries ago — 
could take such an enlightened view 
of social progress. 


man 


~ 
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Why The Classics Club Offers You This Superb Value. 


ILL YOU ADD these three volumes 

to your library — as an introductory 
offer made only to new members of The 
Classics Club? You are invited to join 
today ... and to receive on approval 
beautiful editions of the world’s greatest 
masterpieces. 





These books, selected unanimously by 
distinguished literary authorities, were 
chosen because they offer the greatest 
enjoyment and value to the “pressed for 
time” men and women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A true “classic” is a living book that 
will never grow old. For sheer fascina- 
tion it can rival the most thrilling mod- 
ern novel. Have you ever wondered how 
the truly great books have become *‘clas- 
sies”? First, because they are so reada- 
ble. They would not have lived unless 
they were read; they would not have been 
read unless they were interesting. To be 
interesting they had to be easy to under- 
stand. And those are the very qualities 
which characterize these selections: read- 
ability, interest, simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all 
other book clubs. 1. It distributes to its 
members the world’s classics at a low 
price. 2. Its members are not obligated to 
take any specific number of books. 3. Its 
volumes are luxurious De Luxe Editions 
— bound in the fine buckram ordinarily 
used for $5 and $10 bindings. They have 
tinted page tops; are richly stamped in 
genuine gold, which will retain its origi- 
nal lustre — books you and your children 
will read and cherish for many years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Mem- 
bership. With your first books will be 
sent an advance notice about future se- 
lections. You may reject any book you 
do not wish. You need not take any speci- 
fic numbers of books — only the ones you 
want. No money in advance, no member- 
ship fees. You may cancel membership 
at any time. 


Mail the Invitation Form now. Paper, 
printing, binding costs are rising. The 
low introductory price for these THREE 
beautiful volumes cannot be assured un- 
less you respond promptly. THE CLAS- 
SICS CLUB, Roslyn, L. I., New York. 
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THE CLASSICS CLUB AG 


Roslyn, L. I., New York 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send 
me the THREE beautiful Classics Club Editions 
of THE ILIAD, THE ODYSSEY and UTOPIA 
pictured here, which I may keep for only $1.00 
plus a few cents mailing charges — the special 
new-member introductory price for ALL THREE 
volumes. If not completely satisfied after seven 
days’ examination, I may return all 3 books and 
owe nothing. 

As a member, I am not obligated to take any 
specific number of books, and I am to receive an 
advance description of future selections. Also, I 
may reject any volume before or after I receive it 
and I may cancel my membership whenever I 


For each future Club volume I decide to keep 
I will send you the low price of only $2.89 plus a 
few cents mailing charges. (Books shipped in 
U.S.A. only.) 
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a dotal income’ 4.6 


-ENES figures show: that 
hina’s ‘economic growth depends 
upon its agricultural harvest. 


The poor 1959 and 1960 harvests, 
erefore, had a negative effect on 
apital formation. The Ninth Plen- 
iry Session of the Communist Party 
3 ntra Committee was forced to 
‘bandon its plans to continue. the 
sig Leap Forward. The session de- 
ed that capital construction for 
avy industry would have to be 
ed for 1961 and the rate of 
lopment readjusted for concen- 
o i on agricultural production. 











The Ninth Plenary Session pre- 
ted» no economic plan for -the 
ar 1961. Up to the middle of De- 
‘no targets had been re- 





c ion by. either the CP Central 
ittee or the State Council. 
i -People’s s Congress, 
y convenes between 
ily to approve: the 
national economic 
or the current 
did not conv ne. To justify the 
olition. of the Big Leap Forward, 
- Party provided a new approach 

"h holds that the pattern of na- 
omic development con- 
of a wavy motion of alternating 
hs and lows rather than of the 

























imiittee. rai that approxi- 
ly 10. per cent of the Chinese 
ion. remain strongly anti- 
mmunist. Included in this cate- 
, are former landlords in the rural 
sand bourgeois capitalists in the 
.. The Central Committee indi- 
t the reactionaries were 
ctually exploiting the great famine 
to undermine the Party’s authority. 
Furthermore, the ranks of the Party 
elf harbor 10 per cent of mem- 
rs. who are the loyal allies of 
e landlords and the bourgeoisie. 
o prevent the possibility of these 
ës* uniting in revolution, the CP 
ral Committee ordered the re- 











; aorthwest, east, central- 
hwest, and southwest 


le this; directive enforces: 


ed for industrial and agricultural 


nt of six regional bureaus 


_ the control over the regional branches _ 
of the Party, it also indicates a de“ 


centralization of the Party machine 
and reflects the Central Committee's 
inability to.cope with the situation. 


The initiation of the Big Leap 
Forward and the commune system 
actually led to a lessening of Mao’s 
prestige. This was reflected in his 
resignation as Chairman- of the 
People’s Republic in April, 1959. 
Four months later, at its Eighth Plen- 
ary Session in Lushan, the Central 
Committee adopted a resolution 
cutting down the 1958 economic 
achievements and reducing the tar- 
gets for. 1959. The Eighth Plenary 
Session also called for a nationwide 
campaign to eliminate rightist.influ- 
ences within the Party. After some 
three months, the campaign was 
suddenly suspended without having 
accomplished anything. It would 
seem that Mao bowed to the rightists 
within the Party. 


The gloomy prospects 


The immediate problem remains. 
Mao must find ways to feed 700 mil- 
lion people while at the same time 
maintaining Party and Army mo- 
rale. During the past half year, Pei- 
ping has exhausted its foreign ex- 
change and credit to purchase grain 
and wheat from Canada, Australia, 
Burma, and France. The six million 
tons of imported food supported only 
about one month’s consumption, 
provided the per capita rate did not 
exceed a half pound per day for a 
minimum level of subsistence. Com- 
munist China now produces suf- 
cient food for only nine months of 
the year; to fill the gap, it must im- 
port more grain. Neither the means 
of payment nor the condition. of 
transportation permits it to obtain 
such huge quantities of food from 
abroad. The famine is expected to 
continue until next summer. If there 
is no effective international assist- 
ance, millions of Chinese will starve. 


A more serious problem confront- 
ing Mao Tse-tung is the decay of 
morale in the Army and cadres. 
Recent reports from Communist 
Chinese militia in the rural com- 
munes show signs of a wavering in 
Party policy. Pessimism and. defeat- 
ism prevail within the ruling class. 
A new rectification campaign is 
under way in the rural districts. The 
spring of 1962 may well be critical 


forthe Chinese Communist regime. 
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Never bas air travel ‘séemad as: By 
calm and serene as your flight _ 
aboard a DC-8c Jet Courier of Japan ©. 
Air Lines. Gone are the sensations 
of hurry and speed. Even though — 
you fly. at close to six hundred miles 
an hour, the ocean “merely: crawls 
beneath you: Thes E 
sand miles to st E ms iste ae 
stand still. one eee 

The world’ inside your cabin | is one 
of complete relaxation. Touches of. 
traditional Japanese beauty. quiet oo 
your senses. Your kimono-clad host- 
ess moves with ‘such innate grace, 
anticipating your desires, it’s restful ; 
just to watch her. To watch the way 
she proffers you an o-shibori hot — 
towel or fills a fragile cup. with sake. ae 
To catch the limpid grace of her every a 
movement, the calm: ‘beauty: of this © 
world both you and she live. in for 
the few delightful hours. it now takes . on 
to fly to Japan. k 

For Japan comes al too soon. 




















From San Francisco or Los- Angeles ? 





via Hawaii, it's ‘only a half day's o oo 
flight to Tokyo on the- DC: 8c Jet a 
Couriers of Japan Air Lines. But it’s | 
a flight you'll remember for the feel- > 
ing of the calm beauty of Japan it 
gives you while you fly to the Orient 
at almost the speed of sound.. See 
Tour travel. l agent for reservations. 



































Who took the OOPS out of supermarket shopping? 





Frozen food packages are wet. So are milk bag that can carry a load of soaking wet gro- 
containers. Load a week’s groceries on top ceries for 45 minutes. That means one bag 
of them and OOPS! Grocery = for the clerk to use. One bag 
clerks sometimes try to solve Á for the grocer to pay for. One 
this problem by doubling up Olin bag that carries the groceries 
on bags. But two bags cost the all the way home. = Another 


grocer twice as much as one bag. m Olin creative solution to a problem.. .from 
has developed WaterBuff; a water-resistant the Packaging Division of Olin, 
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“Vocal expressivity that is the finest of our time certainly and 
possibly as great as any in musical history” 


New York Herald Tribune 


RECORDS 


Records available: THE ART OF THE PRIMA DONNA * LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR (Donizetti) * MESSIAH (Handel) * OPERATIC 
RECITAL * SYMPHONY NO. 9 (“Choral”) (Beethoven) * ACIS AND GALATEA (Handel) * MUSIC OF HANDEL 











_ The Atlantic Report = 





















Eisa constant ‘outery in America that we 
ig-term plan for dealing with the cen- 
lem of Soviet-American relationships or, 
of relationships between the United 
e Communist orbit. From the right 
the demand that the President declare that 
s goal is victory over Communism, or a similar 
generality. 


‘ek nedy s said i in his interview with Premier 


mu ae ze i ina sense, the entire world,” rather 

than to protect its own national interests. But the 

Communist philosophy is not going to be altered 

by American semantics; it is only American and 

allied power and its skillful application that will 
oe effect any change in the Communist position. 


ae The President's s State ales tment shifts were, 





Today, by every intelligence estimate, American 
_ nuclear power — and the ability to use it against 
the Soviet Union — is considerably greater than is 


the comparable Soviet power. The belief is that 
this American power unquestionably is the restrain- 
ing influence on Khrushchev. But, by the laws 
of weaponry this American advantage will in due 
course disappear, as Soviet missiles and nuclear 
submarine developments proceed. 


~~ On the other hand, so this line of reasoning goes, 
< -one of the Soviet Union’s biggest assets is its ability 

to keep secret its military power and other aspects 
of its national life. In due course, this Russian ad- 
vantage will decrease. The many U-2 flights over 
Soviet Union before the fatal Powers mission 
ae) duced a remarkable set of photographs, which 
oy laid bare manifold secrets. 




















The: career of the U-2 is over, but it is being re- 
pi ced- by the observation satellite known as 
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Samos. The Samos operation thus far is clas 
but it is known that this project has hi 
est priority and that the scientists ha 
technically feasible. The Soviets, ofc 
this. They have complained on occa 
were the first to orbit satellites, an 
not object. As the Samos operation 
effective, Soviet secrecy will declit 
destruction of such a satellite, should tł 
Union attempt it, would not be fatal, for the sk 
can be filled with more such vehicles, 


This, then, is the question posed: What should 
the United States attempt to do in its relations with - 
the Soviet Union, looking toward the day when 
both the current American nuclear advantage and _ 
the Soviet secrecy advantage disappear? To find 
answers is one of the tasks which will fall to. th 
new planning chief at the State Department; ` W 
W. Rostow, the articulate and imaginative form 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology professot 
who has moved to the State Department. from | 
post at the White House. Go ae 


The missile-gap controversy 


To understand our more immediate plan 
dealing with the Soviet Union, one must f 
glance back at the long argument over the so 
called missile gap and waat happened to it. | 


So all-consuming has | Aimérican 4 suspicio 
of Communist motives that from the day we first 
learned of Soviet missile tests by means of the 
then secret radar installation in Turkey, the 
United States government’s assumption was that 
the Soviets were preparing for a first strike a this a 
country. Intelligence reports, attempting to chart 
Soviet missile-building capabilities, said that by 
1965 (a date later brought forward to 1961) the | 
Russians would have as many as 500 to 1000- 
ICBMs. American missile production, resisted by 
the Air Force bomber chiefs and delayed by- 

weight-yield problems until the invention of the 
hydrogen bomb, was charted at only about 70, a- 
small number compared with the massive figures 
assigned the Russians. These figures leaked out, 
created the missile-gap furor, and were partially 
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For a fascinating 
holiday, easy-to-reach 
: Scandinavia is your best 
vacation buy. Visit 
all four countries and see 
as much of each as your 
time will allow. ah 
Majestic fjords, 
picturesque countrysides, 
lovely cities, fairy-tale 
| towns, sparkling lakes 
Ae ao ed the thousands, and — 





with its Midnight Sun. 

Go in May or June— 

it’s SCANDINAVIAN 
PES TIYAR time — 




















or in September, to 
see and shop for 
| the latest home 
furnishings during 
the DESIGN 
CAVALCADE. 


Pe See a Travel Agent. Write: 
- SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL COMMISSION 
Dept. 225, Box 260, New York 17, N. Y. 
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“The Insured will be regarded as totally disabled 
when, by reason of accidental bodily injury or by 
sickness, his average monthly earned income for a 


of his former earned income (averaged monthly for 
the twelve months immediately preceding such four 


our contract, It is, as you will see if you compare it 
->with others, unique. It typifies the big benefits you 
_ find in the Mutual Benefit Life policy. 
Benefit is our middle name 


“INSURANCE c COMPANY: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY - SINCE 1845 






















a flower-covered Arctic “ge 


period of four months has not exceeded one-fourth 


months).’ ” This is how total disability is defined in. 


meinen sneered 


VERN EEA TENEN 


Hiiemaa nnan aaa A r r mia 


acknowledged by. President Eisen- 
hower’s Defense Secretary, McElroy. 


The missile-gap controversy first 
began in Congress some three years 


ago. While it was evolving into an 


issue in the 1960 presidential cam- 
paign, the U-2 began to bring amaz- 
ing results. Eisenhower has now 
stated for the record that Khrushchev 
had known of the U-2 flights ‘‘for 
several years. Their radar had tracked 
a number of our planes.” 


Responsible officials, including 
some who were on Kennedy’s side 
during the election, say that Eisen- 
hower took the risk of tapering off 
American defenses on the basis of 
what he was learning from the U-2 
pictures and other data the planes _ 
collected. Yet Eisenhower was 
caught in a box; he could not give 
any such reason while the U-2 was 
still supersecret, and when the U-2 
was caught on May 1, 1960, he at 
once was put on the defensive both. | 
at home and by our allies, as well as 
by the Soviets. | 
convinced 


These U-2 pictures 


| Eisenhower and his aides that the 


initial American assessment of a So- 
viet preparation for a first strike had 
been wrong. The pictures now were 


read as indicating that the Soviet _ 


preparations, like our own, were es- 
sentially defensive. These readings 


also played a part in E isenhower’s __ 
decision to go to the 1960 summit 
conference, which, 


wrecked by Khrushchev because of 
the U-2 affair. 


When the Kennedy Administra- 


tion took office, all these facts be- 
came known to the President and 


Defense Secretary McNamara, and 
provided the basis for McNamara’s _ 
statement to newsmen last February 
that he had found no missile gap. It 
was painful, politically, for the new 
Administration to concede this, but 
it represented the facts. 


This does not mean that there has 
been any alteration of the view that 
the Communists would risk a nuclear 
attack on the United States if this 
country were foolish enough to so 
weaken its defenses that a punishing | 
American. retaliatory attack would 
he imnossible. 
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JOYCE DICKINSON CUMMINGS 








BRECHT TROTSKY MONTAIGNE 








FREUD WHITMAN DREISER 








FAULKNER BAUDELAIRE DURRELL 


any three of these literary treasures at only $1 each 
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PROUST ELIOT JAMES 


BAROJA TOYNBEE LAWRENCE 


An introductory offer to new members—beautiful permanent editions of the 
works of the world’s great writers, at prices lower than quality paperbacks 


JAMES JOYCE. By Richard Ell- 
mann, The National Book Award 
winner for biography. “Massive, 
completely detached and objective, 
yet loving.” Stephen Spender. 842 
pages. PUBLISHER'S PRICE $12.50 


HENRY MILLER: TROPIC OF CAN- 
CER. The controversial novel by the 
writer Karl Shapiro has called “the 
greatest living author.” 

PUBLISHER’S PRICE $7.50 


PARODIES. Compiled with introduc- 
tion and notes by Dwight Macdon- 
ald. From Chaucer to Beerbohm, 
from Shakespeare to Mencken, from 
Jane Austen to S. J. Perelman, and 
even including the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress in Eisenhowerese. 
PUBLISHER'S PRICE $7.50 


SEVEN PLAYS BY BERTOLT BRECHT. 
Edited with introduction by Eric 
Bentley. Cynical, anarchistic, sav- 
age, moral, tender—this is Brecht 
and these are his masterpieces: 
Mother Courage; Galileo; Good 
Woman of Setzuan; Saint Joan of 
the Stockyards; others. 

PUBLISHER'S PRICE $8.50 





Sef qh TOU NEE 
ee KELLER TIONS : 
Be A ROR ORE, SOE Rs 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE: 
The long-awaited new volume by the great 


LAWRENCE DURRELL: JUSTINE/ 
BALTHAZAR. First two novels of his 
Alexandria Quartet—a ‘formidable, 
glittering achievement” (The Times 
of London). Count as one Selection; 
$1.00 for the pair. 

PUBLISHER’S PRICE $7.90 


LAWRENCE DURRELL: MOUNT- 
OLIVE/CLEA. Last two titles in his 
celebrated 4-volume work. Count as 
one Selection; $1.00 for the pair. 
PUBLISHER'S PRICE $7.90 


ROBERT FROST READS HIS POETRY. 
33% rpm (long-playing) Caedmon 
record, List PRICE $5.95 


DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN 
SLANG. Ed. by Wentworth and Flex- 
ner. Over 20,000 listings, nearly 700 
double-columned pages. “Vulgar, 
disreputable, bawdy, profane, blas- 
phemous, but it is alive.” The New 
York Times Book Review. 
PUBLISHER'S PRICE $7.50 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF EMILY 

DICKINSON. Edited by T. H. John- 

son. The first one-volume edition. 
PUBLISHER'S PRICE $10.00 


RECONSIDERATIONS. 


philosopher-historian. In it he presents the 
most compact, lucid summary available of 
the main ideas in his monumental Study of 
History, and replies to his critics with a com- 
bination of wit and humility which is in itself 
an intellectual delight. 


THE ANNOTATED ALICE. 
By Martin Gardner. Alice in Won- 
derland and Through the Looking 
Glass, with all the original Tenniel 
drawings. Delightfully erudite mar- 
ginal commentary by Gardner. 

PUBLISHER’S PRICE $10.00 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HENRY 
JAMES. Edited by F. W. Dupee. 
PUBLISHER’S PRICE $7.50 


LEON TROTSKY: HISTORY OF THE 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. Translated 
by Max Eastman. 

PUBLISHER’S PRICE $12.50 


DYLAN THOMAS: COLLECTED 
POEMS. PUBLISHER'S PRICE $3.75 


THE INQUISITION OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES, by Henry Charles Lea. Mar- 
tyrs and megalomaniacs, saints and 
sadists, heroes and heretics throng 
the 905 pages of this epic history of 
a centuries-long nightmare. A classic, 
years out of print, now available in 
an abridgment by Margaret Nichol- 
son. PUBLISHER'S PRICE $10.00 
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PUBLISHER’S PRICE $10.00 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF MON- 
TAIGNE. Translated by Donald M. 
Frame. Essays, letters and travel 
journals, complete in one 1094-page 
volume. Counts as two selections; 


$2.00. PUBLISHER’S PRICE $12.50 


E. E. CUMMINGS’ POEMS. 598 
poems written between 1923 and 
1954. PUBLISHER'S PRICE $6.75 


DANIEL FUCHS: THREE NOVELS. 
Summer in Williamsburg, Homage to 
Blenholt, Low Company — “I don’t 
know of anyone who can compare to 
him in his mastery of idiom, lyric, wit 
and brass-knuckles.” John Cheever. 

PUBLISHER'S PRICE $7.95 


MARY McCARTHY: ON THE CON- 
TRARY/JOYCE CARY: AN AMERI- 
CAN VISITOR. Miss McCarthy's new 
collection of essays, honed to a mer- 
ciless cutting edge—together with an 
early, brilliant Cary, just issued in 
the U.S. Two volumes count as one 
Selection; $1.00 for the pair. 
PUBLISHER'S PRICE $8.45 


Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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T. S. ELIOT: COMPLETE POEMS 
AND PLAYS. The only one-volume 
edition of all the poems and plays of 
the Nobel Laureate—among them 
Ash Wednesday, The Waste Land, 
The Hollow Men and Murder in the 
Cathedral. PUBLISHER'S PRICE $6.00 


FOLKSONGS OF NORTH AMERICA. 
By Alan Lomax. A work of rare 
scholarship and enchantment — 317 
American folksongs, their history, 
development and lore. 


PUBLISHER’S PRICE $7.50 


WILLIAM FAULKNER: COLLECTED 
STORIES. In one 900-page volume, 
42 masterful stories by the Nobe 
Prizewinner. PUBLISHER'S PRICE $6.50 


THE NEW AMERICA/THE SCHOOLS. 
Karl E. Meyer examines America’s 
trends to mediocrity in the “age of 
the smooth deal”—and Martin Mayer 
documents criticisms of the aims and 
performance of our public education. 
Two volumes count as one Selection; 
$1.00 for the pair. 

PUBLISHER’S PRICE $9.00 


FREE WITH MEMBERSHIP 


AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS. 

Five volumes, boxed, from the famous critical- 
biographical series on makers and movers of 
American literature. Walt Whitman, Herman 
Melville, Theodore Dreiser, Sherwood Ander- 
son and Henry James are the subjects of these 
immensely readable books by Richard Chase, 
Newton Arvin, F. O. Matthiessen, Irving 
Howe, and F, W. Dupee. 1346 pages total. 
Five volumes count as one Selection; $1.00 
for the set. 


PUBLISHER'S PRICE $22.75 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHARLES 
DARWIN. Two volumes, boxed, 
edited by his son Francis. Counts as 
one selection; $1.00 for the set. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $10.00 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE 16th 

CENTURY. By C. S. Lewis. Sidney, 

Spenser, Hooker and others. 
PUBLISHER’S PRICE $7.00 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE 
EARLIER 17th CENTURY. By Doug- 
las Bush. Jonson, Donne, Milton 
and others. PUBLISHER’S PRICE $7.50 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE 
EARLY 18th CENTURY. By Bonamy 
bree. Swift, Defoe, Pope, Addi- 
son and Steele, and others. 
PUBLISHER'S PRICE $10.00 


EXISTENCE. Edited by Rollo May, 
Ernest Angel, & Henri Ellenberger, 
Existential psychoanalysis — its ori- 
gins and methods. 

PUBLISHER'S PRICE $7.50 
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Sitting pretty 
in the Pink City 


This is the way to see Jaipur—from a 
golden howdah atop a painted elephant. 


From New York, you can take a jet 
to Delhi, an air-conditioned train or 
chauffeur-driven car to Jaipur, but once 
in Jaipur, choose a maharajah’s palace 
for your hotel, and an elephant to see 
the sights. Just as his ancestors have 
borne Rajput princes, so will “Hathi” 
take you up the winding hillside road 
to Fort Amber. 


You will literally see the world below 
through rose-colored glasses. For all 
Jaipur is sculptured from soft pink 
sandstone. Visitors affectionately call 
it the Pink City. Architects call it the 
most beautiful city in the world. Its 
people will recount to you romantic 
tales of chivalry of the proud Rajputs 
who chose to die in defense of their 
honor. 


When you can bring yourself to leave 
Jaipur, fly south to Udaipur with its 
floating palaces, to Mount Abu with its 
marble temples, south to cosmopolitan 
Bombay. 


Come to Jaipur. Sooner or later 
most world travellers do. 


For brochure on Jaipur see your travel agent or 
write dept. 


Government of 
NEW YORK: 19¢EAST 49th Street 
in SAN FRANCISCO: 685 Market Street 
TORONTO: 177 King Street W. 
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Report on Washington 


Eisenhower and Kennedy Adminis- 
trations was and is to see that such a 
state of affairs never occurs. But it 
does mean that the new Administra- 
tion, like its predecessor, believes the 
defenses are strong, and that there- 
fore it is possible to attempt to nego- 
tiate with the Communists. 


Alternative to nuclear war 


When Kennedy first took office he 
tried to make an earnest effort to 
reach agreement on the nuclear- 
test-ban issue as a forerunner to 
larger agreements between the two 
great powers. The problem of Laos, 
the Cuban fiasco, Khrushchev’s rais- 
ing anew the Berlin crisis, and a gen- 
eral heating up of the Cold War all 
marked the failure of the initial 
Kennedy hopes. 


That he has not given up, how- 
ever, was evident from his statements 
that if the Berlin issue were resolved, 
the two great powers could have 
peace, or at least an absence of di- 
rect United States—Soviet conflict, 
for another fifteen years or so. It 
also is evident that, while Kennedy 
was driven by French and West Ger- 
man leaders to limit negotiations to 
Berlin itself, he has not given up hope 
for a later and larger accommodation 
with the Soviet Union in central 
Europe. 


The President’s willingness to ac- 
cept a Communist election victory 
in Berlin, assuming free debate and 
a fair count, was certain to arouse 
the ultra-right in the United States, 
which demands a declaration that 
only total victory over Communism 
will suffice. But it was, nonetheless, 
a courageous thing to say, for the 
alternative is nuclear war. 


The current American intelligence 
estimates also mean that this coun- 
try can move in a more orderly fash- 
ion into second-generation missiles 
and that some earlier programs can 
be cut back or eliminated. But, be- 
cause of the complex nature of the 
arms race and of the arms them- 
selves, and because of the secrecy 
involved in intelligence, it is difficult 
to explain the factors going into such 
a judgment either to Congress or to 
the public. In addition, there is in 


this country, as Eisenhower warned 
in hic A dadareace ac Draci 


Fa rowel l 


dent, a vested interest in missiles, 
aircraft, and space programs on the 
part of industry, and, in many cases, 
on the part of members of Congress 
whose areas are deeply involved 
economically. 


Thus, in struggling with the new 
military budget for the fiscal year 
beginning next July 1, the Presi- 
dent has had to consider a host of 
factors: the degree of faith to place 
in intelligence on Soviet weaponry, 
the necessities of the Pentagon, the 
economic and political involvement 
of the military manufacturers, and 
the general state of public opinion. 


The radical right 


In this latter category is the Pres- 
ident’s concern about the radical 
right. The initial Administration re- 
action to the John Birch Society and 
similar groups was that they were 
only another form of ultraconserva- 
tism. But last fall the President’s 
brother, Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy, made a swing across the 
country which took him into south- 
ern California. There he discov- 
ered that a private Democratic 
poll, intended to sound out 1962 
campaign issues, showed that the 
number-one domestic issue was in- 
ternal subversion. 


This was a key factor in Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s determination to 
speak out, as he did in both Seattle 
and Los Angeles, before this type of 
antigovernment philosophy spreads. 
The most critical aspect of the prob- 
lem is whether, by equating negotia- 
tion with appeasement, the ultra- 
right will be effective enough to tie 
the President’s hands in the Berlin 
crisis. 


In practical political terms, the 
rise of the superpatriots presents, 
first of all, a problem for the Repub- 
lican Party. The main question is 
likely to be whether pressure will 
push the GOP in the direction of the 
far right. In Arizona, Senator Gold- 
water is a hero. He has acknowl- 
edged close friendship with John 
Birch Society leaders, and they, in 
turn, see in him a possible leader of 
national stature. Above all, Gold- 
water gives the Birch Society and 
other rightist groups an aura of 
political respectability. 


In Texas, more and more conser- 
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THE OXFORD DICTIONARY 
OF QUOTATIONS 


With an introduction by BERNARD DARWIN, 
Most convenient of quotation books. Fuller 
cross reference of more than 40,000 quota- 
tions makes it possible to compare similar 
and related phrases and ideas. New Index 
gives the number of each quotation on its 
page. 2nd Revised Edition. 1,022 pages. 


A DICTIONARY OF 
MODERN ENGLISH USAGE 


By H. W. Fow er. The classic authority on 
correct speech and writing. Settles innumer- 
able knotty questions of correct spelling, 
grammar and recognized usage, with sound 
guidance and many examples. 14th Printing, 
750 pages. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF 
AMERICAN VERSE 


Chosen, with an Introduction, by F. O. MAT- 
THIESSEN. Includes 571 selections from the 
works of 51 American poets ranging from 
the seventeenth century to the young poets 
of today. 1,188 pages. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF 
ENGLISH VERSE 


Chosen and edited by Sm ARTHUR QUILLER- 
Coucn. The best known and probably the 
most highly prized anthology of English 
poetry. Covers seven centuries of poetic de- 
velopment from thirteenth-century lyrics to 
modern poetry. Revised Edition. 1,198 pages. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO CLASSICAL LITERATURE 


Compiled and edited by Sir PAuL HARVEY. 
Alphabetically arranged for ready reference, 
this single volume covers the whole range 
of Greek and Roman literature, showing at 
the same time its background and its influ- 
ence on English literature. 499 pages. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO FRENCH LITERATURE 


Compiled and edited by Sır PauL Harvey and 
J. E. Hesectine. 6,000 entries: articles on 
poets, novelists, dramatists, critics, historians, 
scientists, statesmen, philosophers; biogra- 
phies, etc.; 900 pages; alphabetical listing; 
cross-referencing; 2 maps, 
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A DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN-ENGLISH USAGE 


By MARGARET NICHOLSON, based on Fowler’s 
Modern English Usage. The “faster Fowler,” 
especially prepared for Americans. Adds new 
words and idioms and variations in American 
and English usage and spelling. 684 pages. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO THE THEATRE 


Edited by PuyLLIsS HARTNOLL. A one-volume 
encyclopedia of the theatre in all countries 
and all periods. This second edition has a 
supplement containing 154 illustrations and 
four pages of additional bibliography. Second 
Edition. 1,028 pages. Illustrated. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Compiled and edited by SiR PAUL HARVEY. 
Covers alphabetically by title and author 
more than ten centuries of literature in the 
English language, with brief biographies of 
writers, summaries of plots, and explana- 
tions of the many allusions commonly met 
with in our literature. 3rd Edition. 940 pages, 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By JamMes D. HART. The standard guide to 
American books and authors, thoroughly re- 
vised and brought up to date with summaries 
of recent books and information on writers 
who have come into prominence since 1948, 
3rd Edition. 898 pages. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO MUSIC 


By Percy A. SCHOLEs. The most famous of all 
one-volume musical encyclopedias, brought 
up-to-date with new material on contempo- 
rary music and musicians. Includes biogra- 
phies, opera plots and a Pronouncing Glos- 
sary of some 7,000 names and terms. 9fh 
Edition. Illustrated. 1,255 pages. 


THE SHORTER 
OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


Prepared by WILLIAM LITTLE, H. W. FOWLER 
and J. CouLsoN. Revised and edited by C. T. 
Onions. The big one-volume dictionary (also 
known as The Oxford Universal Dictionary) 
based on the renowned “historical princi- 
ples” which have made the original 13- 
volume Oxford English Dictionary a recog- 
nized classic. 3rd Edition. 2,538 pages, 
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pon below.) 
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Report on Washington 


loud that they are Republicans, a 
move made possible by two Eisen- 
hower victories in the Lone Star 
state plus Nixon’s near victory there 
in 1960. But Texas Republicans are 
not of the Eisenhower-Nixon school; 
they are Goldwater Republicans. 
Senator John Tower and Represen- 
tative Bruce Alger, the two Texas 
Republicans now in Congress, are 
both at the far-right side of the party; 
and others who aspire to run for 
governor or for House seats next fall 
are following the Tower-Alger line. 


This far-right Republicanism is 
the only kind which can siphon 
off enough conservative Democratic 
votes in Texas to produce victory at 
the polls. 


The California primary 


But the story in California is quite 
different and is of infinitely greater 
significance. California, especially 
southern California, is famous for its 
dissenters, both to the far left and the 
far right. Today the far left has all 
but evaporated; it is the far right 
which is politically active, and it is 
active almost entirely on the Repub- 
lican side of the fence. 


The testing very likely will come 
in the Republican primary this 
June, when Senator Thomas Kuchel 
seeks the renomination of his party. 
Kuchel, a moderate Republican of 
the Eisenhower-Nixon variety, is 
now the Republican Whip in the 
Senate. With the death of conserva- 
tive Styles Bridges of New Hamp- 
shire and the retirement of conserva- 
tive John Marshal Butler of Mary- 
land, the influence of Kuchel, along 
with that of other moderates, such as 
Leverett Saltonstall of Massachu- 
setts, should be on the rise. But this 
will be possible only if Kuchel wins 
renomination and re-election. 


His opponent in the primary will 
probably be Representative John H. 
Rousselot, one of the two members of 
Congress who have said they are 
Birch Society members (the other, 
Representative Edgar W. Hiestand, 
is also a Republican from the Los 
Angeles area). Rousselot has been 
speaking all over California, and he 
is being urged to oppose Kuchel. A 
number of politicians in both parties 


wand lie tn cra him maba tha nana 


in order to find out just how much 
strength the far right can produce at 
the ballot box. 


Kuchel has been the target of 
considerable right-wing abuse. But 
what is most worrisome to him is 
the drift of some of the Republican 
Party machinery in California. The 
Los Angeles County Young Repub- 
licans have come under control of 
the far right to such an extent that 
their outgoing president publicly 
proclaimed the latest election of his 
group a “triumph” for the Birch 
Society. In San Mateo County, 
the Republican organization invited 
Senator Strom Thurmond, the South 
Carolina Dixiecrat presidential can- 
didate of 1948, to address the group. 
Thurmond, like Goldwater, is a 
darling of the right, and he has said 
that if the GOP would nominate the 
Arizona senator, he would surely 
sweep the South in 1964. 


This sort of rightist movement 
within the California GOP has tend- 
ed to siphon funds away from the 
Nixon and Kuchel types of Repub- 
lican. Major California businesses 
have sponsored some of the anti- 
Communist right-wing crusades on 
television and radio. Other concerns 
have suffered business reprisals for 
refusing to do the same. Republican 
leaders say that at least two state 
assemblymen of moderate stripe 
have refused to run again because of 
the right-wing pressures. In short, 
the 1962 primary in California may 
become the most important test in 
the nation of the power of the far 
right. 


Political dopesters think Kuchel 
will win, as they think Nixon will 
win in his bid for the GOP guberna- 
torial nomination against former 
governor Goodwin Knight. The 
Nixon-Knight contest does not in- 
volve the far-right issue, but a third 
candidate in the race, state GOP 
legislative leader Joseph Shell, has 
John Birch Society support. 


California is now the nation’s sec- 
ond largest state in presidential elec- 
toral votes and soon will surpass 
New York; hence the critical im- 
portance of the direction of the Re- 
publican Party there. Only if Cali- 
fornia veers toward the extreme right 
can the Goldwater faction have any 
hope of capturing the Republican 
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Blinders on the mind. Commu- 


nists read what the government 
permits them to read. You can 
bet this doesn’t include the truth 
about our way of life and why 
it’s better. 


You do a lot more when you buy 
a U.S. Savings Bond than earn 
money. And it’s something you 
can be pretty proud of. 

You see, money invested in U.S. 
Savings Bonds does two impor- 
tant things. It grows one-third in 
value to help you plan a more 
secure future for yourself and your 
family. But it goes to work for 
your country right now, helping 
to keep the American economy 
stable—and helping demonstrate 
to the world the strength that 
grows out of freedom. 

No other investment works so 
hard to build financial security for 
your country today, and for your 
family tomorrow. Buy U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds regularly. You'll be 
proud of it. 





Bonds are fireproof! Every Bond 
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ak ina’s population 
‘Sir: 
uo S. Chandrasekhar, who wrote 
Red China’s Population Problem” 
cember Atlantic), knows that if 
's population i is to explode, not 
must the death rate drop far 
low the birth rate, but the death 
“must | be kept at a low level over 
period. of time. Communist China 
s first. decade may have reduced 
eath rate, but events since 1959, 
n Chandrasekhar was last in 
China, indicate that the death rate 
has not stayed low. As Oscar Hand- 
| points out in his article on “The 
lure of Communism” in the same 
ue, China has experienced enor- 
ous crop failures since 1959, wide- 
ad famines, and at least one 
umented epidemic. Chandra- 
himself expects the Commu- 
government to treat people as 
C able ‘items, which can only 
sult in a death rate in the decades 
dar higher than that claimed 
by the Chinese Communist 
ment. E 
= PROFESSOR RICHARD J. COUGHLIN 
A York University 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 






























p rto on » Poland 


A read your Ro on Poland in 
the November Atlantic. How very 
clever of the Polish Communists 
ily 10 per cent of the population) 
continue. reminding the Polish 
a with their “reiterated prop- 
ida” of the brutalities of the 





re ers: have, of course, forgotten 
nurdered. in gas chambers by 
pre ently.. respectable allies.” 
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for many years, and by some unex- 
plained quirk of personality I still 
vividly remember my family’s ex- 
termination at the hands of the Ger- 
mans (or Nazis,-if you prefer). How 
can this memory persist? Especially 
since I am so far away from the Pol- 
ish Communists and their so effec- 
tive brainwashing methods. 


STEVEN. DREW 
Malibu, Calif. 


“I, personally .. .” 


SIR: 

Having served in the Swiss Army 
many years ago, I felt at home read- 
ing S. L. A. Marshall’s article “The 
Young Army of Israel’? (November 
Atlantic Supplement on Israel) be- 
cause there are striking similarities 
between the two armies. 

They are both founded on the 


‘principle of a “a people in arms.” 


All able-bodied citizens serve in 
the armies. In Switzerland, the 
physically disabled pay a special tax 
in lieu of military service. 

Advancement in both armies has 
only one channel — from private to 
N.C.O. to officer — which is open to 
everyone with the proper character 
and ability. 

Defense spending is tightly con- 
trolled, because in small countries 
waste and useless peacetime frills are 
too expensive. 

Training is demanding in. both 
armies, and the dignity of the soldier 
is respected at all times. 

There is great military power in 
both countries, but no military am- 
bition, as each army’s only purpose 
is the survival of the nation. | 

It is well that Israel has a military 
organization so well suited to a small, 


—trohthe Enit nostian . and irtoaa nernhahin 








that this state will be able to endure 

and prosper amongst its unkind 

neighbors as well and as long as 

Switzerland has in the middle of the 
European predators. 

A. FROEBEL 

Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


SIR: 


Eric Purdon’s article on “Que- ae 
in Pleasure and Places (Octo- x 
ber Atlantic) quietly skips over the 


moy” 


question of who pays for all the tour- 
ing of Taiwan and Quemoy. Chiang 
Kai-shek’s government provides the 
trips through American aid money. 
We are being propagandized with 
our own money. We are shown how 
loyal all the people of Taiwan and 
Quemoy are to the United States, 
how well they work together, and 
how well defended the islands are. 
We have been deluded by propa- on 


ganda and are making the same mis- 


take we made in Korea, in support- 
ing a government which is suppress- 
ing the people. 

Chiang tells us that things couldn’t 
be better, unless there were more aid — 
money, but the two million: Chinese 
are unwelcome lords over the nine 
million Formosans. The Formosans 
have no voice in the foreign govern- 
ment which has been thrust upon 
them. We had better do our sight- 


_ seeing while we can, for we soon may 


be unwelcome to a people who will 
identify us with the government they 
will have replaced. 


Jons H. BELTER 
Belleville, Ill. 


Earthquakes and architecture 


SIR: 
As a resident of Santa Barbara 


Pasar 


AR se es ‘eh dee par i Tp oe 


Barbara is the namesake, I should 
think Charles W. Morton, in his De- 
cember Accent on Living column, 
could find something that better 
shows the qualities which have made 
the city of Santa Barbara beloved by 
so many. Surely a column on the ar- 
chitecture of Santa Barbara, which 
distinguishes it from most of today’s 
drab American cities, is worth more 
comment than Santa Barbara’s 
absence of the usual traffic prob- 
lems. 

I am sure those of us who come in 
contact with the city feel that it has 
not been justly dealt with by Mr. 
Morton. I hope Mr. Morton will 
revisit Santa Barbara and see what 
has really made Santa Barbara great. 
I can assure him that the traffic 
business which he so well mentioned 
is Only a minor thing. 


Rosert Boyp 
Santa Maria, Calif. 


It is my understanding that most 
of the Spanish architecture in Santa 
Barbara resulted from an earth- 
quake, which afforded the city an 
opportunity to rebuild large areas 
with a view to the whole as well as to 
the individual properties. The “‘drab 
cities’? elsewhere in this country, of 
which Mr. Boyd speaks, have not 
been blessed by such a phenomenon, 
and there are, of course, many whose 
architecture would be vastly im- 
proved by a good tidal wave or 
temblor. But having already re- 
marked, in the November Atlantic, 
one of nature’s outstanding gifts to 
Santa Barbara — the weather — I 
shall have to beg off on the earth- 
quake for the time being. 

CHARLES W. Morton 
Associate Editor 


Correction 


We regret that, owing to a press error 
in the final printing of the January 
ATLANTIC, the name of Mrs. Elsie Mas- 
terton was misspelled in the editorial 
note accompanying Robert’  Frost’s 
article, ‘Between Prose and Verse.” 
— THE EDITOR 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Five weeks’ notice is necessary to 
effect changes of address. Please give 


old as well as new address, preferably 
supplying actual address label from 
your copy. Send all changes to THE 
ATLANTIC, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 
16, Mass. 














The traditional sights of Venice 
are hard to miss. Before your 
eyes in the Piazza San Marco are 
the filigree Doges’ Palace, the 
fabled bronze horses, the giant 
Moor bell-ringers. Minutes away 
by gondola is the glistening Lido. 


But you’ll miss the 
charm of the city 
unless you explore it on foot. 
You’ll wander down dark alleys 
suddenly to emerge on a sun- 
drenched square that has ignored 
time for centuries. You’ll discover 
remote canals that mirror the 
lustrous Adriatice skv. little shons 


VENICE 


IT’S EASY TO 
LOSE YOUR WAY 
AND YOURSELF 
IN VENICE 







that offer jewels of glass and 
treasures of lace. You’ll probably 
lose your way—and you’ll most 
certainly lose yourself in Venice. 


It takes time to forget time. So 
plan a fortnight in Venice during 
Spring or Fall when the weather 
aids your idleness. 
For full details, 
see your travel agent now. Or 
write to: Italian State Tourist 
Office, 626 Fifth Ave., New York; 
Ente Provinciale per il Turismo; 
Azienda Autonoma Soggiorno e 
Turismo, Venice, Italy. You will 
he sent breathtakine brochures. 
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. . . fabrics by Boris Kroll, hi-fi/stereo amplifiers and 
preamplifier by Marantz, automatic turntable by 
Garrard, turntable by Thorens, speaker systems by 
Acoustic Research, FM/MX Multiplex tuner by Sher- 
wood, tape player by Ampex, Stereo Dynetic Phono 
Cartridge and Tone Arm by Shure, PLUS $5,000 cash to 
add a new room to your home or remodel an existing 
room from original plans by internationally renowned 
interior designer Marion Heuer, A.I.D. 


A veritable plethora of prizes! 


All this to introduce you to the breathtaking sound 
(and elegant appearance) inherent to modern com- 
ponent stereo in general, and the new Shure M33 and 
M77 Stereo Dynetic Phono Cartridges in particular. 


announcing the new 
SHURE CH selice ® 


M33 and M77 SERIES HIGH FIDELITY PHONOGRAPH CARTRIDGES 


Outstanding achievement in superior sound re-creation. Ultra-light tracking pressure; 


rugged, high-compliance, easy-to-replace stylus; highest fidelity response; specially shielded against hum. 
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No purchase is required; you simply listen to a Shure 
cartridge demonstration at your hi-fi dealer’s showroom 
and describe your reaction to its singular sound re- 
creation qualities (in 25 words or less). If your state- 
ment wins (we don’t expect an overabundance of 
entries, so your chances are rather good), you can 
begin building your music room. Should the winner 
have purchased a Shure cartridge as a result of the 
demonstration (a consummation devoutly to be wished), 
a magnificent $1,000 RCA Victor stereo record library 
will also be supplied, as are all other awards, by Shure 
Brothers, Inc., 222 Hartrey Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
Details and entry blanks at Hi-Fi dealers only. 
Contest ends February 28th, 1962. i 
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IN TIME OF TRIAL 
BY BARBARA WARD 


rs ATLANTIC 





“The trial we face today,” says BARBARA Warp, “is lo ouldream the Communist 


visionaries, oulwork the Communist fanatics, and ouldare the voices of defeatism 


within our own society.” Author and lecturer on international affairs, Barbara Ward 


has lived in Ghana for the past five years and makes frequent trips to the United States. 


Her new book, THE RICH NATIONS AND THE POOR NATIONS, will soon be published. 


ie. are the times that try men’s souls.” 
Nearly two centuries have passed since Tom Paine 
wrote these words, but they are as relevant to our 
own day as to his. Now, as then, we face the most 
profound trial that can test the courage of man. 
Such trials are not created by the surface play of 
politics — the ins and outs of government, civil 
discussions, even wars which occur within a rea- 
sonably stable order of society. The real test comes 
in times of radical change in the foundations of 
the social order. During Tom Paine’s lifetime the 
Americans were engaged in such a revolution. 
They were attacking not simply the colonial link 
with Britain, but the principle of imperialism 
itself. They proclaimed republicanism in a system 
of monarchies, the rights of man in an aristocratic 
world, and federalism in the dawning age of 
nation-states. In short, they were engaged in a 
fundamental redrawing of the social and political 
map of humanity. 

Such crises of change strike straight to the soul. 
Faced with a drastic reordering of the very bases 
of social life, men can hardly remain indifferent. 
They must react. But they may do so in opposite 
ways, with fear and rejection, or with steadfastness 
and hope. It is very easy to be afraid. Thousands 
of American settlers denounced the Revolution as 
treason and subversion, fought it, retreated to 


Canada or took ship to England, leaving behind 
the men of faith, who went on to build a con- 
tinent. Before the French Revolution, all France 
was in the grip of that strange phenomenon which 
came to be known as La Grande Peur. Fifty years 
later, the Manchus reacted to the incoming West 
with hatred and rejection and a backward-looking 
fear. The collapse of Europe’s inter-war economy 
combined with Communist pressure produced, 
in the Nazi Party, the greatest organized move- 
ment of hate, fear, and reaction the world has 
ever seen. 

Today the crisis of change is so much more pro- 
found than any that has gone before that we must 
expect the reactions to be more violent. What is 
left that is stable? Science has abolished distance, 
established instant communication, and placed 
us on the brink of planetary space. The world order 
based on Western dominance has collapsed in a 
single decade. The interdependence of economies 
has become such that a small percentage increase 
in one nation’s interest rates can undermine the 
gold reserves of another. Above all, the world has 
become a single neighborhood of potential atomic 
destruction. These facts of upheaval and inter- 
dependence are inescapable. They spring from a 
century of growing scientific and technological so- 
phistication — in short, from the most far-reaching 
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eha Krun to overcome humanity since 
the advent of agriculture and the wheel. But they 
are exploited, too, by Communism — the first 
post-industrial world philosophy, and one which 
claims to work with and not against the grain of a 
world caught in revolutionary change. 
We need not, therefore, be surprised to see 
_ the reactions of fear and rejection and hate reap- 
pear. They are apparent in certain aspects of 
General de Gaulle’s foreign policy, and Dr. Ade- 
-nauer’s. They come to the surface in the negative 
defeatism of some of Britain’s nuclear disarmers. 
And perhaps the most radical expressions of the 
mood are beginning to reappear in the United 
States. The hate is there. All the crises and 
~ . upheavals of our current world are attributed to 
“the Communist conspiracy.” Without the mach- 
inations of these evil men, so goes the argument, 
-the old order could continue in blissful stability — 
= despite, apparently, such stubborn facts as super- 
_ sonic flight, sputniks, and atomic power. 
- The refusal to face change is there, in the tend- 
+ ency to look with nostalgia to a golden past in 
which America was free of Communists and allies 
and taxes and unions and “big government,” in 
the exaltation of purely nationalist interests, in 
economic isolationism and the growth of the 
r protectionist spirit. 
~. Above all, fear is there. Only fear could paint 
the picture of a vast, successful Communist con- 
- piracy, advancing irresistibly on every front to 
extinguish freedom. It is fear, as General Eisen- 
hower has reminded us, that paints our adver- 
saries “eight feet tall.” And only a fearful col- 
lapse of confidence in the democratic system 
| could suppose that a majority of its elected leaders 
_ are “soft on Communism” and dupes of a nation- 
_ wide system of subversion. Fear breeds more 
© fear until reality is left behind for a world of 
< paranoiac obsession in which every neighbor is 
-a potential subversive and, as in Hitler’s Germany, 
= extremists of the right destroy freedom in the 
na name of defending it. 
This loss of nerve is all the more tragic in that 
its picture of craven retreat by the West before 
the triumphant advance of Communism is a per- 
version. of the facts. The greatest single develop- 
ment in the post-war world has been the West’s 
extraordinary recovery of political creativeness 
and initiative. In the 1930s, it was indeed possible 
to think of the West as in a process of retreat and 
_ disintegration. ‘The fascists spoke contemptu- 
= ously of “plutodemocratic decadence,” and there 
was more than a little truth in their analysis of a 
society in which large-scale poverty and unem- 
a ployment coexisted with great wealth in essen- 
tially stagnant economies, in which nationalist 
Flyalries choked gll efforts at recovery and the vast 
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colonial world drifted on in a mixture of political 
malaise and economic decline. 

Since the end of the war, all this has changed. 
The old stagnant economies of western Europe 
now regard an annual growth rate of anything 
less than 5 per cent as near recession. Brave new 
techniques of economic cooperation, starting with 
the magnificent gesture of the Marshall Plan, have 
built the Common Market in Europe and intro- 
duced the idea as a new and hopeful expedient to _ 
Latin America and Africa. The old dependent 
world is largely independent, and in economic 
assistance the West has discovered a new tool of 
worldwide solidarity, which it is learning by 
experience to use better. 

As a result, any Communist hope of conquer- 
ing by subversion the heartland of the West has 
vanished in the newfound prosperity. The wall 
across Berlin is the symbol of the fact that, on the 
contrary, the pressures now work the other way. 
In Asia, two major societies, Japan and India, 
are increasing their economic elbowroom, one 
precipitately, the other steadily, within the frame 
of freedom. And even where pressure is greatest — 
on the Asian fringes, in the unstable new lands of 
Africa, or amid the feudal poverty of Latin Amer- 
ica — only in Southeast Asia have the- Commu- 
nists made, by brutal military intervention, an 
important breakthrough. Elsewhere, there has 
been no Gadarene rush to Communism. The 

“contested lands” can still be contested; and this 
situation, in view of their poverty, their pride, 
and their colonial or semicolonial experience, is 
no negligible setback to the Communists’ confi- 
dent prophecies of rapid victory. 

It follows that in these days, when once again 
history is forcing on the souls of free men a time 
of trial, those who work and look forward in hope 
and confidence can confront the heavier tasks: 
that lie ahead by drawing on an existing capital 
of achievement. The precise nature of the trial 
we face is that each of our new Western initiatives 
has now to be carried further, and into new fields 
of difficulty. The prospect can exhilarate us or 
daunt us. But the difficulty is not in doubt. 


IR THE Western world, two economies have - 
lagged behind the others in vigor, competitive- _ 
ness, inventiveness, and growth. Since 1953, 
Britain and the United States have shown growth 
rates which are only half of those of western Eu- 
rope and not an eighth of Japan’s. In America, 
the sluggishness is further manifest in something 
like a hard core of unemployment. Britain, in 
the wake of the sixth or seventh exchange crisis 
since the war, has started to reconsider its future 





- radically. By adopting a version of France’s 
Monnet Plan, it hopes to use government stimulus 
to expand and modernize private industry. By 

_ seeking to join Europe’s Common Market, it 

> expects to bring into the more conservative sectors 
of the British economy that enlargement of both 
` markets and competition which has changed the 
~ face of Europe since 1958. 

These are tough steps for traditional Britain. 
But the larger challenge for the West lies in the 
question of whether the United States will accept 

the same logic of events. Will it be ready for a 
judicious use of the powers of government to 
stimulate and modernize the whole economy, or 
will cries against “planning” and “inflation” keep 
jogging along at the old inadequate 2 per cent 
= rate of growth? Will it be ready to seek creative 
association with an enlarged European Common 
_ Market and, in Christian Herter’s vivid phrase, 
“take a giant step” toward the building of a 
cooperative, free-trading, expansive Atlantic com- 
yonwealth? Or will it shrink back before the 
ors of the choice? The whole momentum of the 
ens West depends upon a bold response. 
The first task before the Atlantic powers is to 
consolidate their base. The next is to secure, 
inside and outside the Atlantic community, the 
widest possible extension of the benefits gained. 
_ ~The shape and extent of economic assistance in 
oa _ this context will be decisive for the future. On the 
one hand lies the choice of minimal appropriations 
nted grudgingly for the negative purpose of 
t Communism. On the other lies a united 
the part of all the Atlantic nations to 
mmit a given. amount of their resources to a 
sustained effort of modernization in the develop- 

‘ing world, with the ultimate objective of making 

lively, progressive common markets in Asia, in 

Africa, in Latin America partners in a coopera- 

: _ tive ordering of the world economy. Here, too, 
~> the time of decision is at hand, for under the old 
negative aim of anti-Communism, the aid program 
is losing hope, drive, and popular support. Only 
with new efficiency, and as an Atlantic community 
policy, can long-term assistance recover its proper 
place in the Wests worldwide vision of a good 
. society. | 
© -At this point, critics may be inclined to dismiss 
-= these prospects as at best irrelevant and at worst 
-< injurious in the West’s crisis of survival. Why talk 
~ of growth rates, of economic assistance, of Atlantic 
-= cooperation when the stark issues turn on war, 
on hydrogen bombs, on the outcome of Berlin, 
on potential total nuclear destruction? “Do not 
~= Jetus divert our attention from the real challenge,” 
they argue. “Survival is at stake, not Pollyanna 
illusions of a reordered world. Even to talk of 
-o such hopes deflects men from the stern task of 
























































































IN TIME OF TRIAL — 


resistance. We are soldiers, not prophets. Give © 
us discipline. Do not give us dreams.” y 
In fact, however, every one of these wider i issues j 
is relevant to the immediate needs of defense: 
If an arms race lies ahead, how can the West- 
better sustain it than by more rapid industrial 
advance and the provision of a larger base for the ` 
whole economy? If the battle is engaged with | 
Communist subversion throughout the developing — 
world, what other, better instrument has the West 
at its disposal than economic aid, which can attack 
the poverty, the hopelessness, the hunger of mil- 
lions — conditions from which Communists derive 
so much of their support? iS 
What is more relevant to survival than a strong, : 
unified Atlantic world? If power alone deters. 
Khrushchev, the closer Western unity, the greater. 
its strength. If, on the contrary, a genuine fear. 
of German military revival underlies his pressure | 
on Berlin, a completely united Atlantic community - 
can more safely negotiate special concessions on 
its fringe — say, a non-nuclear zone in central 
Europe - — than a divided alliance which the least : 
abrasion might cause to fly apart. | 5 
Above all, there is no evidence in history that — 
men who face challenges in fear and reaction ~ 
survive to win great rewards. Nineteenth-century — 
China lost its autonomy to the West by looking. 
backward; Japan, at the same time, maintained 
itself by strenuous, forward-looking reform 
rope in the twenties and thirties destroyed tself 
trying to restore 1914. Learning nothing and fo 
getting nothing, it contrived, almost with a sleep 
walker’s automatism, to walk twice into the, sam 
war. 
Nor should we be surprised that the hist 
record gives us this verdict. In its roots and aspir: 
tions, Western civilization is turned toward the 
future, not the past; toward experiment, “not the: 
status quo; toward creation; toward “a new heaven. 
and a new earth,” not a safe and static world. 
It is precisely this quality of. inventiveness, | of | 
vision, of the courage to dream that has made © 
Western society, for good and evil, the catalyst and 
prime mover in a world of magnificent but somno- <. 
lent civilizations. If that quality were lost today, 2 
if no vision of the future informed its policies, no © 
lift of hope encouraged its efforts, no faith to go 
further and do better inspired its aims, then the | 
hulk of its greatness might survive. But the spirit 
would be dead. The trial of soul we face today is 
to outdream the Communist visionaries, outwork 
the Communist fanatics, and outdare ‘the voices 
of defeatism and discouragement within our own 
society. And this is precisely the challenge which 
Western man, again and again in his millennial 
record, has met and measured and bum phan ey 
overcome. ° 
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NEW YORK IN THE TWENTIES 


By SIR OSBERT SITWELL 


SIR OSBERT SITWELL’s five volumes of reminiscences, which were published in this country under the Atlantic- 


Little, Brown imprint, stand as a unique monument to Victorian and Edwardian England. Recently he has 


been at work on a new book, aboul his father, TALES MY FATHER TAUGHT ME. In the following essay he gives 


us a glimpse of what New York was like in the late twenties, before the Depression cast ils shadow. 


L was in November, 1926, that I set off to dis- 
cover America for myself — though, in fact, in the 
end I only explored New York. My visit coincided 
not only with the full tide of Prohibition but with 
the full height of the great Wall Street Beano. 
Never had so many rich people been crowded to- 
gether in so minute a space, for the island of Man- 
hattan is small and has therefore been obliged to 
develop vertically rather than horizontally. What 
follows in this essay relates to New York before the 
Slump, when, as one looks back upon it, the city 
was as innocent as Adam and Eve before the Fall. 
Sophistication showed already in individuals but 
not in whole sections of the people, as it does 
today. America had not yet grown used to her 
position as a great power. 

To give an example of life in New York at that 
time, let me here record that in the Ambassador 
Hotel, where I was staying, lived a friend of mine, 
a professional photographer, but, by the standards 
of the time, not a rich man. Except for getting up 
in the late afternoon to take a single photograph 
for an immense fee, he stayed in bed all day, tele- 
phoning to Wall Street to buy shares on margin, 
and invariably got up in the evening in time for 
dinner — at which he always ate oyster-crabs 


Newburg, a specialty of New York — a much 
richer man on paper than when he had gone to 
bed the night before. Alas, this state of affairs 
was drawing to a close, but nobody knew it. 
People then presumed that it would last forever. 

When we arrived in New York, we found a day 
of extreme brilliance. It would be impossible ever 
to forget the first sight of the groups of slender 
towers that form the skyline of New York City, 
chanting hosannas to an autumn sky. English 
people who have not been there always presume 
that New York has a very dry climate, but, to the 
contrary, it must be one of the most humid cities 
in the world, though also that with the most 
changeable climate. In the two or three months I 
stayed there, I grew to know all the varieties of 
weather possible, except extreme heat, because 
every day I would go for a long walk, whatever the 
weather, stepping out fast beneath the clifflike 
buildings. I used, for example, to walk from my 
hotel to Wall Street, or to the Battery. I would 
make my way through the Italian and Chinese 
enclaves and examine them at my leisure. When- 
ever I saw a bookshop I stopped and entered it and 
looked round, and I visited many picture galleries 
and museums. Thus I saw New York when it 
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rained so hard that the water splashed back from 
the pavement. I saw it under snow, when, until 
the dust from buildings that were being destroyed 
© = took possession of it — and in New York gigantic 
> edifices are always being destroyed and re-created 
= == it was as white and clean as the North Pole. 
. I have seen it when the wind whistles knife- 
> = Hke round street corners, and I have heard the 
C lion-mouthed thunder redoubled by stone and 

cement drown the hootings of the great liners, but 
_ [have never known a day more beautiful than this 
-c first one, dry and crackling, and it enabled me to 
make a discovery of which no one had spoken 
E rehand: that in New York you receive a harm- 
ess electric shock when you ring the elevator bell. 
it if I asked for an explanation, there would 
. always be: the same murmurs about “‘static elec- 
o tricity.” 






















a Sa l uE first night T spent in New York I was taken 
to an immense dinner party given by a great pic- 
ture collector and his charming and discerning 
— wife. They were very kind to me, and after dinner 
~ my hostess led me up to a chair, a cross between a 
- campstool and a shooting stick, but made of wood, 
and said: “This is our Dante Chair.” 
“You mean Dante sat in it?” I inquired. 
“No, he was asked to, but refused,” she replied, 
“and that is why we call it our Dante Chair. I 
_ want you to sit in it on this, the night of your 
arrival in New York.” 
: ccordingly, I sat in it, and, as I did so, it 
cinto dust — albeit ‘‘crumbled” is not 
jescribe this process, since it carries 
Oe sense of immediacy, while this disintegration 
was: instantaneous. When I had recovered from 
the shock — and I may say that my hostess was 
extremely kind about the incident, though I could 
` == not expect her to enjoy it— I found myself en- 
$ < -i gaged. in conversation with a fanciful lady of 
massive frame, elaborately upholstered in green 
and yellow brocade. 
“Lets talk about you,” she was saying. 
Englishmen all wear armor.’ 
To which I countered: “No. Let us keep it to 
yourself. = 
- She replied: “Dm just a wild Irish thing, just a 
JPI leprechaun.” 
._ -My first novel, Before the Bombardment, was about 
~ to be published in America, and George Doran, 
= its publisher, gave a dinner in my honor for some 
‘twenty persons. Even at so comparatively small a 
arty the American passion for oratory made 
fter-dinner speeches compulsory. Among those 
< present whom I recall were William Rose Benét, 
_ Frank Swinnerton, F. P. Adams, and the biog- 
Mipher of George Washington, W. E. Woodward, 
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NEW YORK IN THE TWENTIES 


a banker turned debunking but: genial author. In 
the middle of dinner he hissed i 
have read your book, and I knovy 
taken in by this Dollar Busines 
In addition, I received a wa 
who was present at it that I sh 
punctually at twelve, since th 
were likely to break out at that 
Liquor under Prohibition h: 
tional obsession. Love of. liberts i 
duty to drink more than was wise 
intellectuals vied with socialites: 
ball it was not an uncommon spëctacle to 
young men who had, in the phrase of the time 
“passed out” stacked in the hall ready for delivery 
at home by taxicab. At any literary gathering 
there would be almost equally relaxed behavior, 
because most festivities depended on supplies of 
synthetic gin and whiskey, and the strength of 
them was formidable. 
To show the ingenuity of purveyors: | remember - 
Dick Wyndham ordered some champagne for a _ 
party he was giving — he had taken a studio at © 
the Berkeley — and the next morning, while he 
was still in bed, the door was unlocked and a ` 
French couple entered with their luggage. There ` 
seemed a great deal of it. Dick kept explaining » to 
them that this was his room and that he was in — 
bed in it. They appeared to be deaf and paid no- 
attention until all the luggage had been collected. 
They then bolted the door, threw open their 
trunks, produced the champagne, received their 
money, and left. E 
Prohibition had some other curious,- ‘opposite 
consequences. For example, at the Ambassador 
Hotel, which had large and magnificent public | 
rooms, it was impossible in any of them, except | 
the dining room, to obtain a glass of water, since > 
no beverage of any sort was allowed to be served. 
Another result of the current boom was a new 
development in the domestic bird world. Rich old 
ladies bequeathed large legacies to their parrots, 
but so many of the human heirs were reluctant to 
take on the job of looking after these spoiled birds 
that a Parrots’ Home, it was said, had been > 
founded for accommodating only privileged, 
moneyed parrots, cockatoos, and macaws, who 
were lodged and fed according to social position > 
and income. Accent and way of talking were taken 
into account. The parrots who had inherited 
$10,000 a year and cultivated a Fifth Avenue voice — 
would be given a better perch than the $3000-a- 
year birds and would be entitled to more:and less- 
mildewed grapes. What happened to these birds 
when the Great Slump came I never heard. | 
What I did discover was the existence of a com- 
pletely unknown set of alternative literary figures, 
writers whose names were familiay to everyone in | 





ae : Draper. 








literary circles in America but of whom nobody 
had ever heard in England, and vice versa. Until 
I arrived in New York, I did not know the names 
of Heywood Broun, then at the height of his fame 
as a critic, of his wife Ruth Hale, of F. P. A., and of 
many others. What seemed more extraordinary 
still was that English novels —~ romans à clef —- were 
in the United States fitted out with an entirely 
different and local personnel. If, for example, 
Desmond MacCarthy had been said to figure in an 
English book, in America this same character 
would be attributed to Heywood Broun, and that 
of a woman writer, say Rose Macaulay, to Ruth 
Hale, and similarly on through the whole volume. 
In short, there were two sets of figures, but if you 
explained that one of them was not an American 
but an Englishman, your statement would be re- 
ceived with incredulity. 

One of my most pleasant memories of that time 
was my first meeting with Marianne Moore, to 
whom I took a letter of introduction from my 
friend Mrs. Bryher. Marianne Moore was then 
living with her mother in a trim red-brick house in 
a trim street in or near the Village. When I ar- 


rived punctually at four — and punctuality with 
me always means at least ten minutes beforehand 


(I have wasted as much time by this fault as an- 
other man loses by being late) — Miss Moore had 
not yet returned from the office of the Dial, and I 
was received by her mother. Mrs. Moore, like my- 
self, greatly admired Dickens, and she talked to 
me of his tour in the States and told me of the 
towns where he had delivered his readings. After 
a little time Miss Moore arrived, a charming and 
very unpretentious young woman with the same 
quiet elegance and the same strong but merciful 
personality that have so finely developed through- 
out her life. In spite of her apparent simplicity, it 
was easy to discern a very definite, delicate, and 


i poetical nature. Though shy, she was able to take 
refuge’ behind an appealing and almost apologetic 
smile, but she was as full of character, both indi- 


-vidual and national, as a swarm is full of bees. 


| MONG the friends who gave parties for me when 
-L arrived in New York, one of the first was Muriel 
E I remember with what amusement she 

told me, apropos of this party, that when she had 
sent a card with “To Meet Captain Osbert Sit- 
well”? on it to Ford Madox Ford, he had replied: 
You can’t ask Colonel Ford to meet Captain Sit- 

well.” (I had invented for him the name of Freud 
Fraud.) The party took place during her 









Gurdjieff period before she became a Communist, 
a when she was still an interior decorator. There 
O was much talk, in her studio of furniture made of 
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metal and glass, but this occurred before the 
nightmare became true and culminated in the 
metal and chromium-plated tubes and uncured 
leather seats slung on three rods of steel that were 
to be the fashion. When I had been introduced 
to her in England some years before we had im- 
mediately become friends. Much of her character 
is still visible in her book Music at Midnight, and 
thus can be recaptured, but her amazing gift of 
life and her entirely individual appearance are 
more difficult to record. I had first seen her re- 
markable head in the stalls of Covent Garden be- 
fore the war. She seemed a realization of the 
American spirit and might well have been the 
figurehead of a new race. To talk to her was en- 
chanting, for she combined frankness with the. 
most extraordinary powers of minute observation. 
Everybody who knew her either loved or hated 
her. There was no middle way. 

I also attended a party given by George Moore, 
the genial American financier who had previously 
shared a large house in London with Lord French 
of Ypres and who loved to provide amusement for 
his friends. He was now entertaining equally 
lavishly in New York. This was a noisy evening, 
with Cossacks giving toasts and singing and jump- 
ing over their swords. It was impossible to hear.a — 
single word your neighbor said, so, as I wanted to 
talk with Muriel Draper, who was sitting next to 
me, I proposed we should slip under the large 
supper table and in that refuge finish our conversa- 
tion, an idea which we put into practice. It 
seemed very quiet. 

One of the people I liked most in the New York 
of that time was Alexander Woollcott, who was 
friendly and witty. The most valuable personal 
quality with which nature had endowed him was 
his obvious love of life, and he showed no sign of 


the insolence with which his. personality has been — 


invested. I first met Woollcott, who was not then 
as famous as he became later, at Miss Elizabeth 
Marbury’s; I have heard him be so funny in con- 
versation that the taxi driver who was taking us to 
a theater had to pull up at the side of the road be- 
cause he was laughing so helplessly. Miss Marbury 
was, mentally and physically, one of the remark- 
able figures of the time in New. York. To write 
that she was large is an understatement. She was 
of such enormous size that it was always difficult. 
for her to get in or out of an automobile, but this 
disability in no way discouraged her from going 
about and usually caused her to laugh | uproari- 
ously. Everywhere she went people were delighted 
to see her. Somerset Maugham had kindly given 
me a letter of introduction to her, and I met her 
frequently just after I arrived in New York. On 
each occasion she watched and listened to me 
carefully, with a frightening Jook of acumen. | 









After this had happened four or five times and she 
had summed me up in her mind, she said to me: 
> “T should like to act as agent for you” ~~ an honor 
: viele T fully appreciated. 
_.. I used to visit the chateau on Fifth Avenue of 
ee - Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, whom I had often met 
_. before in England. Indeed, on one occasion, at 
~~ Polesden Lacey, I had said to her: “What a lovely 
color your dress is, Mrs. Vanderbilt,” to which she 
had replied i in her happy i innocence: “Yes, I love 
blue; tha is why. in New York I am known as 














, Her house was the social center of New York. 
not lovely but what was called, in adver- 
iar houses to be let or sold, “well- AP 


York “When the time came. for me to say oor we 

E ~ before leaving for England, I asked if I could do 

-. anything for her when I reached London. She 
x replied: “Only to give my love to the dear boys.” 

| knew immediately whom she meant: His 

-© Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, and Their 

-Royal Sere the Dukes of York, Gloucester, 

and Kent. _ 

At this time, one would have said, certainly, 
that Mrs. Vanderbilt was one of the most con- 
ventional people alive. Even her clothes, her in- 

~..... variable bandeau, and her gray hair were a cliché, 
-.. but as she grew older her conventionality faded, 
as I was to find out many years later when I sat 
; next to her at luncheon in the house of a friend in 
W York. ‘She suddenly said to me, pointing to a 
yn general who was sitting at the other 
able talking in an extremely loud 

“That man is too noisy. I shall scream.’ 
o “Before. I had time to reply, she had let out a 
yell, loud and fierce enough to have done credit to 
an American Indian out for a day’s scalping. Un- 
ead deterred by the sudden quiet that ensued, she said 
to me: “Shall I scream again?”’, but this time I 
~ was able to dissuade her. It is related that when 
Mrs. Vanderbilt met the Soviet Ambassador for 
the first time, she began the conversation by saying 

to him: “I was devoted to your Czar.” 

There was much entertaining going on, and the 
descendants of the statesmen who had signed the 
Declaration of Independence still formed a society 
of their own. They constituted a kind of Domes- 

oe ae day Book society, and, however poor some of the 

= members of these families had become in the in- 
‘terval, they were always invited to and invariably 
ended the dinner parties of their richer fellows. 





























E tornado of prosperity swept on. Colored 
people offered hospitality as much as white, and 
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one of the most memorable partie [attend 
a ball given by Madam Walke i 
Anti-kink, for two young nieces who wer he 
occasion to make their first appearance in Black 
Society. Madam Walker, who must have been a 
very rich woman, lived in one house and. reserved 
another for party giving. The room where she: res 
ceived us was a tent room, carried out in the- 
Parisian style of the Second Empire. She stood 
attended by a niece on each side and by Dr. X, 
who was known as the Negro Lenin, but I did not | 
have time to find out whether this was a correct _ 
description. One curious feature was that on ar- 
riving no one would shake hands until he or she 
knew exactly where you had come from, and 
when my name was called out, they gave me a 
searching glance until I added, “from England.” ; 
Then they shook hands warmly. 

Our hostess, a very large woman, was 
an elephant-gray tight Greek ball- ‘dress, 
braiding her hair was a Greek fillet in gold. Wh 
the time came for the dance to begin, Madam zi 
Walker asked me to go upstairs with her and talk. 
Downstairs we could hear the band start to play. 
Alleged Scotch whiskey was the drink supplied 
below, but upstairs Madam Walker produced two 
bottles of champagne, which she opened, and then 
proceeded to reveal to me her trouble: “Twenty | 
years ago,” she announced, ‘my feet spoiled my 
honeymoon — and tonight they’re mune me 
again, something crool.”’ po ats 

There was then no talk of integration. Dowis 
stairs, one of the nieces, who was very sure of her- f 
self, was saying to Dick Wyndham: “Excuse ay 
asking, but are you high-class?” : 

He did not know what to reply. If he said ‘no 
he might be asked to leave; if yes, he would proba mo 
bly be stamped by conceit, but in the end he | 
judged it better to say yes, to which his. dancing. ; 
partner replied: “I am so glad, because Į have no | 
color prejudice, but I do think the classes oughtn’ t: 
to mingle,” k 

The dancing was the greatest PERM to watch, 
It was the year in which the Charleston took the ` 
city by storm, and most of the guests danced it 
beautifully. I sat there, interested and happy, 
until I grew very tired, and suddenly realized that 
I had become the victim of an inverted snobbish- _ 
ness that was causing me to stay up longer than I 
wanted because this was a party given by colored 
people. I knew then that it was time to go. “ee 

Harlem in 1926 was no hostile fortress, as it is. - 
today, but a part of New York City, where col- 
ored people welcomed the white. It was an en- 
chanting place to go at night. Whenever there was 
an occasion, Carl Van Vechten was always- the 
white master of the colored revels. I remember 


one ridiculous incident. It had been announced 
2 












that a hitherto unknown colored singer, a mistress 
of exotic and nostalgic song, would make her debut 
shortly in New York at a well-known nightclub. 
Excitement had mounted for weeks, and on the 
night in question the particular nightclub was 
crowded with people, standing as well as sitting. 
The artiste was very late in arriving, and when 
she did appear she had obviously swallowed more 
strong liquor than was good for her. However, 
when at last she stepped onto the stage, an ex- 
pectant silence fell on the audience, but, alas, she 
began to sing in a lachrymose, ululant manner the 
whole of Auld Lang Syne, the words interspersed 
with her own hiccups and gusts of laughter from 
below. _ 

IĮ recall also with delight a comment made by a 
well-known Negro singer, Taylor Gordon, on John 
Webster, as we will call him, a contemporary 
English author and friend of mine. Webster al- 
ways wore rather loose, shaggy clothes and wore 
his tie inside a ring. Muriel Draper had said to 
me: “When you see Taylor Gordon, ask him about 
his meeting with John Webster.” 
< | A few days later I saw him and accordingly said: 

ey hear you met Mr. Webster. How did you get 
-on with him?”, to which he replied: “Mr. Sitwell, 
when I think that that man comes from the capital 
OE the world’s ; tailoring!’ 








































a To New York theater was in a state of great 
activity and vigor compared with its London 
equivalent. For example, the play Broadway was 
there to compete with the suburban comedies then 
to be seen in London. It was easy to decide which 
= was the more interesting. I found much pleasure 
= and made many friends in the theatrical world. 

_ Clare Eames wrote to me a fan letter about 
` Before the Bombardment and asked me to have supper 
© with her and her husband, the playwright Sidney 

-© Howard. We became great friends. They lived in 
~ a small house — even then a rare possession — 
-and I often went there after the theater and ate 
chicken fried by an excellent colored cook at two 
-o’clock in the morning. Clare Eames came of a 
famous theatrical family and was a niece of the 
well-known Madam Clara Eames. Clare Eames 
would, L think, if she had lived, have become a 
a ` great actress. Feeling for the stage was instinct in 

her every movement and expression, but she was 
= the least affected person you could imagine. I 
-= saw her in her wonderful rendering of Katya in 
- <o the dramatized version of The Brothers Karamazov. 
Alas, she died in London a few years later, and 
Sidney Howard died also before his time. It was 
during this visit, too, that I became friendly with 
Charles Brackett, a friendship which happily still 
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survives, as I found in Hol paces many years 
later. 

In several directions American ways seemed to 
me to be old-fashioned. Thus, I noticed that every 
time George Doran entered his enormous office 
full of people, the whole personnel would stand up 
until he had crossed the floor to his own glass pen. 
This procedure, I reflected, must have wasted an 
unconscionable amount of time — say five minutes 
for one hundred people, which equals five hundred 
minutes, which equals eight man-hours and twenty 
minutes — but may have constituted one of the 
reasons why there was no unemployment ı in Amer- 
ica at that time. 

What I discovered in New York was a com- 
pletely new range of friends and the most wonder- 
ful collection of pictures, both old and new. The 
Americans had been the first foreign patrons of 
the great impressionist and post-impressionist mas- 
ters who were now beginning to come into their 
own, but I noticed a tendency to treat the patrons 
who owned such works of art as if they had painted 
them, a tendency which continues today and re- 
sembles the flattering regard in which scientists are 
held, as if they had themselves made the benefi- 
cent phenomena they reveal. All the same, the 


early American patrons deserve the greatest credit 
for their discernment and for having presented a 


pictures of these schools to public galleries. The 
most scintillatingly beautiful of all pictures by 
these painters, La Grande Jatte by Seurat — a large 
canvas wherein top-hatted men and bustled 
women promenade by the shimmering water’s 
edge in an eternity of light — was bought by an 
American patron and presented to the Institute of 
Fine Arts in Chicago. There is in France today no 
work by this great master to compare with it. In- 
deed, perhaps the only picture of his that is of 
equal importance is La Baignade in the Tate 
Gallery. 

Out of the welter of galleries and museums to 
which I submitted myself, a few stand out with a 
particular clarity, notably the Frick Collection 
with its individuality and splendor (the most 
beautiful Bellini in the world, for example — Saint 
Francis; a room of Fragonards, surely one of the 
most wonderful decorative rooms that has ever- 
been painted; The Polish Cavalier; and so many 
other treasures of the finest quality, in a perfect _ 
setting, a spacious and lovely house instead. of an- 
impersonal gallery) and the Spanish Museum, 
today not defunct but much changed. The chief 
memory of all is human rather than aesthetic, a 
tragic experience which yet brought its own lesson 
of courage. I was taken by a friend to visit the 
apartment of a great collector — mainly of Italian 
primitives — who had gone blind and whose chief 
pleasure it was to take people round his pictures, 









_ pointing out to them the particular beauties and 
-subtleties of color and detail. So well had he 
_ known them, so much had he loved them while he 
_ still retained his sight that he never made a mis- 
_ take; in this manner he kept alive and constantly 
~ renewed his memories. 






> IT went home from my voyage of discovery by the 
~ southern route, from New York to Naples, sailing 
on a great Italian liner, its interior designed and 
_ heavily furnished in the dark late-Renaissance 
ni, style prevalent in the most expensive Italian 
hótels. You entered Italy the moment you set 
ti board. The. Italian AOS so beautifully 












i P one lady fr front Boston had eae 
ray silk dréss that had pele ae to her 






—_ to find: | todays but it must be admitted that 
ce) this costume she looked very well, after the 
yin no » doubt, of the ie eae Quaker 
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CONTINGENCIES 


BY LYNNE LAWNER 


Windows spangled with sun 

And all the air a great, unfolding rose; 
Tracery of trees on stone, 

Debris on water. 


Lost in deceptive spaces of contingencies 
My hair turns chestnut, 


Smoking in the early evening of your eyes. 






























NEW YORK IN THE TWENTIES | 


with their white buds so hayes A ot A 
size of the flowers of a magnolia g a 


make a sound like an daoned de ea 
and large paulownia and jacaranda trees that can 
only blossom with profusion in such a climate. 
All this floral exuberance rises on the foundation 
of the fortunes made from the wine that bears the : 
name of the island. 
Perpetual early summer seems to reign here. 
We left the island and sailed through — estival- 
seas, sportive with dolphin and porpoise nosing 
and jumping out of the Atlantic rollers, and with _ 
flying fish sequining the green-blue lanes between 
them. We disembarked at Naples, and a few days : 
later, I met in the street a very shrewd American. 
lawyer to whom I had talked on the boat 
his first visit to Europe, and he observe 
“One thing [ notice particularly; 
pass in the streets here have a differer 
in their eyes from what they have at. home 
What did he see in those magic mirrors, ; 
ing clues to the past and the future, n 
the past, the European triumphs of every sort, 
but specially in the arts, for century after century; 
the age-old dusty poverty, aggravated by war, 
of Naples, the last great classical city surviving- 
to our own day; or in the future, hints of the Civil 
War in Spain, that short rehearsal for the wic 
war which was waiting for us round the cori 
or the revival of the torture chambers and- 
introduction of gas ovens in Germany? | And j 
did he see in the eyes of his own countrymen wh 
he returned to New York? What I saw. 
eyes of a generation ago was infinite. kine 
and credulity, and the boundless confidence w 
enabled a great people to grasp the leadership of 
the civilized world, and then not know what to 
do with it. 
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DISSENT IN A FREE SOCIETY 


A FEW days after the resumption of nuclear 
tests — after the long moratorium, when it seemed 
that restraint and good sense had arrested the 
terrible contest which the tests signified — I had a 
talk with an old friend in Washington. He asked 
me what would have happened if the United 
States had been the first to take this grim and fate- 
ful step. He answered his own question: a multi- 
tude of critics would everywhere have condemned 
the action. 

“Why,” he inquired, “‘is the United States gov- 
ernment so much more subject to criticism than 
the governments of other countries?” 

There is a related question which is frequently 
asked of me in India. It is, “‘Why are your papers 
and your political leaders so severe in their treat- 
ment of India?” Surely, it is suggested, there are 
more iniquitous objects of attack than this mild 
and friendly land. “Why do you search so assidu- 
ously for our faults? Why do you pick on Mr. 
Nehru?” 

Any satisfactory answer to these questions must 
deal with the peculiar and often paradoxical role 
of criticism in the open society, in that society 
which not only accords opportunity but offers en- 
couragement to a plurality of views, and in which 
it is assumed that every persuasively argued idea 
can have an influence, however marginal, on the 
march of events. 

Let me say at the outset that I am not much 
inclined to efforts to gloss over or explain the un- 
explainable. There have been some aspects of 
recent critical comment which do not seem to me 
entirely encouraging or defensible. I detect a cer- 
tain tendency to conclude that if it is necessary to 
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rebuke one of the two great powers, something 
fairly stern must also be said about the other. 
Morality, I think we may agree, is not always in 
the middle. In the case of the nuclear test re- 
sumption, the United States was pressing actively 
and in good faith for a treaty at the time the tests 
were resumed. A diligent effort to end the tests 
and a unilateral step to resume them are not open 
to equal criticism. 

There is another tendency in criticism which 
I doubt that anyone would condone. Some coun- 
tries, never without effort, have schooled them- 
selves to a tolerant response when attacked. They 
do not strike back; certainly they do not respond 
with threats or sanctions. It would be unfortunate 
if any of us, in our natural and inevitable desire to 
mend the manners and behavior and policies of 
others, were to concentrate on the safest and most 
amiable targets. Perhaps this does not happen very 
often; I believe that we should be on guard against 
the temptation. Let me turn now to a more agree- 
able and constructive role of criticism, which it is 
equally important that we understand. 

The peculiarities and paradoxes of criticism in 
the open society can initially be illustrated by 
examining recent American comment on public 
education. In the United States we have the 
world’s oldest system of universal primary educa- 
tion. We also have the world’s most diverse and 
imaginative and, in many respects, most highly 
developed system of secondary education. Ameri- 
can colleges and universities were the first in the 
world to make higher education a democratic 
right. Until they did so, university education had 
always been the privilege of a minute intellectual, 





_ aristocratic, or financial elite. Yet, not even the 
“most diligent student of the recent literature on 
American education would have been aware of 
_these virtues. I am obliged to tell you that he 

_ would not have been aware of them from my own 

_ rather lengthy writings on the subject, and in com- 

posing the foregoing brief encomiums, I felt 
=- strangely out of character. The reason is that we 

have been seeking in these last years to improve 

our educational system. The first step toward 

improvement was a rigorous exposure of what was 
wrong. Nor was it considered entirely wise to 
<o „admit that anything was right. 

~ Ja such matters criticism is the engine of change. 

‘The individual with no children or prospect of 

ocreation and more than a little concerned 

about his taxes contends that the schools are fine. 
© That is his defense of the status quo. The con- 
-= cerned citizen shuns identification with such 

~ praise; for him it is the language of contentment, 
even of reaction. He must say that the schools are 
overcrowded if he is to make the case for new 

~ schools. He must say that the teachers are grossly 

oo “underpaid if he is to persuade anyone that the pay 

of teachers must be increased. He must picture the 
pupils as a major menace to law and order if he is 

to argue that their playgrounds should be en- 

.. larged. In recent years the American educational 
reformer has found the Soviet Union his most 

valuable ally. The core of all modern criticism of 

our education i is the claim that the Soviets are do- 

ouch: ae With this they A e 











































— others, for pene) current spe at oe 
Elsewhere in American social life, change simi- 
larly waits upon criticism. We raise the minimum 
fag ee -wage for workers only by noting that the income 
©- = of those affected is extremely inadequate. We im- 
— _ prove the position of the aged only after enlarging 
on the poverty imposed by their present pensions. 
We can hope for the renewal and rebuilding of 
our cities only if we first publicize the noisome 
qualities of our slums. We win support for artistic 
and cultural activities only by warning of our 
tendency toward narrow materialism. One of the 
best publicized states of the American union in the 
-i last year or so has been West Virginia. This 
< = mountain region is not our showpiece; on the con- 
trary, it contains our poorest communities. And 
that i is the reason for its fame. By drawing atten- 
-tion to the plight of the miners in this unfortunate 
-part of the country, we have won measures — in- 
-ereased. supplies of free food, steps to rehabilitate 
the economic life of derelict regions — which it is 
hoped will be a partial remedy. 
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It is not essential that the criticis which v wins - 
change be valid. Much of it has a ritual oe 
Our trade unions win increases in pay on 
appearing to affirm the classic prediction of | 
that workers under capitalism undergo: progres: 
immiserization. Things are not quite that bad. — 
There is a Chinese proverb which holds that even 
the prickly mimosa is an adequate defense against 
a naked man armed only with a just cause. Our 
armed services win appropriations from the United 
States Congress only after establishing both their | 
nakedness and the appalling prickliness of the 
opposing mimosa. If farm legislation in the | 
United States is to pass, the American farmer 
must be pictured as the most oppressed. of agri- 
culturists. He has indeed suffered certain vici 
tudes in recent years, but he remains by qu 
margin the most opulent tiller in all the world 

Since social criticism is an engine of change, i $ 
employment has become a matter of political con- 
troversy. In the United States, as elsewhere, po- 
litical division turns on attitudes toward chang 
On the one hand are those who by temperament, | 
inertia, vested interest, or nostalgia are disposed _ 
to protect the present or retrieve the past. And- 
on the other side are those who by compassion, a 
disposition, or from discontent seek change, in the 
conviction that it will mean improvement. To 
the first group, social criticism is unwelcome, sa’ 
perhaps as it serves to recover the past. For’ 
who seek change, criticism is an essential n 
ment of political action. To the first. group, 
cism is gratuitous, unwise, and even defamato 
To the second group, it is a welcome resor 
These are not minor differences. The la: 
dential campaign in the United States was fou 
largely over the issue of social criticism. Should 
we make a point of our faults and shortcomings — 
in the hope that this might be an inducement to - 
improvement? Should we avoid mention of them — 
lest this be taken as an admission before the world 
of weaknesses in the American. society? There ` 
were some who thought this a rather slight issue. 
I am not so sure. It concerned, I think, one of the 
central characteristics of the open society. | 











Au open societies employ criticism as an instru- 
ment of change. No close observer of the habits 
and customs of Indian journalists and political d 
leaders can imagine that Indian society is in any 
way retarded in this respect. A desire for improve- 
ment, whether it be in integration of linguistic 
groups, in the rate of economic growth, the per- 
formance of public-sector plants, the efficiency of 
the civil service, the discipline of students, the 
effectiveness of the Congress Party, the availability 






= of ee he e Guality: of urban housekeeping, the 

supply of electric power, or, one suspects, the ex- 

cesses of the monsoon, begins with a severe con- 
demnation of what exists. 

One is regularly asked in the United States 
about the slow progress of Indian agricultural de- 
velopment, the shortcomings in the management 
of public-sector plants, or the inadequacy of the 
population policy. The source and documenta- 
tion for this concern, without exception, are the 
_ criticisms of Indian scholars and journalists. Their 
- comments, like American comments on education, 
come: from those who most want improvement. 

‘This use of criticism as an engine of change is, 
in short, common to all open societies. It is also, 
= more than incidentally, a recurrent source of error 
_ in assessing their strength. These societies wear 
- their faults on their sleeves. Or, more accurately, 
they inscribe them on their banners, for this is 
fundamental to their mechanism of reform. The 
society that does not have a similar need to pub- 
licize its shortcomings may be thought by super- 
= ficial men to have no shortcomings. In fact, it may 
merely be leaving them uncorrected. During 
© World War II, those of us who were concerned 
with industrial mobilization in the United States 
and the United Kingdom were made constantly 
and painfully aware of the inadequacy of our per- 
formance. Our shortcomings were a source of joy 
to all journalists. In time, even those of us who 
were best situated to appreciate our own virtues 
came to agree. This was the sort of thing that de- 
= mocracies did very badly. Their governments 

_ Jacked the powers of decision; their people were 
reluctant to give up their accustomed luxuries; 
their tendency was to do too little too late. I do 
not recall that we ever went so far as to blame 
-ourselves as individuals. 
All of these things were true. The wartime per- 
z “formance of the democracies was far from perfect. 
But others were imperfect as well. Mussolini 
~~ Jooked well in prospect and rather less well in 
retrospect. In the closing months of the war and 
thereafter, it became my task to unravel the pro- 
cedures by which Germans had employed their 
i -totalitarian authority to wage the war, In many 
_ respects the Germans had been even more dila- 
tory than we. Most German factories had re- 
mained on a single shift throughout the conflict; 
: women were never mobilized; luxury consumption 
- owas. preserved. until rather late in the war; the 
leaders had been very cautious about imposing 
. - sacrifices” on a people whom they did not trust. 
©- And where we had been forced to improve our 
ways: under the relentless criticism of the public 

and press, the German authorities had suffered 
~ no. such onslaught. They had not been forced by 
public criticism to mend their course. The facade 



























they presented to the wodd ee imposing and 
efficient. So, in some degree, it seemed to the 
Nazi leaders themselves. In fooling the world, 
they had also fooled each other. 

I am not especially sanguine about the improv- 
ability of man, and I have even graver doubts 
about his chances for redemption after he assumes 
public office. But I am persuaded that official 
inadequacy 1 is something that can be enjoyed only 
in silence. Often, during the course of my own 
public experience, I have noted my first reaction” 
to some sin of omission or commission. Invariably 
my initial reaction is to hope that the mistake 
won’t be found out. Consideration of how the 
matter might be corrected comes somewhat later. 
We may lay it down as a law that, without public 
criticism, all governments look much better and 
are much worse. 


I COME now to a further point.. We rely on criti- 
cism to bring change in the open society. But this 
instrument is not narrowly limited. by national 
boundaries. Nothing confines the individual in 
the use of this instrument to his own government. 


There is a convention that no citizen interferes == 
~The Ae. cc ea 


with the government of another state. 
cepted modern practice, by contrast, is one of con- 
stant intervention. The citizens of every open so- 
ciety are constantly concerned with altering the 
policies of other such societies. 

Specifically, when they see something in the ac- 
tions of another government which does not meet 
with their approval, they resort to the same instru- 
ment they employ at home. They react with criti- 
cism precisely as they do to disapproved behavior 
by their own government. They may have less 
hope that they will be able to alter the actions of | 
the other government. 
try. 

And their instinct is sound. The open society 
is so described because it is open to the influence 
of any idea. Its decisions are not taken in accord- 
ance with an ordained and settled system of doc- 
trine which it is pointless for any person or group 
to hope to alter. And influential ideas can come 
from anywhere; no exclusive license for criticism 
is issued with a passport. It would be silly to sug- 
gest that external criticism is as s influential as that 
But a remarkable aaber of factors Snb wn 
natural receptivity to ideas to ensure the overseas 
critic a hearing. Domestic critics of a policy regu- 
larly draw reinforcement from attacks by friendly 
foreigners. If something induces an angry uproar 
abroad, many will take it as an indication of mis- 
management or error. In an interdependent 


Their instinct is still to — 

















a woud a critical press may eventually have an ad- 
i verse effect on something important -— on trade, 
aid, votes in the United Nations, or the rooms 
_ accorded to tourists. The opinion of people in 
oe _ other countries owes some of its influence to the 
_ simple circumstance that people have been taught 
© to think it is important. Thomas Jefferson began 
>the most famous of American proclamations by ob- 
~~ serving that it was called forth by ‘a decent re- 
A P to the opinions of mankind.” 
a oF n consequence of this use of criticism as an in- 
estri ent of internal government, the open soci- 
re vigorous critics of each other. Indian 
ilis Ommentators, and political leaders 
United States on racial integration, 
iances, Far Eastern policy, the movies, 
a host of other sins. This is not the mark of a 
z misanthropic nature, even among the journalists. 


















< The criticism we have long observed comes with 
_ greatest vigor from our most devoted friends. This 
38 to be expected. One’s friends are most con- 
© cerned to correct policy which seems to them in 
error. Nor are they without success. It was, for 
= example, the drumfire of criticism with which 
Indian journalists attacked various theses on the 
evils of neutralism in the last decade which was 
influential in their early abandonment. 
And the reaction with which we are dealing is 
_ reversible. When the American journalist, com- 
-© mentator, or congressman looks similarly askance 
at India’s economic organization, agricultural sys- 
tem, United Nations posture, or some internal 
social or religious institutions, he is similarly as- 
o that his words will be influential, for it 
hat any argument must be influential. 
o not wish to carry these matters to extremes. 
= Atall times some men will speak out of antago- 
“nism. Some,;.as ‘I said at the outset, will criticize 
as the result of calculation, not conviction. But, 
as between the open societies, it is very likely that 
< men will speak out of the conviction that what they 
a _ criticize can be changed. 
` This peculiar role of criticism, we should ob- 
serve, operates in substantial measure only as be- 
tween open societies. It is another of the para- 
doxes of social criticism that, although we may be 
much less enamored of the behavior of a closed 
© society, we will usually be much less compre- 
hensive in our criticism of that behavior. The 
_- closed system, being closed, is unresponsive to our 
= influence. This we sense, so we do not bang hope- 
=. Jessly on the blank wall. We reserve our argu- 
_ ments and even, on occasion, our anger for more 
J -responsive and malleable societies. 
During World War II, any superficial observer 
ae could easily have supposed from reading the 
>- American newspapers that the real enemy of the 
<: American people was still the British. And the 
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inadequacies of the Americans enli 
long evening of English conversation N rman _ 
general came in for nearly so much adverse Am ri- - 
can comment as Montgomery. Nor did the Brit- 
ish accord nearly so much critical scrutiny to any. 
enemy leader as to Eisenhower. Neither of the 
open societies was nearly so harsh on the Soviets 
as it was on the other. The reason was not that the 
government of Marshal Stalin was regarded with 
particular approval in Britain and the United © 
States, although no one would deny it the ad- 
miration it earned for its resistance. People. did | 
not criticize the Soviet government, for the. simple 
reason that no one supposed that such 
would have much effect. 





Soue simple guides to everyday an a 
reaction emerge from the foregoing, and let me 
specify them. 7 

First, and most obvious, we must recognize that. 
criticism is essential in the intercourse of open so- 
cieties. We should expect it. We should expect -~ 
on occasion to be angered by it. Anger is one of 
the responses to ideas which all skilled purveyors ne 
seek, for it is the mark of a peculiarly penetrating 
impact. pu 

Second, we ought to remember that the open s0- 
ciety, by its nature, puts its worst foot forward: ` 
This is the way it improves itself. If this is not- 
kept in mind, we will have a highly distorted view 
of the achievements of these societies, especially it 
comparison with other systems. The United State: 
maintains in India a rather substantial organiza- l- 
tion with the function, among others, of defend 7 
our society from its critics. The critics are. mostly P 
Americans. = 

Third, we must remember that, although. criti- Pe 
cism is sometimes an instrument of conflict, it is 
more often an index of fraternity. Formal and dull | 
men say that one does not criticize a friendly : gov- 
ernment. They should know that it is friendly a 
governments that one does criticize. Evil by one’s _ 
antagonists is assumed. Lapses from virtue by one’ s A 
friends call for immediate corrective comment. — 

Fourth, we must recognize that, as between the 2 
open societies, criticism represents, in effect, ano oo 
extension of franchise, in a most valuable form. 
We have been told by every prophet of the com- 
monplace that this is a small and highly inter-  _ 
related world. Actions of the United States Con- 
gress have a bearing on the rate of Indian eco- 
nomic development and well-being. Decisions by 
the Indian government substantially condition 
American foreign policy. Is it surprising that we 
should have developed ways of influencing the de- 
cisions by which we are affected? On the contrary, 





geet be = Internanionally employed. 
see not sean criticism as be- 


5 and: the- formal acoeptanee of i opinion 
_ therewith: en modify the impact of both 
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designed to do so. The result i 





internal and: ‘dkieenal: opinio : and indeed, are 
s of extreme impor- 
tance. Since criticism does not appreciably affect 
the policy of such communities, its deployment is 
not rewarding. This is ‘soon. discovered or sensed. 

The critics then concern themselves with those 
societies they have found responsive. It is not the 
most unwelcome. policy that arouses the most ob- 


jection. Rather, it is the one that seems most sus- 


ceptible to the influence of criticism, and hence — 
most subject to change. Criticism, no less than the — 


lambs and the pasta soon develops an instinct for a 


the greener pasture. . 


‘Beware, Madam! 


Beware, madam, of the witty devil, 


The arch intriguer who walks disguised = 


In a poet’s cloak, his gay tongue oozing evil. Pac oa S 


Would you be a Muse? He will sö declare you, n 


Professing blind allegiance, 


Yet remain secret and enned. 


Poets are men: are single-hearted lovers 


Who adore and trust beyond all reason, k ro 
Who die honorably at the gates of hell. ~ 


The Muse alone is licensed to do murder — 


And to betray: weeping with guiltless tears 


She thrones each victim in her paradise. 


But from the Muse that devil borrows an art 7 


On. the same pillow, 


Will suspect the act, 


That ill becomes a man. Beware, madam: 
He plots to strip you bare of woman-pride. 3 pi 


by He is capable of seducing your twin. sister oe 


and neither she nor- you | | | 
so close a glamour he sheds, at 


Alas, being honorably single-hearted, 


_. You adore and trust 
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beyond all reason, 


Being no more a Muse than he is poet. 
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ee were to eat peaches, as planned, after her 
nap, and now she sat across from the man who 
would have been a total stranger except that he 
was in fact her father. They had been together 
again (although she couldn’t quite remember 
when they had been together before) for almost a 
hundred years now, or was it only since day before 
yesterday? Anyhow, they were together again, 
and he was kind of funny. First, he had the big- 
gest mustache she had ever seen on anybody, al- 
though to her it was not a mustache at all; it was 
a lot of red and brown hair under his nose and 
around the ends of his mouth. Second, he wore a 
blue-and-white striped jersey instead of a shirt 
and tie, and no coat. His arms were covered with 
the same hair, only it was a little lighter and 
thinner. He wore blue slacks, but no shoes and 
socks. He was barefoot, and so was she, of course. 

He was at home. She was with him in his home 
in Paris, if you could call it a home. He was very 
old, especially for a young man — thirty-six, he 
had told her; and she was six, just up from sleep 
on a very hot afternoon in August. 

That morning, on a little walk in the neighbor- 
hood, she had seen peaches in a box outside a 
small store and she had stopped to look at them, 
so he had bought a kilo. 

Now, the peaches were on a large plate on the 
card table at which they sat. 

There were seven of them, but one of them was 


flawed. It looked as good as the others, almost the 
size of a tennis ball, nice red fading to light green, 
but where the stem had been there was now a break 
that went straight down into the heart of the seed. 

He placed the biggest and best-looking peach 
on the small plate in front of the girl, and then 
took the flawed peach and began to remove the 
skin. When he had half the skin off the peach he 
ate that side, neither of them talking, both of them 
just being there, and not being excited or any- 
thing — no plans, that is. 

The man held the half-eaten peach in his fingers 
and looked down into the cavity, into the open 
seed. The girl looked, too. 

While they were looking, two feelers poked out 
from the cavity. They were attached to a kind of 
brown knob-head, which followed the feelers, and 
then two large legs took a strong grip on the edge 
of the cavity and hoisted some of the rest of what- 
ever it was out of the seed, and stopped there a 
moment, as if to look around. 

The man studied the seed dweller, and so, of 
course, did the girl. 

The creature paused only a fraction of a second, 
and then continued to come out of the seed, to 
walk down the eaten side of the peach to wherever 
it was going. 

The girl had never seen anything like it—a 
whole big thing made out of brown color, a knob- 
head, feelers, and a great many legs. It was very 


“Paris Market” from ARTIST IN MANHATTAN by Jerome Myers, courtesy of American Artists Group, Inc. à 




























> aetive,, too. ge R you might say. 

- The man placed the peach back on the plate. The 

= creature moved off the peach onto the surface of 
_ the white. plate. There it came to a thoughtful 

stop. 

i “Who i is it?” the girl said. 

Gaston.” 4 

n “Well, he ae to” live in this peach seed, but 

now that: the peach has been harvested and sold, 

and I have eaten half of it, it looks as if he’s out of 

house and home.” 

~ o “Aren’t you going to squash him?” 

Nos: of course not, why should I?” 

oo “Hesa bug. Hes ugh.” 

_ “Not at all. Hes Gaston the sahd boule- 

vardier.” | 

| “Everybody hollers when a bug comes out of 

oan apple, but you don’t holler or anything.” 

< “Ofcourse not. How would we like it if some- 

rody hollered every time we came out of our 


“Hes not ie same as us.’ 
“Well, not exactly, but he’s the same as a lot of 
other occupants of peach seeds. Now, the poor 
= fellow hasn't got a home, and there he is with all 
= that pure design and handsome form, and no- 
where to go.’ 
_ “Handsome?” 
-`= “Gaston is just about the handsomest of his 
“kind I’ve ever seen.’ 
< “Whats he saying?” 
“Well, he’s a little confused. Now, inside that 
- house of his he had everything in order. Bed 
l; ere, Poreh there, and so forth.” 


elana ae ate one rest of the mea 

>“ Nobody else I know would do that,” the girl 
Tii ‘They'd throw it away.” 

i Fon can’t imagine why. Its a perfectly good 





He opened. the seed and placed the two sides 
ot far from Gaston. The girl studied the open 
alves. 
“Ts. that hare he lives?” 
- “It’s where he used to live. Gaston is out in the 
world and on his own now. You can see for your- 
self how comfortable he was in there. He had 
everything.” 

| “Now what has he got?” 
=< “Not very much, I’m afraid.” 
< “Whats he going to do?” 
“What a are we going to do?” 












“Well, were not going to. sioak. a that’s 
one thing we're not going to do,” the girl said. 

“What are we going to do, then?” | 

“Put him back?” 

“Oh, that house is Rnisbed: 2 2 

“Well, he can’t live in our ee can he?” 

“Not happily.” 

“Can he live in our house at alli pro be 

“Well, he could try, I suppose. Don’ t you yant 
to eat a peach?” : 

“Only if it’s a peach with somebody in the 
seed.” 

“Well, see if you can find a peach that has an 
opening ‘at the top, because if you can, that'll be 
a peach in which you’re likeliest to find some- 
body.” 

The girl examined each of the peaches on the 
big plate. 

“They're all shut,” she eae 

“Well, eat one, then.’ _ 

“No. IE want the same kind that you ate, with 
somebody in the seed.” = —— 

“Well, to tell you the truth, the peach I ate 
would be considered a bad peach, so of course 
stores don’t like to sell them. I. was sold that one- 
by mistake, most likely. And so now Gaston is 


without a home, and weve got six. s perfect, o S n 


to eat.’ a 
“I don’t want a pke peach. T want a peach | 
with people.” 

“Well, Vil go out and see if I can find one.’ 

“Where will I gor” 

“You'll go with me, unless you’d rather stay. 
I'll only be five minutes.” 

‘If the phone rings, what shall I say?” 

“I don’t think itll ring, but if it does, say hello 
and see who it is.” 

“If it's my mother, what shall I say?” 


“Tell her Pve. gone to get you. a bad Beach, and o ne ih 


anything else you want to tell her.” | m 
“If she wants me to go back, what shall I say” 
“Say yes if you want to go back.” 
“Do you want me to?” | 
“Of course not, but the important thing i is what | 

you want, not what I want.’ 7 
“Why is that the important thing?” 
“Because I want you to be where you want to. 

be. 33 l l l 
“I want to be here.” 
“PH be right back.” T 
He put on socks and shoes, and a jacket; and | 

went out. She watched Gaston trying to find out 

what to do next. Gaston wandered around. the 

plate, but everything seemed wrong and he didn’ t 

know what to do-or where to gO. o 
The telephone rang and her ‘mother said she 

was sending the chauffeur to pick her up because 

there was a little party for een ay: s daughter 
















ho was. oe six, and then tomorrow they would 
back to New York. 
“Let me speak to your father,” 
“He’s gone to get a peach.” 
“One peach?” 
“One with people.” 
“You haven't been with your father two days 
and already you sound like him.” 
“There are peaches ` with people in them. I 
oes < know. I saw one of them come out.’ 

oes “A bug?” l 
“Not a bug. Gaston.” 

PES i 


she said. 







a he e grand s somethi ing.” 

















, One ie 
© o “Are you gad you saw your father?” 
f course l am.” 


Yes. 2 
s he crazy?” 
I mean, no. He just doesn’t holler when 
‘a ving out of a peach seed or any- 
: t it SS But | it zs just 





p me “Thats right. “T can’t wait to see you, darling. 
These two days have been like two years to me. 
‘i - Good-bye.” | 
girl watched Gaston on the plate, and she 

y didn’t like him. He was all ugh, as he had 
been in the first place. He didn’t have a home 
"anymore. ‘and he was wandering around on the 
> ~ white plate and he was silly and wrong and ridicu- 
-Jous and useless and all sorts of other things. She 
cried a little, but only inside, because long ago 


































she had decided she didn’t like crying ere ie z 
you ever started to cry it seemed as if there was so 
much to cry about you almost couldn’t stop, and 
she didn’t like that at all. The open halves of the. 
peach seed were wrong, too. They were ugly. i 
something. They weren’t clean. 
The man bought a kilo of peaches but found: ‘no 
flawed peaches among them, so he bought another 
kilo at another store, and this time his luck was - 
better, and there were two that were flawed. He 
hurried back to his flat and let himself in. 
His daughter was in her room, in her best dr 
“My mother phoned,” she said, 
sending the chauffeur for me ‘because there 
another birthday party.” es 
“Another?” 

“I mean, there’s always a lot of them in New 
York.” 
“Will the chauffeur bring you back?” 

“No. We re flying back to New York to- 
morrow.” | 

“Oh.” E A eae 

“I liked being in your house” 0+ 00 ee 

“I liked having you here.” | 

“Why do you live here?” 

“This is my home.” edi a 
“It’s nice, but it’s a lot ferent fr om our Be ay 
home.” ne 

“Yes, I suppose it is.” 

“It’s kind of like Gaston’s house.” 

“Where is Gaston?” 

“T squashed him.” 

“Really? Why?” ae 

“Everybody squashes bugs and worm 7 

“Oh. Well. I found you a. peach.’ 

“I don’t want a peara, anymore." 

“OK.” | Me 

He got her dressed, and he was packin: 
stuff when the chauffeur arrived. He went do 
the three flights of stairs with his daughter. and tl 
chauffeur, and in the street he was about to. hug 
the girl when he decided he had better not. They 
shook hands instead, as if they were strangers. 

He watched the huge car drive off, and then he 
went around the corner where he took his coffee oe 
every morning, feeling a little, he thought, like 
Gaston on the white plate. 








HCHMANN 


BY MARTHA GELLHORN 





_ dN rae bulletproof glass dock, shaped like the 
prow of a ship, sits a little man with a thin neck, 
high shoulders, curiously reptilian eyes, a sharp 
face, balding dark hair. He changes his glasses 
frequently, for no explicable reason. He tightens 
his narrow mouth, purses it. Sometimes there is a 
slight tic under his left eye. He runs his tongue 
around his teeth, he seems to suck his gums. The 
only sound ever heard from his glass cage is when 
~~ with a large white handkerchief — he blows 
his nose. People, coming fresh to this courtroom, 
stare at him. We have all stared; from time to 
stare again. We are trying, in vain, to 
he same question: how is it possible? He 
ks like a human being, which is to say he is 
jed as other men. He breathes, eats, sleeps, 
ads, hears, sees. What goes on inside him? Who 
‘is he; who on God’s earth is he? How can he have 
been what he was, done what he did? How is it 
possible? 
= ‘The normal reaction to a man alone, in trouble, 
is pity. One man, caught, held to account for his 
->o cerime, one small creature, however odious his 
wrongdoing, becomes pitiful when faced by so- 
ciety in all its power. His loneliness compels pity. 
Yet this man in the dock arouses no such feeling, 
_ not once, not for an instant. Day after day he 
© Jeans back in his chair, impassive, and listens to 
i at the testimony of men and women he tormented. 
. Usually their words seem to weary him; sometimes 
=- there is a flicker of irritation, a frown. He comes 

' - awake only when documents are submitted in 
: + 
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MARTHA GELLHORN, who was present at the Trial of Adolf Eichmann 
in Jerusalem, here reporls on some of the facts and some of the lessons 


to be learned from this Trial, which is unique in the history of the world. 


evidence, when he can shift the piles of folders on 


his desk, sort, search for a paper, make notes: the 


organization man at his chosen task. No single 
gesture, no passing expression of his face lays claim 
to our sympathy -— an emotion men feel for each 
other because they need it, they could not live 
together without it, they recognize themselves in 
each other. This man is exempt from our pity, as 
he was pitiless beyond the reaches of imagination. 
We cannot understand him because of this; and 
we fear him. 

We have cause for fear, and what we fear is 


deeper and stronger than the tangible terrors WE oe 


live with: menacing struggles between rival states, 
weapons which pre-empt nature’s own rights. We 
fear him because we know that he is sane. It would 
be a great comfort to us if he were insane; we could 
then dismiss him, with horror, no doubt, but re- 
assuring ourselves that he is not like us, his ma- 
chinery went criminally wrong, our machinery is 
in good order. There is no comfort. | 

This is a sane man, and a sane man is capable 
of unrepentant, unlimited, planned evil. He was 
the genius bureaucrat, he was the powerful 
frozen mind which directed a gigantic organiza- 
tion; he is the perfect model of inhumanness; but 
he was not alone. Eager thousands obeyed him. 
Everyone could not have his special talents; many 
people were needed to smash a baby’s head against 
the pavement before the mother’s eyes, to urge a 
sick old man to rest and shoot him in the back 
of the head; there was endless work for willing 








We How many more like these exist every- 
= where? What produced them -— all sane, all 
inhuman? 


__ We consider this man, and everything he stands 
, for, with justified fear. We belong to the same 
species. Is the human race able -— at any time, 

- anywhere — to spew up others like him? Why 
not? Adolf Eichmann is the most dire warning to 
us all. He is a warning to guard our souls; to 
refuse utterly and forever to give allegiance with- 
out question, to obey orders silently, to scream 
ES slogans. He is a warning that the private con- 
a ale is the last and only protection of the civil- 

















ss€ i “all had an! shocked every inch of the 
ay, have bound this man to the crimes he is 
-accused of: murder in a manner and on a scale 
. unknown in history, and murder for gain. The 
A Jews of Europe were robbed of everything they 
+ owned before they were killed; after death, there 
Oo o Siwas still more to be wrested from their bodies — 
gold from their mouths, and occasionally in the 
» slashed stomachs of corpses precious stones could 
-be found, the pathetic last hope of buying safety 
T somewhere. This vast plunder greatly enriched 
the Reich. Aside from the patriotic and spiritual 

| uplift attendant upon murdering defenseless peo- 
ple, to kill Jews was profitable big business. The 
exact bookkeeping which accompanied the mur- 
ders is the final loathsomeness. A man should be 
anged only for stealing the shoes of children sent 
o their death in gas chambers. Their 
lue, would be noted in a ledger, and 
: enmany,. to keep non-Jewish feet 















E Eichmann, devotedly and tirelessly organizing 
the murders, stopping every bolt-hole, never too 
busy to say no to a plea for mercy, meticulously 
accounting for the plunder, is now recognized to 
be what he was: the man in charge of “Jewish 
a Affairs, > the executive responsible for destroying 
- European Jewry. Since he was not unleashed on 
the rest of us, since we are safe in our bodies, 
surrounded by our possessions, we tend to forget 
that Eichmann despoiled us all. He robbed 
humanity of six million lives. Who were they? 
© We know of some — their names, light as leaves, 
float through the days of testimony: artists, scien- 
tists, teachers, musicians, jurists, saints. The in- 
- numerable others, members of a most gifted race, 
- had no time to mold their raw material of brain 
‘and heart and spirit. The world needed what they 
had to give, as a shield against darkness; to avoid 
‘becoming the world this man tried to build. He 
“stole those lives, from us all. The world will never 
know how much it lost, but will always be poorer. 
-> The indictment of the Trial — unique in his- 
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tory, as the crime is also unique — is dated: Jean: 
salem, this fifth day of Adar, 5721. In the state of | 
Israel, that is the usual way to date documents oro 
official correspondence. More than two thousand | 
years before Christ, the patriarchs of this ancient — 
people were writing the history of their nation. 
Calculating the creation of the world, from Bibli- | 
cal data, they hit upon a year which coincides with. | 
3760 s.c. as the basis for their chronology. In the. 
year 5721, a Jewish Attorney General in the Dis- - 
trict Court of Jerusalem in the modern state of ` 
Israel rose and said: “When I stand before you 
here, O Judges of Israel, I do not stand alone. — 
With me are six million accusers.” Thus began the n 
Trial of Adolf Eichmann. s 


A, THE beginning of this grave, sirip 
heartbreaking Trial, the world’s press attended: 
for a brief time the Trial was the brightest sensa+- 
tion the newspapers had to offer. Then a man, in 
a silver capsule, hurtled around the earth through : 
outer space; there was other news; the Trial went 
on and on; people groaned in weariness; protested _ 
that the whole thing was useless — how could one © 
man pay for six million deaths, perhaps having a 
trial at all was a mistake; most likely it would only S 
start up a wave of anti-Semitism. = 
I think this so shocking that I cannot find words 
for my indignation. The Trial was essential 3 to 
every human gees now alive, and 1 to all v wi re 





victims were a whale nation, | 
savages who committed the crimes w 
as they were evil, ingenious, brillian 
aoe to e This is i the best 


decumenueon of a “way ‘of ‘life atid death which : 
will stain our century forever. No one will see the x 
complete dimensions of twentieth-century man ==. 
and that includes all of us, I insist — without. a 
studying the Eichmann Trial. m 

Does it by any chance bore us to hear of the 
agony of a people? Deadness of imagination, dead- 
ness of heart are fatal diseases. Or are we afraid to. 
know because we are afraid to examine our own 
consciences, our own responsibilities, and our 
immense selfishness? Do we possibly think that 
this Trial does not concern us — it concerns Euro- 
pean Jews and Germans; and in our blessed land, 
running over with milk shakes and jars of honey, 
no such thing could ever happen? The Jews are 
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not a separate breed from the human race, and, 
alas, neither are the Germans. We are desperately 
involved, all of us, everywhere. 

The massive destruction of innocent people, 
only because they were born Jews, happened in 
our lifetime. We must know everything about it; 
we must be able to recognize every symptom, every 
sign, to ensure that it never happens again — 
under any other disguise — to any people, any- 
where. To turn away is as mad as turning away 
from cancer, saying that cancer is cruel, painful, 
unjust, and results in death. Anti-Semitism is 
cancer, and afflicts the weaker members of the 
human race. We have seen what Germany be- 
came, when the cancer cells multiplied, organized, 
gained control of the entire body politic. Not only 
Jews die; everything we believe in -— decency, 
justice, truth, mercy — dies too. This Trial is 
- meant for our education, and we are obliged to 

learn from it, for the safety and honor of our 
species. 





«AA omerarion for the court grew, daily. The 
< crimes covered twelve years in time. Some 2000 
documents —as thick as sheaves, or a single 
“sheet — -were submitted, verified, numbered, ac- 
cepted or rejected. Witnesses spoke Hebrew, Yid- 
dish, German, Polish, English, more languages. 
It was visible torture for all the witnesses to speak; 
one wandered in his head, screamed something 
wordless but terrifying to hear, fainted, remem- 
bering Auschwitz. The audience was tense, still, 
straining forward to listen, until now and again 
a voice would cry out in despair; then the police 
_. Silently led the disturber from the hall. The glar- 
= ing light for the security of the prisoner, for 
the hidden television — hurt the eyes. The air 
~ conditioning was too cold, and yet one sweated. 
Every day was more than the mind and heart 
~ could bear; and the Trial was kept running, al- 
“ways on time, always under quiet control. No 
lawyers or judges anywhere else have been pre- 
sented with such a task or so dominated it. This 
is not intended as denigration of the Nuremberg 
` Trials, which I also watched; but is intended, 
. humbly, as praise of the coherence, the order, the 
absolute respect for rules of evidence, the courtesy, 
fhe shining justness of the Trial in Jerusalem. 
= “An American educational foundation could 
render an immediate service by collecting the 
> stenographic Hebrew reports of the Trial — a 
. paper mountain — and translating them into 
A accurate, clean English. The conduct of the Trial 
was in every way above criticism, but the Israelis 
could not invent translators who had an equal 
-> grasp of Hebrew and English. The English tran- 
: scripts of the day’ s proceedings are often opaque if 
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not incomprehensible. We need the volumes of 
the Trial, in good English, in all our ‘libraries; and 
we need them now. 

For two thirds of the Trial, the Prosecution piled 
up evidence of the black hell which stretched from 
the Urals to the Pyrenees, from the Baltic to the 
Mediterranean, and was ruled by Adolf Eich- 
mann. Random excerpts from the testimony may 
give some slight sense of the climate of a life we 
never knew. The Trial proceeded chronologically, 
country by country; two months after taking power 
in 1933, the Nazis were already hunting down the 
Jews in Germany. 

Everywhere, the Jews were first deprived of all 
their rights as citizens, then of all their worldly 
goods, then marked with a yellow star and herded 
together in Ghettos, to starve and die of the dis- 
eases of hunger and filth, and finally, since none of 
this was quick enough, they were slaughtered in 
tens of thousands daily. Those who could work 
were used as slave labor; their death was delayed 
until they became useless from exhaustion. On the 
way, all along the way, they were beaten, maimed, 
and murdered at will. Their bodies were broken 
quickly and with skill; their spirit seems to have 
endured even inside the gas chambers. People, 


being asphyxiated by cyanide gas, no easy way to — 
apparently still kept their humanity: for — 


die, 
corpses of women were found crouched over their 
children, trying to the last to protect them, and 
men and women were found with their hands 
clasped in love. 

Most of the witnesses were middle-aged; some 
looked older than they can have been: a few were 
young. There were men in business suits, with 
gold-rimmed glasses and tiepins, and men in 
short-sleeved open-necked shirts; women in tail- 
ored clothes, women in housedresses. Every one 
of them, in war, would have received medals for 
valor. Middle-aged and old men and women had 
represented the Jews and worked for their safety, 
stubbornly treating with the Germans, with Eich- 
mann, and so had exposed themselves to special 
notice. and wrath. Younger ones, bereft of their 
families, used and treated as animals with calcu- - 
lated cruelty, waiting their turn to die, neverthe- 
less had risen against their murderers in doomed 
revolts. All of the witnesses were humble; none 
had anything much to say about his own life or 
acts. They were only reporting what they knew 
because they had seen and heard it, lived through 
it. They spoke of others. | 

An old lawyer, a German Jews: a Zinnist: leader 
who had been in prison “for insulting. the Ges- 
tapo,” tried to explain to the Court what life had 
been like for the Jews in Germany before the war. 
This was the first phase, when the Nazis were 
learning their trade, even Eichmann was learning. 





-= There was the ban against Jews as humanity — 
ono work with or for gentiles, no cafés, no transport, 
no theaters, no shops; Jewish musicians must not 
play the music of Bach and Brahms, though 
=- Mendelssohn was permitted; the books of great 
© Jewish writers were burned, while mobs gloated 
< loudly around the bonfires. Keep the Jew vermin 
away from the pure Aryan supermen. Boxes of 
_ ashes were returned from Dachau on payment of 
a fee. Synagogues were destroyed. Many of the 
hunted killed themselves while the rest searched 
_ frantically for a country to escape to. At this time, 
| the Germans were merely driving these now 
inil ss people to emigrate. The “Final Solu- 
is in part the fault of the Western world; 
ermans saw the blank casualness of the 
ocracies and decided that no one wanted 
lews; Jews were a drug on the market; it did not 
Pra was done to Jews. 
< The old man cried out suddenly, 
obit wit out a visa!” 
ae Jere is the guilt of the free democracies. We 
a ought never to forget it. In this, the United States 
must bear the heaviest share of blame. From 1933 
to 1943, we opened our golden doors a miserly 
crack to admit 190,000 of the millions of doomed 
- Jews. Great Britain, even harder hit by the De- 
pression, small, so soon to be at war, bombed, 
... rationed, quartering its Allies’ soldiers on its over- 
> ~ crowded land, took in 65,000 refugee Jews. The 
comparison speaks for itself, though none of us 
ay base for self-congratulation. 
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2 on a tax old man, a German Chris- 
ti n, Pastor Grueber, spoke again in the same way. 
` He had earned the right to speak; he helped the 
Jews in Germany openly; he believed the teachings 
_. of his Lord; and he paid for his faith by imprison- 
=o ment in Dachau. After the pogroms organized by 
the Nazis throughout Germany in 1938, Pastor 
_ Grueber went to Switzerland to beg for more for- 
eign visas for Jews: “Al the official institutions, 
~ embassies, they did not reveal any understanding 

or interest in the lot of these Jews. Very often we 

came out of those places full of anger, not only 

-full of shame at the lack of readiness to: help. .. . 

May I be permitted to say that had these foreign 

N countries at the time shown only a small per- 
<> eentage of the responsibility and interest being 
=i revealed now in the lot of refugees and displaced 

< persons and immigrants, it would have been pos- 

sible to save millions of souls?” 

_ But he would not tell the court the name of a 
ompatriot, now living in Germany, who had 

helped Jews during the Nazi regime. “I could 

: bring to the Court a whole file of threats and deri- 
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EICHMANN AND THE PRIVATE CONSCIENCE 


sion which I received, an in E ‘ 
with my trip to Israel. . To me these things do 
Ree mean auth... Bat would not Jike. o 
cause this suffering is others.” 
What is the sickness of Germany? : 
Pastor Grueber knew Eichmann well; he was | 
often in Eichmann’s office, pleading uselessly. oP 
“The impression he [Eichmann] made on me was. 
that of a block of ice or marble, completely devoid 
of human feelings.” E 
In hundreds, the Israelis wrote letters to thank 
and bless Pastor Grueber. For them, one good 
man redeemed a nation. ve 
A Jew from Greece, a poor terciar, descr 
what had happened in Salonika; he spoke in a 
wondering voice, as though hardly able to believe 
this story himself. Their fellow citizens, the Gr 
of Salonika, were given carte blanche to tak 
anything they wanted from Jewish shops, payi 
with a cynical JOU. And, alas, they did so, like 
locusts. The Jews, dispossessed of all they owned, 
were crowded into Ghettos, where typhus imme- 
diately raged; the Germans feared typhus. This _ 
man probahly survived because the Germans were © 
loath to winkle him out as he lay sick in his hole. | 
The Germans, following their usual practice of | 
deceit, told the Salonika Jews that now they were — 
going to leave all this kiei and be pio sets.. 





a last hoarded savings, the people pout 
wor cc zlotys ( Ae iene se theme of sree 


the sunny land of Greece. Doubt as to ihel ir fu 
must have come quickly when they found 
were seventy-eight people packed into- sea le 
freight cars meant to hold forty. This was the regu- 
lation number of “transport material,” as the- 
Germans called the Jews, to each goods. wagon. 
The journey was very long; no freight car ever — 
arrived without its load of dead. One can barely t 
imagine the days and nights in those suffocating 
boxes, the thirst, the filth, the sickness, the fear, — 
and the faces of the children. There had been 
56,000 Jews in Salonika; afterwards there were 
1950. This man had a mother, a father, a wife, i 
four brothers, four sisters. “I remain alone,” he _ 
said, and looked about him as if he did not know © 
where he was. 
Now there is a young man who grew up in the — 
death camp of Treblinka. At the age of fourteen, | 
separated from his mother, as was the custom at- 
the entry to the concentration camp, he shouted | 
to her where to write to him in Warsaw; his 
mother, of course, was sent straight to the gas 
chamber along. what the Germans humorously 
called the “Himmelstrasse,” the barbed-wire path 
to heaven. By his first night, the boy had under- 





stood this’ place and he tried to kill himself, but 
an old Jew saved him, telling him it was his duty 
to live and help others, and since he was young, he 
might have the strength to survive, and then it was 
his duty to tell the world. 

The young man explained Treblinka in the 
voice we became used to: you could almost see 
muscles straining in the effort to speak clearly and 
calmly. Before 1943, the bodies from the gas 
chambers were pitchforked into ditches or dumped 
by a crane; after a visit from Himmler, the pyre 
system was adopted as more efficient. There were 
thirteen separate gas chambers, and once, in 
thirty-five. mi 10,000 people were killed in 
them. He had m: ny jobs, this child, from cutting 
off women’s hair for mattress stuffing to pulling 
out the gold teeth of corpses. Then, one day he 
found his sister’s corpse on the pile. (He took a 
_ very deep breath; he held himself rigid.) From 
_. these teeth, eight to ten kilos of gold were collected 

each week and shipped in suitcases to Berlin. 

_ Behind me, in the public section of the court- 
room, an old woman with a worn fine face, wear- 
. ing a kerchief on her head and a newspaper 
~~ around her shoulders, against the unaccustomed 
- air cooling, wept —- without movement, without 
- sound, and without stopping. 

Another Polish Jew, an older workman, de- 
scribed Chelmno, a more primitive extermination 
camp, as it operated before the experiments in 
mass murder had reached Cyclon B, the cyanide 

_ crystals filtered into gas chambers disguised to look 
_ like shower rooms. At Chelmno, they still used 

- trucks; gave the people a towel and a piece of soap, 
told them they were on their way to get a bath, 
see the doctor, receive fresh clothes, and start their 

- new life. Then the sealed trucks were driven into 
-a forest, and carbon monoxide was pumped into 
them. It was a slow death, wasted precious SS 
time, and. killed too few people per. truckload. 
` Some Jews, of whom this man was one, were kept 
alive to dig the great trenches in which the corpses 
_ were buried; but this work gang was killed too, 
for. sport, since the labor supply was not only 
unlimited but meant to be expended. 

Yes, forty of us were left — forty-one. The 
a others were killed. On Sundays there was no work, 
cand we were placed in a row; each man had a 
bottle on his head, and they amused themselves 
“by shooting at the bottles. When the bottle was 
hit, the man survived, but if the bullet landed 
below the target, he had had it. T he others stayed 
| ; behind to work.” 

An attractive dark-haired woman, who had 
7 been deported to the women’s section of Auschwitz 
_. at the age of twenty-one, spoke of a man whose 

< name we all know by now, and revile: Dr. Meng- 
a eles. He is. alive in the world still, hidden some- 























where. He was the chief doctor at Auschwitz. 
The Germans practiced subhuman experiments on 
living flesh, in various camps: Dr. Mengele, of 
Auschwitz, seems to have been the most debased 
sadist of them all, an abomination among men. 

The young woman was a block leader; in this 
capacity she had some freedom of movement, and 
thus could visit the gypsies in the camp. (It should 
be noted that the Israelis were also trying Adolf 
Eichmann for the planned racial murder of gyp- 
sies, whom the Germans had decided to extermi- 
nate because they were an ‘asocial element.” The 
dead gypsies have no one else to speak for them.) 
The young woman was beaten — and lucky not 
to be killed by the whip, as so many were — for 
warning the gypsy women never to say they were 
ill, never to complain, never to ask for missing 
mernbers of their families: the German answer to 
all such remarks was immediate death in the gas 
chamber. One day, in the gypsy camp, she saw 
newly born gypsy twins, returned to their mother; 
but Dr. Mengele had sewed them back to back, 
being interested apparently in creating Siamese 
twins. And again, since birth was not allowed to 
Jews, a baby was taken from its mother and 
thrown on a handy fire: the mother walked into 
the electrified fence to kill herself. But, said the — 
girl, women were always doing that; it was the 
quickest way. | 

Behind me, like soft surf, I could hear women 
in the audience, an indrawn sob of horror and 
grief. Horror and grief were the common daily 
emotions in that courtroom. 


| Is impossible to convey the anguish felt only 
by hearing of the anguish suffered. Despair for 
mankind, a real darkening of the mind, would 
have drowned us, had it not been for the few, 
beautiful examples of human solidarity against 
human evil. 

The Danes, led by their King Christian X, saved 
their Jews — to the furious rage of Eichmann. The 
Jews in Denmark never wore a yellow star, because _ 
the King said he would be the first to wear one, if — 
such an order was imposed on any of his people; i 
nor were they herded into Ghettos. The Nazis 
tried, as usual, to inflame the Danes into anti- 
Semitism by publishing obscene lies about Jews. 
The Danes, without hesitation, ferried their Jews 
across the water to Sweden. They hid old Jews i in 
their hospitals, under Danish gentile names; they 
saved the sacred objects of the synagogue in the 
crypt of a Lutheran church. No-Dane disgraced 


himself or his nation by betraying a Jew to the 


Gestapo. Many Danes paid for their humanity 
with their lives. 





Sa Those few hundred Danish Jews — out of some 
~~ seven thousand — whom the Gestapo managed to 
capture while escaping were deported to Theresien- 
stadt, the least murderous of the German con- 
= „centration camps. When the Danes learned of the 
hunger there, everyone from King to cobbler con- 
=o tributed money and sent to their people in captivity 
n the food they needed to remain alive. The Danes 
~~. see nothing extraordinary in their record. 
The Swedes, though neutral in war, were not 
neutral in their humanity. They gave asylum to 
any Jew who could reach their shores; they were so 
_ freehanded” in creating sudden Jewish Swedish 
itizens that Eichmann issued special orders 
gainst them — any Jew known to be obtaining 
\eutral citizenship must be deported to the East, 
< to the gas chambers, immediately. And the Swedes 
| produced a saint, named Raoul Wallenberg, the 
Counselor of the Swedish Legation in Budapest. 
At the rate of 12,000 a day, Eichmann was sending 
_. Hungarian Jewry to its death — this was when the 
War was clearly lost, in the summer and autumn of 
~- 1944. Raoul Wallenberg rented houses in Buda- 
pest, flew the Swedish flag over them, and filled 
them with Jews who were now called Swedes. 
When, at last, freight cars were unobtainable and 
Auschwitz was closed down before the approach 
of the Russian armies, Eichmann — still deter- 
mined to eradicate surviving Jews -— ordered the 
atrocious winter death march of Jews from Hun- 
`- gary to Austria. This was such open and appalling 
-.. murder, for everyone to see, that Himmler finally 
nanded Eichmann to stop it. W allenberg 
ethe stumbling column of people and 
d food, blankets, medicines. He was a 
-fanat too, on the side of the angels. The Rus- 
glans captured Wallenberg in Hungary, and he is 
dead. It passes understanding how the Russians, 
who had themselves suffered so fearfully from the 
Germans, could have harmed this noble man. 
‘The Nazis swooped fast in Norway, but even so, 
| the Norwegian underground managed to lead half 
of Norway’s Jews to safety in Sweden, over terrible 
mountain country in sub-zero weather, past a 
dangerously patrolled frontier. The Dutch staged 
general strikes, in protest against the treatment of 
Jews; the strikes were repressed by the usual Ger- 
“man firing squads. The Nazis raised the bribe for 
betraying Jews; the Dutch continued to hide Jews; 
.. always more Jews were found. Grumbling docu- 
ments from Eichmann’s office discussed this 
© C maddening attitude of the Dutch, who refused to 
~ “sympathize” with the German policy. There are 
countless examples of Italian humaneness which 
“neither a Fascist government, nor war, nor defeat 
(twice defeated, by the Germans, by the Allies), 
: nor the incomprehensible official silence of the 
= Pope could weaken. 
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EICHMANN AND THE PRIVATE CONSCIENCE 


An Italian Jewess, the daughter of a university 
professor, found herself alone (the rest of her fam- 
ily lost, caught) with five small children, her own | 
and her missing brother’s: “I wish to add that I. 
saved my children by handing them over to Chris- ` 
tian families whom I did not know before — differ- : 
ent strata of life of the gentile population. . . 
Each child with another family. My children and 
my brother’s children. . . . I was helped by the 
clergy and also the lay population — laborers. ane 
others, in the city of Rome, the intellectuals. 
The goodness, the kindheartedness I met mie on 
my way. Every Italian Jew owes his- life- to th 3 
Italian population.” : 

The gates of Luxembourg were open to all A 
ing Jews. There, in that tiny defenseless count 
they could rest, hide, remember — in the kindn 
of the Luxembourg people — that they were 
man beings, not hunted animals; and with time — 
and luck, some could obtain visas to safety in _ 
neutral territory. Under the moral leadership of _ 
Elizabeth, Queen Mother of the Belgians, and ` 
with the support of the Primate of Belgium, the 
Belgian underground aided groups of Jews to- 
escape and managed to derail several death trains. 

There were these brave, isolated acts of human- 
ity, and for them we must be eternally grateful. 

There were more, in all the German-occupied ~ 
countries, nameless individuals who protected 
their fellowmen against the savages. The penalty 7 
for helping Jews was death. Everyone who took. 
the risk, rather than aid barbarism or watch from 
a safe distance or close his eyes, bought back a | 
piece of the honor of mankind. And they were — 
effective; they did save lives; they did cheat Eich- 
mann and his servants of their prey. If there had - 
been many many more, millions more, could Eich- 
mann have succeeded as he did? 

The Jews themselves were not sheep led to the 
slaughter. They were too civilized to believe that 
Germans, a reputedly civilized nation, could be- - 
have as these Germans did. The Germans tricked 
the Jews, lied, raised hope and destroyed it, 
mocked, lied again: the soap in the Auschwitz | 
gas chambers, where the people expected a shower -Ț vf 
bath, was made of stone; on death trains the peo- 
ple were given picture postcards of an imaginary 
place, “Waldsee,” and forced to write cheerful ~ 
news back to the Ghetto. No ruse was too mean 
if it served to lull the Jews and keep them from _ 
acts of desperation. There were not so many 
troops to allot to Jew-killing, despite the bureau- E 
cratic mania of Eichmann. j 

And yet, broken in health, starving, and kar 
less, the Jews revolted, even in Auschwitz and 
Treblinka and Sobibor. The revolts could not be 
more than acts of undaunted defiance; few people 
survived. The uprising of the Warsaw Ghetto re- 
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mains a monument to courage; and twenty people 
live to tell the tale, out of half a million. Jewish 
partisans, escaped from the massacre, fought 
in the woods of Poland, in Hungary, in France. 


The little man sits in the dock and listens, day 
after day; and he alone is unmoved; he alone is not 
burdened by the weight of grief and shame and 
outrage which we all carry. He proved this, with- 
out knowing what he did, on the first day of his 
testimony in his own defense. 

On the morning when we would finally hear the 
silent man in the glass dock, the courtroom was 
packed. Dr. Servatius, Eichmann’s German law- 
yer, presented his client and his case. Dr. Servatius’ 
voice had changed, he became a quavering elderly 
gentleman, beseeching these honorable strong 
udges of Israel to pity an insignificant underling. 
All during the Trial, the Court treated Dr. Ser- 
vatius with the most benign courtesy: one had the 
impression that everyone in the streetcar was rising 
to give his seat to an old lady. Dr. Servatius is the 
== good, fat, honest German -~ a pre-war figure of 
~~ affection or caricature, depending on taste. He 
~~ could come here (fee of $25,000 paid by the Israeli 
ae government) to defend Eichmann because his own 

record is clean: he was lucky enough to be in a 
go Wehrmacht regiment all during the war, and so 
_ had no hand in the horrors committed by and in 
‘the name of Germans. 

Eichmann looked different, yellowish-gray, 
afraid at last. His voice was low when he began to 
speak, telling us the story of his life and times. A 

modest young man, he saw an opening in a little- 
known field — the problem of the Jews. He chose 
this career, but he was nobody important; he just 

-` happened to have taken up Jews as his specialty. 

- Nazism wasn’t primarily against Jews, that was the 
second issue: Nazism was against Versailles, against 
the democracies. He was far too obscure to foresee 
where all this would lead; though, for himself, he 

7 went straight as an arrow into the SS. 

<= Recounting his early struggles to get ahead in 

~~ life and the SS, Eichmann said that he desired to 

c learn Hebrew and this provoked the ridicule and 

even. the suspicion of his superiors. But he had seen 
= a Hebrew newspaper published in Riga, and he 

on thought if he could learn the language, he would 
get much useful information. He wanted to take 
lessons from a rabbi; his superiors feared that in 
close contact with a rabbi he might be influenced 
and talk of other things than the Hebrew language. 

_ Finally he overcame their doubts: “It would have 
been easy to say, let’s grab a rabbi and lock him 
up and he’ll have to teach me; but no, I paid three 
marks per hour, the usual price.” 

‘Eichmann was so startled by the low wave of 
sound. this statement evoked from the courtroom 



































that, for the first and only time, he turned his head, 
and stared in an instant’s bewilderment at the 
public. How could he know, this hollow man, 
that what seemed to him a natural phrase exposed 
wastelands of feeling to people who, under no cir- 
cumstances on earth, would have imagined that 
you could “grab” an innocent scholar and jail him 
in order to get lessons for nothing. After all the 
years in hiding, the weeks in this court, Eichmann 
was the same SS officer; he regarded Jews as ob- 
jects, still. Being an honest man, he had. treated 
an object correctly, though under no obligation 
to do so. He paid the object three marks; he re- 
frained from seizing and locking up the object. 
The reaction in the courtroom was spontaneous 
and complex; disbelief, revelation, disgust —- a 
groaning murmur. As time went on, we realized 
that Eichmann would never know why or how 
ordinary people reacted to him or his crimes. 
Hourly, Eichmann grew surer of himself. His 
grasp of the complexities of Nazi bureaucracy was 
dazzling. He never faltered when explaining a ma- 
chinery which seems too involved to have been 
workable; but it was, it was. The workings of his 
own department — RSHA IV B of the Gestapo, 
charged with the | 


organization man of all time. One branch of the 
Nazi government, dedicated to the extinction of 
one branch of the population of Europe, killed 
six million civilians, of whom one million were 
children, in six years. In World War H, spread 
over the entire globe, the total of the dead com- 
batants of twenty-four nations was 14,700,000. 

Eichmann’s memory was fabulous, when he so 
desired. It gave out, when expedient. And even 
replying to his own lawyer, he would not speak to 
the point. It took him five minutes of double-talk | 
not to answer a simple question as to whether he 
had, or had not, been in Berlin on a certain date. 

Dr. Servatius bumbled; he mixed documents; 
he could not find the paper he wanted. Eichmann, 
in control of all papers always, sent the required 
document from his glass dock to his attorney’s desk. 
Very soon, he was conducting his own defense, 
saying, “The assertions I am making will be prayer 
in later documents.” 7 , 

His voice is ugly, with a kard R, a ‘sound that 
makes one think of a hammer and a knife. Neither 
by voice, accent, nor vocabulary is he an educated 
man. As Dr. Servatius fumbled, Eichmann’ S 
voice sharpened: the cold snarl, the bark that many 
of the witnesses remembered was there, one tone 
beneath what we heard. From the first day of his 
testimony, we could imagine Eichmann clearly as 
an old Hungarian Jewish aristocrat had described 
him: “an officer in boots, with one- hand on his 
pistol, in all the pride of his race.” . 


“Final Solution” —— were so > | 
efficient that Eichmann stands out as the greatest 0 











nee A the asend day, Eichmann established his 
line of defense and stuck to it until the end: “I had 
no special positions or privileges — they gave me 
instructions.” Furthermore, he was exclusively 
concerned “with matters of pure transport.” This 
is the reverse of Goebbel’s Big Lie; this is the Little 
able. - He was not unnerved by the testimony of 
witnesses who knew him and dealt with him in his 
years of power, or saw him on his concentration 
camp visits, nor by the avalanche of documents 
showing that he commanded the fate of the Jews 
as no general was able to command a whole thea- 
of war. He wriggled, he talked a great deal; 
turned again and again to the same lies. 
as only a minor bureaucrat. It is possible 
the outside world — lazy, busy with other 
th glancing briefly at headlines — will believe 
: ; him. ‘Should the State of Israel execute this man, 
ae there may well be an outcry in the unharmed, 
spectator countries, and the adjective “vengeful” 
will be applied to the Jews. I am not inventing 
this peculiar if not perverse line of thought; I have 
already heard it bruited about. People who are 
~ forever. opposed to the death penalty, anywhere 
` for any crime, have the right to this opinion. 
_ Others should study the entire trial, as a moral 
obligation, before they dare to condemn the 
‘punishment meted out to Eichmann. In that 
< courtroom in Jerusalem, there could be no doubt 
-as to Eichmann’s guilt, nor the immensity of his 
E Ko: We were not impressed by the Little Lie. 
-= It was no small railway clerk who dealt directly 
on the. highest level with foreign governments. 
Aga again, he diplomatic channels, 


























: these: individuals: rouble the conscience of Ger- 

~ many’s allies. Again and again, Eichmann replied 

icily that these Jews could not be found; his local 

representatives were instructed to discourage “on 

principle” such time-wasting demands for mercy. 

© Jf the named Jew or Jews were not already dead, 

x Eichmann ordered immediate deportation to the 

gas chambers, thus closing the file against future 
intrusion on his work. 

The Laval government tried to save one Jew — 

-a man whose gallantry in the French Army could 

© snot be forgotten. Eichmann answered officially 

that the whereabouts of this hero was unknown, 

but arranged for his instant, secret removal to 

Auschwitz and Cyclon B. Admiral Horthy, the 

-Fascist dictator of Hungary, directed his police 

O tO stop a death train of 1200 Jews and return the 

Jews to. their camp near Budapest. That night 

_.. Eichmann sent buses to collect these reprieved 

-= -people and drive them to rejoin the train far from 

_ the capital. Horthy’s interference annoyed and 

a _ hampered Eichmann; soon Horthy was deposed 
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EICHMANN AND THE PRIVATE CONSCIENCE 


and a thoroughly cooperative puppet was installed. 
The duties, the authority of a minor bureaucrat? 
A new emotion spread and became common tous 
all: flat contempt for the man who had valued no — 
other lives but so shamelessly cherished his own. _ 
Eichmann knew what was happening; he states 
this himself in his deposition-—a four-volume 
document, covering months of questioning during 
which the Israeli police superintendent acted as a _ 
gently prodding psychiatrist and Eichmann talked 
and talked. He deplored what he saw: he found | 
the screams of people strangling in the gas trucks _ 
in Poland unbearable; a fountain of blood, which 
gurgled up through the ground of a mass grave, 
revolted him. Specifically, somewhere near Minsk, 
he saw naked Jews moving forward to the edge of 
a pit where the SS riflemen shot them; some shots 
were sloppy, the half-dead squirmed, so they. fired 
into the heaped bodies as well. Eichmann re- 
ported this scene to an SS leader in Lemberg. — 
“Yes, that is horrible,’ I said to him. “There the | 
young people are being educated to become — 
sadists. . How can you just bang into a pile | 
of people, women and children, how is that pos- 
sible? I said. ‘This can’t be. The people must 
either turn crazy or become sadists. Our own 
people.’ ” Everything about this man is the stuff 
of nightmare: he never thought of the murdered; _ 
he thought of the effect they made on him, and the _ 
probable bad effect on the nerves of the young. SS. oe 
He said he was too squeamish for this sort of | 
thing; “people have told me I could never have 
been a doctor.” So, instead of watching extermi- 
nations, he increased the range of the operation, . = 
speeded it up, wove a net meant to catch every — 
living Jew, and sent them to what he knew. but 
really could not bear to look at. i 
In a single sentence, Eichmann. divided the ; 
world into the powers of light and darkness. He 
chose the doctrine of darkness, as did the majority 
of his countrymen, as did thousands throughout © 
Europe — men with slave minds, pig-greedy for 
power: the Vichy police, the Iron Guard, big and 
little Quislings everywhere. He stated their creed 
in one line: “The question of conscience : a matter. 
for the head of the state, the sovereign.” 3 
Absolved of thought, of responsibility, of guilt, 
and finally of humanity, all is well: the head of 
the state thinks for us, we need only obey. Ifthe | 
head of the state happens to be criminally insane, _ 
that is not our affair. a 
The purpose of all education and all religion’ is 
to fight that creed, by every act of life and until 
death. The private conscience is not only the last 
protection of the civilized world, | it is the one 
guarantee of the dignity of man. And if we have 
failed to learn this, even now, Eichmann i is before 
us, a fact and a symbol, to teach the lesson. 
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In June of 1917, Ernest Hemingway 


graduated from Oak Park High School in the same class with his older sister Marcelline. All thoughts 


of college had been driven from his mind by the war. Ernest's efforts to enlist, what the family heard from him, 


the wounds which he received in Italy, and the long, sometimes restive convalescence which he submitted to at 


home are here described in affectionate detail. This is the third installment to be drawn from Mrs. Sanford’s 


family portrait, AT THE HEMINGWAYS, which will shortly be published by Atlantic, Little-Brown. 


Wis June, 1917, arrived, the boys in our 
senior Class had the war, even more than college, 
on their minds. President Wilson had given up 
neutrality in April, 1917. Ernest put off deciding 
where to go and tried to line up some work for 
the vacation. Our Uncle Alfred Tyler Heming- 
way, of Kansas City, was a friend of Colonel Nel- 
son of the Kansas City Star, and Dad hoped Ernest 
could get a summer job on that fine paper. Uncle 
Tyler made inquiries, but there were no openings 
on the Star until September; the paper would 
take Ernest as a cub reporter at that time if he was 
willing to wait, our uncle told Dad. Ernie de- 
cided to wait. 

Twice before, at the beginning of vacation, 
Ernest had walked up to Walloon Lake after 
taking the boat across from Chicago to the lower 
part of Michigan. Once Louis Clarahan went 
with him, and the other time, as I recall, Harold 
Sampson made the long hike — nearly four 
hundred miles — with him. The boys camped 
along the way, sleeping in pup tents, cooking their 
own meals, swimming or fishing when they 
pleased. They were grateful for lifts they got from 
passing cars. °Our parents admired Ernie’s initia- 


tive, and perhaps it was his account of his adven- 
tures on the way to the cottage that inspired Dad 
and Mother to make the journey in an open car. 
Daddy and Mother and Ernest, with baby 
Leicester on Mother’s lap, drove all the way to 
the cottage in Daddy’s Ford touring car — 460 
miles from Chicago to Walloon Lake. It took them 
four days to make the trip over the dusty, rutted 
roads. (Meanwhile, we girls were going by boat 
and train.) Part of the way, especially near Tra- 
verse City, Dad told us, was only a sand track. 
He had to use the shovel they carried along for 
emergencies on several occasions. 

Dad brought a tent for camping, and some of the 
party slept in the car on their way north. He took 
pictures of Mother and Ernest frying eggs over a 
campfire as they all breakfasted along the route 
toward Petoskey. When our parents and their 
two boys finally got to Windemere, they were as 
proud as if they had discovered a new continent. 
Dad was right. It was an achievement in that 
year to drive so many miles with a two-year-old 
along. Hotels were found only in the larger 
cities, and they were many miles apart in 1917. 

All that summer Ernest worked with Dad on our 


























ne Longfield’ a across the lake from Windemere. 
With the help of a farmer, Warren Sumner, and 

| Warren’ s- mule, they moved off the old tenant 
_. farmhouse on a stoneboat. Under the apple trees, 
they. built a new icehouse, which Warren prom- 
ed to fill during the winter. He said he would 
cut the ice after Walloon froze over and store it 
between layers of sawdust until we were ready to 
¿use it the. next season. Daddy and Ernest took 
of a big vegetable garden on Longtield, and 





on the farm. They also put in more 
a was Jo all hard labor; Srnie 


i ta poniedil a of new friends in Bay 
w, a mile from Petoskey, that summer, among 
. ~ them Sterling Sanford, a senior at the University 
~ of Michigan: Red-haired Frances Butterfield from 
Louisiana; the Grundy family, Bill, Lillian, and 
~~... Mary, of Louisville, Kentucky; and the Gregory 
-o girls, Ruth and Alice, also from Kentucky, joined 
with Owen White and his little brother, Kenneth, 
-and others in picnics at Menonaqua Beach, 
swimming parties, and trips to the roller-skating 
rink. I hated having to leave all this when it was 
time for me to go home. At Walloon that August, 
Mother agreed that I might return the Bay View 
| “hospitality by asking the whole crowd to a potluck 
ae at our cottage. 
Ernie was delighted they were coming. When 
we: talked over plans for the party, he offered to 









— o wee would come by train 


ugh, 2 
A ported were damp f ron che aag Wy the time 
they landed at our dock. The rest of the Bay View 
group had crowded into Sterling Sanford’s Buick. 

. "They drove the ten miles over the sandy hills and 
ve arrived in time for lunch. 

_.. Ernest enjoyed my new friends, and he showed 
‘the boys around and was pleasant to the girls as 
he acted as host in Daddy’s absence. The Bay 
View crowd had brought sandwiches and potato 
salad with them, and I had fixed a huge hot 
meat and macaroni casserole and made two choc- 

© olate mahogany cakes. Just as we were finishing 

_ dessert, another boat drew up at the dock, and 
_ Ernie and Sunny hurried down from the screened- 
porch dining room to see who had arrived. To 

our delight, it was Dad, the busy doctor, back 
from delivering a baby in Chicago. He was 
whistling as he walked up the grassy slope from 
> the dock to meet us. 
© “Just in time for dessert, I see!’ said Daddy 
ee gaily. “My, but it's good to get back in God's 
s country after the heat of the city. Feel that breeze! 








oth cut the hay on about twenty acres of. 


take our open launch down to the foot of the lake. 
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Does anybody care if I peel my coat off. and roll 
up my sleeves?” : 

In less than a minute Daddy was chatting wih A 
our guests, and in less than an hour he wasa = 
friend of all of them. Daddy had a gift for friend- ~ 
ship. When he was not in one of his stern moods, 
Daddy was a “real charmer,” as Mother said. 

Sterling Sanford had brought his camera along, ~ 
and he and my father took snapshots of the group. — 
Later, these pictures became especially valuable. 
to us, as they were some of the last ones taken. of 
Ernest, with all of us, before he went to Kansas 
City a few weeks later to start his first job asa 
reporter on the Kansas City Star. The legend | > 
it that Ernie ran away from home, but this simply. 
is not so. Daddy bought him his ticket and saw. 
him off, and during his first weeks in Kansas City, 
Ernest stayed with our Uncle Alfred Tyler Hem- 
ingway. The pictures. meant a lot to me for- 
another reason, since Sterling Sanford went into. 
the Army soon after that, and. exchanging pictures. k 
of that picnic with him led to-a correspondence- 
and eventually to a dove. that, has lasted all our 
lives. $ 

That fall I entered Oberlin Cotservatory, and | 
besides my musical studies I took dramatic reading E 
and English composition and audited a class in ` 
sociology. I got no credit for it, of course, but I 
found that I liked sociology even more than piano 
and violin, and I enjoyed my brief experience 
writing for the college paper.. r 

While I was away at college, Ursula was starting : 
high school, where she made excellent marks and. 





never had to be tutored in anything: © 
in the sixth grade of the Holmes Schoo 
sister Carol entered kindergarten. thi L Err 
was earning his own living for the first time in his 
life. So Mother and Daddy had only one baby 
left at home, little. Lessie, who was. oe two and. 
a half. : 7 





|e ‘st liked Kansas City. His letters to me and — 

the family that fall told of his excitement at being 
a real reporter on a real newspaper at last. He 
covered, as he told us, fires, fights, and funerals, 
and anything else not important enough for the 
other, more experienced reporters. Ernie was 
learning a lot; he told us about his new friends _ 
on the paper, many of them men who were years _ 
older than he. He met a movie star, and he wrote E 
me three pages of raves about her. 

Although at first Ernest stayed with Unek 
Tyler and Aunt Arabell White Hemingway in 
their house on Walnut Street, he soon found a 
room of his own nearer to the Star office downtown. 
He was feeling very grown-up at being so inde- 
pendent. My letters to him oat kiddish by 


comparison, as all I could write him about were 
=- my activities at Oberlin. Instead of feeling older 
than he, I now felt younger, because his new ex- 
periences made him seem so much a man of the 
world. Like father, he had a rare talent for friend- 
ships. He had the ability to be congenial with 
people of all ages and from all backgrounds. 
Underlying all Ernest’s pleasures in his new 
experiences and his work on the paper was his 
great, compelling desire to get into the war. 
He had tried to enlist in all the services, he wrote 
me. He told me that the Army, the Navy, and 
the Marine Corps had all turned him down, not 
for being underage, since he was past eighteen, 
but he could not pass the physicals because of his 
inherited bad eye. 
“We all have that bad eye, like Mother’s,” I 
_ remember he wrote in one letter. “But P’ll make 
it to Europe some way in spite of this optic. I 
can’t let a show like this go on without getting 
in on it. ‘There hasn’t been a real war to go to 
since. Grandfather Hemingway’s shooting at the 
battle of Bull Run.” That Grandfather Heming- 
ay served at V icksburg and wasn’t in the battle 
of Bull Run did not affect Ernie's point at all. 
< I sympathized. 
-= Ernie wrote that he liked newspaper work. 
-Thet early in 1918 came a letter full of jubila- 
tion. He told us that he had been a to 
interview a group of Italian Red Cross officers 
who had corme to the United States to recruit 
volunteers for the American Red Cross Ambulance 
Corps in Italy. When he interviewed them for the 
Star, he learned that the Red Cross was rapa 
men who were in general good health but who 
were unable to fulfill the physical requirements 
i of our own country’s armed services. 
= Ernest was delighted. At last he had found a 
ay to get to the war in Europe. He signed up 
© at once and was ordered to report to Ambulance 
Unit 4 for Italy, and he called several of his friends 
_ — men who had also been turned down by our 
= Army or Navy for one defect or another — to tell 
5 them about the opportunity. 
: Ernie s own enthusiasm was contagious. Theo- 
i dore Brumback, son of a judge in Kansas City, 
<. was one of several who joined the Italian Ambu- 
_ lance Corps with Ernest. Charles Hopkins, a city 
editor of the Star from Muskogee, Oklahoma, 
© wanted to go with them too, but he was not 
exempt from the draft. 
Ernest wroté us in the spring of 1918 that every- 
_.. thing was set for him and his buddies to come to 
-` Qak Park for one final fishing trip to the North 
- Woods. The American Red Cross, Ernest told us, 
would send a telegram to our house to notify the 
boys when to be in New York to sail for Italy. 
‘They were sure of at least three weeks’ notice 






































before sailing, they had been told, and Ernest 
assured our parents that the telegram would come 
in time to provide a good seven days’ notice of the 
actual sailing day on the S. S. Conte Grande. 
Dad and Mother and all of us were tremendously 
pleased that the boys were coming to Oak Park. 

The group of five or six young men had a regular 
house party with our family late that May. Daddy 
took lots of pictures of Ernie and the gang, and he 
was thrilled that Ernie was finally getting to do 
what he had so longed for. My father would 
mention at this time how he himself had longed 
to serve in the Spanish-American War, but be- 
cause he was married and the first baby had just 
arrived, he did not get a chance to be active in 
the Army Medical Corps, as he had hoped to be. 
I think, however, that Daddy was secretly relieved 
that Ernest was to be in a noncombatant branch. 
Dad himself was a medical examiner for the local 
draft board in Oak Park. 

I had come home from Oberlin at Christmas, 
following an attack of appendicitis. But when 
the question of my returning for the second semes- 
ter came up, Daddy and Mother announced that 
I was not going back; it had cost them a good 
deal more than they expected. So, at the time 
Ernest and his friends visited Oak Park and sailed 


for Italy, I was nearby at the Congregational — a 


Training School on Ashland Avenue in Chicago, 
and, of course, I was with the family in Oak 
Park every weekend. 


Wraes Ernest left for the Red Cross service in 
Italy, he expected to be behind the lines. But 
after he landed and had driven an ambulance for 


a few days, he and his pal Bill Horne found the ae 
place where they were stationed toosafeandrather — 0 


dull. They heard there was a chance to volunteer | 
for a special branch,.the Red Cross Rolling Can- 
teen Service, which operated right up to the front 
lines. It was early July, and Ernest was excited 
and happy when he wrote us that he and Bill had 
managed to work their way forward, where. 

things were going on. He had volunteered to be 
one of the bicycle riders who distributed mail, 


chocolate; and tobacco to the soldiers in othe... 
The attack on the Piave had 


trenches at the front. 
started, and the Austrians were shelling the Ital- 
ians only about fifty yards away, across the Piave 
River. 

Dad and Mother lived for Ernest's ici He 
wrote only once, and briefly, as I remember, those 
first few days. Dad had always loved . Ernest 
especially dearly, and he missed him and prayed 
for him daily. Mother prayed too, and felt sure 
Ernie would be protected from harm. Mother 





















had a calm faith, but Daddy was very tense, 
-worrying about Ernest’s safety. All the while, 
< Dad continued his heavy schedule of medical 
ils, visits to the hospital patients, and long hours 
of work as an examiner for the draft board. 
= On July 8, 1918, while Ernest was on his bicycle, 
delivering mail and chocolate — it was seven 
-days after he had transferred to the Rolling Can- 
teen Service, and less than ten days after he had 
gone to the active front in Italy — he was handing 
chocolate and a cigarette to an Italian soldier 
when a trench-mortar shell hit and almost buried 
It knocked him unconscious and filled his 
below the waist with over two hundred 
shrapnel. When he came to and went to 
e of a wounded Italian, he was hit again, 
vith a machine-gun bullet, below the left knee. 
Ted Brumback wrote us about it from Milan, 
-and my father later gave Ted's letter to Oak 
o o Leaves, the local newspaper, which printed it on 
~~ October 5, 1918. This is what Ted told us: 





















Co [have just come from seeing Ernest at the American 

Red Cross hospital here. He is fast on the road to 

¿> recovery and will be out a whole man once again, so 
~ the doctor says, in a couple of weeks. 

Although some two hundred pieces of shell were 
lodged in him, none of them are above the hip joint. 
Only a few of these pieces were large enough to cut 
deep, the most serious of these being two in the knee 
and two in the right foot. The doctor says there will 
be no trouble about these wounds healing and that 

Ernest will regain entire use of both legs. 
_-Now that I have told you about his condition, I 
ppose you would like to know all the circumstances 
case. Let me say right here that you can be very 
r son’s actions. He is going to receive a 













= was giving out chocolate. The concussion of the explo- 
= sion knocked him unconscious and buried him in 
earth. There was an Italian between Ernest and the 
shell. He was instantly killed, while another, standing 
a few feet away, had both his legs blown off. 

7 A third Italian was badly wounded and this one 
_ Ernest, after he had regained consciousness, picked up 
‘on his back and carried to the first aid dugout. He 
says he did not remember how he got there nor that 
he had carried a man, until the next day, when an 
“o Ytalian officer told him all about it and said that it had 

been voted to give him a valor medal for the act. 
_ Naturally, being an American, Ernest received the 
_. pest of medical attention. He had only to remain a 
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day or so at a hospital at the front when he was sent o= | 
to Milan to the Red Cross hospital. Here he is being `. 
showered with attention by American nurses, as he is 
one of the first patients in the hospital. n : 
I have never seen a cleaner, neater and prettier. ~ 
place than the hospital. You can rest easy in your — 
mind that he is receiving the best care in Europe. And. 
you need have no fear for the future for Ernest. tells. 
me that he intends now to stick to regular ambulance — 
work which, to use his own words, “is almost as safe 
as being at home. .. .” n Bh a 
By the time this letter will reach you he will be bac 
in the section. He has not written himself becau 
one or two of the splinters lodged in his fingers. 
have made a collection of shell fragments and bul 
that were taken out of Ernie’s leg, which will t 
made up into rings... . es 
In a postscript, Ernest added, whimsically: 





DEAR FOLKS: : B oy 
I am all O.K. and include much love to yeo 
parents. I’m not near sọ much of a hell roarer as 
Brummy makes me out. Lots of love. 
pi ERNIE 
Sh — Don’t worry, Pop! rr 
It wasn’t until late September of 1918 that Ernie 
wrote us at length about his narrow escape. This 
letter was also printed in Oak Leaves, at my father’s — 
suggestion. The article in the paper was headed 
“Wounded 227 Times,’ and the editor said: ` 
“Dr, ©. E. Hemingway, whose son, Ernest M. _ 
Hemingway, was the hero of a fine Red Cross 


exploit in Italy, as told in a recent issue of Oak 
Leaves, has received a letter from North Winship; 
American. Consul at. Milan, Italy, praising ` th 
courage of the doctor’s son and announcing 
intention of keeping aneye on him.” > 0 

Daddy, who was so devoted to Ernest, seemed 
greatly relieved when he was safe in the hospital _ 
and having the best of care after his disastrous 
experience. Ernest wrote Dad in detail about the 
silver plate the Italian surgeons had put in his 
kneecap, and he went into medical detail in later 
letters telling how the doctor removed the shrapnel 
pieces from his feet and legs. He made light © 
of his pain. E S ee 

One night late that fall, Marion Vose and. [I 
decided to go to a movie near our school in Chi- 
cago. By accident, after the feature, we saw ao 
newsreel about the work of the American Red .. 
Cross in Italy. The new Red Cross hospital in 
Milan was described and shown. Suddenly, in >- 
the silent film, Ernest appeared. He was in ` 
uniform, sitting in a wheelchair on the hospital — 
porch, being pushed by a pretty nurse. Over his ~ 
lap was spread a robe of knitted wool squares. 
He smiled at the camera and waved a crutch for a 
second. I was hysterical with excitement. At the 
end of the regular picture, I waited for the news- 
reel to come on again. They didn’t run it. Marion 








Vose and I went to the manager and asked if we 
could please see it again. We told him why. He 
was kind and said if we wanted to wait until 
the theater was empty, he would run it once more, 
just for us. 

Later the manager came over and sat with us 
as we saw Ernie smile once more. Then the 
manager gave us the name of the next theater 
where this same newsreel would be shown. Even 
though it was midnight, I stopped in at a drug- 

_ store to telephone the family in Oak Park to tell 
Daddy and Mother where they could see Ernest 

in the movie the next day. My parents went to 
that theater the following night, and I joined them. 

We all wiped away tears of joy while we watched 
Ernest smiling as he sat in his wheelchair on the 
hospital terrace, wearing his military cap and 

=- overcoat. We had not seen him for almost six 

on months. l 

Mother told 1 me later that Daddy followed that 
p ‘newsreel all over Chicago. Mother saw it twice 

_-more herself, and I caught it again at another 

; ‘neighborhood theater. No film ever did a family 

< more good. It was as though Ernest had died in 

battle, and we had mourned him, and now he 
had come to life again on celluloid. We wrote 

Ernest to ‘ask if the nurse who wheeled him in 
the film was the same pretty one called Agnes 
he had told us about in his letters. 

She was not, he wrote back. 

“Ag is prettier than anybody you guys ever 
saw,” he informed us. “Wait till you see her!” 























I. was early January of 1919 when we finally 
_ received the long-awaited word that Ernest was 
about to sail home from Italy. Even before we 
~ “knew the hour of his arrival in Chicago, Dad had 
heard. about a newspaper interview with Ernest, 
at the dockside in New York, which was printed 
< in the Chicago Evening American, January 21, 1919. 
-The newspaper correspondent in New York told 
of the landing of the Giuseppe Verdi of the Trans- 
atlantic American Line; the ship had sailed from 
_ Genoa and Gibraltar bringing four hundred offi- 
cers and men — the entire U.S. naval aviation 
unit, which. had been stationed at Porto Corsini, 
y, on the Adriatic shore. One of the sixty- 
os ight: cabin passengers on board was “the worst 
E shot-up: man that had come home from the war 
area; Ernest M. Hemingway, of 600 North Kenil- 
o worth Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois. Hemingway,” 
the newspaper article went on, “was the first 
-~ American to be wounded on the Italian front 
~~ and the King of Italy awarded him a silver medal 
a for valor and the Italian Croce di Guerra.” 
ET <- Dad received a telegram from Ernest in New 





















York saying his train would be in Chicago that 
night. Daddy picked me up at my school down- 
town and took me with him to the La Salle Street 
station. It was a cold, snowy January night, and 
when we got to the station, Daddy asked me to 
stay up at the head of the stairs in the train shed 
and wait there, while he went down to the train 
platform. He wanted to meet Ernest alone. 
Mother, of course, was waiting at home in Oak 
Park with the other children. I could hardly 
bear the suspense as I stood there in the chilly air. 
I peered down the stairway toward the trains. I 
heard the puffing engines coming and going. Each 
time there was a new sound from below I felt sure 
it was Ernest’s train. 

Suddenly Ernie was there. He had on an over- 
seas cap and was wearing a British-type khaki- 
colored uniform, partly covered by a long black 
broadcloth cape flung over his shoulders. The 
cape was fastened at the neck with a double 
silver buckle. He was wearing knee-high brown 
leather boots, and he was limping a little and lean- 
ing on a cane. He climbed up the stairway slowly 
toward me, one step at a time. Dad was trying to 
get Ernest to hold onto him. At last Ernie was 
at the top of the stairs. 


“Hello, Ivory! How’s the old keed?” he saig id. aoe 


as he kissed me. 

I dissolved in tears. Ernic was Rate: again, 
looking older and more tired but as pink-cheeked 
and as dimpled as ever. His thick brown hair 
gleamed under his overseas cap. 

Dad was moving about nervously. He was ex- 
cited, and eager to help Ernest to get out to the car. 

“Here, boy! Here, lean on me! Dad urged, 
as we started out of the station down another long 
flight of steps toward the waiting Ford. 

“Now, Dad,” said Ernie, “I've managed all 
right by myself all the way over from Milano. 
I think I can make it OK now.” He gestured 
toward Dad. “You and Marce go ahead to the 
car. PH follow down the steps at my own pace. 
Im pretty good with this old stick.” He was. 
But we both waited and walked sed with him 
to the car. 

Dad dropped me off at my school on the way. 
out to Oak Park, and I didn’t see Er nest again pe 
until I got home that weekend. But he wasn’t _ 


the same old friend and playmate I had known, 


Though much less than a year had passed since — 
he had gone to Europe, and only a year and a half 
ago we had graduated from high school together, - 
a lifetime of new experiences -= war, death, agony, 
new people, a new language, and love — had 
crowded into Ernest’s life. 

Morning after morning he lay i in his big green- 
painted i iron bed in his third-floor room. He rarely 
stayed in bed all day, but it seemed to help his 























aching legs if he was not up and walking for more 
than half the day. I can vividly remember the 
sight of his brown hair dark against the white 
© pillows: Usually he had his Red Cross knitted 
~~. cover spread over him on top of his other bed- 
clothes — the same one we had seen in the news- 
reel, with its gay green, red, black, yellow, and 
o> white squares. He didn’t like to be without this 
cover somewhere around. When we asked him 
-= why, he said it kept him from being so homesick 
for Italy. 
na Ernie was remarkably uncomplaining about his 
| aae from the festered places on his skin. Tiny 
apnel bits kept working their way out of his 
and feet. He had visited Oak Park hospital, 
re Daddy and his doctor colleagues had exam- 
ed him carefully. He didn’t have to have any 
more operations, as I recall, but he needed con- 
stant medical care. Often he was in real pain, but 
usually by the time he came downstairs he was 
oral gute cheerful. He wrote lots of letters to Italy, 
< and he read for hours at a time in bed. He read 
verything around. the house. All the books, all 
k the magazines, even the American Medical Journal 

: from Dad's office downstairs. 

Ernie also took out great numbers of books from 
the public library. Though he rested most of the 
mornings when he first came home, by lunchtime 
he was usually dressed in his good-looking Red 
_» Cross uniform and his high, well-polished brown 
-. . cordevan boots. He was proud of these boots and 

= shined. them daily. After lunch with the family 
he. ould put on his overseas cap, and, taking his 
would start out for a walk. He tried 
iis old friends, but few of them were 
nd. town- or- free during the daytime, as he 
oo was. “Most of his pals now had jobs or had gone 

back to college after their demobilization. So 
he began going to the high school in the after- 

: noons; itwasa place where he felt at home. 
< o Ernest was soon in demand as a speaker. Vari- 
a organizations around town wanted him to 
oo speak on his war experiences. I remember one 
talk he gave at the high school in March of 1919. 
The headline in the Trapeze of March 21 refers to 
“Lieutenant Hemingway.” “That was a quick 
© way to get promoted,” he said to us afterward, 
and we all laughed. (He had been an honorary 

iai second lieutenant while in the Red Cross.) 
_- Ernest also talked informally to the visitors 
eee. © who came to the house to greet him and to see 
per =>> his souvenirs. He had shipped home a trunk full 
of weapons and many types of uniforms. Some 
of the latter he had won in strip-poker games, he 
old us. Among his souvenirs of the war were a 
er eke aptured — Austrian automatic revolver, a gas 

-.- mask, and his punctured trousers. The bloodstains 
_ were still visible on them, and Ernie took this 
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garment with him to show his audiences. Ernie 
enjoyed showing his trophies, but actually it was 
Dad who invited most of the friends and neighbors > 
to see Ernie shoot off his star shells in our back- — 
yard — brilliant signal lights my brother had man- | 
aged to bring home with his other baggage. ; 


IR BETWEEN these extrovert activities, Ernie had — 
quiet, almost depressed intervals when he retired: ae 
to his room away from the well-wishers. and cur ios 
ity seekers. It was during one of these quic 
that I was very upset about somethi 
nected with Ernie in any way. I thi : 
dent happened about a month after he got h 
from Europe. I remember I had climbed 
stairs to his room that evening to bring him so: 
mail or magazines. He noticed that something 1 
was wrong. 7 
“Whats the matter, Mazaween?” Ernie asked — 
kindly. “Something got the old sistereen. down?” 
We talked for a few minutes, and I let off steam ` 
to Ernie just as I used to before he had gone to — 
Kansas City. | 
Then Ernest said, “Here, take a nipper of this, E 
Mazaween.” He held out a bottle marked küm- ` 
mel. Hesitatingly, I tasted the warm, sweet, — 
anise-flavored drink. I rolled it on my tongue, but _ 
I didn’t drink it. a 
“Don't be afraid,” Ernie said, “drink it up, Sis, 
it can’t hurt you. There’s great comfort in that. - 
little bottle,” he told me, “not just for itself. But it 
relaxes you when the pain gets bad. Mazaween. Le 
he said, “don’t be afraid to taste all the othe 
things in life that aren’t here in Oak Park. © 
life is all right, but there’s a whole big world out _ 
there full of people who really feel things. They - 
live and love and die with all their feelings. Taste ` 
everything, Sis,’ he went on. “Don’t be- afraid: A 
to try new things just because they are new. — 
Sometimes I think we only half live over here. 
The Italians live all the way. W hat some of those 
guys I got to know in the hospital had been 
through! I could tell you stories, Maz —° I 
begged him to tell me. Ernie said he didn’t want —_ 
to shock me, but some of the stories came out, 
bits at a time. P 
Ernie said that, as he picked up more Saloa 
Italian and understood all the words, he had 
heard some pretty raw tales. He told me a few. 
of them, though I suppose they were well ex- | 
purgated. In all the stories he told the. family, 
Ernie was careful not to shock the sensitivities of 
our Victorian-trained parents. For Ernest it 
must have been something like being put in a box 
with the cover nailed down, to come home to 
conventional, suburban Oak Park after his vivid 































experiences. I wondered after that night if he 
would ever again be happy living at home. 
Naturally, Ernie made some new Italian friends, 
who lived nearby in Chicago. The Italian vice 
consul, Nicki Nerone, was a great friend of his. 
It was through the vice consul and the Italian- 


<> Ernests medal and honor, that a group of Italians 
-© organized a wonderful party which they gave 
for Ernest at our home. A committee called on 
my parents to present their plan. At first, Mother 
and Dad didn’t understand. Why should all these 
people want to come out to our house and bring 
their own food? It didn’t seem reasonable. But 
- Ernest explained. 7 
- “Let ’em come, Dad. What they are saying is 
| that they want to bring everything. They'll bring 
- „all the food and an orchestra and opera singers, 
: ‘drinks. and the whole works.” 
_ “But the expense! We couldn't accept all that,” 
K Daddy protested. 
< “They like to do it, Pop. You only hurt their 
feelings if you don’t let them come. They love 
- fiestas, and they want to show that they love 
Americans too. Just relax, Dad, you'll enjoy it.” 
ae So it was arranged. We were to invite as many 
of our friends as we wished. The Italian hosts 
-would bring their friends, and refreshments for 
at least fifty people. Our house could easily ac- 
commodate them all. That was the beginning of 
the fabulous Italian parties at our home. 

True to their word, on the appointed Sunday — 
it had to be Sunday, as most of the people in this 
group worked six days a week in their jobs — out 
to Oak Park came cars full of voluble, laughing, 

_black-haired people, carrying huge hampers 
_ packed with rich foods. When the Italians un- 
loaded their hampers and boxes, the spaghetti 
and meat dishes were arranged in the center of 
our big dining-room table. These were surrounded 
by platters of roast chicken, strange, delicious 
fish salads, plates of small, sweet pastries, and 
other dishes of tasty tarts, filled with highly sea- 
“soned ground meats and cheese. Near them stood 
-frosted cakes, long loaves of crusty Italian bread, 
and gallon jugs of red and white wines. 
< = Three members of the chorus of the Chicago 
-< Grand. Opera Company were part of the group. 
~ Several others, on weekdays chefs in some of the 
best restaurants in Chicago, put on their aprons 
and went right to work in our kitchen. They took 
- charge of everything. 
The musical members proceeded to give us a 























American organizations, whose members knew of . 


A 





concert of opera arias sung with: all the volume and 
gestures they used on the stage. One of the Ital- 
ians had brought a guitar, another had his violin, 


and still another played the trumpet. These 
musicians accompanied the singers with gusto. 
The concert took place in Mother’s music room. 

Even Daddy, still rather dubious about the 
whole affair, especially since it was held on Sun- 
day, finally entered into the spirit of the occasion. 
It was impossible to resist the friendliness of these 
generous people who had come to do honor to 
his son. | 

At last the Italian photographer, a akaona 
arranged the whole crowd, the chefs, the musi- 
cians, and our family i in a group. We all stood just 
under the balcony in the music room. The pho- 
tographer ducked behind his camera, put his 
black cloth over his head, and sang out, “Geeve 
a smile, please!” 

We all grinned. The rasaline picture showed u us 
a very happy group. 

We Hemingways loved every minute of the 
party, even when we understood only part of 
what was being said by our Italian host-guests. 
But we realized how sincerely they meant it when 


they told us how happy and proud they. were to be y | oe 7 





able to celebrate Ernest's return from Tt wi 
this fiesta at his own home. © ee 

One thing, however, seemed to- “disappoint 
them. We had not invited enough guests of our ~ 
own to eat up all the food. The Italian group 
would come out soon again, they told us. Such a 
beautiful house, they said with feeling, should be 
filled with many friends. 

For days Ernie had been watching the mails. 
He was irritable and on edge with the waiting. 
Then the letter came. After he read it, he went to 
bed and was actually ill. We didn’t know what 
was the matter with him at first. He did not 
respond to medical treatment, and he ran a tem- 
perature. Dad was worried about him. I went 
up to Ernie’s room to see if I could be of any help 
to him. He thrust the letter toward me. 

“Read it,” he said from the depths of his grief. 
“No. PI tell you.” Then he turned to the wall. 

Ag, he told me, was not coming to America. She : 
was going to marry an Italian. major instead. teu 

In time Ernest felt better. He got out among hig” : 





friends again. I have thought many times that the op 


letter from Agnes may have been the most valu- 
able one my brother ever received. Perhaps with- 
out that rankling memory, A Farewell to Arms 
might never have ‘been written. 
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I FIND My teeth gritted to- 
gether, my face set hard. 
Yet I am only reading, 
something I know and like, 
alone. What am I re- 
sisting? 

I am sitting on the bal- 

| cony outside my bedroom 
with a tray of coffee beside me. As it is only a 
quarter to eight, the air is still cool. Probably the 
sun won’t make itself felt before ten o’clock, when 
I begin teaching, so I’m free of both duty and 
discomfort for more than two hours. 

The small sound of bare feet on the concrete 
floor causes me to raise my eyes. The boy stands 
there, bowing slightly, his huge black eyes fixed on 
my face. He doesn’t mean to be ingratiating, and 
I should be thankful that he likes being polite, an 
unusual taste among local servants. 

Has Madam finished with the tray? Yes, thank 
you. 

A few minutes later I hear the swish and sing of 
the mosquito net being drawn back on its runners 
over my bed while the water runs into the bath 
from the electric geyser, ready for him to wash 
the “clots,” as he calls them. It’s wonderful to 
have them washed and ironed every single day, to 
cook only when I want to, to have the whole back- 
ground of my life so completely taken care of that 
I can give all my time to reading and writing. 
And all at a cost of about 5 per cent of my salary. 

I bend my eyes again to my book, Middlemarch. 
I like long, solid Victorian novels, especially the 
witty and critical ones, and especially in this most 
unsolid environment, where everything seems 
about to blow away at any moment out of the 





lecturing in order to devole full time to writing. This is her first appearance 


perpetually open windows. A little breeze stirs 
the pages. I look up for a moment at the white 
block of flats opposite. Nothing but open windows, 
with a flutter of curtain here and there, and a 
sound of saucepan lids. 

Under the ragged palm trees strolls the garden 
boy, his long, dangerous-looking machete dangling 
from his hand, his chewstick dangling from his 
wide, thick mouth. He has a shallow, impertinent 
face, as if someone had put his chin on the table 
and hit him hard with a mallet while his bones 
were still soft, leaving him short from crown to 
jaw and wide from cheekbone to cheekbone. 
When I meet him on the stairs at midday, I myself 
hot and tired from a paltry two hours’ teaching, 
he sheltering from the heat and performing his 
daily task of sweeping the staircase, he will get 
imperceptibly in the way, so that I have to pass 
close to him while he looks me up and down with 
a hundred thousand years of male dominance in 
his subhuman stare and exudes with his reek of 
palm oil and historic sweat a drawled, “Good 
uffernoon, Madam.” 

Out in the garden, he asserts the right of even a 
bandy-legged little man without property, au- 
thority, or any predictable future to take his time 
over whatever they pay him five pounds a month 
to do. Above his full-skirted khaki shorts, dis- 
carded by a master four times his size, and the 
grimy singlet, more holes than substance, a little 
round yellow hat like a scone perches in happy 
defiance of the impressive native robes that sweep 
slowly by on the bicycle of a chief clerk. 

By the time I have to go and teach, it has begun, 
quite suddenly, to be hot, and though the sunlight 
is not bright there is a glare thatemakes me put 
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on my sunglasses as soon as I leave the house and 
take the path to the garages. It seems silly to get 
the car out for a journey of less than half a mile, 
but the way home will be uphill and the tempera- 
ture will be between eighty and ninety. I drive 
past the boys’ farms and their quarters, which I 
try not to see. They are smaller than the garages, 
more like pigsties than anything else. The women, 
a on their open fires outside, wave to me 

s I go past, and now. the road, developing a 
a surface, quickly becomes suburban. There 
isa notice on the wide grass verge saying “No 
Farming.’ aa 

In the distance I can see the bush receding from 
green to blue, but on either side of me the neat 
white houses owe more to English ideas of re- 
spectable comfort than to any tropical needs, and 
each tries to hide behind a high transparent 
hedge. One of them belongs to friends of mine. 
He lectures in accountancy, she helps me with my 
© dressmaking. I turn into their drive in the hope 
of finding her at home. 
She comes out at once with her great coronet of 


an red-gold hair glittering in the sun. 


“Talk of the devil! Can you come in before 


os lunch and see those new dress patterns I got” 


I say I would love to. 

“Sorry I can’t ask you in sooner, but I've 
got ever so many things to do before then. I must 
see that the boy polishes the floor, and then go 
into town and get my bitties — you know, just 

a few frozen vegetables and some pickles. | got 
aye I call the big things on Monday, as usual. 
And then I’ve the lunch to get. I don’t know how 
: Pm going to manage it all.” 

I nod. The engine is still running. 

-“Right, then,” she says. “I'll expect you half 
twelve, or more like one.” 

_ Ldrive on to the Arts Block, where I find my 

ie class waiting for me, glumly. 

-~ I say good morning to them as I take my place 
at the table they are sitting around, but their six 


black thick-featured faces just stare toward the 


; center without a reply. The girls always look a 
little uncomfortable under the stress of this un- 
-gracious custom. They come from good families 


| “and from: boarding schools, run for the most part 
by nuns and missionaries. 


The men, in many 
„Cases, have been clerks and teachers for some time 
and have gained the necessary qualifications for 
entry to the University College by correspond- 
ence. Even those who have come straight from 


< school will have led a free, assertive life in the 


holidays at home, where they will have been re- 
garded as the pride of the village and will often 
have been made village elders at the age of 


# A 7 _ fifteen or. so. 
pas _ Two and ashalf years ago, when I first came, 





this deliberate lack of response used to rile me. It 
was as insufferable as the jeering, prurient stare of 
the big class of general students, who used to lean 
back on their benches eying me insolently while I 
tried to make Milton’s theology intelligible to 
them. 

From Anglophobe, Afrophil English people they 
had gleaned the idea that everyone who came 
from England to lecture to them was a deadbeat 
who couldn’t get a decent job at home and came 
to Africa to earn three times what he was worth 
and find out what it was like to have servants and 
a car. Against the background of this treasured 
conviction, one lectured to a small group of 
people who knew. themselves to be true intel- 
lectuals and the future leaders of their nation, a 
small group of people who had read about as 
much as one had read oneself at the age of fourteen 
and who had never seen another country. 

But, happily, this stony. beginning is only an 
external survival from the bad old days. Since 
then, an unchallengeable testimonial has been 
found in the person of an Englishman with a large 
car and a highly paid job with many allowances 
who was once my pupil in England. „Informal re- 
lations have been established between me and t 
individual members of the honors 
been several times to my flat for a of that 
blend of cramming and light refreshment that all 
leaders of student opinion claim as the right of 
every student. It is only in certain circumstances 
that they feel it necessary to re-erect a foot or two 
of the old barrier. 

The circumstances are, in fact, only one circum- 
stance — the presence of their hero, O. K. There 
he sits, his oddly pointed head and vivid, vindic- 
tive little face bowed toward the table, sending 
forth waves of prohibition that prevent them from 
returning my greeting or raising their eyes. l 

The students are reviewing for their final ex- 
amination. This morning I tell them to spend 
twenty minutes planning an answer, which should 
take forty minutes to write out in full, to some 
question that I dig out from the back of a note- 
book. Instead of writing it out, they wilt ‘spend = ; 
the forty minutes discussing their notes. 

After a short period of doodling, five’ pencils. 
begin to work steadily. O. K. Balogun; without 
any hesitation, takes a fountain pen from his’ 
pocket, unscrews the cap, writes four half-lines 
firmly on a large sheet of paper, | which he then 
pushes away from him into a conspicuous position 
in the middle of the table, screws the cap on his 
pen again, clips it back in his pocket, looks at me 
for a moment through his round. spectacles, and 
then, leaning back with folded | arms, stares out of 
the window. 

As he did at the moment of the first flare-up, 











- two anda half years ago. I was new then and 
coming up to the peak of my disillusionment. In 
my first few weeks, the questions I had been asked 
about everything I lectured on or tried to discuss 
oo were, “Is this relevant? Shall we get this in the 
s exam?” While the questions implied by the 
= up-and-down look were, “What makes you think 
< >- yowre fit to teach us? What guarantee have we 
` that your information and opinions are sound?” 

_ + meaning, acceptable to the London examiners. 

o On the day Q. K. Balogun folded his arms and 
- jek ed up his chin at me, I boiled over. I had been 
Sak on Matthew Arnold. T ny. wanted me, 

















$ atiience ¢ ‘we may P in his work.” 
hat I was in fact doing was trying to show where 
the skin of his poetry fitted and where it hung 
~~ Joose. It interested me; I was enjoying something 
- for the first time in weeks. 

E When I had finished, I asked if there were any 
ne ` questions. It was then that O. K. barked in his 
A -high voice, “Yes, I disagree entirely with what you 

say. It’s entirely destructive, you see. iv s easy 

ne "enough to tear a great writer to pieces —’ 
_ He speaks very fast, and his pronunciation of 
English (possibly for political reasons) is even 
worse than the average Nigerian’s, so I couldn’t 
oer much of the ensuing accelerando. 

“oo o E hung onto the last shreds of self-control long 
a n to say, “Well, in the first place, Mr. 

Pe ba Balogun, you’ve either not understood me or not 

listened to much of what I’ve been saying if you 
e that a -trying to tear Arnold to pieces. 













“Telly us what’ ‘you think of them and why.” 

We had the same speech again, faster and longer 

©- >o this time, and while he delivered it, he glanced 

around the table at the faces of his disciples. At 

the end something clearer did emerge. His re- 

oe “marks tended toward certain conclusions which, 

- though they were very vaguely defined, I recog- 
‘nized as deriving from an essay by T. S. Elot. 

My anger began to find its way to the surface 
like scum when I reminded Mr. Balogun that it 
was his own opinion I had asked for. He cut in 
with a remark of which I remember only the 
insolent tone. Before I knew where I was, I had 

_ jumped to my feet and banged my books together 
with all possible force, and exclaiming something 
_. preposterous about the impossibility of attempting 
-rational discussion with people who had no idea 

= =- what it was, in a loud and furious voice, I dismissed 

_ the startled class. Startled and, I imagine, de- 

‘lighted. 

, When they had gone, I found I was sweating 
on and shaking. So much bewilderment, contempt, 
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and indignation, suppressed for five or six weeks, _ 
had burst forth in that unfortunate moment thatI 
was rocking like a steel-framed building in ano 
earthquake. I sat down with my head in my hands _ 
and more or less thought about it. “Ignorance 
bumptiousness . pigheaded incompe- 
tence” were the words that ricocheted from wall to` 
wall of my mind for uncounted minutes before | 
they fell as dead leaves do when the wind drops ` 
and allowed one clear thought to emerge: What . 
a relief to have stopped the farce of polite interest. E 
in opinions that were worth nothing. From now. 
on I would not attempt university work a ji 
but teach as if this place were a cram schoo 
was what they wanted and the only thi 
the mental equipment to take in. > 
My display of thoroughly unacader 
gave me many pangs of discomfort, of co 
I felt guilty at having made such a definite contri- 
bution to the prevalent atmosphere of antagonism. 
Diffused throughout the university since long be- 
fore I arrived, it came to a head a week or two _ 
later in a riot that resulted in the students’ being- 
suspended in a body for the rest of the term, after 
destroying several hundred pounds’ worth of | uni 
versity property. For all that, my explosion was a 
good thing for me personally: realism began there. 





o months later I was irritated to find 
myself sitting next to O. K. Balogun at a supper. 
party. Our host was a young history lecturer w 
unlike the majority of our colleagues, w as acti 
interested in his work. He gave his sp: ét 
not to pees: by the cae litle swim 


west Nigeria. O. K. came hon this a area ae had i 
given him a lot of help in tours that he had made 
by canoe and on foot during the vacations. S 
I was annoyed wi ith Clifford for inviting me 
without warning me that O. K. would also be 
there. It was the sort of thing he would do. E=- 
liked him, but he shared the touch of self-right- ~ 
eousness common to all the Afrophil members of the 
English community. It was hinted in the sandals, 
the beard, and the strictly local decor of his flat. 
There were two other students there, a historian > 
and a scientist, both, it soon became clear, to be 
numbered among O. K's disciples. Clifford talked 
easily to them about student politics, which he 
evidently knew as intimately as they did. O. K. 
spoke little. The position he had made for himself 
among his fellow students had taught him early in 
life the value of unexpected, cryptic utterance. 
When he spoke, it was in that rapif machine-gun 
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mutter I knew so well. At every short burst the 
other heads turned in his direction, and there was 
a pause afterward for him to continue if he would. 
The exaggeration of his usual manner was easily 
explained. He had just failed his finals. His im- 
mediate circle had received their degrees, and he 
was having to accept the intimacy of the outer ring. 

When they had gone, Clifford filled up my glass 


and said, “I know you don’t like him, but it’s 


stupid of you, you know. He’s bumptious, of 
course, but he’s got spunk. And which of the 
others have? Perhaps half a dozen in the whole 
nine hundred. All the rest amble like sheep toward 
the fold, where they hope to ‘satisfy the examin- 
ers,’ so that they can go straight into a govern- 
ment post with two thousand a year and a big car. 
Poor devils, I don’t blame them. Every one of 
them has got his whole family’s savings invested in 
him. But that’s all the more reason for cherishing 


‘someone who’s got here without involving himself 


in all those obligations and can spare the mental 
energy to read for the sake of reading and talk for 


_. the sake of waking the others up. He has a lot of 
_~ influence, you know.” 


< “I know,” I answered gloomily. 


Clifford crowed with rather boyish laughter. 


“Why do you think that’s such a bad thing?” 

“You seem to think any influence is better than 
none, but I don’t. He likes them to come to him 
with all their questions instead of asking them- 
selves. And the answers he gives them are always 
secondhand, and garbled at that. People who 
should know better, such as you, make me want 
to spit — encouraging him to think that sort of 
thing is brilliant.” 

“I don’t think he’s got ability only. I admire 
him for overcoming great difficulties to get here. 
I think he deserves encouragement.” 

“What difficulties?” 

“His father died when he and his brother were 
very young, and an uncle brought them up. He 
didn’t really want to be bothered with them and 


> ¿was pretty unkind to them. He even stood in their 
way when they tried to win scholarships to school 
and university. 


Finally, they ran away and 
haven’t been home since.” 

“What's the brother like?” I asked. 

“Qh, steadier, duller. In government service by 


ae now. He'll persuade O. K. to come back.” 
“Something tells me he will — just,” I said, 
feeling I could foresee the long period of uncer- 


tainty and beseeching that the demands of face 


. < would necessitate. O. K. had broadcast far and 





wide his intention of going straight into journalism. 


“Leave the poor little blighter alone !” exclaimed 
o Clifford. “I can’t think why you’ve got your knife 
into him like this. I suppose it’s his nationalism. 
< You’re like the rest of them; you hate these people 





to show us they’ve got brains and are willing to 
fight to re-establish their own ancient culture.” 

“Good God!” I shouted. ‘‘Where’s this ‘ancient 
culture’? At Ife? Twenty good bronze heads, 
probably Portuguese. A few dancing masks. Tra- 
ditions of human sacrifice and the exposure of 
twins. And fight? Who's had to fight? ‘Don’t cant 
in defense of savages’ — Dr. Johnson.” 

All the same, I had to admit to myself as I drove 
home that all this put O. K. in rather a different 
light, 


A DAY or two after Clifford’s supper party I flew 
back to England for three and a half months. I 
was pleased on my return to find what a difference 
even one leave could make. It had been possible 
to see one’s life here in perspective for a few weeks 
and to reassure oneself that other things continued 
to flourish elsewhere and would always be waiting 
to be taken up again. Besides, one thing that 
Nigerians enjoy and do tremendously well is wel- 
coming people they know. They beam as they 
say, “Wel-come!” They inquire after your family, 
of whom they know nothing. They make you feel 


that you have been not home but away. © > 


I faced my classes cheerfully, with a ‘firmly — a | 
planned program and the idea that I could keep 


everyone up to the mark quite gently and avoid 
battles. Last year’s irresponsibles of the second- 
year honors class now wore the supercilious looks 
of the final honors class, and among them sat 
O. K., wearing a slightly adjusted version of his 
old leadership, a sort of distinguished rogue- 
elephant visitor air. I made no comment on his 
presence. I simply told them what my lectures 
would be about and on what dates I would expect 
essays to be handed in. yh. Wee | 

The first was within ten days. On the eve of the 
day in question, O. K. presented himself at my 
front door at 9 p.m. I was surprised. 

All he said was, “Good evening,” and waited 
to be asked in. 

When Pd given him a glass of beer he unbent so- 


far as to tell me what he had come to see me about, o 


his essay. He couldn’t possibly hand it in yet. 
“The subject interests me so much, you see. I` 
want to make a big job of it.” . 3 
If he could treat the subject on a large scale, I 
said, so much the better. “Then you'll just let me 
have it as soon as you can?” a S 
Yes”? = l , l f 
There was silence. His glass was empty, and I 
hoped he would go. But he didn’t move, and I 
thought I had better offer him more beer, which 
he accepted. Under its influence, he began to talk 
at some length about himself and his hopes for the 
future. He meant to return to writing leads for 








“Pm glad you decided not to at once,” I said. 

‘Much more sensible to take your degree first.” 

_ “1 don’t think so,” he said, his full, reticulated 

s pouting more than usual. “It was my father 

-who insisted.” 

“Your father?” 

oe Yes OY was working on the Nigertan, and he 

ae heard, back in the village, that I didn’t mean to 

come back here, you see, and he came to Lagos 

and followed me to work every day, telling me I 
ttry for my degree again. Every day when I 
yu t of es oe there he was waiting for 
















es K. ‘told ‘this hoy wih the utmost adi 
Perhaps. that was why I laughed. Clifford had 
een sold a pup, but, after all, I had always known 
he was the sort of person who. would be, simply 
“because he was the type of Englishman who wants 

to be sentimental about Africans. 
“Your father won’t object.to your working on 

: the Nigerian once you’ve got your degree?” I 
asked. 

—. “Oh, no. It’s a good job. But I don’t think 
-hell like my next move.’ 
: ried not to rise to that, but when the pause 
-mbarrassingly long I felt obliged to 
vat will that be??? - 
n I’ve saved enough money, I want 
t -a paper of my own.’ 
oe After another j pause, he wenton. “All the news- 
papers we have in this country are in the pocket 
of someone or other, you see. We haven't a single 
ndependent paper. And they're all hopelessly 
iropeanized, you see. They talk about England 
as if it was the most marvelous place, where every- 
-one wanted to go.” 
“Well, don’t they? Why does everyone clamor 
for scholarships to go to England?” 
© “They oughtn’t to. They all want English art, 
English books, English pictures, and so on, you see. 
~My paper will teach them to know they’ve got a 
far greater culture of their own.” 

“But do you really know your own national art, 
© Mr. Balogun? Do you really do anything about 
=- it? Did you go to Fakaye’s exhibition in the town 
last week?” 

~~. He looked blank. 

-C “Tt was arranged by the British Council,” I said. 
“Oh, yes, I heard,” he said. “I was too busy. 

E re Anyway, I don’t think he’s very good.” 
a “If you’d ever seen any of his work, you would,” 
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I said. “Would it surprise you to know that very 
few Africans went to the exhibition and that not — 
one bought anything? Everything was sold — -to 
Europeans. And as much more commissioned —. 
by Europeans.” 

“Fakaye’s no good,” said O. K., grimacing and 
tossing off his beer. He got up and helped himself 
to another cigarette. I looked around for my 5 
lighter but found that he had it already. = 

“Anyway,” he said, “before I start my inde- 
pendent paper I think I’d better get some experi- 
ence in the other parts of the newspaper. business 
and for that I suppose I'll have to go to England. 
Could you arrange for me to join the staff of a good 
English newspaper, say the Daily Mail. or ‘the 
Times, for a year?” ai 

I told him just what it was he was asking for. He 
was not a bit abashed. He sat looking at me. 
intently through his spectacles, his sharp, avid — 
face set upon his ambition. A 

“I do know someone who runs an interesting S 
monthly on his own and is very much interested - 
in Africa,” I said at last. “I could ask him if he’d = 
take you on for a year, if you like. Would that do?” ~ 

“Yes,” he said. 

“I can’t promise anything, of course.” Ei 

He nodded, apparently not taking it in. “E 
think he’ll get his notions about Africa Sd E 
out when he knows me,” he said. “ 

In the night I woke, and a breath a diad i 
brought the African night sounds into my room, 
For the first time I didn’t feel the lurch of home 
sickness but a sort of reproach, as if the endless! 
urgent shrilling of the cicadas, the rauco 
plaint of the bullfrogs, and a faint; distant dru 
ming from some village came before me in th 
ghostly folds of the billowing mosquito net as the — 
face of someone who wanted’ to like me and be 
liked in return but had no natural grace. The — 
alien country didn’t claim me, but it did, ina surly, pi 
way, need me. a 

The essay, of course, never came, Bak that was 
a long time ago. 








aes up,” I say. “Now lets hear what you put 
down.” 

I go around the table clockwise, beginning with 
the girl on my left, who reads her notes out ina - 
soft voice that I can hardly hear. This is partof 
the mannerliness of the well-brought-up Nigerian 
girl and cannot be cured. She has quite sensible 
things to say, but rather tame. While she speaks, 
the slim fingers of one hand move expressively, 
with a flutter of pink palm. When she pauses here 
and there I nod, and each time she supplies the 
assent — “Uhu!” — for me. e 





table. 














I ask for comments from the others, which come 
fiercely. Their idea of a discussion is an indignant 
debate in which the speaker must be slapped down. 
Every contribution begins, “I disagree,” or, “The 
previous speaker has said — but —-” Time being 
short by now, I take a reef here and there in argu- 
ments we have wound our way through on too 
many other occasions and pass on to the next man, 
knowing how long he is going to take. 

He can’t get going at once or speak quickly. 
He has to shuffle his papers, moisten his lips, look 
at me, look back at his notes, and then begin pon- 
derously, “We have before us the question of —” 
Sooner or later he will say, “Before we can answer 
that question, we must define poetry.” 

No, Mr. Esua,” I interrupt quickly, when we 
get there. “I shouldn’t do that if I were you.” 

It takes him some seconds to get his bearings 


again, but he eventually goes on. “In order to see — 


how far Hopkins succeeds in fulfilling his aims, we 
must first ask ourselves what those aims were.” 

= At last we reach O. K., who has listened, or 
not, with his head bowed over his pages, inscru- 
He now holds up his four lines of notes and 
from them makes a long, rapid, largely unintelli- 


te, gible speech. What I can gather of the argument is 


circular, and is designed to contradict a number of 
my own most frequently repeated opinions. 

When the class breaks up, he stays behind to ask 
if he may speak to me. We sit down again. I 
gather it is James Joyce we are discussing to begin 
with, but after about three quarters of an hour 
we reach the expected account of the forces that 
will certainly prevent O. K. once more from pass- 
ing finals. In one category we can place the de- 
ficiency of the examination and the prejudice of 


-= the examiners; in the other we have his nervous 


_ temperament, his constitutional inability to settle 


wt “down ‘to anything that seems to him a waste of 


time, his feeling that he ought to be writing short 
‘stories, and his complete indifference to the fash- 
= ionable ideal of success. What is it all for? Does 
it make people happy? The sort of people who 
admire a degree and a big car fill him with a con- 
tempt that simply paralyzes his faculties. 
I agree that he would certainly do better to en- 
joy his reading and writing and his life as a student 
_ for. their own sakes, but I also mention sour 
grapes. 
O.K. either does not know what they are or is 
just waiting for another chance to speak, for he 
breaks in: “All the fellows keep bringing me old 


= finals papers, and I have to answer all the ques- 


tions for them. My essays are out all the time, 
being read by one fellow or another.” 
_ “Look,” I say. “This is where the success ideal 


comes in. If you weren’t so anxious to have the 


fellows sitting at your feet, you’d take finals in your 





stride. You're imitating the civilization you de- 
spise; that’s how we get our nervous breakdowns.” 

“I laugh,” he says (laughing), “because you 
think Pm neurotic.” 

I rise to my feet and say wearily, “I wasn’t 
talking about you. But that’s the trouble, isn’t 
it? You can’t take in anything that isn’t you.” 

I walk to the door, and he follows, chuckling 
to himself. 

“By the way,” I say, “I hear you didn’t reply 
to that newspaper offer from England. Why was 
that?” 

He gestures, and sighs for words. ‘‘Nigeria’s the 
place for me. England just corrupts Africans. I 
shall wait for something bigger. One of the lead- 
ing newspapers would be different — more cos- 
mopolitan. That’s what we need, now that we're 
becoming a world power.” | 

On the way home I stop at Linda’s, as bidden. 
She’s sitting at her dressing table, pinning up her 
lovely red hair, which she has just washed. 

“These awful boys!” she says as I enter. “Do 
you know what it did this morning?” — nodding 
toward her steward, who is sweeping the balcony 
with his bunch of twigs. 


She tells me what he did while I sit on the. bed : fe ao 


and smoke a cigarette. Mostly I think about O.K; 


but occasionally sentences get through to me of the 


sort I collect. 

“Well, at length an aata Linda dropped 
into her chair. I had to be revived with strong 
liquor, I can tell you.” | 

Fortunately, she doesn’t need any comments 
from me; she’s too busy with her hair. 

“My mother always used to say to me, ‘Linda,’ 
she used to say, ‘I’ve given you one wonderful 
thing and thats— I may not have been able to 
give you riches,’ she used to say, ‘or very good 
health, and you’ll find life hard, you take my word 
for it. You'll have your little ups and downs. 
You’ll have your little weepies, and no one will 
know, because you’re my daughter and you’ll face 
the world with a brave smile. But I have been able 
to give you one thing, and that’s your hair.’ ” 

She puts the last clip in place and pats it. 
“Youre very silent. A drink’s what you need. 
Come on down with me, and PFI fix one for each of 
us. Look at that!’ she adds, her voice changing 
suddenly to scorn. She points out of the window 
to a long, straggling line of students meandering 
along the road in the hot sun. They have spent 
the morning in the chemistry labs and are going 
back to their halls for lunch. | 

“Just look,” says Linda. “Can you $ see that lot 
turning into scientists? - What they need is a good 
stiff dose of England, only they wouldn’t appreci- 
ate it. They can’t (ake in civilization, so what’s the 
use?” 


There is every evidence of an increasing interest in ATLANTIC poetry. As 
an incentive for writers yet unestablished, twice a year we sel aside a 


number of pages in the ATLANTIC to be devoted to the work of young poets. 


SAINT JOAN 
By ROBERT NYE 


A thing in the form of a woman, 


By name of the Pucelle, 


Was burned by the soldiers at Rouen 


After a proper trial. 
She was a relapsed heretic 


And excommunicate catholic, 


Apostate, idolatress, 
Divineress and sorceress; 
A devil from Lorraine 
Whence devils come 

In the dress of women, 
As everyone knows. 


At Orleans’ siege 

She blessed and was blessed 
In the name of the fiend 
That is Messire: 

A virgin yet 

By cruel desire 

A virgin whore 

Whom men died for 
And she forgot, 
Suckling Messire 

At her left breast 

On their red wounds. 


Together they seemed 
The siege of Orleans, 
The devil and she. 
That may as be — 
No needy crown, 
Devil nor down, 
Rainy or kiss 

Pucelle is this 
Orleans we are 

At peace in war: 


For I have served a devil well 


And shall I serve you ill? 
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DEATH OF A WAR DOG 
sy NEIL BRADFORD OLSON a 
He lies down to die, his white muzzle 
Pointed away from peace, away from the house. 


The children will cry, refugee neighbors replace 
Their bombed-out tulip bulbs and speak fondly 


Of his Stuka cry in their flower beds, the shreds 
Of sound wailing down his diving hail of the dead. 


I distrusted him, and for his part, he tolerated 
Me; we burned together only as the scars in frost. 


I was host to his old hostage years, they close 
And he shivers his bared fangs at the phantoms 


Finally coming clear again in their German-green 
Walking coats. To their throats goes the shepherd 


Of the nonwag tail. In unfettered flight he 
Goes free of the bright and murderous mailman. 


Dog dying; strange to the children; eye-glazing — 
Waiting after twelve years padding for the shedding 


Of his obsolete shell, he hears the hounds of hell 
Baying, their belling after proud bones of heroes, 


Anciently the dogs of war are running in Argos. 
Away from us now, he hears their full crying; yet 


It is the generation that is dying! My lingering 
Hatred hears his cry, and with the dogs of war, 


Goes down to die. 
® 
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TO LANDLADIES IN GENERAL 





i And Mine i in Particular 


by BRIAN OTIS 


You ivibes of fury, cardinal: i in guile, 

-You horrid, wrangling hags, go threaten hell - 

With rent; give Lucifer your crocodile _ 

 Attentions; leasé your fires to him, you fell, 

_ Dread shrews and scolds. What vicious wombs expelled 
~ You here? What breasts have nippled you with gall 

And bane to set you stinging; who withheld — 7 


_. The needed growth and harshly farrowed small, 





Malignant minds? Your tyrannies are skillful; 
Coached in rancor, drilled in grievance, cold, | 
Tenacious, shrill, you machinate your willful. © 2. 
Harms and claw the helpless world, for gold. ee 


an Go deep to die; the grave’s a crowded place = 
_.. Where worms make rooms of Ca and rent your. face 
| To other worms. tls 


“THE BODY © OF A MURDERED WETBACK — oe 
Is FOUND BY CHILDREN IN AN ORANGE i enove a 





BY] NANCY ISAAC KURILOFF 


The smell of violence and oranges hangs 
On air and sound. The sibilance of wasps 
Aroused by heavier scent than honey sings. 


The children found the body. They had planned 

Adventures in the hills beyond the grove. 

A stream to pan for flecks. of fool’s gold lured 

Them there, and blood-warm garnets, ‘tourmaline, | 

And veins of chalk to mine until the blue 

remorseless granite flinted sparks from spades. 

The handle of the knife was pearl, and gay | 

In sunlight, caught the children’s eye. The blood. 

_ Hung pendant from the stings of slumbrous wasps. _ 
Although his flesh is darker than their chalk orn 

- “The children know how knives slip through and glance | 

© From stony ribs: this spark ignites and burns = = 
The heart. His fool’s blood glistens through the fear 


> That goune and oe the morning. But the adults 





2 Who will run to comfort them will find 
The children quiet in the lull of wasps — | 
That clustered, Close the dark metallic eyes. 
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THOUGH I AM ONE 
BY PAUL GREENE 


In honor of Imre Nagy, executed 
for treason against the state 


Though I am one, and you are many; 

Though you are sane, and I am mad; 
Though you have analyzed my every secret 
_ And proved me bad: es 
Because of those you could not cure: elore: me 

I laugh i in darkness, and do not submit: 


Though you have tortured me to make me sane, 
Yet I am what I am. 

You dub me “Halfwit,” 

And I mock you “Man”; 

So, in your ruthless clinic I remain, 
| And still I am, and I do not submit. 


Though you have slain your God and soiled your country 
And reasoned reason out of credit, - 


‘Trundled from ward to ward, such things shall be 
Safe in a halfwit’s head; they shall remain 7 

_To cheat you, though you change my very brain seo 
For I am I, and I do not submit. 


No, I do not submit, though you change all. 
Resume the torments, 
Ply the instruments, 
| Dismember me, bury me bit by bit: 
I tell you, fools, I am incurable; 
i For Iam Truth, and I do not submit! 


IN THE YEAR OF THE DROUGHT _ 
BY JAMES T. CRENNER | 


And still no rain. ‘That storm was Bibs to sea, : 
West of us, by a nameless wind we could not hear or see. 
Clouds in all the shapes of the zoo went by, 

Darkly gesturing to us of danger; or perhaps, merely, of good-bye: = 
They left a smell of moisture clinging to the air, | 
Vaguely, as though someone had passed a window whistling a familiar air, 

One we could not guess. Stiff as wood 

‘We watched, and would have given an arm for rain, or thought we would, 
Until evening found us still at the dry well, 

Feverish, thinking: what’s the use? and: perhaps it’s Just as well. 

And so we stood, all night, embarrassed, in the wind; 7 

And in the empty light of morning we watched a swallow circle and circle. 
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by AGNES E. MEYER 


Dr. Conant’s New Report 


While he was still president of Harvard University, James Bryant Conant took an active interest in improving 


our public schools. His latest book, suuMs AND suBURBS, is his best and most courageous, and for an evaluation 


of il we turn to Anes E. Meyer, herself a staunch defender of public schools. 


I, His study of education in American high 
schools, entitled The American High School Today, 
Dr. James B. Conant encountered the wrath of 
the teaching profession, largely because he proved 
that our bright students were not working hard 
enough. With his latest book, Slums and Suburbs, 
in my opinion the most important of Dr. Gonant’s 
reports on education, he has brought down upon 
himself the wrath of Negro leadership and that of 
our sentimental liberals who, with more heart than 
head, favor desegregation of our public schools 
regardless of its effect upon the education and the 
welfare of Negro children. In addition, he has 
shocked those who wrongly believe that the Su- 
preme Court decision of 1954 makes all segregation 
in our schools illegal. 

{ have long admired Dr. Conant’s courageous 
defense of our public schools and his insight into 
their fundamental importance to the future of 
democracy. We met on various occasions many 
years ago, when he was president of Harvard 
University, sometimes at huge national conven- 
tions of teachers, sometimes at small suburban 
gatherings, and in the halls of Congress, where we 
were both arguing for higher standards of public 
education and for federal aid to the public schools. 
It was hearttning to me that the president of 
Drawing by Ben Shahn. 


Harvard University, who, as a distinguished chem- 
ist, was also deeply involved in the development 
of atomic energy, could find the time to take an 
active part in the struggle to improve the schools 
and to express his conviction that higher educa- 
tion could not be improved unless the foundation 
of our educational system, the public schools, was 
strengthened throughout the nation. 

Let me confess that his initial report was a dis- 
appointment to me, largely because the title, 
The American High School Today, promised too 
much. Obviously, Dr. Conant was obliged to set 
limits to his task. He chose the comprehensive 
high schools, which enroll a third of the high 
school population and exist chiefly in smaller 
cities, of ten to sixty thousand inhabitants. I 
rebelled against Dr. Conant’s arbitrary figure of 
15 per cent of the student body as comprising the 
gifted ones who alone should be encouraged to 
pursue an academic career. The other 85 per 
cent were brushed off as fit only to be trained in 
‘marketable skills’? with as much academic work 
as such a vocational curriculum would permit. 
The Council on Basic Education has just issued a 
report that 35 per cent of our schoolchildren are 
seriously retarded in reading, and 40 per cent 
more are not reading as well as they might. Surely 












hese children, with remedial-reading lessons, 
ould learn even in high school to prepare them- 
“selves to cope with academic work instead of being 
a elegated to Dr. Conant’s 85 per cent who are to 
e excluded from the elite. 

oe agreed enthusiastically, however, with Dr. 
Conant’s just criticisms of the curriculum in our 
large high schools, his insistence on continuity of 
study in the fundamental academic subjects, his 
- accusation that our bright boys, and especially 
our bright girls, are not encouraged to work hard 
nough, and instead of doing homework are al- 
owed to fritter. away their energies in senseless 
erschool activities. These accusations, made 
9 distinguished an educational authority, 
g the pride of the teaching profession. Instead 
admitting these shortcomings, the educators 
pounced on Dr. Conant’s call to greater excellence 
ae < and) greater student motivation by denouncing 
his program as “aristocratic,” because he insisted 
a -that any bright high school student could readily 
arry five, rather than the traditional four, aca- 
emic subjects a year, 






















1 HIs new book on schools in the metropolitan 
areas, Slums and Suburbs, Dr. Conant fills the lacu- 
= nae of his first volume and, by citing the records 
eres six so-called lighthouse schools, confounds the 
-critics who maintain that his demands on Ameri- 
n youth are too severe. For these six high 
ls, and he could have cited more, prove 
jt aat five academic subjects can be 
sfully by any bright boy or girl 

| i¢ tension and strain. 
oo His latest. volume has met with sharp criticism 
from another direction. It has aroused the indigna- 
tion of Negro leadership. Since the education of 
Negro children should progress with all deliberate 
speed, their parents ought to realize that Dr. 
oe -Conant’s s advice for the improvement of education 
in the large Negro ghettos of our big Northern 
cities is sound. In fact, of his several valuable 
treatises on American education, Slums and Suburbs 
-is the most important one Dr. Conant has written. 
-- He points out that the prime responsibility of 
=- schools, instruction and learning, is hampered if 
students — white or Negro — are disturbed, sick, 
or hungry and their parents are irresponsible or, 
worse, in prison or on probation. Dr. Conant dis- 
“misses as irrelevant the academic curriculum de- 
_.. manded of the comprehensive high schools. “The 
_ mature of the community,” he says, “largely deter- 
: omines what goes on in the school. Therefore to 
p, attempt to divorce the school fromthe community 
ig to engage in unrealistic thinking, which might 
-= -Jead to policies that could wreak havoc with the 
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SLUMS AND SCHOOLS 


school and the lives of children. The community ` 
and the school are inseparable.” Given the unṣ _ 
avoidable social responsibilities of the urban slum _ 
school, what becomes of our democratic boast of _ 
equality of opportunity when the wealthy subur- 
ban communities spend $1000 a year per child 
and the large cities less than half that amount? ~ 
Dr. Conant’s book is thus a powerful appeal to p 
the American conscience, an appeal for justice to- 
our Negro fellow citizens all the more effective 
because it is based on his scientific analysis of- 
grim facts. But the calm objectivity of. the scholar i 
is shaken by the shock of discovery, of hise 
to the sordid living conditions in the sh ani 
their effect on the process of education. As a resu Į 
he makes a passionate appeal for- equality : 
opportunity for the Negro child, which brings into 
sharp focus the heights and depths of eee a 
culture. | 
“I have walked through school cortidors in. 
slum areas and, looking into classrooms, have seen- 
children asleep with their heads on their hands. 
Is this situation the result of poor teachers without — 
either disciplinary control or teaching ability? an 
No, the children asleep at their desks have been 
up all night with no place to sleep or else have 
been subject to incredibly violent family fights 
and horrors through the night. Checking into one — 
case, a principal told one of my staff that. after. a 
climbing six flights of a tenement he. found the 
boy’s home — one filthy room with a bed, a light 
bulb, and a sink. In the room lived: the bo 
mother and her four children. I might adc 
it is not unusual for teachers in these 
take home with them children with- no 
go at night.” Seeing through Dr. ‘Conant’s ey 
I felt as if I were being confronted. with such 
misery for the first time. I share his- mation 
when he adds: “It is after visits to ols like 
these that I grow impatient with both ics s and E 
defenders of public education who i ignore | e K 
ties of school situations to engage in. fruitless de- ae 
bate about educational philosophy, purposes, and 
the like. These situations call for action, not hair- 
splitting arguments.” 
The actions he prescribes are definite and salus 
tary. 
The most acute problem in Negro slums is un- 
employment of youths between sixteen and twenty- __ 
one. It ranges from 17 per cent on a nationwide = 
average to 70 per cent in some areas. This is | 
social dynamite, says Dr. Conant. It is not the 2 
sole cause of delinquency and crime, but itisa 
major contribution to them. The educational 
experience of youth should fit their subsequent 
employment. Vocational training should be up- 
graded. One solution lies in study and work 
programs. An auto-mechanics shop for boys 







































unemployed Negroes? 
~ they to face the struggle with Communism, which 
shows no signs of abating? Our success against 


the author. 
quires an improvement in the lives of the families 
| who. inhabit he slums; 





should exist in every metropolitan high school. 
But the best vocational training does no good 
whatever when it prepares boys and girls for non- 
existent jobs. Indeed, highly trained Negro boys 
and girls who cannot find a market for their skills 
are apt to become all the more embittered. 
Racial discrimination now makes unemploy- 
ment chronic for the Negro male, North and 
South. In the largest cities, the employment of 
youth is literally nobody’s affair. Discrimination 
extensively practiced by employers and unions is a 
serious roadblock. Effective placement services and 
the cooperation of labor-management committees 


are essential; the obligation of the school should 


not end when the students drop out of school or 
graduate. Guidance officers ought to be given the 
responsibility of follow-up from the time pupils 
leave school until they are twenty-one years of age. 
This total program will cost money for additional 
staff. Not only more guidance officers but more 
teachers, and higher salaries for them, are neces- 
sary, as well as special training programs for teach- 
ers in slum schools. They must enlist the interest 
of parents in the slum areas through adult-educa- 
tion programs. 

Indeed, the whole problem of financing public 
education in the large cities is a major national 
concern. Federal aid to improve education in 
our urban slums is essential if we are to avoid 
serious social unrest. For a mass of unemployed 
and frustrated Negro youth in congested areas of 
a city may be compared to the piling up of in- 
flammable material in an empty building in a city 
block. Potentialities for trouble are surely there. 
What can words like “freedom,” “liberty,” and 
“equality of opportunity” mean to these young 
How well prepared are 


the spread of Communism in no small measure 
depends upon the successful operation of our own 
free society. 

< Dr. Conant makes it crystal clear that he is much 


5 ao concerned about the plight of urban parents 
` whose children drop out of or graduate from 


school without prospects of further education or 


-= employment than about the plight of suburban 
> parents. whose chief ambition is to enter their 
children, regardless of intellectual qualifications, 


in prestige colleges. Moreover, he urges sub- 
urbanites to take an active interest in improving 
urban education. 

= “T have sought to create anxious thoughts in the 


‘minds. of the conscientious citizens who, while 


living in the suburbs, work in the city,” declares 
“To improve the slum schools re- 


but without a drastic 





change in the employment prospects for urban 
Negro youth, little can be accomplished. We need 


to know the facts of urban educational problems. 


ee 


When these facts indicate a dangerous social situa- 
tion the American people should be prepared to 
take prompt action before it is too late.” 


Warovr becoming an alarmist, Dr. Conant, in 
Slums and Suburbs, makes a most ardent and effec- 
tive plea for equal educational opportunities for 
Negro children and for their parents. Neverthe- 
less, he has been severely criticized by Negro 
leaders, by ‘“‘professional” friends of the Negro, 
and by many other advocates of school desegre- 
gation who feel that he has hurt their cause by his 
treatment of this stormy, emotion-laden problem. 
What does Dr. Conant actually say? First, he 
makes the point that the Supreme Court decision 
declared “the segregation of children in public 
schools solely on the basis of race” illegal. In other 
words, de jure segregation as practiced in the South 
is condemned by the Court, but de facto segrega- 
tion, which is unavoidable in huge Negro ghettos, 
is a very different situation. 
points out, 


are deprived of equal educational opportunity if 
they are not assigned solely because of their race. 
In short, if one group of children is separated from 
another group because of the neighborhood in 
which they live, the fact of this separation is, of 
and by itself, no evidence of an inequality of edu- 
cation.” Whether the facilities and instruction are 
equal is to be determined by examining the schools. 
To assume that Negro education can be satisfac- 
tory only if in each schoolroom there are some 
white children. is, in Conant’s opinion, to take a 
defeatist view of Negro education in our large 
cities. I agree with him in his belief that a sense of 
inferiority can be removed by the expenditure of 
sufficient money to augment staff and facilities 
and by an integrated staff of white and Negro 
administrators and teachers. | 

The situation in New York City, where Negro 
children have been transported by bus to distant 


white schools, has proved that this is a trivial, | 


costly, ineffective solution to desegregation, and ino 
the case of the elementary-school children, m may 
even be detrimental. There are in the New York i 
City school system about 170,000 Negro children 

in the kindergarten and grades one to eight. Of 
these, slightly more than 6000, or a little more than 
3 per cent, are transported to white schools. How 
was this token group chosen? I do not know, but if 
such an experience is essential for all Negro chil- 
dren, it seems a great injustice to the vast majority, 





“The Justices,” he> < : 5 T : : 
‘‘appear to have expressed no view as to ae 
whether the pupils in a completely Negro school oe ae 









since tossing 170,000 children around the city is 

impossible. Why make an exception for a hand- 

~~ ful? Why not use the money, instead, for improv- 

LTR ing the schools? 

Q “Moreover, is it not too great a strain for Negro 
children to have to journey every day to a remote 
hite school for a few hours, and then return to 

-their Negro neighborhoods? I discussed this pro- 

cedure with some Negro high school students in 

another city, who, after attending a distant white 

: high. school, had returned to their Negro high 

< school, and I am convinced that artificial desegre- 

gation is harmful. “When I left my friends and 

+ to the white high school, said one tall 

ne athlete, “it made me so nervous to compete 

white children who are strangers to me that 
my hands would sweat.” What, then, does being 
tossed between a strange white school and a fa- 

y Joiliar Negro neighborhood do to a little boy or 

é T Another. point is of major importance. How can 

the teacher in some remote white school know the 

imported Negro. child’s home and background? 
< Yet, without such knowledge, she is handicapped 
in teaching the child. No, the little elementary- 
school children are much better off in their com- 
munity schools, with their friends, in a familiar 
Eo even though it may be a slum. 
. Take, for example, the situation in Washington, 
~D.C., where de jure segregation used to exist. The 
schools have now been integrated as far as this was 
ossible. But the Capital still has, and always will 

e all-Negro schools, because 81 per cent of the 

l Negroes, and their ratio to white 

been increasing annually. Many 

not. ‘be desegregated except as to the 
teachers, since there are not enough white students 
to make it possible. This does not mean that 
these Negro children are receiving an inferior edu- 
cation. More of them go to college every year. 
a [his fact proves Dr. Conant’s point that the Negro 

_. child in-an all-Negro school does not suffer from a 

~: -harmful-sense of inferiority, provided that the chil- 
= dren and their parents realize that they are not 
segregated on the basis of race, but out of sheer 

i necessity, 

The attacks on Dr. Conant’s position are un- 
a jüst He is as much opposed to de jure segrega- 
= -tion as any other law-abiding truly democratic 

American. Gerrymandering a district is just as 
> i> abhorrent to him as de jure segregation. But I agree 
with him that “it would be far better for those who 

-are agitating for the deliberate mixing of children 
to accept de facto segregated schools as a conse- 

e auae of a present housing situation and to work 
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for the improvement of slum schools wheihes. $ 
Negro or white.” This is in the best interests of the = 
Negro and of the nation. It is, indeed, the only _ 
hope for upgrading the education, both academic. 
and vocational, of the total Negro population: in, 
our Northern cities. m 
Since these cities. contain almost half of our. 
Negro population, the improvement of Negro ~ 
education and job opportunities is the quickest 
route to raising the economic and social status of 
the race. ee 
These improvements cannot be a as in : 
idly as they should without federal aid, The 
Negroes should not be afraid to use their consider- 
able political power to urge passage by. Congres: 
of a bill for federal aid to public schools. Nor 
should they fear that segregation will be strengtl - 
ened in the South if the all-Negro schools benefit 
by federal assistance. If the segregated Southern- 
schools were made wholly equal in the quality. of 
staff and facilities, white children would not travel- 
for miles to go to a white school. They would go. 
to the nearest Negro school and thus contribute in = 
many areas toa voluntary process of desegregation. 
But Negroes should insist that federal aid be re- 
fused to all private and sectarian schools. For 
nothing would segregate the Negro more effective- 
ly and permanently, both in the North and the > 
South, than the proliferation of private | schools, ee 
which are free to select their student bodies, and 
which, in any case, most Negroes cannot afford to- 
attend. If the federal government should- yield 
to the pressures, now. heavier than ever before in- 
the nation’s history, for the support. of. private 
schools, the public schools would become pauper 
schools in our large cities, attended only by Ne e: 
groes and poor whites. D 
The struggle to improve education of the a ak 
slum schools, Negro or white or desegregated, will oo 
triumph more quickly if Dr. Conant attains u a 
goal of arousing the conscience of our country. > 
Equality is the moral imperative of our era. ao 
The problem is how best to achieve it. If Negro 
leaders and Negro parents accept Dr. Conant’s 
sage advice, I am convinced that his latest book, 
Slums and Suburbs, will prove to be a turning point: 
in the history of their race, and eventually a | 
will be grateful to him. a 
Not satisfied with the wound stripes he has al- 
ready earned, Dr. Conant is now engaged in a 
study of teacher education and training. Other 
people have been known to step into a hornet’s 
nest, but not deliberately. I can ‘only say with 
more devoutness than I usually feel; I pray the 
Lord his soul will keep. 
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THE LIMITS OF DEFENSE 
by Arthur I. Waskow 


The arms race with nuclear weapons ts the central and most terrifying reality we live with today. What are the 
true limits of our national defense, and whal hope is there for a rational alternative to war? A graduate of Johns 
Hopkins, ARTHUR |. Waskow served as legislative assistant lo Congressman Robert W. Kastenmeier of Wis- 
consin from 1959 to 1961. The following study will form part of his new book, to be published by Doubleday. 


Ge recently in our national history, Ameri- The debates over deterrence are also concerned 
cans believed that when wars were thrust upon us, with how best to preserve both life and liberty. 
the United States could win them, or, at the very Americans, as Patrick Henry once pointed out, 
least, could successfully defend its basic interests. should hold liberty more dear than life and be 
But since 1945 we have discovered limits to our ready to die to protect liberty. But a nation of 


own defense. The impact of the atomic bomb and corpses is not free. Today life and liberty are oppo- 
its successors has persuaded many makers of site sides of a coin. Deterrence must protect them 
military policy that a modern war could not be both. That means it must prevent war, prevent 
won, and that in such a war defense of American our conquest by foreign tyranny, and prevent our 


interests might well be impossible. surrendering liberty to homegrown tyranny in a 
If victory and defense were both outmoded, mistaken belief that such a surrender would pro- 

policy makers asked themselves, what goal could tect liberty. 

there be for American military power? They Both domestically and internationally, the tech- 

decided that our military power must be so dis- nological and political heat and pressure of the 

posed as to prevent wars from beginning. The twentieth century have welded together the means 

new goal is deterrence. the American people use and the ends they hold. 
Adopting deterrence as the key to policy has, Only a defense made up of peaceful acts can 


however, opened the door to a vigorous debate protect the peace, since warlike acts, even done 
over how deterrence should be carried out. Some only in self-defense, are so highly threatening as 
thinkers argue that comparatively controlled wars to start a spiral of more warlike acts. Only a 
are still acceptable possibilities. These might defense based on continuing democratic decisions 
range from a thermonuclear attack on military can protect democracy, since the time span of 
targets instead of people down to a small-scale thermonuclear weapons rules out appeal to the 
rebellion in some nation on the periphery of people or their representatives even on the most 
American interest and alliance. For such lesser basic issues of life and death. 

wars, defense is, therefore, still important, accord- 

ing to this group of thinkers. Others disbelieve THE COUNTERFORCE THEORY OF DETERRENCE 
that any thermonuclear war can be a controlled 

or limited war, and insist that defense applies only One theory of deterrence argues that it is still 
to nonthermopuclear, or only to nonatomic, wars. possible to fight a counterforce thermonuclear war 
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~- against the enemy’s military forces. Much of the 
= population, and with it the fabric of society, 
of the warring powers would be allowed to remain 
intact. 
o Counterforce theorists argue that if such a war 
< were fought, American society could face the 
S -prospect of survival and renewal, regarding it as 
_ unappetizing but acceptable. They admit, how- 
ever, that damage to the United States would 
be unprecedentedly great, and therefore they 
sometimes refer to prevailing, rather than winning, 
in such a war. “Prevailing” essentially means 
© > the bare defense of vital American interests. 
-This theory is most strongly and widely held 
officers in the Air Force, though some officers 
he other services accept it! The Air Force 
has possessed atomic weapons much longer than 
: the other services. Its theorists have become 
-habituated to the concept of atomic warfare and 
skilled in its potentialities. They react to the 
`- Soviet thermonuclear capability not by deciding 
©- that thermonuclear war is too dangerous for the 
_.. United States to consider, but by working out a 
< vefinement of thermonuclear war which they hope 
will not be too dangerous. The Air Force has 
constructed various models of what several pos- 
sible wars might be like. The dominant character- 
istic of these models is that they require intense 
self-control from both sides in such wars, self- 
= control based on a coldly rationalistic analysis 
of self-interest. 
< The Air Force suggests that war is most likely 
o tart through the Soviet bloc’s launching a 
mic strike at the United States, which 
nock out as much as possible of the 
American atomic. striking force. With what was 
deft: of its atomic forces, the United States would 
have to return the blow. The major decision 
would be whether to retaliate against Communist 
©... cities or forces. But an attack against cities would 
-oco leave enemy atomic forces intact for a second 
_- blow, and this blow would come against American 
cities in revenge for the atinihilation of Com- 
= munist cities. Since American cities cannot be 
adequately protected against H-bomb attack, 
such a return blow would destroy American 
society. For that reason, the Air Force would aim 
© the American retaliatory attack at Soviet atomic 
_ missile and bomber bases, hoping to smash as 
coo -much as possible of the Soviet thermonuclear 
= > eapability without destroying Soviet society. 
= Counterforce theorists argue that the initial 
~~ Communist attack would be directed at American 
forces, not cities, for reasons that are a mirror 





















-o | Wherever “Air Force,” “Army,” or “Navy” is used to 

. identify a strategy, the theory so identified is not necessarily 

“the official view of that service but is the leading opinion 
oo among its officers. 































































THE LIMITS OF DEFENSE 


image of American reasons for striking back at 
forces, not cities. Each side would thus. find it to 
its own interest to restrict its attack extremely 
carefully. me 
This belief in self-control leads counterforce | 
theorists to their second major point, that Ameri- 
can society would not be absolutely destroyed by 
such a war. These theorists estimate that up to — 
thirty million Americans might die, but they 
believe that after absorbing the first blow, the . 
United States (and Communist governments also) 
would continue to act by carefully rational calcu- 
lations, in an attempt to minimize destruction 
They believe it likely that neither. side woul 
try to destroy the other’s capital and government, 
since each side would want to have the other 
authorities intact, able to negotiate or surrender 
What basic requirements would our weapons 
systems have to meet in order to be able to fight 
a second-strike counterforce war? American the 
monuclear weapons would have to be mad : 
relatively invulnerable in order. to survive the- 
first enemy attack, and be powerful and numerous 
enough to destroy enemy atomic forces that 
would be similarly protected. The American pop- 
ulation would have to be separated from American 
forces, so that it would sustain as little damage 
as possible. This separation could be accomplished 
partly by physical distance between cities and 
missile or airplane bases, but people in the cities 
would also have to be protected saa radio- i 
active fallout. | 
The Air Force can also imagine | a second kind > 
of war, one beginning with a major ‘Communist 
attack upon some area less crucial. to. American 
defense than the United States itself — for exa 
ple, an invasion of western Europe, or a take-over 
of West Berlin, or even a Communist revolution 
in a strategic Latin American country. In such _ 
cases, the Air Force argues, the United States. 
should threaten to use its thermonuclear power = 
in order to make the Communists back down, and 
then strike first to punish them if they refuse. The 
American threat or attack could be scaled accord- 
ing to the size of the Communist provocation — 
perhaps ten Soviet cities as punishment for invad- 
ing western Europe; perhaps a single city for — 
capturing Berlin. This American punitive strike 
would have to be directed against the enemy’s _ 
atomic forces also, in order to prevent his retal- — 
iating. Fallout shelters would be no protection 
against direct H-bomb attack, and therefore, the 
United States, before attacking, would have to 
evacuate Americans from the large cities to huge 
blastproof and fireproof shelters previously dug 
under rural areas. 
In this counterforce-plus war, as well as in pure 
counterforce theory, the crucial, belief is that 





H-bomb wars can still be made to follow the nine- 
teenth-century rules: Wars can be won. Pre- 
dominant fighting force is necessary to win the 
war. Fighting forces can be kept distinct from the 
nation. The nation can with self-control use the 
fighting forces to thrust and parry, as a duelist 
can use his sword. 











OBJECTIONS TO COUNTERFORCE THEORY 


That a thermonuclear war would actually be 
fought in the fashion counterforce theorists suggest 
seems impossible. The key factor, the separation 
of atomic forces and the population, is most 
doubtful. 

A close look at the present deployment of Air 
Force missiles shows that in practice our forces, 
- including anti-aircraft installations, have not been 
` -separated from our people and probably could not 

be. Nor does separation through civil defense 
seem workable. Evacuations to blast shelters 
r would actually encourage the enemy to attack 
z pre-emptively. 

_ The proponents of fallout shelters assume a two- 

~ week stay and never explain why an enemy con- 

. fronted with a defense based on this assumption 

- should restrict himself to a two-week war when he 

» could easily nullify the shelters by reserving some 

~~ weapons to fire at the end of two weeks. A difficult 
and expensive program of civil defense can be 
rendered useless as an element in counterforce 
strategy by relatively easy and inexpensive actions 
on the part of the enemy. 

For other reasons as well, the enemy will be 
tempted to increase the power of his attack. As 
our missiles are made harder to find and destroy, 

the Soviets might decide to take no chances on 
distinguishing forces from population, but, instead, 
to attack at one stroke the whole of American 
: society, both forces and population, using high- 
burst pattern bombing across the whole “Ameri- 
© can continent or extremely dirty radioactive 
_H- -bombs. The suggestion that trying to build a 
‘sophisticated counterforce system would merely 
o bring about an increase in violence should not be 
| surprising. _ Certainly the history of twentieth- 
= century wars is that, as either side diffuses its 
< armed might more effectively, the other side’s 
< reaction is to raise the ante. When this process 
shocked us in World War II, we learned to call it 
“total war.” In the final step toward making war 
total, forces and population would be inextricably 
| mixed as the victims of attack. 
. The. second premise of the counterforce theo- 
G ists is the belief that rational control over the 
fighting of a thermonuclear war will be possible 
after that war has begun. But rational control 
must rest on extremely effective communications, 
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and communications would surely be one of the 
first casualties of a thermonuclear war. There will 
be extreme difficulty even in assessing the damage 
caused by the first. exchange of strikes. Any 
American government that is still functioning 
after the attack will have to give orders without 
knowing its own surviving defenses, the power 
left to its own striking force, or the targets still 
requiring destruction in the enemy’s territory. 

In fact, a government may have great difficulty 
in delivering its orders at all. Electric-power, 
radio, and telephone lines will be down. Jamming 
devices will be used by. the enemy to prevent 
orders to fire from reaching. their destinations. 
Small groups of atomically armed forces will have 
to make their own decisions: about what kinds 
of attacks to mount against the enemy. Mean- 
while, some American cities would have been 
destroyed, either because they were too close to. 
missile bases or because of inaccuracy in aiming 
and firing. Some field commanders without orders 
and surrounded by chaos might succumb to 
insane fear and hatred and end up firing H-bombs 
at everything in sight. The same process would 
be taking place on the enemy side, and attacks _ 
might be deliberately made on American cities. 


In short, a counterforce war would. probably- : j 7 


result in the collapse of both nations involved. 
The most serious. doubts. of all are cast on 
counterforce theory by the likelihood that, far 
from deterring. war, it would actually tend to 
bring war on. Counterforce strategy would almost 
inevitably reward the nation that struck first. 
The nation to absorb the first strike would have 
great difficulty in finding enough weapons to 
outweigh the enemy’s strength. When a crisis 
begins, each side will try to discern that moment 
at which the enemy intends to fire, and each side 
will try to anticipate that moment. And each 
nation will realize that the other is trying to do 
this. With the pressure so enormous and the 
stakes so high, there can be little doubt that each 
side would be forced to try to fire first, precapusg 
the other’s attack. 
Finally, counterforce theory would endanger 
our liberty because it would require an endless 
arms race. 
new weapons that could destroy the enemy's 
forces, and he would be accelerating his own 


arms program in the attempt to keep up with our 7 


improvements.. We would be building more and _ 
deeper shelters in a desperate race to keep ahead 
of his new weapons. In constantly increasing 
taxes, in constantly proliferating controls over raw 
materials and labor, in constantly harsher attacks 
upon minority dissent, in constantly more severe 
restrictions on publication of government informa- 
tion, the costs of counterforce strategy would 


We would. try to discover and. build H 










mount forever. Free enterprise and free speech 
~~ would probably be early victims. 


THE THEORY OF THE BALANCED DETERRENT 


The second major theory of deterrence is built 
-on the belief that any thermonuclear war may 
_ easily become a total thermonuclear war, and that 
= all thermonuclear wars must therefore be pre- 
vented. Supporters of this view have concluded 
that to win or to lose any thermonuclear war is 
oe: inconceivable, and any such war will end in the 
= destruction of American society. 
_ These _ theorists believe in deterring war by 
aking it absolutely clear to all the world that 
ould not possibly have any result but disaster. 
-They propose to do this by deliberately increasing 
ne the terror of war to the nth power, by deliberately 
< aiming our H-bombs at the cities of Communist 
nations. Their hope is that the result of making 
ermonuclear wars irremediably disastrous will 
be the elimination of all but limited wars fought 
-with tactical atomic weapons or with conven- 
tional weapons. They believe that such wars can 
be won if American and Western capabilities for 
fighting them are str engthened. 
Because this program requires the creation of 
a thermonuclear deterrent on the one hand and 
- ofa limited-war capability on the other, it is often 
-= called the “balanced deterrent.” The theory of 
_ the balanced deterrent appeals especially to the 
officers of the older services, the Army and Navy. 
In those two services a strong attempt has been 
to keep war within the limits of traditional 
litary and naval tactics. 
11> Theorists of the balanced deterrent first examine 
- how to deter thermonuclear war as completely as 
possible. They conclude that if both the United 
States and its chief enemies have great masses 
. of citizens open to atomic attack — in a sense, be- 
g held as hostages — and that if on both sides the 
atomic forces to mount an attack are themselves 
- invulnerable and are powerful enough to destroy 
enemy cities but not the protected enemy forces, 
the attack will never be mounted. The theory is 
that any nation which struck first under such cir- 
cumstances would be condemning its own people, 
= its economy, its government, its very éxistence to 
death. For its attack would not be able to destroy 
its enemy’s invulnerable atomic force, and the 
ee enemy would then strike back at civilians. 
‘The Navy believes that the invulnerable de- 
-= terrent is to be found in its Polaris submarine, 
‘driven by atomic motors and armed with thermo- 
nuclear missiles capable of destroying cities but 
aa: not hardened missile sites. The argument runs that 
the Polaris can cruise the oceans in secrecy, ready 
~~ to strike but with every incentive not to do so 
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unless the United States is struck first. Always at 
sea, the Polaris would avoid attracting an attack ~- 
against the continental United States. For an. 2 
attack would have no purpose if it left the Polaris 
still capable of striking. : 
To deter or answer provocations less than aiats 
war, balanced-deterrent theorists look to modern- k 
ized tactical forces able to fight limited wars, 
ranging from the scale of World War IH down toa _ 
Laotian-style infiltration. In limited wars, the — 
Army and Navy would use foot soldiers on. the — 
spot and the fleet to support them. But four im- 
portant factors compel modernization of these 
old-style warriors: the numerical advantage I 
population of the Sino-Soviet bloc over the United 
States and its military allies; the totalitarian organ- 
ization of the Communist states, which perm ts 
them to conscript greater proportions: of their me 
and resources for military uses; the far-flung fron- 
tier from which Communist tactical attack might - 
come at any moment; and the development of 
a new Communist tactic of combined infiltration; a 
subversion, and guerrilla warfare. oe 
The Army and Navy feel that these four factors. o 
require increases in the mobility and numbers of- : 
Western tactical forces. They demand an airlift 
capability that could tr ansport infantrymen to any 
part of the world in sizable force within hours. _ 
They urge that sizable fleets, floating off the shores- 
of critical areas, be ready to deposit American” 
Marines on land at a moment’s notice. They be- 
lieve that every attempt should be made to in- 
crease the numbers of allied soldiers available to . 
integrated Western commands. This last. requ 
ment has emphasized the need for bui ul 
strong German army and for increasing n | 
aid to nations on the Communist periphery that 
cannot afford to support large armies. Pa 
Recent Communist successes in areas like north- 
ern Laos have persuaded some theorists of th 
anced deterrent that a new component 1 
for our limited-war arsenal: commando fighters _ 
and specialists in infiltration, to combat internal TE 
subversion and revolution. 
The one matter on which the theorists at the 
balanced deterrent disagree is the question of in- ~ 
creased firepower for tactical forces. Some be- 
lieve that the West will find it extremely difficult, 
despite added mobility and increased military aid, _ 
to catch up with the Sino-Soviet bloc in the num- 
ber of available soldiers. They therefore insist ._ 
that the West’s presumed technological superior- 
ity must fill the gap, and that atomic or chemical 
or biological weapons must be placed i in the hands 
of Western armies to be used against hordes of 
Sino-Soviet invaders. 
Other balanced-deterrent: theorists believe that 
atomic, chemical, and biological weapons would 














spread tactical war into general war. These men 
argue that the only observable limits are defined 
by the so-called conventional weapons, that once 
war goes beyond this limit, there is no way of 
stopping either side from employing still more 
‘powerful weapons, including the H-bomb. 

Theorists of the balanced deterrent believe that 
their system would prevent thermonuclear war 
and make possible American or Western victory 
in old-fashioned wars. 


OBJECTIONS TO BALANCED DETERRENCE 


The doubt is whether any weapon can be made 

permanently invulnerable, as the balanced deter- 
= rent requires. In fact, even now the Polaris is 
_ probably vulnerable. The range of its missiles is 
© sọ short and many Communist cities are so far 
© from navigable oceans that to be capable of hit- 
_ ting them, the Polaris submarine must circle quite 
_. Close to Communist coasts, within easy range of 
¿enemy planes. To launch its missiles, the sub- 
marine must release enormous and easily detected 
~ bursts of energy. The firing of just one of its mis- 
~~ giles may immediately alert enemy aircraft to 
_ the position of the Polaris submarine and cause it 
to be destroyed before it releases more than a few 
- of its sixteen missiles. 
Refinements of the Polaris may, of course, add to 
its range and to its ability for self-concealment. 
But there will undoubtedly also be refinements in 
ways of detecting and attacking submarines. The 
same problem would apply to other supposedly in- 
vulnerable weapons. The invulnerable deterrent 
cannot stand still, it cannot halt the arms race. 
It can only give rise to a slightly different kind of 
arms race, 
= ‘Understanding among some theorists of the 
unstable effect produced by the research race has 

led to suggestions for combining the balanced de- 

terrent with international inspection of labora- 
_ tories, factories, and weapons. This approach is 
_. what may be called “arms control only” — keep- 
: ing the existing weapons, but inspecting them to 
„prevent their improvement. The amount of in- 
 spection needed would be as great as that needed 
~~ for total disarmament, and the atmosphere for 
= inspection — because the weapons and their threat 
would still. exist — would be far more inimical to 
effective control than the atmosphere obtaining 
under total disarmament. For this and other rea- 
© sons, most military supporters of Polaris think it is 
= more sensible constantly to improve the invulner- 
able deterrent than to seek inspection to freeze 
further research. 
i By its nature, the Polaris would add to, rather 
-> than reduce, the so-called nth-country problem. 
-Silent underneath the ocean, the Polaris subma- 
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rine is unidentifiable. As adan knowledge 
spreads across the world, no one will ever be sure 
what nation might order a thermonuclear blow — 
scarcely a stable situation. 

The other element of the balanced deterrent, 
tactical readiness, is also open to severe criticism. 
High firepower in terms of atomic, chemical, or 
biological weapons is clearly capable of leading 
to a thermonuclear war. To defend Europe by 
firing tactical nuclear weapons the size of the 
Hiroshima bomb at invading armies would leave 
little of Europe to defend, and Europeans would be 
certain to demand that the war be ended by using 
thermonuclear weapons against the enemy. 

Those who have proposed paramilitary, or 
guerrilla, warfare by the West have been ex- 
tremely naive in their understanding of guerrilla 
warfare. Those theorists who emphasize the role 
of paramilitary forces seem to think that American 
commandos can operate as guerrillas in other 
countries in the same way that North Vietnamese 
Communists act as guerrillas in South Vietnam. 
Successful guerrillas are not merely underground 
soldiers in an alien land. They need the support 
of the population and get it by demanding, or 
pretending to demand, social and economic re- 


forms that would benefit the ‘Population: around a ee 
If the United States is prepared, with = = 


them. 
huge amounts of economic aid, to support so- 
cial revolution even against Western business 
and political associates in the local governments, 
it is not necessary to send commando fighters. 
If we refuse to support basic social changes, 
sending commandos will not stop Communist 
guerrillas, because our commandos will not get 
popular support. 

The military-aid aspect of balanced-deterrent 
strategy has tended to prevent the United States 


from supporting the needed social changes. ino E- : 
many underdeveloped countries. Armies aided by 


the West, since they use up, for noneconomic pur- 
poses, whatever wealth might be available for 
economic development, ally themselves with the 
status quo of poverty and ignorance. Armies built 
on this basis can only try to hold down the violence 7 
born of desperation. When their holding action 

fails, 
fication of the West with the repressive army. 


‘Tactical readiness leads to a dilemma. Depend- | ne 


ing on increased firepower, and therefore on — 
tactical nuclear weapons, makes too easy ‘the | 
expansion of the conflict in area and its increase | 
in violence. But not depending | on increased fire- 
power would force the West in underdeveloped 
areas into either a useless attempt at quasi guer- 
rilla warfare or a self-stultifying attempt at arming 
Asian, African, and Latin American ruling groups. 
The dilemma leads on the one hand to thermo- 








the Communists benefit from the identi- p 










-puclear war, and on the other hand to the con- 
~~ tinued: Communization of the uncommitted world. 
An attempt by the West to meet this dilemma by 
matching the Sino-Soviet alliance in sheer num- 
--. bers of men under arms would be disastrous. The 
neiet would be that of permanent limited wars, 
like those in Korea and Algeria, limited in the 
amount of violence allowable, so that no victory 
could be won, but seemingly unlimited in the 
length of time they might last. During these wars, 
the, United States and France each experienced 
“great pressures at home against keeping the war 
~ limited, and also great pressure against democratic 
ivil liberties. During the three short years of the 
‘Korean. War, the United States had to deal with 
AacArthurism and McCarthyism. What would 
be the effect of twenty-five or fifty such years? 
© Ia the very short run, the balanced deterrent 
would undoubtedly be safer than a counterforce 
strategy, but it would only be useful as a way of 
p gerig. the time to move to new solutions. 
















ee sg. THE mix: STRATEGIES CONFOUNDED 


Another theory is that the existence of poten- 
tially unstable and unpredictable situations may 
guarantee actual stability. If a would-be aggres- 
sor does not know what might happen, he will 
stay his hand and nothing will happen. On this 
belief there has been constructed the theory of the 

=- “Mix,” calling for the simultaneous existence, 
ide by side, of all the weapons and strategies in- 
both the counterforce and balanced- 
heories, all of them available for use in 
to confound prediction. 
- Support for the Mix is closely connected with 
ee particular. interests inside the Defense Depart- 
ment. Officers connected with the Joint Chiefs of 
_.. Staff and the central Department of Defense, 
= in trying to understand and reconcile the con- 
- -flicting claims of Air Force, Army, and Navy 
oes rategists, often come to the conclusion that all 
the services are right and that all their strategies 

“and weapons deserve support. 

In addition, some officers in each of the particu- 
lar services actually believe in either one pure the- 

_ory or the other, but think they must support the 

Mix in practice. They fear they would hurt them- 

selves, their own careers, and their own ideas by 

Se demanding exclusive support for their own posi- 

tion. Many. officers, therefore, publicly support 

- the Mix while working to incorporate into it as 
oe much of their own program as they dare. 

veo Like any mixture, this compromise strategy can 

: be made up of varying proportions of the ingredi- 

o ents: Although the Mix has for many years been 

aas the actual makeup of our defense, its composition 

== is probably changing. The Kennedy Administra- 
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tion is emphasizing the balanced-deterrent cóm- 
ponent of the Mix by stressing Polaris production 

and tactical readiness. The Kennedy Administra- 
tion is also, however, stressing one element of l 
counterforce theory — civil defense. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE MIX 


Insofar as the Mix actually preserves both- 
counterforce and balanced-deterrent theories, the 
objections which apply to each of them separately. 
apply to them in the mixture. The Mix, howeve 
is not merely a mixture of the two. pure de 
theories but is actually a chemical compound. 
which the best aspects of both. disappear 
disappear because an enemy would vies 
American military system as a whole. He wi 
doubt that a balanced-deterrent policy or a 
counterforce policy had been clearly adopted. if. 
weapons systems alien to one of these were co 
tinued. 

For example, the chief advantage cléimed’ = 
the balanced deterrent is that it would slow dow 
reactions during a crisis and make surprise attack 
unlikely. But if, alongside weapons intended fo 
city-busting, second-strike use, the United State 
were to build counterforce weapons that migh 
used pre-emptively, the enemy would fear sur] 
attack and himself consider pre-empting. Cor 
versely, if, next to counterforce weapons, we. insis 
on building weapons that can only be used eff 
tively against the civilian population rather th 
forces, we will make impossible the developm 
of a war according to counterforce theories. Or 
the enemy fears we will go in for city ‘busting 
the most rational course is to attack our capital, 
leadership, people, economy, and industry, as 
well as our striking force. ae 

Confusion between the two strategies would also - 
arise if a major civil defense shelter program. were 
to be built alongside the second-strike deterre 
The theory of the invulnerable deterrent works, - 
if at all, only if populations are vulnerable. If the 
United States were to start building blast shelters, ies 
the Soviets might fear such shelters would free. 
our hand for a punitive first strike against their are 
cities. Building fallout shelters in cities would seem 
to an enemy to fit into counterforce strategy, ando ` 
the fear of pre-emptive attack might disturb him. — 
Either blast or fallout shelters would contribute ~ 
greatly to the instability that the invulnerable _ ~ 
deterrent is supposed to alleviate. o 

For all the reasons suggested, the couette 
or the balanced-deterrent theory must be pure to 
be in the least effective. A choice would have to 
be made between them for either to be believable. 
It is conceivable that the Mix might for a time 
freeze the world in its tracks, maRing every state 
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fearful of the slightest move. But when one na- 
tion did finally act, the results might well be ex- 
tremely dangerous. A rapid series of jumps from 
one war level to another would be extremely easy 
under Mix conditions, because all sizes and types 
of weapons would be available to whatever side 
was losing any particular conflict. 


ESCALATOR TO OBLIVION 


The Mix is a disguise behind which adherents 
of counterforce and balanced-deterrent strategy 
continue to battle. The Mix blurs any under- 
standing of the two pure theories, and also hides 
the fact that they are actually not alternatives but 
merely alternate steps on a rising escalator of 
destructive capacity. 

‘This escalator to oblivion is powered by the pur- 
z suit of research in new military technology. The 
first step on the escalator is a period of high in- 
stability, tied to a counterforce strategy. Then, as 
_one side or the other catches up in the techniques 
-of making its weapons invulnerable, there would 
be a second period of moderate stability, and the 
dominance of balanced-deterrent strategies. Dur- 
ing this period, continuing research would tend to 
nullify weapons invulnerability, increase the power 
~ of the weapons, and make the population less vul- 
nerable. When one side or the other had achieved 

a breakthrough in one of these techniques, a new 
period of extremely high instability would result, 

and again the counterforce theorists would domi- 

nate. But in the third period, the destructiveness 

of the weapons, the hostilities of the peoples, the 
speed of reaction would all have been heightened. 

On every step of the escalator, an intense politi- 

~. cał crisis could dissolve all rationality. Fearful of 
~~ unprecedented catastrophe in the offing, men and 
-- nations may react so unpredictably that deterrence 
=> would. disappear when most needed. That is what 
happened in the summer of 1914 when the Allies 
© and Central Powers tried, by mobilizing their 
< armies, to deter each other from going to war. 
~~ But under the pressure of their own preparations, 
decision makers in every great power became 
. unable to pay attention to the warnings, the 
= threats, the deterrents of their potential enemies. 
_. When attention could no longer be fixed on the 

_ threat of retaliation, deterrence failed. 

All the theories claim to provide a deterrent that 
is “either ‘stable or rational. But the stability 
claimed by balanced-deterrent theorists and the 

_ rationality claimed by counterforce theorists are 
true only on a superficial level. Short-run stabil- 
-ity would lead to long-run increases in the chances 

© of war. None of the three theories meets the re- 

_ quirement that deterrence work in a crisis, that it 

eliminate the nged for trusting the enemy, that it 
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preserve liberty in the United States and advance 
it in the world, and that it allow us to take the 
initiative. We need a new and more workable 
deterrent. 


A WORKABLE DETERRENT 


A workable deterrent must operate in three 
ways: It must make extremely likely the punish- 
ment of any preparations to use violence on the 
international scene. It must make available to 
every nation many avenues of obtaining the de- 
sired national goals through other than violent 
means. And it must make it practically impossible 
for those who do resort to actual violence to 
obtain any rewards, to achieve any of their goals 
by doing so. 

The first requisite, that of making punishment 
sure, has been from ancient times the function of 
the police and the courts. But the basic assump- 
tion of the police force as deterrent does not exist 
in international relations. In international life 
there is no agreement as to who are the cops and 
who the robbers. That agreement could be based 
on totally excluding violence from the range of 
techniques available to the various nations in their 
conflicts with each other. 
lence would be enforced by police. — 
clash of individual and group interests can find 
other outlets, there need be no resort to violence. 
Where such avenues are closed — where the eco- 
nomic system will not give people bread, or where 
the political system will not permit them a hear- 
ing, or where the prestige arrangements afford 
them no chance at dignity — men will appeal to 
the sword. We must make such adjustments in 
the international field that no nation need feel that 
its progress is impossible. 

This means that ways of protecting. and: ex- 
panding the area of liberty must be developed 
that do not depend on the use of violence. In our 
arsenal must be dozens of techniques, some open 
and some secret, some gently appealing to the best 
in men and others toughly attacking evil men and 
ideas when they appear, speeches where possible 
and bribes where necessary. The only technique 
to be excluded is the possibility of using violence. 
Meanwhile, other nations will possess the same 
wide range of techniques and the same absolute 
prohibition on violence. Fighting for freedom in a 
disarmed world will require brains and stamina, 
but free men can fight without guns. 

We know that even in societies with effective 
laws, a vigilant police, and many nonviolent ave- 
nues of action, criminals are not always deterred. 
Crime is sometimes attempted when would-be 
criminals expect great rewards if they succeed. 
Where the would-be criminal sees that even suc- 
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cess will not bring him any rewards, he will not 
_ risk the criminal act. The safecracker who knows 
for sure that the safe is empty will not take the 
chance of capture in order to crack it. We must 
work out a way of making sure that in the inter- 
national field no one who takes up arms can profit. 
Such an arrangement would act as an ultimate 
_. deterrent, the final plus in the whole system of 
Disarmament-Plus. — 








THE PATH TO DISARMAMENT 


om Effectively policed disarmament is now so dis- 
-tant from international realities that it may weary 
those who want to take practical action. But it is 
. possible to work out practical steps along a path 
ag that would lead to Disarmament-Plus. 
= -o In working out practical steps, several cardinal 
a principles must be kept in mind. The first is that 
of experiment and open-mindedness. The United 
-| States has done little research on and has little 
n3 xperience with international inspections and po- 
licing. Expectations of what is likely to happen 
“may nol work out, and therefore a constant check 
-on the effects of each act must be part of the prog- 
ress toward disarmament. 
_ The second governing principle on the path to 
__ disarmament is that each step must provide some 
_. way for the United States to take a clear initiative. 
If, to the uncommitted world, it looks as though 
_ the United States, kicking and screaming, is being 
agged into a disarmament agreement by the 
> of Soviet initiative, the political impact can 
us for democracy. The same kinds 
imitate the leader can be built up 
ithe leader is taking peaceful initiatives as 
when he is taking warlike initiatives, as psycholo- 
‘gist Charles Osgood has pointed out. 
ate A series of initiatives could be planned, starting 
with. minor acts that would mean only a tiny 
2 peripheral loss to basic American security. Each 
_. -act would be immediately followed by worldwide 
publicity for a request that the Communists 
reciprocate. Reciprocation would not have to be 
in precisely the same form, but the reciprocal 
act would have to be of approximately the same 
magnitude as that of the American initiative. The 
program as a whole would be explained from the 
start, but particular American steps in the pro- 
gram would be made public only one step at a 
time, so that the second, and third, and every 
_ succeeding initiative by the United States might 
coo come in almost any area of world tension. Essen- 
<c tially, the United States would be waging a 
"peace of nerves,” keeping other nations off 
_. balance as to what they could expect for the next 
act aimed at reducing tensions. 
. Sooner or later, actual enforceable agreements 
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with the Communists will have to be attempted — 
in order to see whether such agreements will work. 
Though not necessarily on matters of central im- 
portance at first, each agreement would certainly — 
fit into the notion of constant experiment, as more 
important agreements were reached. The neces- 
sity of some type of mutual agreement at some _ 
stage is the third cardinal principle. i 
Finally, the steps we take must not be restricted 
to the sphere of armaments. Although our go 
is a disarmament agreement, some reduction in 
political and economic conflicts will probably t 
necessary in order to allow the conclusion of 
disarmament agreement. Certain of these re uc- 
tions may well be only temporary, and. the CO 
flicts may be renewed in a new form, with n 
techniques, and at a higher pitch after the 
plishment of disarmament. But the fear, ha 
and distrust in the world today are not simply | 
result of the possession of ultimate weapons by 
a number of different nations. Many intense 
clashes of interest are also involved, and some $ 
softening of these clashes will be necessary to- 
reduce fear and hatred to the point at which: ; 
disarmament will look attractive to all. p 
Some American initiatives could be taken in. 
purely domestic spheres. Among these, the first 
should be a great expansion in the Arms Control. 
and Disarmament Agency, now operating on 
a $2 million budget. Enormous advances in 
weapons technology, medicine, and agricultur 
productivity have resulted from massive organize 
research. Only on an infinitesimal scale is the 
United States applying research to the q que tion ) 
how to achieve disarmament. A 
Also, the new officials of the agency should be | 
carefully chosen from men dedicated to universal ee 
disarmament, men who question not. whether . to 
try for disarmament but how. ACDA must. speak s 
wholeheartedly to the President in favor of dis- 
armament in order to be useful to him in weighing 
the contrary opinions sure to come from other | 
agencies. , 
In addition to its es and policy aos one 
ACDA should be responsible for training Ameri- | 
cans designated to enforce a disarmament agree- — 
ment or any agreements leading up to it. In this- _ 
way, ACDA could make use of the manpower and 
the knowledge, and perhaps even some of the | 
particular individuals, that would no longer be 
used in various areas of the defense effort as 
disarmament progressed. ; 
As soon as possible, and without waiting ‘for 
other governments, the United States should 
begin to plan for the fiscal and economic changes 
that would result from a disarmament agreement. 
The President should submit an alternate federal 
budget that would include programs for trans- 
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HE great private libraries of the past have bequeathed to us 

rare and sumptuous volumes of exquisite, hand-crafted design. 
These volumes are today priceless treasures found only in mu- 
seums and in the libraries of the wealthy. Yet —on the most 
limited budget, you may have thrilling reproductions commis- 
sioned by the International Collectors Library! 


A MAGNIFICENT LIFETIME LIBRARY FOR YOUR HOME. Within the ex- 
clusive, luxurious bindings of the International Collectors Library 
are the greatest works of literature — novels, poetry, travel, biog- 
raphy, history — some of which, extraordinarily long in the origi- 
nal, have been abridged for modern reading. Each binding is 
inspired by the splendor of the original, and is elaborately em- 
bossed in gold, to enrich your home. The paper is of special qual- 
ity, and the page tops gleam with genuine gold. Each volume has 
its own attractive ribbon marker. 


CHOOSE THE 3 VOLUMES YOU WANT FREE 


AVAILABLE TO MEMBERS ONLY. The Library distributes these volumes 
to members only for just $3.65 each. These beautiful editions 
are not for sale anyplace else. You will receive an advance notice 
each month of the forthcoming release. If you do not want it, 
simply notify us and it will not be sent; otherwise, it will come 
to you for only $3.65 plus small shipping charge. Your sole obli- 
gation as a trial member is to accept as few as four selections dur- 
ing the coming twelve months, after which you may resign at 
any time. 


MAIL THE REPLY CARD TODAY! Send for your three free volumes today. 
If you are not overwhelmed by their beauty and value, return 
them in 7 days and that will end the matter. Or, keep all three free 
and become a Library member. Remember — you may cancel your 
trial membership at any time after acecpting four more books. 
So — mail the reply card now! 
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ANNA KARENINA — Count Leo Tolstoy. The 
compelling tragedy of a woman who destroys 
her marriage to pursue illicit love. Complete. 


THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV — Fyodor Dosto- 
evsky. “World's most masterful novel.” — 
Freud. Kropotkin trans. Abridged to 483 pages. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT — Fyodor Dostoevsky. 
An engrossing novel of an “intellectual” mur- 
der. Kropotkin trans. Abridged to 416 pages. 
WAR AND PEACE — Count Leo Tolstoy. A 
pageant of love, death and human destiny. 
Kropotkin translation. Abridged to 741 pages. 


Czar Alexander 1! Binding. A design in 
wine-red from the Imperial Palace. 





JANE EYRE — Charlotte Brontë. On her 
wedding day, she discovered her fiance was 
already married to another! Complete. 

THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII — Bulwer-Lytton. 
How men and women lived and loved in the 
final hours of a doomed city. Complete. 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE — Jane Austen. This 
superb, 150-year-old comedy of manners en- 
chants thousands more each year! Complete. 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS — Emily Bronte. The 
strangest, most passionate love affair in all 
English literature! Complete. 

VANITY FAIR — Thackeray. Lovely, cynical 
Becky Sharp laughs and schemes through “the 
greatest novel in English.” Complete. 


Mercier Binding. A design in rich blue, 
created by 19th C. French masterbinder, 


Louis XVI 


Binding 


LES MISERABLES — Victor Hugo. The tragedy 
of Jean Valjean, relentlessly pursued by the 
grim Javert. Abridged to 384 pages. 


MADAME BOVARY — Gustave Flaubert. The 
realistic, pitiless story of the moral decay of 
a beautiful woman. Complete. 
Mme. de Pompadour Binding. An elegant 
French design in antique brown. 





THE CRUSADES: The. Flame of Islam. — Harold 
Lamb. Christian and Saracen locked in bloody 
combat for the Holy Land. Complete. 


French Empire Binding. A rich, mellow 
can with Napoleonic eagle in gold. 





THE TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO. The world’s most 
famous globe-trotter tells his fabulous story 
in vivid, colorful prose. Complete. 


Cobden-Sanderson Binding. A rich-grained 
binding in beautiful laurel green. 





THE RAZOR'S EDGE — Maugham. Magnificent 
novel of a young man’s strange quest for 
spiritual peace. Complete. 

OF HUMAN BONDAGE — W. Somerset 
Maugham. The bonds of love and hate be- 
cween men and women. Complete. 

THE WAY OF ALL FLESH — Samuel Butler, The 
outspoken novel of love, marriage and moral- 
ity that shocked the Victorians. Complete. 


Lovis XVI Binding. A superb green with 
design from the French king's library. 


Mercier 


Binding Binding 
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GONE WITH THE WIND — Margaret Mitchell. 
Scarlett O'Hara, Rhett Butler in the most 
popular bestseller of our generation. Complete. 


THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES — Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. A strange fate broods over those 
who live in this forbidding house. Complete. 


MOBY DICK — Herman Melville. Captain 
Ahab’s mysterious, demonic pursuit of the 
great white whale. Abridged to 432 pages. 


William Morris Binding. A magnificent Vic- 
torian binding in blue and gold. 





SHORT STORIES — de Maupassant. 80 brilliant 
tales — tender, chilling, hilarious in turn — 
by the shore story master. 
Oriental Tree of Life Binding. An exotic 
design in distinctive slate blue. 





ANNAPURNA — Maurice Herzog. Stirring ac- 
count of the scaling of a Himalayan mountain 
peak. Many photographs. Complete. 


Golden Argonaut Binding. Jade green, with 
striking motif of faraway lands. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CELLINI. Sculptor, artist, 
swordsman, lover — Cellini was all of these 
and more! Complete. 


Fleet Street Binding. Rich burnt-orange, 
from an early 19th century design. 


William Morris 
Binding 


Golden 
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Binding 























“Ferving. fands fon the Defense Department into 
~ tax reductions, urban renewal, foreign economic 
aid, loans to small business, aid to education, and 
< other such areas of the economy. This budget 
~ -could seek congressional approval for particular 
changes in federal spending, to go into effect upon 
the President’s proclamation of an international 
. agreement to reduce armament spending. 
_.. Even assuming present levels of spending on 
i defense, the United States could choose particular 
_ ways of spending for defense that would actually 
constitute steps toward disarmament. The Presi- 
dent and Congress should bring into effect the 
balanced deterrent. The weapons systems neces- 
sary to do this should not be added to the present 
Mix, but should instead be substituted for the 
weapons of counterforce deterrence. Having 
moved from the Mix to the balanced deterrent, 
the President and Congress should then use the 
-o balanced deterrent as an avenue toward arms 
© control for ourselves, regardless of Communist 
~ acceptance of arms control. Without our reducing 
- expenditures or abandoning any security whatso- 
ever, this kind of arms control could greatly 
enhance. the Ta of the world and the o 


















eaa fist, without | giving up its capacity to 
_ strike second. until a disarmament agreement had 
| — reached. 





JE DEW | LINE 


nally, the United States could take 
an ‘idative that would not. injure American 
security but would reduce the fear all over the 
of ocidental warfare. The United States 
, Invite Russian military experts to sit 
A foe hg across. ee Canada, and- we could 

~ thus turn: the DEW Line both ways. The DEW 
| Line could) warn the Soviets of any ea north by 










a fst eae we sould urge reciprocation through 
— similar action by the Russians. 
i i INS: Russians evidently do not have a DEW 





i a af. ee magnitude and quality but with 
; . it arrangements. They might be persuaded 
ite Western observers into their Army camps 
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in East Germany. Such observers could verify 
Soviet claims. that they are not planning an in- 
vasion of western Europe. A demonstration of 


the Soviet unwillingness to invade western Europe . 
would seem a reasonable reciprocation to Amer- 


ica’s demonstration of its intention not to strike 
first against the Soviets. But it is important that 
the United States act, not on condition of reciproc- 


ity, but regardless of response. Only on such terms - 
would the initiative actually have the effect of 


reducing tensions and inducing reciprocation. 


RED CHINA 


Of all the world powers, China is probably the 
least amenable to peaceful initiatives. Neverthe- 
less, the United States might take several actions 
that would not damage our security and might 
persuade some Chinese leaders to reduce their 
pressure on surrounding areas. For example, the 
United States might withdraw the Seventh Fleet 


from its present position in the Formosa Strait’ | - 


to a position that would be close enough for a 
return if hostile actions by the Chinese began, 


but far enough away so as not to seem a constant - =. 
Reciprocation might be urged upon the... so 


threat. 
Chinese in such a form as withdrawal of the 
troops from the disputed areas of the Sino-Indian 


border, the border to remain demilitarized pend- ee 


ing a judicial solution by a referee agreed to by 
China and India. If the Chinese responded by 
demonstrating some willingness to take peaceful 
actions that would not cripple their own security, 


it might be reasonable to test out still more — 
important actions, such as the demilitarization of | 


Quemoy and Matsu, an invitation to the Chinese 


to send cultural and- scientific visitors here at. our 
expense, or a change in our embargo to permit 


trade in all but strategic items. 





Through: this whole process. of. initiatives aed m 


reciprocity, the United States should keep in 
mind that-what it actually wants is an effectively 
enforced agreement eliminating the weapons of 
war. The experimental, 


plan for ares: universal disarmament. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


One agreement toward which the United States 


should make an immediate effort is the joint _ 


abandonment of civil defense by both ourselves 


and the Soviet Union. An expanded Soviet civil 


defense may well follow the Kennedy Adminis- 


tration’s acceleration of the American effort. Since | 


the existence of large-scale civil defense on both 









step-by-step approach — =o 
would still apply. Agreements in per ipheral fields 
could be succeeded by agreements in more and. _ 
more important ones, culminating in a Setailed 


sides would move the United States and the 
Soviet Union further into the dangerous atmos- 
phere of counterforce strategy, it would be in the 
best interest of both powers if both abandoned, 
rather than accelerated, civil defense. Since even 
casual tourist inspection can detect evidence of 
evacuation training or shelter building, an agree- 
ment to abolish those kinds of civil defense could 
be easily enforced while more substantial agree- 
ments were being negotiated. 


ATOMIC TESTING 


Renewed effort for a ban on atomic testing 
might bear fruit if the United States proposed 
governing the panel of administrators by a method 
which would take into account the Soviets’ dis- 
trust of neutral men. But if even that proposal 
fails, the United States should explore the tech- 
nical and political possibilities for an international 
agreement without the Communists to set up an 
inspection system capable of detecting all nuclear 
tests, even those in Communist states. Then the 
United States could commit itself to testing only 
as often as the Communists — and never in the 
atmosphere, whether the Communists used the 
atmosphere or not. Such an arrangement might 
result in a de facto halt in the tests, with effective 
inspection. 


AN INTERNATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE 


Problems with the test ban should not prevent 
the United States from making serious proposals 
on universal disarmament. Such proposals should 
take into account the two basic disagreements 
that have so far hampered all attempts at nego- 
tiation. The first is the question of neutral men, 
and all its ramifications. How can we build a 
corps of men who will be faithful solely to the goal 
of disarmament, regardless of the social system 
they believe in? In the context of disarmament, 
neutrality should be taken to mean not uncaring 
withdrawal from the struggle of social systems, 
but a positive commitment to the disarmament 
goal. “Neutral” will be used here in that sense 
only. 

Premier Khrushchev has said there are neutral 
nations but no neutral men. This suggests that 
social institutions can exist that act neutral as a 
whole, despite the predilections of the individuals 
within them. Many Westerners believe that indi- 
vidual neutral men can be produced by social 
institutions that are carefully constructed to train 
them. In either case, our attention should be on 
the whole milieu of the corps of disarmament 
inspectors rather than on the individuals them- 
selves. How the corps is chosen, how it is trained, 
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how career chances look to its men, how particular 
units are put together, how it is commanded — all 
these will decide whether an institution can be 
built that may itself be neutral in action or may 
breed neutral men. 

One of the first disarmament-treaty provisions 
to go into effect must establish an International 
School of Civil Service. Its faculty members 
would be experts from every nation in the methods 
of inspection and control approved by the disarma- 
ment treaty. In addition, the deepest beliefs of 
every social system would be examined by the 
students, in an attempt to have all understand 
where they could not agree. The entire atmos- 
phere of the school would be directed toward 
loyalty to the disarmament law and competence 
in carrying it out. 

The school’s student body would be the group 
from which disarmament inspectors and police- 
men would be chosen. Even on the Khrushchev 
assumption that no men are neutral, some men are 
clearly more nearly neutral than others, and every 
effort must be made to get these more nearly 
neutral men into the school’s student body. 
A possible system for choosing students might be 
based on the choice-and-challenge procedure our 
courts use for picking juries. Each of the Big Six 
powers might be allowed to nominate a hundred 
men to the school, fifty of these its own citizens 
and ten from each of the other five great powers. 
Each of the other five would then have the power 
to strike five names from the American list of 
Americans and five names from the American 
list of its own citizens. Thus a roster of twenty-five 
Americans and twenty-five foreign nationals, all 
reasonably acceptable to the United States and 
to some degree acceptable to the other five, would 
enter the school. The same process would also 
have been going on in Britain, France, Russia, 
India, and China; and three hundred students 
from the great powers, selected by a mixture of 
cross pressures, would begin to learn the loyalties 
and the techniques necessary to disarmament. 

A similar choice-and-challenge procedure among 
the smaller powers could produce another six 
hundred students, with the weight going to the 
smaller powers, because many of them are uncom- 
mitted in the Cold War. A student body built up 
by this process, or something like it, and then 
taught by men of all nations would make a small 
but highly capable neutral block of disarmament 
inspectors. 


PACKAGE TREATIES VS. SEPARATE STAGES 


The second basic disagreement that has ham- 
pered all disarmament negotiations is about 
whether to write a single-package «treaty com- 
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ae mitting all states to the whole process or to 
=o divide the ten-year process into three or four 
separate functional stages, committing all states 
only to one stage at a time. Each stage would 
_ take up a new kind or degree of disarmament or 
-a new step in inspection and control. At the end 
of each stage, the nations would look back over 
the accomplishments of that stage before working 
~~ out the next step in detail. The Soviets have fa- 
= vored a package- treatment, arguing that a piece- 
— meal approach might turn into arms control only 
or inspection without disarmament. They fear 
2- the West. could refuse to continue after the first 
OF second stage. The West, more conscious of the 
values of social experiment and of playing by ear 
be than the Communists, has preferred the piecemeal 
approach. The recent proposals by President 
_ Kennedy seem to involve separate stages. 
Other ways of conducting disarmament experi- 
ents would actually tell us more about the 
"process than a series of piecemeal functional 
treaties. The geographical approach, for example, 
eon e enable us to test out the o of i inspec- 


Seanad aa a ron treaty 
for. great-power disarmament, would create a 
£ workable compromise between the Western experi- 
- mental and the Communist whole-step approach. 
-> Central Europe would seem the place to start. 
ides the explosive situation in Berlin, the area 
has spawned crisis after crisis since 1945. It is so 
great alliances that each new crisis has 
E and will bear the seeds of world war. Joint 
: military withdrawals, beginning in the four-state 
er area of- West Germany, East Germany, 
J ngary,. and Czechoslovakia and expanding into 
“a zone embracing all of these four states and the 
= ` whole of central Europe, would make good sense. 
If two demilitarized Germanys resulted from such 
~ action, West Berlin would be much safer than it is 
at present, and agreement on unification into one 
demilitarized Germany might be far easier. The 
expansion of the process of disengagement into 
some of the states bordering on Germany would 
reduce the Communist pressure and fears of 
Communist pressure upon the newly demilitarized 
Germans; and NATO guarantees to the West 
ins of protection against Communist inva- 
sion, combined with Soviet guarantees to the East 
oe Germans of protection against Western invasion, 
< = could prevent external action while the new 
F ‘Germany. was establishing itself. 
= = Jm a demilitarized zone of central Europe, 
including Germany, Hungary, and Czechoslo- 
akia, all of the techniques of inspection for hidden 
wee pons and police enforcement against the mak- 

















ing of weapons could be tried out for use later in 
the rest of the world. Similar operations could be 
carried out in other tense border areas of the two 
alliances, such as in the whole Southeast Asian — 
peninsula and the bordering area of China, or in 
North and South Korea. 

Another way of experimenting geographically 
with disarmament would be to have nationals of 


__ the Big Six work together in disarming the smaller 


o4 


states, whole continents at a time, before the- 

Big Six themselves disarmed. For example, Latin. 

America and Africa could be freed of armaments 

by joint task forces of inspectors from the large 

powers. In border areas between the two great 

military alliances, the disarmament inspectors. 

would be nationals of the smaller, weaker coun- 

tries. After the tense border areas, and then the 

smaller states, had gone through the disarmament 

aes a great fund of experience in methods _ D 
of inspection and control would hàve been devel- = a 

oped for use in the territories of the major powers. E 

At that point, it would be possible to write a com- 

prehensive treaty including within itself a eas 

of phases integrated from start to finish. | 
‘There would have to be a continuous shift in — 

enforcement from inspecting to policing, a con- f 

tinuous shift in the nature of the agreement from 

treaty to law. As an agreed date. for the eli 

tion of particular weapons comes due and the 

inspectors report that they have in fact been elimi- 

nated, that particular section of the treaty becomes — 

law enforceable both in a World Court panel on 

disarmament and in domestic courts. To protect. 

nonviolators, the further progress of disarmament 

could be automatically suspended for the length 

of the trial of a violator; but the process could not 7 

be permitted to go into reverse and become Bess, ta 

rearmament race. | BO net 
A relapse tight well occur ` sometime ‘during se “SEE 

long process of disarmament if there were nota 

continuous shift from treaty inspection to law 

enforcement. If, somewhere along the way, one 








Sie 


nation violated the agreement and inspectors re- 
sete this fact to ne world but equid seine no 





collapeing after a violation: would: be to o make the g 
sanctions against violators those of a) ? 
by international institutions, rather han t those of 
national rearmament. Pe : 








FAVORITE WEAPONS ii A SAFEGUARD 





In actually constructing the phases. of diarm- e 
ment, several major principles- will have to- be 
observed. Two that ss seem contradictory but 







could with care be applied jointly are that each 
“great power should keep its own favorite weapon 
during much of the process of disarmament, as a 
_ safeguard, and that each power be permitted to 
- designate which of its opponent’s weapons should 
~ be eliminated early, as the worst threat to itself. 
-To cite, first, a case in which the two principles 
~~ would probably not contradict each other: The 
. Soviet Union claims to be most fearful of our over- 
~~ seas bomber and missile bases, which to the Soviets 
_ look like counterforce weapons. But at present we 
re more and more regarding Polaris as our fa- 
weapon in the thermonuclear field. We 
t be able to negotiate on the basis of disman- 
our overseas missile and bomber bases early in 
mament while keeping Polaris until last. 
hat about a case in which the worst threat 
d favorite weapon probably are identical? The 
‘deepest American fear is of Soviet surprise attack, 
.ccomplished through the high degree of secrecy 
he U.S.S.R. Yet this secrecy is probably the 
sians’ favorite weapon. Should the secrecy 
snded late or early? Here the dilemma might 
net by having a neutral nation or an ad hoc 
neutral private corporation inspect Soviet bombers 
-. and missiles early in the disarmament process, 
guaranteeing secrecy concerning their where- 
abouts and nature but guaranteeing also that any 
evidence of preparations for a surprise attack 
~ would be widely published. Then secrecy would 
be totally: abandoned late in the disarmament 
T 









































aciple of worst-threat-first would also indi- 
“numbers of American atomic 
uld be dismantled early in disarma- 
ince we start with higher numbers in this 
field, and that greater numbers of Communist 
soldiers would be demobilized early in the process, 
-since the Communists start with more soldiers. 








mportance in phased disarmament. The 
at land masses of the major powers might make 
_. an adequate inspection extremely difficult at any 
- -phase of the process. Louis Sohn has met this 
objection by proposing that each great power di- 
Co yide its area into regions — for example, six in 
the Soviet Union and six in the United States. 
~ At the point in disarmament at which all biological 
-weapons were to have been destroyed, the United 
States would designate any Soviet region it chose 
to be searched for biological weapons. The im- 
‘possibility of guessing which region was to be 
esignated would prevent concentration of all 
V weapons in any one region, but searching 
€ region would be much easier than searching 
é whole Soviet Union. This sampling principle, 
vith the particular sample to be inspected to be 
chosen by one’s opponent, could be indefinitely 



































expanded for application to disarmament inspec- > 
tion generally, go ae 


experts in various political, military, and eco 
specialties can bring Disarmament-Plu 
being. Ree ae a 


DISARMAMENT AND LAW 








The primary goal of American policy -sho Id 


be the adoption by the joint consent of all nation 





use by an individual of any weapon above the level 
of small arms. ee ee tae 

Such a law would in no sense bring into being a 
world government. The operation of the law 
would be restricted solely to armaments, since at c 
present the only. consensus on which all societies -i 
might conceivably unite is the fear of armament: 
American policy should therefore concentra 
the achievable goal of total disarmament 
forced by the processes of a court and a` 
force designed solely for that purpose eee 













should develop out of the corps of inspe tors 





would oversee the process of disarming. T 
lice force would be drawn from all over the 
and its units would be mixed rather than nation 
Its training and command would aim at creating > 
in it a loyalty directed solely at the lawful punish- _ 
ment of the making, possession, or use of arms. = 
The chain of command of the police force would — 
be made up of civilians. At least during the early 
years, most or all of them should be from nations 
neutral in the Cold War. They should also be_ 
chosen from among the graduates of an Interna- ~ 
tional School of Civil Service, created during dis- <- 
armament. | | ene Se 
Actual choice of these officials should be made © — 
upon unanimous nomination by the four atomic - 
powers — the United States, the Soviet Union, -> 
Britain, France — and the two powers of enormous __ 
population — Communist China and India. The? ~i 
nominations would be confirmed by a two-thirds © 
vote of the rest of the national states. Command 
would last a fixed term of years, perhaps five, and: 
the terms might be staggered. © 000 0 0 0s, =T 
Once the chain of commanding. officials had. 
been chosen, authority over the force and its oper- 
ations would be put in the hands of itæcommander | z 












in chief. He and he alone could remove his sub- 


_ ordinates before their terms of office were com- 


pleted. The: way in which he was chosen would 
ensure the commander’s acceptability to all major 
interests in the world, but he would be free to act 
-if the government of one or several powers were 
to come under the control of a group bent on re- 
armament. Neither a veto power nor majority 
control over. any particular action of the police 
force would be possible. 

To this point, the command plan sounds much 


© Hke the present arrangements for choosing the 


Secretary General of the United Nations. Indeed, 
with a few modifications the Secretariat could 


co _ well become the command organ for the disarma- 
ment police.. But the Soviet Union has, both at the 


UN and at the Geneva talks on the atomic-test 


4 ban, firmly ps the notion of a single adminis- 






= ae co one possible solution to this difficulty: 
CHI nstead of one police commander in chief, twenty- 


© one reserve commanders might be named, of 
<o whom one would be chosen by lot to begin serving 


: the five-year term as commander in chief. If, at 
-any time during the term, any of the six great 
| : decided the commander was acting with 
partiality, it could, by challenge, remove him from 
office. His successor would immediately be chosen 
by lot from the panel of the remaining reserve 
commanders. Each of the six powers could be 
limited to two such removals during the five-year 
| term. 
The effects of such an arrangement might well 
ease Soviet fears while keeping the system wholly 
palatable to the West. In the first place, all 
-twenty-one reserve commanders would have to be 
ee nearly neutral and as dedicated to disarmament 
as is humanly possible simply for them to be nomi- 





nated and confirmed. Second, if the actual com- 


mander began to act with favoritism, the victim- 
ized country would not have to wait out his term, 


all the while suffering from his favoritism, but 
could remove him immediately. Yet he would 
> = not be able to placate an unjustly indignant power 
by acting in zts favor, for he might then be re- 


moved by one of the other nations. Nor could a 


- removal: be unjustly used in order to get a more 
a in orable ‘successor, since the successor would be 


_ Thus, the pressure upon any 
Oaar would be to act with all the fairness 
he could possibly devise. Third, the choosing of 


woo twenty-one men, rather than one man, as possible 
aed commander might ease the enormous task of 
- — choice, since no man would be irrevocably respon- 
a sible for protecting the world from war. 


a Normal powers would be granted the police to 
-investigate and publicize any instance in which 





the disarmament law was being broken and to 


arrest and bring to trial any individuals who vio- 
lated it. The police force should be extremely mo- 
bile and should possess the world’s only meaning- 
ful weapons. The scale of these weapons should 
be measured solely by the task of bringing individ- 
uals to justice, if necessary, against the power of a. 
local or national constabulary. The police force 
would not be intended to wage war against a whole — 
nation but to nip in the bud any preparations that 
would enable a nation to make war. 
would the police have at their disposal such weap- 
ons of mass annihilation as nuclear bombs or bio- 
logical agents, since the use of these against any 
population would be total war in a new guise. 
The police force should be capable of discover- 
ing in an early stage any violators of the disarma- 
ment law. To that end, it would need technologi- 
cal experts, trained in the detection of atomic. 
tests, chemical-warfare production, and other vio- i 
lations. It would need production engineers who 
could analyze manufacturing data to spot unex- 
plained processes or flows of raw material that 
might reveal. weapons development. Budgetary. 


experts would keep a close eye on peculiar items oi > 


in national budgets. 


When violators were brought - to justice, they, 
would be liable to trial on two levels: In the inter- eu 


national sphere, a special panel of the present 
World Court should be instituted to deal especially 
with questions of armaments. It could well be set 
up in such a way that two of its members would be 
from Communist states, two from the West, and 
three from neutral countries. But its members 
should sit as individuals not accountable to their 
governments, and their decisions should be by 
majority vote. 

In bringing about E national as. 
well as international loyalties must be mobilized 
behind the law. National loyalties are too in- 
grained and too important to be ignored in en- 
forcing disarmament. Violators of the disarma- 
ment laws should therefore be liable also to trial 
before their own national courts, under their own- 


national law. The loyalties now commanded and aa 


sanctioned by laws against treason could be ex- 
tended in this way to crimes against the peace. 


Neither Western nor Communist states will fade va $s, 
it easy to accept universal disarmament with abe 


solutely effective inspection and control. The open. 
societies of the West will much more readily accept a 
intensive inspection in the first place, since our — 
societies are already much- more. inspected than 
those of the Communists. But once accepted, the 
order to disarm may be much more easily carried 
out by the Communist states, with their greater 
power to control any pro-militarist minorities. In 
every state, internal political opposition could only 


In no case 


























X answered 2 a demonstration that other states 


A FOR FREEDOM IN A DISARMED WORLD 


fa disarmed. vona: all the energies and imagi- 
nation of free men could be directed in new and 
inexpected. campaigns for liberty. In an all-out 
‘economic competition with the Communists, the 
-ability developed. throughout the West in the fast- 
and-loose mixed economy of private, semipublic, 
lic. enterprise should be a great advantage. 
; own past, our flexibility under new condi- 
ns gave birth to family-owned department 
eneral Motors, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
farm cooperatives, the regulated public 
, chain groceries, the Federal Reserve banks, 
union ‘pension funds, city-owned transit sys- 
1s, and a multitude of other economic forms and 
hniques.. -That flexibility is precisely the quality 
needed for- efective competition with the Com- 
ists’. centralized economic system under the 
n onditions in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 
Freed from the burden of arms expenditures, 
-o the Western economies — far more advanced than 
even the most highly productive Communist states 
«= — could be turned to demonstrating the economic 
: _ progress possible under private and mixed enter- 
_ prise. The United States now spends over $45 
~~~ billion for its military establishment. ‘Those bil- 
lions, some of them returned to private hands by 
way of tax cuts and some channeled into desper- 
ately needed public improvements, could wipe out 
< the pockets of ugliness and poverty that remain in 
« wn society and stimulate inventive private 
rprise to new adventures. Part of the money, 
<> along with funds from western Europe and Japan, 
could supply capital for the dams, roads, and 
¿schools necessary to help hungry nations achieve 
scientific agriculture and industrialization. 
‘a disarmed world, the West and the United 
es could make vigorous use of international 
ar pianige of persons, an able press and radio, and 
A educational aid to make available to the under- 
developed countries the ideas and the skills by 
_. which free societies operate. Subtle and flexible 
ase of political, economic, and public-information 
techniques upon the present Communist states 
might well encourage either their liberation from 
ea below or their liberalization from above. In all 
these ways, the West and the United States could 
l ote the extension of liberty in areas where it 
l either. does not now exist or exists only precari- 
ly. The suppression by dictatorial regimes of 
le. who wish to be free would become much 
more difficult, and at the same time the desire 
~and need of governments to suppress freedom for 
| external reasons would be much lessened. 



















































































































imple. All- 
the brains and toughness available in th te 
world would be needed in order to, let us ay, 
free Hungary from dictatorship by nonviolent 
means or reduce the influence of the Communi 
Party in Indonesia. Undoubtedly, in a disarme 
world the Communist states would be trying to 
sell their own ideas and system of government, but 
we start ahead in this race, for we want only to _ 
help others to make their own free choice. >. 
‘ompetition in the spheres of ideas and econom-. 
ics could be paralleled in many. other fields 
example, the exploration of space, unde 
controls to prevent space technology from. eing 
turned to military ends, could provide a or 
challenge to all nations and societies. 
cally and psychologically, the human voyage i 
space calls forth all the best qualities of the wai 
spirit without war’s dangers to mankind, S 
exploration requires the same kind of nonpre u 
tive expenditure that military systems demand 
and for countries that can afford it, this may be 
positive good. Yet the hardware produced is not 
destructive of human life. The astronaut, like the i 
soldier, is required to face danger, to abandon. 7 
comfort, to undergo discipline: yet the psychology ~ 
of space will not demand the surrender of our lib-. 
erty. No more perfect challenge could be imaginec 
for the energies, talents, and courage that now. go 
into the stultifying profession of improving. war. 
For Disarmament-Plus to be established as a 
workable deterrent, it is absolutely necessary that. — 
the West and the Communists come to a clear 
understanding that international violence alone — 
should be prohibited, and that all other tech- 
niques would be freely used i in all-out competition. n 


Advancing freedom would not be 3 l 





DEFENSE AGAINST VIOLATORS 


What would happen if even elabor: ite safe 
guards were to fail to prevent or to reveal some 
one’s producing arms? p 

At first blush, it would seem mpate to pre- 
vent a violator from winning a war against an un- 
armed world, but the nature of winning must bes: - 
carefully remembered. Fi irst, the aggressor’s level P 
of armament would be far lower than any levels we 
now have to deal with, since his preparations — oe 
would have been restrained by deep secrecy and — 
fear of punishment. Second, his winning could not _ 
consist (as it sometimes has in the past) of knocking < 
out the armed forces of his opponents, since the 
would not exist. In the post-disarmamen world, 
winning a war would consist of exacting from the. 
defeated nation the other two traditional rewards, Aes 
economic tribute and political conformity. oe 

The question, then, is how to deny such. rewards : 
even to a victorious power, how to make a victory fe seg) 





-= that were attacked. 





= not on central 





so costly in blood and money and so unproductive 
of actual domination that to the victor would go no 
spoils. Any such denial would have to be based on 


a defense that would not begin an arms race. 


If an aggressor government were to circumvent 


- ` +- international controls and begin a war, it would be 


essential to strengthen the world police into an 
army that would meet the aggression. 
Undoubtedly, this would take time, but the de- 
lay could be reduced if careful and detailed plans 
_ for expanding the police had been made previously 
and were constantly kept up to date. Immediately 
upon learning that the police had been successfully 
deceived and that the weapons of war were avail- 
able to some nation, the world police would carry 
the emergency plans into effect. The world would 
= be warned of the impending danger, propaganda 
= and economic sanctions would be ‘brought to bear 


i -on the population of the violating nation, and con- 
-tributions of men and supplies to the world police 


force would begin. 
Once built, a collective army could punish the 
aggressor nation even in the unlikely event that its 


no people wholeheartedly supported its government 
oo Hy rearming. Butin the interim between discovery 


: Cof a major violation and creation of the collective 
army, how could the aggressor be prevented from 
_ invading, occupying, and subduing other nations 








©- and achieving a swift victory? 


Giving the collective ar my time to gather would 
| have to be the responsibility of individual nations 
a Each would have to work out 
its own program for national protection, subject 
only to the requirement that its program must not 
involve the nation in making armaments before 
the world police proclaimed a state of emergency. 


bs What would be the requirements of a sensible plan 


¿for the United States, in. particular, to prepare? 
~ The deterrent, in Our democracy, must depend 
dictation combined with mass 
apathy but on committed and intelligent involve- 
-~ ment of every individual in the population. 

One possible solution would be that the entire 
._popiilation of the United States learn how to resist 
an aggressor. No arms would be supplied before- 


T hand. The population would learn how to broad- 
F © cast from clandestine radio stations in the face of 
enemy prohibitions, how to sabotage industrial 


plants that were making goods for the enemy’s 
use, how to use ordinary civilian materials to make 
weapons with which to attack enemy occupation 
troops.. In accord with the world disarmament 


s _law, there would be absolutely no secrecy in any 


of this training, no provisions for production of 


- weapons, and no central institution that might 
ae become a separate armed force. 


oo Ine the: ‘past, occupied countries have started 
popular resistance after their occupation. Such 





resistance movements encounter enormous prob- 
lems because most people do not know how to 
operate them and have not been prepared psycho- 
logically to take upon themselves the task of defense 
after their central government has abandoned it. 
Creating the civilian resistance ahead of time 
would again make clear to all Americans their 
own individual commitment to the protection of 
their own liberty. It would replace with direct 
personal involvement in self-defense, as on the 


frontier, the impersonal bureaucracy and mech- 


anization of modern war, in which the man who 
fires a missile never sees the millions of people 
he has killed. 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF STRATEGY 


The American people must decide clearly what 
form of deterrence will, at every step and at the 
end of the road, preserve the peace, and, at every 
step and at the end of the road, preserve democ- | 
racy. The question is still open, and decision is 
still possible — but not for long. The longer we 
wait before deciding on a policy of disarmament, 
the more nations there will be that possess nuclear 


weapons and that have to be persuaded. to give 
them up. We are now at the turning point that wilk o pe 


probably decide whether life and liberty survive. 


In making that decision, we must keep in aind ae 


that deterrence as a military. policy both affects — 
and is affected by the broader foreign-policy goals 
of the United States. If we adopt the counter- 
force strategy, the temptation will be great to de- 
pend wholly on American strength to repel all 
threats believed to be detrimental to American 
security. We may then move in the direction of a 
Fortress America policy in all our foreign relations. 


If we adopt the strategy of the balanced deter- 


rent, that strategy will press us toward a NATO- 
centered foreign policy, in which NATO is defined 
in heavily military terms, so as to provide limited- 
war support. To most of the world, such a NATO- 
centered policy would look disastrously like an 
alliance marked “Whites Only.” 

Acceptance of Disarmament-Plus as our strategy 


for deterrence would release. the United. States 5 


and the West from the enormous burden of arma- | 
ments and would permit the West to lead and ~ 
support a great renaissance in the underdeveloped 7 
world. This third alternative is in the Western, 
and especially the American, tradition — the tra- 
dition of dynamism, of meeting the series of great 
challenges that have faced us in every. century. 

Adopting Disarmament-Plus as American policy 
is the only effective way of both preserving | human 
life and advancing human liberty, and the only 
way of bringing to all people the opportunity for 
the pursuit of happiness. 





GRAPES IS GRAPES? 


BY CHARLES W. MORTON 


The listing on the dinner menu 
was stark enough: “Red Wine, $2.00; 
White Wine, $2.00.” The restaurant 
was a hotel roof garden, with water 
trickling down a sloping awning 
overhead and evaporating, and the 
effect on a summer Sunday in Wash- 
ington was delightfully cool and 
attractive. 

“What kind of wine is it?” I asked 
the waiter. The question, his man- 
ner plainly showed, was much too 
finical for his taste. 

“That’s all we got,” he replied. 

The waiter had no patience with, 
in other words, the wine snob, the 
type of customer who pretends to be- 
lieve that one wine is better than the 
next. Some of the wine snobs even 
go so far as to express a preference 
for imported wines over domestic, 
an affectation intended merely to 
irritate their fellow Americans, espe- 
cially those living in California. 
A news magazine published an 
article recently, with full-page color 
photographs, about a California pro- 
ducer who disdains the wooden 
vessels, the aging, and other archaic 
methods used by the Europeans. All 
the pother about dates and names 
and nlaces. said this producer. pho- 


tographed amid his gleaming stain- 


less-steel apparatus and assorted 
grapes, is simply the chatter of wine 
snobs. The same sturdy nationalism 
was in a restaurant columnist’s 
account of a new place in New York, 
whose wine list, said he, is ‘‘predom- 
inantly and gratifyingly American.” 

At present, the argument of the 
Californians against the French goes 
somewhat as follows: 

1. French wines are no good, and 
anyhow, they cost more than ours. 

2. French wines are mostly fakes 
and are simply shipped in bulk from 
California, bottled and labeled in 
France, and palmed off on the gulli- 
ble as the real thing. 

3. French and California wines 
are identical, since cuttings from the 
California vines replaced those that 
the phylloxera killed in France a cen- 
tury ago. So the California vines 
are older, and their wine is really 
much better than the French. 

4. Easterners never get the best of 
the California wines, which are 
snapped up and consumed locally by 
the experts. 

5. The very best of the Ca:ifornia 
wines are produced by a little group 
of multimillionaires solely for them- 
selves, and not even the wine trade 
ever gets a sniff or a taste of them. 
No one knows their names or precise 
localities, but they are better than 
anything the French ever heard of. 


Odd though they may seem in 
combination, each of these brush-offs 
of the French has been soberly ex- 
pounded to me not only in Cali- 
fornia but also along the Atlantic sea- 
board and elsewhere. The item 
about bottling and relabeling Cali- . 
fornia wines in France has been cir- 
culating ever since my school days. 

A truce might be helpful at this 
time, before two opposed schools of 
snobbery are in full conflict. The 
French may reasonably be conceded 
their system of vintages and dates, 
especially in the light of the record- 
breaking auction prices for the 1961 
red Burgundies, which went as high 
as $6 a liter for new wine in the cask, 
implying an eventual price of $15 to 
$20 a bottle for certain examples. 
The French seem to be getting along 
well enough. 

California wines will continue to 
flourish, without their backers’ hav- 
ing to go so far as to include them 
in the loyalty oaths exacted from 
teachers in public schools and uni- 
versities. Confidence in the dateless 
labels, as one perfect year succeeds an- 
other, will reach serenity. And some- 
day, perhaps, the world will hear 
that the most illustrious among the 
old customers at Maxim’s was kick- 
ing up a frightful commotion at not 
getting his favorite undated Zinfan- 
del from the Napa (or Santa Clara) 
Valley. 


While lm Away 
MME EET TES 


BY RIXFORD KNIGHT 


RixForp KNIGHT, who is now living in Ayers 
Cliff, Quebec, has supplied many light essays 
for Accent on Living. 


Every year about this time, with 
the Christmas holidays over and 
spring still a long way off, I begin to 
hear talk in the family about such 
places as Mexico City, the Carib- 
bean, and the Florida coast. Pic- 
ture postcards sent by friends from 
town who are stopping at these re- 
sorts appear on the living-room 
mantel. The incomes of the friends’ 
fathers or husbands get a going into. 
Conclusions are drawn. It is noted 
how distinguished I would look in a 
white linen suit. 

Now, these gate-wide hints and 
flattering circumlocutions are not by 
any means wasted. I, too, at this 
time of year begin to grow weary of 
sunless days, frigid nights, and limit- 
less acres of snow. Unless we were 
gone quite long, I should like very 
much to take the family to one of 
those warmer zones. The fact that I 
don’t must make me seem stubborn 
or stingy. I should like to show my- 
self in a better light, if I can. 

The thing that would worry me 
most, if we went away in the winter, 
would be the water. Our water 
comes from a spring in a wooded 
hollow twelve hundred feet up the 
hill, and whoever put in the pipe did 
not have Mexico City, the Carib- 
bean, or the Florida coast in his 
mind. He drove a furrow six inches 
deep and stuck the pipe in the bot- 
tom. On sub-zero nights, if the 
water stops running for more than 
a couple of hours, it stops until June. 
My most important chore before 
zoing to bed is to see that the tap in 
he kitchen sink is running a stream 
ibout the size of a pencil. 

Since the water would have to be 
eft running if we went away, there 
vould be no feasible way of draining 
he toilet tanks, the hot-water boiler, 
xr the plumbing out in the laundry. 
\nd anyhow, since, if we left the 
Louse cold, there would be problems 
vith house plants and canned goods, 
he best thing to do would be to keep 
he house warm. Doing this, how- 
ver, is also a problem. 

Keeping a wood fire going is no 
reat trouble if you are at home. 
-he chimnev or stovenine mav catch 


fire if the drafts are forgotten, but 
closing them up slows the fire down, 
and keeping an eye on dangerous 
places precludes any serious trouble. 
But if the person I got to come in and 
look after the fires left when the 
trouble occurred, the whole place 
might burn. I would have to make 
sure he understood all about those 
drafts. 

Whomever I got to come in and 
look after the fires would also have 
to water the house plants and move 
them back from the windows on very 
cold nights. The Christmas cactus, 
he should remember, is a desert 
plant and is not to be watered as 
freely as most of the others. On the 
other hand, the philodendron takes 
nearly a quart of water a day. This 
plant encircles both narrow windows 
in our front hall, runs through its 
special thimble into the dining room, 
and has nearly got around both front 
windows there. It is seven years old. 
Since it can’t be moved back from 
the windows, newspapers have to be 
slipped between it and them on very 
cold nights. I would hate to come 
back and find that something had 
happened to Philo. 

With the house’s being heated, 
there would also arise the problem 
of what to do about the roof. Snow 
melts on the roof when the house is 
heated and runs down as far as the 
overhang, where it freezes again, 
building up a sort of ice dam, which 
holds further water back, so it leaks 
down the walls and onto the plaster 
and paper. To stop this, I attach a 
hose to the hot-water tap in the up- 
stairs bathroom and melt channels 
through the ice dam by squirting hot 
water at it from the dormer windows. 
The person who takes care of the 
place would have to remember, too, 
to use the rubber hose — the water 
being hot — and not the plastic. I 
neglected to mention that, when 
tending the fires, he ought to be sure 
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the kettles on top are well filled. It 
gets very dry in the house if this is 
not done, and the wallpaper cracks. 
Two kettles boiling with the lids off 
are none too many to keep the 
humidity up. 

There would also be hens to tend 
to. We keep only ten — plus two 
ducks, which I keep because I like to 
see them swimming around in our 
pond — so it’s hardly worthwhile to 
put on a new chicken-house roof. I 
have shored up the old one as best I 
can, but if snow accumulated on it 
and then it rained, the whole thing 
could collapse. What I do is to 
sweep it off every time it snows, but 
if whomever I got to come in and 
look after the place should forget a 
few times and have to use the shovel, 
he would tear the tar paper off in a 
dozen places. I would have to make 
sure he understood about that. Also, 
in very cold weather the hens’ water 
freezes solid and splits the pail if left 
overnight. He would have to empty 
the pail every evening. During the 
day, a spot of hot water from one of 
the kettles will keep it from freezing, 
all right. 

And, speaking of freezing, and be- 
fore I forget, if the pipes in the cellar 
should freeze, no harm would be 
done if they were thawed out right 
away. The ones which would give 
trouble would be the ones in the 
laundry ell, where there is no cellar. 
To thaw these out, I have rigged up 
a handle for the gasoline blowtorch, 
so it will reach the pipes, and the 
flame can be played on the elbows — 
the most likely places. Whoever 
was looking after things would have 
to watch out for cobwebs and things, 
however, because there isn’t much 
room to get at a fire if one should 
start in that place. I would say to 
keep the water faucets running 
there, also; though if too much water 
was run from the spring and the 
spring got low, then air would get 
into the pipe and cause an air lock. 
This would stop the water from 
running, and whoever was looking 
after the place would have to hurry 
and borrow a force pump from 
someone nearby and force the air 
out before the pipe froze. The best 
place to attach the pump is at the 
turnoff down cellar, but he would 
need a washtub of water there for 
this operation, and the water should 
be lugged up from the brook in a 
pail. Also, it is quite a trick getting 
the shutoff back on when the water 
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TRY THE PAUL MASSON GAMBIT 


[The Second National Paul Masson Chess-Problem Tournament] 


Set up the chessboard as usual, ask a good friend to join you, serve brandy and you have a sound 
opening to countless hours of enjoyment. Especially if the brandy is Paul Masson’s De Luxe, a most 
versatile liquor that can be sipped straight, mixed with water or soda or embellished to become 
almost anything from a toddy to a stinger*. @ The king-sized (king’s size: 4% inches) chess set 
pictured above is yours if you can beat our expert**; the problem was worked out for us by George 
Koltanowski, Author and Blindfold Chess Champion. White to play and mate in two moves. 


Dear Paul Masson Chess Expert, Dept. A, Saratoga, California: 


*1 [] Please send me your free booklet with brandy recipes. 


**9 [] Here is my solution for Mr. Koltanowski . I shall be delighted to receive Ais and his 


booklet: “51 Shortcuts to Victory” even if Pm wrong. I'll be even more delighted if my answer is among the first correct 
10 checked after May 1, 1962 and I win either this king-sized set or one of your nine regulation champienship sets. | 
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ug to the threads and someone to 
turn the wrench. Of course, before 
they could get the shutoff off in the 
first place, they would have to un- 
Tew the union. They should be 
sure to stand facing the spring and 
turn counterclockwise. They would 
ant to remember. that, because 
inutes count when pipes are likely 
to freeze. And once the pipe from 
the spring is frozen, the jig is up. 
After we came back, there would be 
O water until the ground could be 
ee in i the. serine. 
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extension cord is not heavy-duty, the 
heater must not be turned past 
medium heat. The old man and the 
boy must be warned about that, and 
while on the matter of electric cur- 
rent, I ought to mention the freezer 
and what the old man should do 
if the current ever goes off. 

So far, the electricity has never 
gone off for more than thirty-two 


hours. Butifa hard blizzard knocked 


down the wires and. they weren’t 
fixed for longer than that, 
there could be serious trouble. By 


‘Christmas, most all our year’s meat 


and a good deal of homegrown fruit 
and garden produce are in the 
freezer. If they thawed out, it would 
be bad. The old couple would have 


to be told where to get dry ice and 


how, as a last resort, to get the 


= town. : If the | ; 
this would be with horses 
These. would have to be borrowed. 


then 


to that she will be happy. On very yeold hing: 
nights, she needs to be put in a- 
‘closed box stall with the. radiant 
heater overhead plugged in. As the 
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-Here’s another thing: the steps 
that go to the cellar are pretty steep, 
and the treads are narrow. I have 
tried to figure a way of correcting 
this, but don’t see how it could be 
accomplished without. redesigning 
the house. I suppose it would be 
worthwhile to take out some kind 
of insurance before we left, but that. 
would not help the old couple if they. 


fell down and broke their necks. > 


The old couple would probably _ 
spend a good deal of time watching 


television. If, while they were, the — 


boy came into the kitchen for a drink 


of water and forgot and turned = 


off the tap, they might not discover | 
this for a couple of hours. By that 
time, it might be too late. I would 


have to be sure they all understood 


about this. 
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eY KEN W. pce 


Ken W. Purpy is widely known for his writing on motoring subjecls. His 
book KINGS OF THE ROAD is a standard work on the automobiles of bygone 


days. 


Mr. Purdy here presenis some technical information about the modern — 


electric automobile, whose other characteristics he feported 5 in Accent last month. 


The only electric car now on the 
market is the Henney Kilowatt, 
which uses the Renault Dauphine 


body. The units come direct from 


the factory, less radiators, engines, 
and drive trains. 

The luggage compartment under 
the front bonnet contains six six- 
volt batteries, one twelve-volt bat- 
tery (for lights, windshield wipers, 
and so on), and two chargers. Under 
the rear bonnet, where the engine 
ordinarily is, are six more batteries, 
the controlling switchgear, and a six- 
horsepower. traction motor. From 
the driver’s seat, everything looks 
normal except that there is no clutch 
pedal, and three instruments have 
been added — a forward-reverse 
switch, a voltmeter, and an ammeter. 
The voltmeter serves as a fuel gauge, 
indicating how much power is left in 
the batteries; the ammeter indicates 
the rate at which the power is being 
used up, serving the same purpose as 
the vacuum gauges some drivers in- 


stall to help them operate gasoline- 


a key in what looks like an ignition 
lock, and the accelerator, now called 
the “power pedal,” is in the usual 
place beside the brake pedal. | 
When one turns the key, there’s a 
double clicking sound from the 
switchgear in the rear compartment. 
The forward-reverse selector makes 
the same sound as a light switch. Up 
to this point, no current has been. 


used. The power pedal is now de- ` 
pressed, gently, until one click is 


heard, and the car moves off at five 
or six miles an hour with- no. -sound | 
except a subdued whine from the — 
motor in the rear. Depression of the : 
go pedal through five more clicks et 


the sound of switches cutting in. more. _ ack 
voltage — brings the car up to 40. 


miles an hour. The power pedal 


must be treated gently. A driver 


who simply puts his foot down. will 
find his head. jerking backward as the 
car jumps ahead; unlike the internal 
combustion gasoline engine, which 


produces no power until it is spinning 


fast, the electric motor develops great. 





barely turning. (So does the steam 
engine. ) 

Once the car is under way on level 
ground, the pedal can be backed off 
to the first or second position, and 
the speed will hold at 30 to 35 miles 
an hour. Of course, the pedal can be 
held down hard for greater speed, 
but at the cost of early battery ex- 
haustion. The car in which Camille 
Jenatzy made a world’s record in 
1899 was practically filled with bat- 
teries, and he exhausted them in 
little more than a kilometer. 

Driving on country or suburban 
roads in an electric, one hears a new 
sound — the pinging of an occa- 
sional pebble picked up by the tires 
and thrown against the fenders. A 
gasoline-engined car makes so much 
noise that one hears only stones of 
some size. Going downhill, with 
your foot off the power pedal, you 
hear no trace of mechanical sound, 
only wind and tire noises. The 
realization that all downhill going is 
free, on the house, makes it the more 
pleasurable. 

When an electric car stops at a 
light or in a traffic jam, everything 
stops. A gasoline engine still runs, 
sitting there using up gas and oil, 
pumping out noxious vapors, and 
bringing itself to a boil while doing 
no useful work. In the electric, 
nothing turns; the car simply waits. 
Because an electric motor does not 
produce power by burning anything, 
it runs cool and doesn’t use: as 
much as a teacup of oil in a year. 
Aside from a periodic check on the 
water in the batteries, there is almost 
no maintenance procedure. If the 
Henney Kilowatt has been run 60 
miles an hour in its low-speed range, 
or 40 at a high rate, the batteries 
will be low. A lift of the front com- 
partment lid will disclose a long 
plug-in wire running to the chargers. 
Stabbed into the nearest outlet, the 
chargers will bring the batteries up 
to full power in seven or eight hours, 
at a cost which can vary from 25 to 
50 cents, depending upon locality. It 
will not be necessary to recharge the 
batteries every night. The average 
car runs only sixteen miles a day. 


Indeed. more than half of the cars | 


in this country do less than five 
miles a day! 

Before World War I, utility com- 
panies considered that each electric 
car would use $100 worth of current 
yearly. Since then, the 


electricitv has sane dawn twa thirds 
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THE CHIEF SAWYER AT JACK DANIEL'S 


starts the hard maple on its way to gentling 


our old-time Tennessee sippin’ whiskey. 


After our hard maple is brought down to 
the Hollow, it’s sawed up, ricked, and 
burned in the open air. What we get then 





CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


is a special charcoal that we pack tightly in ^) 
vats 10 feet deep. Then our whiskey is DROP 
seeped down through it... drop by drop (\ 
... for 10 long days. This is the ancient 

fy BY DROP 


Charcoal Mellowing process. We believe 
you can taste the gentle difference it makes 
on your very first sip of Jack Daniel's. 
© 1961, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc. 
TFNNFSSFF WHISKFY » 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 





and Places 





BARBADOS 


sy JOHN MALCOLM BRINNIN 


-= Barbados was my destination. I 
was in search of an island where 
tourists and resort life had not seri- 
ously disturbed native character and 
a hostelry something like those made 
vivid for me when, as a child, I was 
greeted by my grandparents on their 
return from the West Indies and 
heard their reports of idle ambience 
in the subtropical sun. Doubting 
that such places were still in exist- 
ence, I was prepared to find only 
hotels that had succumbed as a mat- 
ter of course to the wall-to-wall 
anonymity of Statler Modern or the 
streamlined enervation of Hilton 
International. 

_As we dropped anchor off Bridge- 
town early one morning, candy-pink 
clouds came piling over the island. 
Except for this tropical flourish, we 
could have been standing off some 
British Channel port — Plymouth, 
perhaps — where downs undulate 
back from the shoreline. The minia- 
ture warehouses along the water’s 
sdge were glumly Victorian; the 
Anglican spires and clock towers 
rising over middle-class bungalows 
and villas were as cozy as an etching 
over a mantel. The cliché that ac- 
counts Barbados “Little England” 
was, I could see, utterly true. But 


too, just as gimcrack Capri looks 
Italian, and I was wary of preserved 
characteristics. I had too often ex- 
perienced the boredom of places 
that have become resorts — and 
merely resorts. To hold my interest 
for more than a day, resort life had 
to take place in relation to some vital 
background. 

At the rail of the Sports Deck, I 
stood watching the swift buglike ap- 
proach of a half-dozen little flat- 
bottomed boats. The boys in them 
were already shouting, ‘Two bits, 
mon, two bits!” Beside me, large 
women in forget-me-not prints and 
sweaters studded with rhinestones 
began to pick coins from their hus- 
bands’ open palms. Inflation had 
come to the island: the boys ignored 
nickels and dimes and dived only for 
quarters and fifty-cent pieces, which 
they stored in their mouths. 

I was anxious to disembark. The 
nightclub atmosphere that seemed, 
even in the daytime, to charge to the 
hilt all of the ship’s public rooms had 
become burdensome, and my at- 
tendance at high-noon cocktail par- 
ties substituting for breakfast had be- 
gun to take a somatic toll. I would 
miss, of course, the hair-trigger ad- 
justments of the air conditioning in 


flecting mirrors that kept my single 
quarters crowded, the blended pas- 
tels, the deep carpeting, and the 
strains of Muzak that brought me 
waltzing from the shower. 

As the launch took my party 
ashore, we passed through cool shad- 
ows from black hulls and crossed the 
bows of ships so old they seemed to 
be rotting into the water. We had 
come into the marina at Bridge- 
town, known as the Careenage, and 
it was like entering a chapter from 
Joseph Conrad. Pigs squealed on 
open decks, derricks lifted oil drums 
with symphonic clankings, cooking 
smells from one smoking galley were 
mixed with those from another. 
Above the confusion, captains in 
shirt sleeves stood on their respective 
bridges and with impenetrable re- 
moteness watched our launch and its 
bulging cargo of bourgeoisie. 

A dispirited steel band in ‘T-shirts 
marked ‘‘Pepsi Cola? greeted us 
with familiar Belafonte airs. Within 
a few minutes my companions were 
off to hotels cut to the spit and image 
of the ship they had just left, and I 
was on my own. At the customs shed 
a cockney-voiced lady official dressed 
like a girl guide accepted my filled- 
out forms and, with an old dip-and- 
write pen, approved my sojourn. I 
carried my bags to a taxi and di- 
rected it to a hotel I shall call the 
Ocean Grand, simply because I 
knew it was one of the oldest on the 
island and the most likely to fit my 
secondhand childhood recollections. 

A few miles from Bridgetown, the 
taxi turned off the coastal road. We 
came into a circular garden punc- 
tuated by enormous clumps of canna 
blossoms and drew up under a porte- 
cochere. My first full sight of the 
Ocean Grand was as sharply detailed 
and as unreal as a remembered 
dream. Had I seen a postcard, or 
perhaps a snapshot, taken years ago? 
Or had my childhood’s several men- 
tal pictures assumed one definite 
shape? There it was, an old casino 
in a park, flags and pennants flying 
over turrets and a dome, baskets of 
flowers hanging the length of a broad 
veranda, a blending of patina green 
and tarnished silver, cupolas with 
round black windows that might 
have been made with a biscuit cut- 
ter. A strain of outlived gaiety 
Was apparent in the ironwork crenel- 
lations and pistachio-colored filigree, 
and yet the sheer impracticalities of 
the building gave it a note of expen- 


A boy came smartly to take my 
bags, and I followed him across the 
grass-matted veranda into a large 
reception room. Oar-shaped fans 
whirled and hummed above wicker 
chairs and wicker tables, on which 
were scattered copies of the London 
Times, the Toronto Star, and the 
New Haven Register. ‘The manager, 
in a frock coat, escorted me to my 
room along what seemed a half mile 
of well-trod carpeting. When we 
came to my door, he put into my 
hand a key on a holder as big as a 
pear and, with chipper politeness, 
wished me a pleasant stay. 

The room was bright, cooled by 
air flowing from window to tran- 
som. Everything in it, even the 
wicker chairs and towering ward- 
robe, had been painted a hundred 
times in one tone of institutional 
gray. But the gray was made toler- 
able by warm squares of red, yellow, 
and blue reflected from a stained- 
glass border around the window. 
Over the bed, a vaguely disquieting 
tent-shaped bower of mosquito net- 
ting arched gently from the ceiling. 
The general impression was one of 
no nonsense: basic cleanliness, if not 
austerity, with emphasis on a crisp- 
ness of linens and a sense of privacy 
without isolation. Looking out over 
red roofs to the Caribbean and 
watching three white cats, directly 
below my window, solemnly stalk- 
ing one another in the sun, I felt free 
at last of the insistent press of the 
show-window appointments that had 
surrounded me ever since I had left 
New York. At least one of my goals 
in coming to Barbados seemed to 
have been realized. 

Still, the modest “high season” 
rate of my room and bath — thir- 
teen dollars per day, including three 
meals — did not lead me to expect 
the groaning board of exotic fare my 
grandparents had so fondly detailed. 





At the entrance to the dining room, 
other newcomers, who appeared for 
luncheon in Bermuda shorts, were 
being gently sent back to their rooms 
by the headwaiter. I was relieved 
that I had chosen to wear city 
clothes. The dining room seemed 
otherwise informal, except for the 
obvious fact that most of the guests 
chose to dine alone, yet within 
speaking distance of one another, so 
that inter-table talk was constant. 
This struck me as an ideal arrange- 
ment since it did not enforce to- 
getherness but allowed for its option. 
The food was simple, good, and, on 
the margins, imaginative. The Con- 
tinental bias of the chef seemed a 
little desperate at times, but menus 
were resourcefully varied. When one 
balked at the Gallic listings that 
masked fairly familiar entrées, one 
could choose the genuine local deli- 
cacies of flying fish and steamed 
dolphin. The Continental note was 
also struck in the arrangement of 
guests: family groups on long stays 
by the windows; transients like my- 
self amid a cluster of Rousseaulike 
foliage, where, protectively colored, 
we could stare without being con- 
spicuous. 

The Ocean Grand had no swim- 
ming pool, no nightclub, no gam- 
bling room, no television lounge. In 
the absence of these opportunities 
for entertainment, the only choices 
were to read in the Reading Room 
or to write in the Writing Room or 
to play bridge under Japanese lan- 
terns on the veranda. There was a 
bar, a small one entirely bare of 
decorative bamboo and dyed sea 
fans. Before dinner, its only inhab- 
itant was likely to be the bartender 
listening to cricket — Barbados ver- 
sus Trinidad — on a portable radio. 
After dinner, the crowd would 
be made up of two gray-haired 
ladies sipping créme de menthe. 

But to wake up to a nineteenth- 
century morning in the subtropics is 
a pleasure not to be calculated in 
terms of the loss of questionable 
twentieth-century amenities. The 
English breakfast on a tray is enor- 
mously fortifying, and the morning 
sounds of dishes and silver and sing- 
ing chambermaids make an appro- 
priate music. 

After breakfast, a leisurely walk 
along walls heavy with bougain- 
villaea brings the guest to the hotel’s 
beach, where he can swim in tides 
whipped white by the steady trade 


benches which stand in rows before a 
bell-shaped pergola. The benches 
are all but empty now, but it is not 
difficult to imagine them years ago 
when the wintering gentry sat here 
in parasoled rows while a_ band, 
befrogged and betasseled, played 
Strauss waltzes. Attending daylight 
concerts is no longer the social thing 
to do, but on appointed nights 
a firemen’s band plays for the na- 
tives; and on mornings like this, 
Negro nannies in peaked white caps | 





sit in the shadow of the bandstand _ 
while they keep an eye on their 
charges. 

Three times every day a Volks- 
wagen bus belonging to the hotel 
transports its guests to Bridgetown. | 
Driving those three or four miles is 
like driving along any seaside road in 
England: a double row of archi- 
tecturally hybrid villas with names _ 
like Supermare, Land’s End, Mon - 
Repos, and a procession of bicycles, 
little cars, and open-sided buses that 
you cannot believe are going to 
squeeze by. Dogs and children 
wander out into the road carelessly 
with wide-eyed stares; the sense of a 
street as part of a route between one 
place and another has taken hold 
but lightly. 

Bridgetown itself is a great ware- 
house of a place, ugly, loud, smelling 
of potatoes, grain, beans, and brine. 
It has a large Anglican cathedral _ 
and a post office as elaborate as the 
House of Commons. The English 
signature, strongly marked in archi- 
tecture and general prospect, is even 
more clearly apparent in the bearing — 
of the citizens. They have the same 
sort of politeness in the street that ` 
one encounters in London and, by 
and large, the same sense of pro- 
priety in dress and public appear- 


ance. Local color — the bandanna, 
sth LAA and the 
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I Was Afraid 
of the 


Child Stealers 





Mr. Challagali, train examiner for the 
Indian railroad from Calcutta to Madras, 
reports, “I saw a little girl sleeping 
under a third-class bench. She could not 
tell me about her parents as she was 
only four. I feared the child stealers 
would sell her to the beggars who cripple 
the children or make them blind so that 
they can arouse pity as professional 
beggars, Her mother must have deserted 
her because she was too poor to feed her. 
She looked terribly hungry. I took her 
to the police, although I did not think 
anyone would claim her and no one did. 
As I had brought her, the police made 
me take her back. So I took the poor 
little half dead thing home. But it meant 
less food for my children and I knew I 
could never educate her on my meager 
income, I would have liked to have kept 
her, but took her to the Helen Clarke 
Children’s Home.” 





Sa 


Prem Leila 


Mrs, Edmond, the director of the Home, crowded the child in and 
named her Prem Leila, meaning kindness or love, because she was 
saved by a man’s pity and kindness. Not only in India, but in a num- 


ber of countries in which CCF assists children, 


there are so many 


thin, sickly, little tots deserted by desperate mothers who rather 
than continually witnessing their hunger desert them, hoping some- 
one who can, will feed them. While so many of us in America are 
overfed, half the children in the world go to bed hungry every night. 
Such children can be helped by any gift or “adopted” and cared for 
in CCF Homes. The cost to “adopt” a child is the same in all 


countries listed below—$10.00 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorpo- 


COUNTRIES: 





rated in 1928, with its 412 affiliated 
orphanage schools in 43 countries, is 
the largest Protestant orphanage or- 
ganization in the world, assisting over 
36,000 children. With its affiliated 
Homes it serves 32 million meals a 
year. It is registered with the Ad- 
visory Committee on Voluntary Aid 
of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration of the United States Gov- 
srnment, It is experienced, efficient, 
2conomical and conscientious. 


Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Cey- 
lon, Chile, Egypt, England, Finland, 
France, Greece, Hong Kong, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, 
Jordan, Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, 
Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Portugal, 
Puerto Rico, Scotland, Spain, Syria, 
Taiwan (Formosa), Thailand, Turkey, 
United States, Vietnam (Indo-china), 
Western Germany, American Indians. 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


= CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
Richmond 4, Virginia 


I wish to “adopt” a boy Q girl Q for 


one year in 
(Name Country) 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
O first month 0]. Please send me the 
child’s name, story, address and pic- 
ture. I understand that I can corres- 
pond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adop- 
tion. 


I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help: by giving $= a 
C Please send me further information. 
19) ae Ce Sa Sh ae 
ADDRESS 


CITY. LON 


A he et tee: 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 











drum — appears on the travel post- 
ers and hardly anywhere else. The 
business day moves briskly, and 
by midafternoon endless hordes of 
chic Negro schoolchildren (pinafores, 
straw hats, and pigtails on the girls; 
flannel caps, long ties, knickers, and 
knee-length socks on the boys) 
traipse from their schools to the mid- 
town point where buses painted like 
circus wagons bear them to all parts 
of the island. 

The shops are very plain. The 
two-hundred-dollar linen tablecloth 
the visitor might buy comes from 
under the counter and is carried 
away in a wrapping of butcher’s 
paper tied with a string. Except for 
tourists who come off cruise ships for 
a day’s frantic search for bargains, 
the shopping area is given over to 
the natives, and it is to their tastes 
that the merchants cater. Luxury 
items, the same shapes of leather and 
silk and gold that can be found any- 
Where from Honolulu to Istanbul, 
are sold in the small swank boutiques 
of the deluxe hotels. 

The rewarding thing in the teem- 
ing port is simply to let the camera of 
the eye take its snapshots: barefooted 
women wheeling carts of many- 
colored soft drinks called “balloon 
juice”; an old Negro, elegant in white 
linen and a Panama hat, his hand- 
kerchief daintily protruding from his 
sleeve; the waterfront policemen, 
dressed like members of Lord Nel- 
son’s crew, standing importantly un- 
der masts in the Careenage; a ram- 
shackle juke joint with its genteel 
enticement, “Hot Tea Within”; 
whole families sitting on their laun- 
dry-bag luggage waiting for their 
schooner to sail; the ballet showman- 
ship of the white-helmeted police- 
man who keeps traffic whirling 
around ‘Trafalgar Square; the “‘sailor 
hags”? in red silk dresses and red 
satin shoes who hang around the 
waterfront bars; a youngster of ten 
who lifts his cigarette and asks you 
for a “friction” and means, “Have 
you got a light?”?; sentimentally 
tinted photographs, hung in banks 
and shoeshine parlors, of Princess 
Margaret, the island’s “‘cheese girl,” 
or sweetheart. 

Beyond Bridgetown, exploration 
on foot is difficult. Though the 
island is hardly much larger than 
Martha’s Vineyard, its flatness (the 
highest point, Mount Hillaby, rises 
to only about a thousand feet) gives 
a sense of distance to anv pvrosnect 


look very much like lowa cornfields. 
In crossroads clearings among them 
stand communities made up of a 
few houses and stores, and often 
mint-fresh hospitals and clinics. A 
great number of new houses are 
being put up, many of them under 


the direction of a builder who has | 


apparently found inspiration for a 
Greek revival in his conception of 
the Acropolis. At a distance, these 
dwellings, especially in their half- 
completed state, remind one of the 
Erechtheum, except that the carya- 
tids are missing. Older native houses 
are often inexplicably Scandinavian 
in feeling, with carved eaves and 
bright colors blended together by 
the weather. 

Within minutes of any of the few 
concentrated resort areas, one is 
completely in a world and a way of 
life that has little to do with resorts. 
Good-looking and active, the Bajans 
give the impression of never having 
succumbed to the torpor of poverty 
that is the way of so many other 
island peoples. The invigorating na- 
ture of their climate may have some- 
thing to do with it, the constant 
sunny wind and the brief rains that 
come, as they say, “‘a bucket a drop.” 
In any case, they look over the tour- 
ist who is looking them over, with 
easy pride, and continue about their 
business. To rove their coral island 
is to get far away from the sense that 
a visitor’s stay in the subtropics is 
doomed to the hermetic confine- 
ment of buffet lunch by a swimming 
pool. 

When it came time to depart, I 
was the only outgoing passenger on 
the launch taking me to another ship 
anchored in Carlisle Bay. I gave my 
last Beewee dollars to a Negro nun 
at the entrance to the customs shed, 
and stepped aboard. Anglican bells 
were ringing the midafternoon over 
the flotilla of masts in the Careen- 
age. The gloss of old imperial Eng- 
land had given character to my first 
impressions of Barbados, and now it 
was distinctly coloring my last. Yet 
the gentle bells seemed somehow too 
foreign, too Christian, too civilized 
as I watched the commotion of a 
cluster of natives on one of the docks, 
where a fisherman was hacking slabs 
of flesh from the bloody side of a huge 
dolphin and selling them on the spot 
to Negro women who bickered and 
bargained for choice cuts. The crea- 
ture’s face, grotesquely contented, 
ceemed to smile until I was out of 
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In 1964 the world will celebrate — 
provided it is celebrating anything 
at all — the four-hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of William Shake- 
speare. Whatever gilded monu- 
ments may be erected during the 
Quatercentenary Year, few are likely 
to be more imposing or enduring 
than a memorial built of sound. By 
1964 the works of Shakespeare will 
have been recorded in their entirety 
for the first time — every play, every 
poem, every word. Moreover, this 
marvel will have come to pass not 
once but thrice, for no fewer than 
three companies are committed to 
putting out a complete Shakespeare, 
and all of them have the work well 
under way. London has already 
issued twenty-one albums, The Spo- 
ken Word, Inc., fourteen, and the 
Shakespeare Recording Society, 
eleven. 

Shakespeare’s history on records 
reaches back into the days of hand- 
winder phonographs. E. H. Sothern 
and Julia Marlowe made Shake- 
speare recordings before 1920, com- 
peting (not very successfully) for 
public interest with Caruso and 
McCormack records. John Barry- 
more turned out several Shake- 
speare recordings in the late twen- 


ties, and one of these, a recitation of 
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and peasant slave am I,” is durable 
enough to have been re-released by 
Victor only a few weeks ago as part 
of a series of LPs called “60 Years 
of Music America Loves Best.” 

Extended recordings of Shake- 
speare plays seem to date from 1938, 
when Orson Welles’s Mercury Thea- 
ter version of Julius Caesar came out 
on eleven 78-rpm discs. The first 
long-playing Shakespeare album was 
Othello, starring Paul Robeson and 
José Ferrer, which appeared in 1948 
and is still available. Victor has re- 
corded several Old Vic productions 
in their entirety, and many labels 
have issued single discs of excerpts. 
One of these, Columbia’s Ages of 
Man, a collection of passages recited 
by John Gielgud, achieved best- 
seller status three years ago. 

But there has not been until now a 
systematic and determined effort to 
create a spoken Shakespeare library 
that will be complete, scholarly, and 
authoritative. Yet that is what the 
three competing record companies 
are seeking to accomplish, each along 
a different path and each with a 
different type of acting company. 
The Shakespeare Recording Society, 
which is a subdivision of Caedmon, 
pioneer and leader in the spoken- 
recordings field, uses specially as- 


Edith Evans, Dame Peggy Ashcroft, 
Claire Bloom, Siobhan McKenna, 
Sir John Gielgud, Sir Michael Red- 
grave, Anthony Quayle, and Stanley 
Holloway. The Spoken Word, Inc., 
has entrusted the job to a well- 
known Irish company, the Dublin 
Gate Theatre, headed by Hilton 
Edwards and Micheal MacLiam- 
moir. London Records, in contrast 
to the others, prefers to leave its 
performers in complete anonymity, 
revealing only that they are mem- 
bers of the Marlowe Society of 
Cambridge, an undergraduate thea- 
ter group, supplemented by “‘profes- 
sional players.” 

Although all three record compa- 
nies describe their performances as 
‘complete,’ the use of the word is 
somewhat reminiscent of the famous 
dictum in George Orwell’s Animal 
Farm: “All animals are equal, but 
some animals are more equal than 
others.” Some of these complete 
recordings are more complete than 
others, with those of Caedmon’s 
Shakespeare Recording Society be- 
ing ‘“‘complete stage versions’? — 
that is, with traditional cuts ob- 
served in some plays. In the case of 
Caedmon’s Taming of the Shrew, the 
entire Induction scene is omitted, 
and with it the character of Chris- 
topher Sly. 

Caedmon was founded in 1952 by 
two girls fresh out of Hunter College 
in New York who thought that 
spoken records were being neglected 
by the big companies. Starting with 
a reading by the Welsh poet Dylan 
Thomas, they became one of the 
wonders of the record industry by 
building up a $500,000 business in 
seven years. The Shakespeare Re- 
cording Society is their most ambi- 
tious venture to date, with its re- 
leases available on a club plan as 
well as in record shops. One of 
Caedmon’s co-owners, Barbara Hol- 
dridge, says that the Shakespeare 
Recording Society concept is to pre- 
sent the plays as ‘‘a dramatic entity, 
not a scholarly reading.” Caedmon 
is proud of the famous names in its 
casts, makes all its recordings in 
England, and takes care to dress 
them up in attractive albums, which 
include a printed text of the play. 

The Spoken Word is a smaller 
company than Caedmon, operating 
out of a minuscule Manhattan office. 
Its prime success to date has been a 
four-record album of Chaucer’s Can- 
terbury Tales, which, according to its 


met a healthy response in American 
colleges and schools. Mr. Probst, 
who ran the University of Chicago 
Roundtable on the radio for twelve 
years, and who currently is executive 
director of the Thomas A. Edison 
Foundation, which fosters science 
education, says that the Spoken 
Word’s Shakespeare releases have 
thus far been aimed primarily at the 
educational market. But they also 
are handled by a few large record 
shops, and overall sales have been 
satisfactory enough to encourage the 
company to think about recording 
the classic Greek plays in English. 

Unlike the specially assembled 
Caedmon casts, Spoken Word’s Dub- 
lin Gate players are members of a 
repertory company and regularly 
work together. Their closest ap- 
proximation to a big name, Ameri- 
can style, is Micheal MacLiammoir, 
who was here recently in a one-man 
show about Oscar Wilde called 7 he 
Importance of Being Oscar, which drew 
excellent notices but only moderate 
audiences. The Spoken Word album 
decorations are strictly utilitarian, 
and there is no booklet — the pro- 
ducers evidently feel, with some rea- 
son, that anyone who spends $15 or 
$20 for a Shakespeare recording is 
likely to own a Complete Works. 

Of the Shakespeare series now 
under way, the most unusual in its 
production method and — at least 
to one listener — the most successful 
in its results is London’s, which be- 
gan in 1957 when a Welshman 
named Harley Usill decided, much 
as Probst of Spoken Word did, to 
produce records aimed principally at 
universities. At the time, Usill ran 
a small record company called Argo, 
and it was on that label that the 
plays began to appear, under the 
auspices of the British Council, the 
cultural arm of the British govern- 
ment. But Argo encountered finan- 
cial difficulties and was taken over 
by British Decca, which markets its 
products in the United States on 
the London label. 

The Marlowe Society of Cam- 
bridge University, which performs 
the plays uncut for London, is an 
acting group founded in 1907 by 
Rupert Brooke and devoted to Eliza- 
bethan drama. Although it tech- 
nically is an amateur company, 
there is nothing in the least amateur- 
ish about these Shakespeare produc- 
tions. In the first place, the record- 
ing casts have been judiciously 


sionals, who evidently do not find 
that appearances with the Marlowe 
amateurs impair either their dignity 
or artistic standards. Since the So- 
ciety’s performances traditionally ob- 
serve a rule of anonymity, no names 
are listed in the albums. But it is 
possible to recognize a voice occa- 
sionally, and it is also possible, with 
only a slight amount of arm-twisting, 
to elicit a few identifications from 
observers at the sessions. Thus, Paul 
Scofield plays Hotspur in Henry IV, 
Part I; Miles Malleson is Polonius in 
Hamlet, Trinculo in The Tempest, 
and Peter Quince in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream; and Irene Worth, 
who starred in Toys in the Attic on 
Broadway, plays the feminine leads 
in Troilus and Cressida, Macbeth, Corto- 
lanus, and Richard II. George Ry- 
lands, the British producer and 
Shakespeare authority who directs 
the series, himself performs a variety 
of roles, most of them small. 

Some of the outstanding perform- 
ances, interestingly, come from the 
Cambridge undergraduates. Such 
crucial parts as Coriolanus, Mark 
Antony, Mercutio, and Hamlet are 
entrusted to a remarkable young 
actor named Tony White, who 
brings to them not only the unmis- 
takable accents of youth but a sensi- 
tivity for language and line that 
turns, for instance, the Queen Mab 
monologue in Romeo and Juliet into 
spoken music. 

Basically, it is the soundness of 
London’s concept rather than the 
competence of its casts that sets its 
Shakespeare above the competition. 
The directors and players have di- 
vined the basic truth that playing 
Shakespeare on records is a different 
matter from playing it on the stage. 
The Marlowe Society recordings, 
more consistently than the others, 
achieve a balance between acting 
and reading that recalls Hamlet’s 
famous advice to the players: 

Speak the speech, I pray you, as I 
pronounc’d it to you, trippingly on the 
tongue. But if you mouth it, as many of 
our players do, I had as live the town crier 
spoke my lines. Nor do not saw the air too 
much with your hand, thus, but use all 
gently; for in the very torrent, tempest, and 
(as I may say) whirlwind of your passion, 
you must acquire and beget a temperance 
that may give it smoothness. O, it offends 
me to the soul to hear a robustious periwig- 
pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to 
very rags, to split the ears of the ground- 
lings. 


In London’s Shakespeare, all is 


‘‘In the beginning 
was the Word...” 


Charles Laughton reads. Here is the 
first full-length recording of his 
on-stage performances in which his 
majestic command of words has cap- 


tivated audiences everywhere. This 
remarkable two-record set includes 
selections from Shaw’s ‘‘Major 
Barbara”. .. Piato’s “The Phaedrus” 
... Psalm 104 and “The Fiery Fur- 
nace” from The Bible.. he Carl 
Milles Letter”... pass s from 
Kerouac’s “The Dharma Bums”... 
Shaw’s ‘“Aphorisms”...and one 
complete side from Shakespeare’s 
“Julius Caesar?’ 

If you have attended a Laughton 
performance, you know. If you 
haven’t, a magnificent experience 
awaits you. 
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groundlings are never split, not even 
when the records come out — as they 
have been doing lately — in stereo. 
There is no dearth of dramatic life 
or characterization, but meticulous 
care is taken to reveal Shakespeare 
as a consummate poet as well as a 
master playwright. The Marlowe 
performers underplay rather than 
overplay, and in the quiet of one’s 
living room seem all the more life- 
like and close at hand for that rea- 
son. The sound effects are success- 
ful because of their very sparsity, as 
when Richard II, after his downfall. 
dashes his mirror to the ground, or 
when young Arthur in King John 
thuds to the earth from the walls of 
his prison, or when the clashing of 
Hamlet’s and Laertes’ swords tells 
of the fury of their duel. Music is 
used only when called for. Acts are 
introduced and scenes separated by 
a few trumpet flourishes. One knows 
what the Elizabethan stage direction 
“a tucket sounds” means after listen- 
ing to a few of these recordings. 

Not all of London’s plays are 
equally successful. Its Romeo and 
Juliet has dull stretches; its Henry IV 
has a thin-sounding Falstaff; and its 
Merchant of Venice is keyed too low. 
Caedmon has released a much more 
strongly performed Merchant, with 
Michael Redgrave as Shylock. Many 
of Caedmon’s other releases are 
studded with brilliant passages, but 
their dramatic impact sometimes 
seems scaled to stage performance 
rather than living-room listening. 

The Spoken Word series has more 
than one stirring moment, too, al- 
though its casts are a bit uneven and 
its sound effects palpably mechani- 
cal. Plays in which Hilton Edwards 
and Micheal MacLiammoir appear, 
such as As You Like It and Twelfth 
Night, triumph over these shortcom- 
ings; those from which they are 
missing, such as Julius Caesar and 
King Lear, are less imposing. For 
some reason, Anew Mc Master’s Spo- 
ken Word reading of the Sonnets — 
all 154 of them — imbues them with 
more beauty and emotion than does 
a whole team from the Marlowe 
Society, working in relays. 

Both London and Spoken Word 
acknowledge that record buyers in 
the United States are not exactly 
falling over themselves in their eager- 
ness to acquire complete Shake- 
speare libraries. ‘‘The public still 
isn’t responding as we could wish,” 
says Terry McEwen, the manager of 


schools and colleges are, and the 
response certainly is sufficient to 
make us continue. Our first big 
seller was Julius Caesar, which sold 
eleven or twelve thousand sets. You 
have to remember that several of our 
operas have gone over 100,000, and 
we hope to do even better with our 
new Lucia di Lammermoor. But in 
England the Shakespeare albums 
make good money —and on the 
Continent, too.” As for Caedmon, 
whose star-name productions have a 
larger budget than its competitors’ 
series, sales through club member- 
ships are “very good,’ while store 
traffic runs more slowly. 

Will the response increase as 1964 
and its celebrations draw near and as 
more people become aware of the 
magnitude of the three recording 
projects? Naturally, the producers 
are hopeful. Record collectors may 
discover that the same joys of reve- 
lation and recognition which one 
encounters in a Beethoven quartet or 
a Bach cantata or a Mozart opera 
are also waiting to be found in these 
400-year-old masterpieces. Shake- 
speare needs no encomiums at this 
late date. I would only depose that 
his works on records offer rapt and 
satisfying listening. 
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Dvorak: Symphony No. 2 in D Minor 


Pierre Monteux conducting the London 
Symphony Orchestra; RCA Victor LSC- 
2489 (stereo) and LM-2489 

Dvorak’s Second does not lead any 
list of the ten greatest symphonies, 
and its weaknesses are readily ap- 
parent — length, diffuseness, and 
mixture of styles. But it also has the 
nostalgic lyricism tinged with sad- 
ness that is characteristic of Dvořák 
and that gives so much of his music 
vitality and emotion. Under the di- 
rection of Pierre Monteux, it seems 
to radiate warmth and color and en- 
chanting sounds. The “No. 2” is 
deceptive; actually this was the sev- 
enth symphony Dvořák composed, 
and he was a mature forty-three 
when he wrote it. Monteux, it might 
be added, was a youthful eighty-five 
when he recorded it. 


Franck: Sonata in A Major for Violin 
and Piano 
Mozart: Sonata in E-flat Maior for 


Erica Morini, violin, and Rudolf Fir- 
kusny, piano; Decca 710038 (stereo) and 
10038 

Music is a science in which one 
plus one do not always equal two, 
which is to say that one pre-eminent 
solo artist added to another in an 
ensemble sometimes makes for a total 
rather less than that expected. In 
this case, however, the sum is not 
only equal to the parts but greater. 
Morini and Firkusny, who can shine 
brightly enough singly, are simply 
dazzling as a combination. The 
Franck and Mozart sonatas are not 
exactly blood brothers, but they 
seem to share a companionship of the 
soul in these strong, suave, sensitive 
performances. 


Handel: Royal Fireworks Music (origi- 
nal instrumentation) 

Robert Woodcock: Concerto for Re- 
corder in C Major; Concerto for Oboe 
in E Minor 


Richard Schulze conducting the Telemann 
Society Orchestra and Band; Vox ST DL- 
500750 (stereo) and DL-750 

The road to Handel is paved with 
good intentions. In his labors to 
produce what he regards as an au- 
thentic recording of the Fireworks 
Music, Mr. Richard Schulze has ob- 
tained from the Casadesus Collection 
of Ancient Instruments in Boston 
and from other sources such quaint 
devices as eighteenth-century valve- 
less trumpets and hunting horns, 
oboes and bassoons with old French 
reeds, a military serpent, and so 
forth. Even more difficult, he assem- 
bled a group of musicians to play 
these always treacherous and now 
obsolete instruments. The one trou- 
ble with the record is that it sounds 
awful. By modern standards the 
players seem hopelessly out of tune, 
off pitch, and discordant. The sug- 
gestion is made that modern audi- 
ences may grow more reconciled, 
not to say receptive, to this type of 
performance with rehearing. In at 
least one case, this did not prove to 
be so. Either this record is wide of 
the mark in its research or execu- 
tion, or the glories of music in 
Handel’s day have been exagger- 
ated. Robert Woodcock, inciden- 
tally, was a British contemporary of 
Handel’s. Two of his concertos are 
set forward ably and straightfor- 
wardly by the Telemann Society 
Orchestra, with Richard and Theo- 
dora Schulze as recorder and oboe 
soloists, respectively. And very nice 


More Piaf of Paris 


Edith Piaf, chanteuse, with orchestra 
conducted by Robert Chauvigny; Capitol 
ST-10283 (stereo) and T-10283 

The musical travails of Edith Piaf 
find their parallels in her own life. 
In addition to several celebrated 
chagrins d’ amour, the diminutive French 
singer has been plagued by a suc- 
cession of illnesses and accidents, and 
recently endured a long spell of 
inactivity. Is it merely imagination 
to think that this, her first record in 
many months, shows a deepening 
of an art which was always marked 
by unique qualities of sincerity and 
conviction? In any case, she has 
never sounded more passionately in- 
volved in her songs. The passage 
of the years leaves her power to 
move the listener unimpaired. 


The Voice of Joseph Schmidt 


Joseph Schmidt, tenor, with the Berlin 
Philharmonic and State Opera Orches- 
tras conducted by Selmar Meyrowitz; 
Telefunken 97007 (monaural) 

‘‘Wouldst thou hear what man can 
say, In a little? Reader, stay,” 
wrote Ben Jonson in a poetic epitaph. 
With like poignancy this record sums 
up a brief and tragic career. Joseph 
Schmidt was born in Romania in 
1904 and died in Switzerland in 
1942, a refugee from Nazi Germany. 
He possessed one of the most fluent, 
flexible, and sweet-sounding tenor 
voices of his generation. But he 
stood only four feet, ten inches high, 
and, despite several desperate at- 
tempts, a stage career was impossible 
for him. Radio appearances made 
him popular in Germany until 1933, 
when, as a Jew, he was barred from 
activity; and he also made movies 
and recordings. This collection is 
his best-sounding representation on 
LP records, with the 1929, 1930, 
and 1931 originals coming through 
with surprising clarity and warmth. 
Mostly Schmidt worked in the Ger- 
man language, so we have “Ach, thres 
Auges Zauberblick” from La Traviata, 
this being better known as “De mez 
bollenti spiriti, and ‘‘Und es blitzen die 
Sterne’? from Tosca, otherwise “E 
Lucevan le stelle.’ But there are two 
arias in Italian, ‘‘Questa o quella” and 
“Una furtiva lagrima,” and selections 
from Mozart, Halévy, and Smetana, 
all sung with freshness and ardor by 
a young singer who had had only a 
taste of the blows fate had in store 
for him. The record is part of a se- 
ries of Telefunken reissues sold here 
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If component high fidelity lasts and lasts, then 
how about obsolescence? Well yes—of course, 
eventually your components will be “out of — 
date”. But that doesn’t mean they'll stop work- 
ing for you. Like everything else, improvements 
do come in high fidelity. Many (desirable as 
they are) you can take or leave. Some are basic. 
Stereo—for example—on tape, or disc, and now 
on the air. But your component system. has as 
many lives as it has components. It can be up- | 
dated, added to piece-by-piece — new tuner, — 
record player, tape recorder, amplifier, or — 
speakers—when you want them or as your 

budget permits. You can always add on, or be 
spendthrift and buy a new outfit—your choice. 

Your system will never obsolesce as a whole. 

Not much is ever lost. 


For instance, today’s 
basic amplifiers such as 
the one illustrated here, 
provide a signal free of 
distortion at high power. 
They are designed to last 
for years—never become 
outmoded. And, manu- s 
factured by specialists to the 
highest of professional stand- 
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ards, they assure excellent per- twin 40 Watt Amplifier 
formance, whatever the size of $288.50 - 
your room may be. 


Speaker systems, too, 
offer the twin advantages ~ 
of years of service and a 
high standard of audio 
perfection. They are 
handsome, come in many 
sizes and prices. Versa- 
tile models, such as illus- 
trated, provide full-range sound, ~ 
a enhance any living room decor, | 
Truc wood s11650 and are perfect as additional ~ 
Unfinished, $101.50 speakers in dens, playrooms, etc. — 





WHARFEDALE 
W60, Achromatic 
Compact 


Ask your dealer to show you why a component ~ 
system will last so long and fit your home so 
well. Mail coupon for free 5 
informative booklet. 





Institute of High Fidelity Manufacturers, Inc. 
Dept. B-82 — 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 


Please send me the free booklet about High 
Fidelity Components. 
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ADDRESS 
CITY 








Suery Time 
YOU WRITE YOUR ADDRESS 


WRITE YOUR 
POSTAL ZONE NUMBER : 


If your city is large enough to require zoning, - 


you can speed delivery of your own mail — 
and help cut Post @ffice costs — by including 
your correct zone number every time you 
write your address. Do yourself, your friends, 
and the people with whom you do business a 


aki 
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Karsh 


THE ATLANTIC 


I LIKE islands, small ones, and the more rudi- 
mentary, the better. In northern waters, Naushon, 
the island owned and cultivated by the Forbes 
family for the past hundred and thirty years, seems 
to me just about the right size, and its virgin white 
sand, beech forests where the deer run, and fresh- 
water ponds holding some ancient smallmouth 
bass make an ideal composite for a tiny rampart 
breasting the Atlantic. In southern waters, my 
favorite is Green Turtle Cay. 

Green Turtle Cay is a coral isle, the most north- 
erly of the seven hundred in the Bahama group, 
three miles long and half that at its widest, with 
headlands rising more than eighty feet. It lies 
in the trade winds, which is why the self-indulgent 
of Nassau shun it, but the winds are dry winds, 
reminding me of those that used to pour over the 
Barnegat when I was a boy, and they are not 
agonizing to sufferers who come seeking the sun 
for their sinus. The sun is very close to you here, 
and the wind, like a tonic, sweeps away the miasma 
of humidity. 

You reach the cay in an hour’s flight from West 
Palm Beach or Nassau, the plane setting you down 
on the long airstrip on Abaco, the neighboring big 
island, whence you and your luggage (and rods) 
are boated across the choppy bay to the ancient 
pastel settlement of New Plymouth. The boat trip 
takes twenty minutes — hold on to your hats, kids 
— and deposits you in another century. 

Those who settled New Plymouth in the 1780s 
were Loyalists from our mainland who preferred 
to live under a monarch. The colony, now as 
then, is predominantly white, towheaded; and the 
English they speak, with an intonation peculiar 
to their island, is much as Tony Weller speaks it 
in The Pickwick Papers. The h’s are dropped with a 
detonation, and the w’s are all vs. “‘Papa, Papa,” 
said Captain Joe, in a reflective moment while we 
were fishing, “ven I consider my remote life —’’; 
and as we went @n to compare his remote existence, 


The Peripatetic Reviewer wx epwarp weeks 


and its gratifications, with mine, had Tony Veller 
been listening, it would have been I who was 
using the foreign tongue. 

For foreigners coming ashore, there are the 
New Plymouth Inn, tastefully run by Colyn Rees, 
the Other Shore, run by Skip Wright, and the 
Bluff House, whose host is Pearce Cody, on the 
highest point on the island, with a superb view 
across White Sound. If you decide to stay, be 
sure to bring your own liquor, as the settlement is 
and always has been dry. 

The natives, all three hundred, dwell in one- 
story houses made of sand and cement, pastel- 
tinted and close together for protection against 
hurricanes; the only roads on the island are in the 
settlement, and they are kept clean by the only 
vehicle, a cannibalized truck with a large bin 
which once a day creeps from door to door collect- 
ing cans and rubbish. Two shops: one proffering 
delectable homemade bread and fresh milk, once 
a week, if the provision boat remembers to bring it. 
The other provides you with canned goods — 
butter from New Zealand, deviled ham and cheese 
from Australia — canvas shoes, dark glasses 
(“Where is that last pair?”), and perishables such 
as tomatoes, oranges, lemons, and pineapples. 
Be sure to get mayonnaise and lemons for the 
amberjacks and the crayfish which are so plenti- 
ful. 

We were staying with our friend the Major, an 
MP here on holiday, and we stocked up with our 
staples on Saturday and returned by boat Mon- 
day morning for what we had forgotten to order. 
It took some time on our second visit for the shop- 
keeper to figure out, in his copperplate handwrit- 
ing, what we owed him. Ruefully, he looked 
up from the paper and said, “If you and your 
friend keep coming back, I won’t get anything 
done.” 

The fun of new places is the new food and what 
it does to the taste buds. Outside our porch on the 









ay was. a papaw bush, so. I split and spooned into 
nt for. breakfast; rather medicinal, I thought, as I 
prinkled it with sugar. But our delicacies came 
: | the. say’ s Ce The ma who is a 
















which hea. aes oe a pears a century 
oe ago and had taken to the bush. So we had a 
_haunch of tasty lean pork and a supper of nine 
Oe ale. fat roast plover -— and would have had two mal- 
m <- fards; also, if only the gunner had been looking 

| the. right direction when they passed overhead. 
eantime, I was bringing in amberjacks and 
ellow: snappers, which Captain Joe filleted: and 
¿> «conch, which, if you spank it hard enough and 
cook it long enough, comes out tasting like the 
os white: flesh of capon; and a green turtle, which I 
spotted and which Joe speared and which we had 








T for supper; and crayfish by the dozen. They are- 


=. othe native lobster --~ without claws and with 
luscious tails — and Captain Joe had his own swift 
vay of bringing them to the surface. “’Ow many 
vill you vant, Papa?” he asked. “Ten, fifteen? I 
bet you I can catch them in fifteen minutes.” I 
. took the bet. | 
© — Joe procured a twenty-foot spear and a wooden 
> bicker with a glass bottom; then, in his light out- 
_ board, we slapped, slapped out to the center of the 
- bay, where I saw him take a fix on a line drawn 
between the big rock on Abaco and a clump of 
alm trees on the cay. He cut the motor, and as 
drifted to a stop, Joe leaned far over the side, 
the bucket.as an eyeglass in the choppy sea. 
Down went the spear, until the very end of it was 
s hand. “Vun,” he said, and gave a dig 
with his right arm. T hen up came the long pole, 
and, “Knock him off, Papa, knock him off!” 
Exactly twelve minutes later, we had fifteen good- 
ed crayfish scuttling around our feet. What Joe 
id out for himself was a crayfish farm. He 
unk six big iron tuns on a line across the bay 
an opening in each. ‘“‘Crayfish feed by night, 
Papa. They like shade by day. But ven I ’it the 
pi “tun, out they run.” The accuracy with which he 
‘speared the choice ones at a depth of twenty feet 
ina choppy sea, leaning his weight on that bucket 
eyeglass, was something to see. But Captain Joe, 
who balances himself with prehensile toes, as do 
ll good Caribbean boatmen, is a man of skill. 
< Postscript: Since my staff has taken a firm stand 
against my writing about any more “speckled 
| auties,” “I have refrained until now from men- 
ning that I also boated eleven bonefish, the 
st being nine pounds, six ounces. I shall 
lose further details only to those who ask. 
ease address requests to: Anglers Anonymous, 
‘lington Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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PATAGONIAN PETS 


Travel writers of the first rank area a grea rari 
and it is their special gift to propel the reade 
into adventures far. beyond -his normal react 
Freya Stark, Peter Fleming, and. Patrick Leig 
Fermor are three English. writers who do thi 
very well, and to the trio I should add. GERALD 
DurreLL. Mr. Durrell travels to collect animals: 
for the zoo he founded on the island of Jersey, and 
in THE WHISPERING LAND (Viking, $3.95) he tel 
us vividly and gaily of the creatures which he et 
countered, photographed, and some few. of whi 
he brought home from his expedition to Patagoni 
and the remote reaches of Argentina. eee 

“The plains of Patagonia are boundless,” wre 
Charles Darwin, “for they are D 3 
and hence unknown; they bear the stamp of 
having lasted, as they are now, for ages, and there 
appears no limit to their duration through future: = 
time.” In a Land Rover with his female help-— _ 
his wife, his secretary, and his interpreter — Mr. | 
Durrell set out to follow the footsteps of his hero. a 
The ladies bedded down in the cabin, and he him- i 
self, in a blanket roll under the rear axle. After _ 
two days of driving through the flat golden grass- = 
land of the Pampas, they entered an arid waste = 
stretching as far as the eye could see, “a uniform 
pelt of grey-green scrub composed of eun abouti > 
three feet high, each armed with a formidable © 
array of thorns and spikes”; but this wasteland 
which locked out the world was also a sanctuary. 
And in time they came to a colony of a million 
penguins, at which point the zestful, saucy writing 
begins. The author has an instinctive symp: 
for his beasts and an observant eye for whi 
ludicrous or beautiful; he writes of them not 
people in fur and feathers, but as beings, captivat- 
ing in their differences. En 

The long trek of the adult penguins as they pide | 
across the desert and coast down the dunes into the. 
sea is a lively picture, and so, too, is their waddling 
return w hen, full of fish, they begin their hiccup- | 
ing regurgitation for their young. The next stop — 
was Peninsula Valdes on the coast of Chubut 
where they parked the Land Rover amidst “the. 
frenzied roar of a football crowd” on the verge of oo 
a huge colony of fur seals. The great bulls with © 
physiques like boxers’, their tremendous shoulders. 
tapering down to slender hindquarters, first. 
caught their eyes, and then the harem of slim and. 
sinuous wives “with their neat pointed faces. and 
big melting eyes,” and after that the antics ofa = 
pup like Oswald. Oswald is to laugh at, but the -< 
love play of a young newlywed couple as Mr E 
Durrell tells it is a picture of beauty. r 

On down the coast they went in search of one. ok E 
the last herds of elephant seal, and thee: found them ae 
















































os at er in a remote cove, sleeping ane looking like 
i huge immovable boulders. The hairy armadillos; 
_ the rheas, one of which ran six feet in front of the 
© car for half a mile at thirty miles an hour; the 
supercilious guanacos; and the little foxes that he 
hed at five a.m. as they did their ballet with 
sweating roll of toilet paper — sue encoun- 


st half of a new novel by EVELYN 
| find myself asking again and again, Is 
here any other living novelist who could do this 
so well? The beautiful economy of its style, the 
firmness and edge of its satire, the shrewd divulg- 
ing of character, the laughter and naturalness of 
he dialogue — these are surely the assets of an 
exceptional talent. And then, in the later stages 
of the story, I have pauses in which I wonder if 
T have been right. Such is my reaction to THE 
ND OF THE BATTLE (Little, Brown, 5 50), the 
last i in Mr. Waugh’s trilogy, Men at Wa 

"The diffident hero, Guy Crouchback, has re- 
turned to England as the book opens, war-spent, 
: ~-disillusio: : ed, and much older than his thirty-nine 
| ` years. Hei is. reassigned for paratroop duty, injures 
-his knee in an early j jump, and while convalescing, 
before being flown in for liaison work with the 
partisans in Yugoslavia, he has the chance to re- 
> identify himself with his generous, bitchy wife, 
_.. Virginia, and such fragments of his old London 
life as have survived. In the vestibule of the book 
-is a synopsis for those who may need help in re- 
calling Guy’s earlier friends and adventures. 
Through the English chapters runs a thread of 
gleaming, delightful satire. Thus, in speaking of 
“a convent school, Mr. Waugh writes, “Here the 
| girls danced together i in the winter evenings to the 
music of a gramophone and tender possessive 
friendships were contracted and repudiated; here 
the summer was held the annual concert, and 
| costume play, chosen for its innocence of subject 
and for the multiplicity of its cast, was tediously 
enacted.” How can you beat it? Virginia as she 
~ sponges off Ruby; de Souza in his macabre spoof- 
ing of the Commandant; the madhouse of the 
CRAE Hospital, from which Guy eventually 
E has to þe- rescued: Uncle Peregrine’s bachelor 
< Christmas and his embarrassed, preposterous pro- 
- posal to Virginia are all of them instances of Mr. 
....Waugh’s very special blend of irony and reality. 
o Yet, in Yugoslavia the story seems to sag, and 
episodes which might have been poignant have 
“o a tendency. to be cut short. They are still a good 
deal better than what most writers could do, but 
: the: master hand seems a little tired. 




















Reader’s Choice 


BY WILLIAM BARRETT 


Besides its material perquisites, the exact sum 
of which the newspapers never fail to mention, the 
Nobel Prize ought to confer another and less tan- 
gible reward: namely, the rights of fresh review for 
any recipient who has hitherto lived without Benes 
fit of critical notice. 

The winner for 1961 was comparatively un- 
known to Americans, the Yugoslav writer Ivo 
Anpric. Two of his books have been available in 
English for more than a year — THE BRIDGE ON 
THE DRINA (Macmillan, $3.50) and BOSNIAN 


story (London House & Maxwell, $4.50) but = 
they were passed over by nearly everybody. on: this Peg : 
side of the Atlantic. Were our critics dozing, or — 
did the Nobel committee make a political com- ee 


promise for a neutralist candidate? 

This time the committee did not go astray; Mr. 
Andric is very, very good. But it is easy to see why 
his qualities should have been missed — reading 
him is tough going, like slogging over one of the 
bemired mountainous roads of his native Serbia. 
Here are two historical novels, without plot in the 
conventional sense, very slow in pace, and whose 
poetic force has to be grasped through the veil of 


translation. Yet Mr. Andric manages to overcome _ ie 


these obstacles by the sheer primitive power of his 
materials. 

No other European people has had quite the 
strange and violent history of the Yugoslavs, this 
wild and mountainous folk, half Muslim and half 
Christian, who for centuries under the rule of the. 
Turks, and then Austrians, managed to retain their 
own identity, and who have carried. their own | 
primitive ways up to the present day. Much of | 


Mr. Sn $ power derives from this heroic and 2 


search for the primal emotions of life i journeying 
to Africa, following the bullfights, or raking up the 
horrors of the clinic, Mr. Andric has been able to. 
stay at home with the legends and. the’ past ‘of his 
own people. 

The Nobel citation mentioned the “epic” 
quality of Mr. Andric’s writing, and for once this 












O O UNDER LENIN 
CAND STALIN 
by George F. 
Kennan 


9 .NDRA. LEE 
By William Sansom 
‘he bacchanalian story of a 
girl at an unforgettable office 
party. “Few novelists can beat 
Mr. Sansom at turning on the 
-tap of sheer light-hearted sen- 
suous: enjoyment of life—both 
comic and tender-tragic.”—The 

imes London) $4.00 


















O'Connor 


NCREDIBLE 
- JOURNEY 
by Sheila 
Burnford 


AT 


ITI LE, BROWN and COMPANY • Boston 


© NATIONAL BEST SELLERS 
‘ROM ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRES 


— Newsweek. ` 


execution. 


Club selection, 


This story of three runaway pets who make their 

way homeward across two hundred and fifty miles 
of Canadian wilderness has become a beloved 

best seller on both sides of the Atlantic. “A small 

„a book for adults and a book adults 
will want to read to children. ”—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
“On every page is a zest, a 
belongs alone to the valiant.” —Chicago Tribune. 
Illustrated by Carl Burger. 


masterpiece. 


of the last war,” 


Selection. $5.75 


I REMEMBER! 
I REMEMBER! 


By Sean O'Faolain 
A superb new collection of 


short stories that richly por- 
tray a sense of autumn and 


twilight, people and places 


fondly remembered — by a 
writer whose artistry and style 
have earned him an interna- 
tional reputation. $4.50 


ALLE BOOK STORES 


Have vou read all three? 


A quarter of a million people have enjoyed or are _ 
enjoying Edwin O’Connor’s throught-provoking novel _ 
about a repentant priest and an unregenerate old sinner. 
“Brilliantly ee as humane as it is hilarious.” 
I offer a colleague’s salute to a work 
well done, noble in intent, honest and effective in on 
*— Morris L. West (author of The Devil's 
Advocate), N. Y. Herald Tribune. A Book- of-the-Month: - 
$5.00 e 


“Surely one of the most important books that 
have appeared in the United States since the end 
says EDMUND WILSON of this 
remarkable account of Communism’s rise to world 
power—a book that has received wide scholarly 
acclaim and also become a popular best seller. 
“Every adult American ought to read it.” 
-WILLIAM L. Suirer. A Book-of-the-Month Club 
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gayety of heart that 


$3.75 






BLACK 
MOTHER 


By Basil Davidson 


Author of The Lost Cities of 
Africa. A clear, readable ac- 
count of the African slave 
trade that throws new light on 
many of the problems of 
emerging African nations. 
Twenty pages of illustrations. 
Bibliography. $6.50 
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OUR CHILD 


MENTALLY LAZY? 





he Book of Knowledge 
will wake him up! 


Ed ators tell us there are no truly 
| hildren . . . only uninterested 
The Book of Knowledge — be- 
of its unique arrangement ~ 
ates interest and arouses curiosity. 
your child thumbs through its 
ges he becomes intrigued and is led 
by the logical presentation. He be- 
somes so fascinated he cannot stop 
reading. He actually learns without 
wwen knowing he is learning. 


See for yourself. Send for the 


A “miniature” Book of Knowledge 


his free 24 page full color booklet 
ntains. actual pages of science, his- 
, art, stories, quizzes, things to 
nake and do and other informative 
ind entertaining features taken di- 
ly from The Book of Knowledge 
« Give it to your child and see 
eagerly he reads it. Send for it 
‘Ve. Ws nee and it’s wonderful! 


NOWLEDGE 


a opens the door to success 
“I 

























me 24 PAGE FULL COLOR BOOKLET 
THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE ® 

<The Grolier Society Inc. 

. $75 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N, Y. 


"Please send me the color booklet described above. 


children in my family, ages 
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siuch-abused: adjective is e per- 


fectly proper word. It denotes not 
only the power and sweep of Mr. 
Andric’s narratives, but their monol- 
ony too — a quality that he happens 
to share with Homer. Yugoslavia is 
one of the rare places where epic 
poetry still survives as a live folk art. 
The Serbian folk poets, the Guzlars, 
accompanying themselves on one- 
stringed fiddles while they chant out 
of memory or improvisation inter- 
minable verses about their past kings 
and wars, are about the nearest thing 
we have to the ancient Homeric 
bards. There is a good deal of the 
Guzlar about Mr. Andric. 

At the same time, far from being 
a “primitive,” Mr. Andric is a schol- 
arly and cultivated diplomat who 
has had a long and distinguished 
career in the foreign service of his 
country. This blend of folk poet and 
diplomat defines the unique quality 
of his writing. His novels suggest the 
poems of a Guzlar written with the 
finesse, detail, and circumspection 
of a diplomatic report. 

In The Bridge on the Drina, the real 
protagonist is the bridge, as it rides 
out centuries of weather, wars, and 
revolutions. The story begins in the 
sixteenth century with the building 
of the bridge by the Turks in order 
to link the eastern and western parts 
of their empire: and there follow 
episodes in the lives of the towns- 
folk around the bridge in later cen- 
turies, until its destruction in 1914 
after the outbreak of war. Long be- 
fore this end, the bridge has ceased 
to be a piece of engineering and has 
become a living presence towering 
above the tides of human life and 
personal fortunes that wash past it 
like the waters of the river Drina 
itself. 

Bosnian Story is much more of a 
novel and the more important book. 
It covers a restricted span of time — 
the last years of Napoleon ~~ and it 


does have a central Auman protago- | 


nist, through whose consciousness all 
the events of the story are reflected. 
Mr. Andric shows that he has the | 
primary power of the great novelist, | 
the ability to create living charac- | 
ters, and he gives us a whole gallery | 
of individuals. 
acter particularly, the French consul 
Daville, the first European envoy to 


this wild outpost of the Turkish em- | 


pire, a man weak and unsure of him- 
self, yet with a deep human dignity, 
is a masterpiece of characterization. 


reat 


But the central char- | 





LIONEL TRILLING 
says Irving Feldman’s 
poetry is “the most 
interesting and 
satisfying body of 
work that any of the 
‘younger poets has 
d” produced,” 


Works 
Days 


by Irving a 


“The first qualities 

| associate with 
irving Feldman’s work 
are independence 
from fashion, as 
distinguished from 
tradition, imaginative 
freedom and textural 
richness. He is his 
own man and works 
his own vein. The 
result is poetry that is 
at once forthright, 
intellectually tough 
and lyrically 
charming." — JOHN 
MALCOLM BRINNIN 


At all bookstores + $3.95 
Atlantic -Little, Brown 






| humorously reveals 
ae New Hampshire he knows 
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NORTH OF 
MoNADNOCK | 


By NEWTON F. TOLMAN 


Newton Tolman, whose forebears | 
have dwelt in upland New Hamp- 
shire for eight generations, has 
much of the independent resource- 
fulness characteristic of his 
country. Not only can he build 
you a barn, cut ice from the pond, 
teach you to ski or train your bird 
dog; he can write about the many 
aspects of forest and mountain 
life in a shrewdly observant, enter- 
taining manner. His pages are 
savory with the salt of daily liv- 
ing — the true flayor of New 
Hampshire. $4.50 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book == 
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Mr. Andric does not construct any 
artificial plot; he simply brings his 
‘history to a close with the recall of 
the consul to France after the down- 
fall of Napoleon. Once again, we 
are left with the sense of the fragility 
of individual destiny swept in the 
tides and countertides of history. 
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AFRICA AND ORIGINAL SIN 


It is interesting to ponder why the | 
-two English writers who have ex- | 
pressed the most abiding hatred of | 
the natural life, Graham Greene and | 
Evelyn Waugh, should as tourists | 
= display a particular addiction to | 
Africa, where they are bound to | 
_ meet nature raging with tooth and | 
claw. Could it be that only in the 
Dark Continent, surrounded by the | 
rot and putrescence of the jungle, 
ee their worst suspicions are confirmed, | 
“that if nature is vile, perhaps only | 
as man may be viler? | 
o Mr, Waugh, a short time ago, gave | 
us a book on his African tour which 
© was rather surprising for its genial 
i 
| 











tone. Now GRAHAM GREENE, with 

IN SEARCH OF A CHARACTER: TWO 

AFRICAN JOURNALS (Viking, $3.50), 

takes us to a leper colony in the 

Congo. Evidently, if God’s grace is 
to operate in this world, it must be | 
experienced under the most extreme | 
and least favorable of circumstances. 
The interest of these two journals 

is not so much that they record | 





THE MASTER OF SUSPENSE > 


| A = ALFRED HITCHCOCK'S MANY FINE MOVIES, AND IF YO 
7. IGHLY RATED T.V. SHOW, HITCHCOCK PRESENTS, YOU wi 
Africa; ‘though there are sharply ob- | : ’ 
, si hie bac that they record Mr, 7 LOVE ALFRED HITCHCOCK'S MYSTERY MAGAZINE. | 


Greene’s mind, a sensitive and su- | PLEASE ACCEPT THIS INVITATION TO JOIN THE EVER GROWING LIST oF 
perbly intelligent literary engine, SATISFIED SUBSCRIBERS TO ALFRED HITCHCOCK’S MYSTERY MAGAZINE. 


always racing. Both journals pre- 
VALUABLE GIFT FREE 


pared the way for novels, the first for 
The Heart of the Matter (1949), and 

| the second for A Burni-Oui Case, pub- fw ee 
lished last year. j ORDER A ONE YEAR SUBSCRIPTION NOW AT THE REGULAR YEARLY RATE OF 
The second trip was actually un- $4.00. YOU WILL NOT ONLY RECEIVE A MOST DELIGHTFUL COLLECTION OF 
ORIGINAL SHORT STORIES IN THE HITCHCOCK TRADITION, YOU WILL ALSO GET- 
A COPY OF THE REGULAR EDITION OF THE RANDOM HOUSE BOOK PUBLISHED 

IN SEPT. 1961, ENTITLED, HITCHCOCK PRESENTS STORIES FOR LATE AT NIGHT. 


dertaken with a definite work in 








mind, which Mr. Greene wanted to 
see develop against its natural back- 
ground. Thus, the journal of this 
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trip, printed first in the present book, i ALFRED HITCHCOCK'S MYSTERY MAGAZINE 
becomes a fascinating notebook on 2441 BEACH COURT « RIVIERA BEACH « FLORIDA 
‘the laboratory of the imagination. | § 
“The journal and the novel, A Burni- A Please send me a one vear subseription to Alfred Hitcheock’s Mystery 
i Qul Case, form a neat counterpoint | § Magazine and a copy of the regular Random House edition of Hitch. 
ee that no close student of Mr. Greene’s cock Presents Stories For Late At Night. I enclose $4.00. ie 
d 2. work will want to miss. While Mr. 4 NAME 
Greene went to the leper colony for BS Print Name TUUTUU UTT nmmn nnmnnn 
a literary purpose, the hero of his 4 ADDRESS... .ecccceceeceeeeeeeececee 
Le $ ovel; Querry, an architect who has PintAddress O 
` = given up his art, comes fo the sarme ł CET ean A ZONE........ STA TFE eead 
_ place because, humanly speaking, it 
is the end of the line. Therefore, the | | See ke hou: vaveme to Ait Wks Mees Mpa T, 
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@ | acter in his novel, in despair beyond 
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author with his character, itis rarely l 


the case, on the other hand, that ; HE NEW e 
some part of the author is not se- Mam m 
creted in the fictitious person that his EN( LISH 


imagination projects. Querry’s de- 
New Testament 
460 pages + $4.95 


spair, then, would be fed by some 
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undercurrent in Mr. Greene. This 
suspicion is confirmed when Mr. 
Greene tells us that never had he at- 
tempted a novel which proved more 
depressing to write, and that when 
he finished, he seemed to have 
reached an age when another full- 
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Fortune will smile on some men. Dis- 
ill dog the footsteps of others. 
sé reports. in The Wall Street 
zt come to, you DAILY, you get 
t possible warning of any new trend 
ng your business and personal in- 
me. You get facts in time to. protect 
interests or seize a profit. 
you think. The Journal is just for 
iillionaires, you are WRONG! It is a 
ronderful aid to salaried men making 
7,500 to $30,000 a year. It is valuable 
3 owners of small businesses. Read it 90 
ays and see what it can do for YOU. 
To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
here in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
aily in seven cities from coast to coast. 
t costs $24.a year, but in order to ac- 
uaint you with The Journal, we make 
s offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
n for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
th check for $7. Or“tell us to bill 
ou. Address: The Wall Street Journal, 
4 Broad Street, New York 4, New York, 
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are living in a period of rapid 
anges. The next 90 days will be filled 


length novel was beyond his powers. 
Like Querry, he felt drained of all 
the powers of art. 

Pursuing this parallel, we should 
not find it implausible that Querry’s 
judgment of himself as an architect 
will reflect what Mr. Greene feels 
about his own writing. Querry says 
of Querry that he was a craftsman 
who managed space and form very 
well, but, having no feeling for peo- 
ple, he did not take them into ac- 
count in his constructions. Mr. 
Greene may be infected here by the 
despair of his own creature, and 
therefore he may be overly severe 
with himself, but this does not seem 
an altogether inaccurate judgment 
of his novels. Mr. Greene is a con- 
summate literary craftsman, but we 
do not remember from his work, as 
from that of the greatest novelists, 
individual characters so much as the 
situations in which his characters 
are caught, which he is able to 
dramatize with great intensity. His 
powers are really more those of the 
dramatist than those of the novelist. 


DEAD END OF THE NON-HERO 


GERALD BRENAN is an English 
writer who has given us two books 
on Spain that must be ranked among 
the best travel reportage of our time. 
Having admired his writing for a 
long time, I looked forward to his 
novel, A HOLIDAY BY THE SEA (Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy, $3.95), but I 
have to record a bitter disappoint- 
ment. Mr. Brenan’s novel is very 
literate, skillfully written, sophisti- 
cated, and clever, but so cerebral 
and brittle in substance that one 
wonders why so talented a writer 
would ever put his hand to it. 

The “hero,” Tom Fischer, 
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of literary prattle and given to 
quoting poetry, but who has about 
as much human warmth as a squid. 
His pawky and self-conscious fum- 
-blings toward sex and love (too 
-clearly distinguished) even resemble 
a lower order of animal life — the 
- squirmings of a coelenterate. When- 
ever the world seems to be treating 
him badly on his seaside holiday, he 
v is likely to murmur ruefully that he 
< will end it all and go back to the 
London literary cocktail parties. To 
which dire threat this reader mur- 
mured back each time: “I wish you 
would.” 
: - Because its failure is one of human 
| substance ae than of literary 










ay contemporary literature. 
writer, of course, is permitted to 
lraw his material from wherever he 
ases; the only question from the 
oint of view of art is what he makes 
of this material. In the hands of 
some modern writers, the non-hero 
is a very convincing and powerful 
character indeed. Joyce, Beckett, 
and Kafka transform him into an 
-- Everyman, the common denomina- 
: tor of all humanity in one of its 
` aspects. In Evelyn Waugh the non- 

“hero is an amiable irresponsible who 

has the happy knack of getting in- 
din all kinds of enchantingly 
listic comedy. Mr. Brenan 
ffers none of these transfigurations. 
“Hi: non-hero i is just a non-hero. Tom 
Fischer is a self-conscious bore who 
has never quite joined the human 
race, < 





















= A GOOD IRISH TENOR 


= The tradition of the modern Irish 
writer as an exile has been so firmly 
established by the examples of Shaw, 
Joyce, and O’Casey that we tend to 
_ forget the Irishman who stays home 
to do his writing. SEAN O’FAOLAIN 
has done more than his bit of travel- 
+ ing for one man, but he has never 
trod the path into exile. He has 
acquitted himself so well in so many 
fields that his real gift, which is for the 
ort story, has been overlooked. His 
w book, 1 REMEMBER! I ao 
Atlantic—Little, Brown, $4.50), 
seals once again that, within his 
mits, O’Faolain is one of the most 
comp hed living masters of the 
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If you love children, your kart will go out to 
Littleraven, a 9-year-old American Indian boy” 
attending school off the reservation for the first time. 
to school in town frightens Tommy. He is afraid tl 
non-Indian schoolmates are laughing at his. peed 
ing, at his faulty English. | 


He yearns to join the school club, buy persona boc 
clothing, go out for a soda with the other boys. | 
parents are too poor to give him pocket money. 
Tommy wanders off by hinvaelt and dreams that so 
he will have the money to do what his non-Indian . 
mates do. 





Make a re come true! You, your school or group can niake t 
come true for an Indian child like Tommy. Contribute $10 a month and pr 
Indian youngster with suitable clothing, personal books and a cash allowance. 
receive the photograph and story of the ‘child you help and enjoy a warm person 
relationship through an exchange of letters. Please give one Indian youngster.a 
break — and the sense of security and confidence he needs to join the mainst 
American life. 
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Serving Children for 30 Years. ed 
SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION. 
Norwalk, Connecticut _ ee 
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indian girl (] boy Q 
Enclosed is my first payment: Geek 
$10.00 amonth [] $ 60.00 semi-annually. 
$30.00 a quarter [] $120.00 annually = 
| cannot sponsor a child, enclosed is contribution of $ 

















Save the Children Federa- 
tion, the first international, 

non-sectarian welfare organ- 
ization in the U. S., is regis- 
tered with the U. S, State 
Department Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Foreign 

Aid and is a member of the 
International Union For Child 
Welfare, Name 
Address 
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How well are 
your children 
being taught 
to read? 


as the Berlin crisi 
grows hotter.” 


— Chicago Daily News 


ib these pages the frightening rise 
of illiteracy is related to the prev- 
alent methods of reading instruc- 
tion. Parents and teachers can see 
for themselves, on the basis of spe- 
cific examples, how and why the 
phonics system is far more effective 
and productive than the “look-and- 
say” method. $3.95 


TOMORROW’S ILLITERATES 


The State of Reading Instruction Today 
Edited by CHARLES C. WALCUTT 
Introduction by JACQUES BARZUN 

An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
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‘here’s only one way 
to find out what you want 
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You have to be asked. And that’s why Brand Name consumer 
goods manufacturers invest so much time and effort in research. 
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snip-off spouts, pushbutton containers, tear tape, synthetic wraps, 
oil-in-the-bag plastic pouches and even color-coded packages. 
> Count on Brand Name companies. They're leaders — in new 
(products — new ideas — and quality (of course). They're the au- 
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this magazine. You'll see what we mean. 
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and ©’Faolain’s. With the provin- 


-Clalism and puritanism that have 
driven other Irish writers into exile, 


O’Faolain has made a cheerful 
truce. After all, within those limits, 
too, life goes on and manages to 
have humor, pathos, and poetry. 
And humor, pathos, and poetry are 
the things that O’Faolain’s stories 
never fail to catch. 

Most of the present stories are 
nostalgic in mood, as befits the 
author who has reached the ripe old 
age of fifty-nine and has to take the 
backward look upon life. A number 
of them deal with lost love or the 
lost occasions of love. But none of 
these stories is depressing, for the 
people who have missed out are not 
famished skeletons but real human 
beings with a solid and sometimes 
jaunty life in the present. Even when 
O’Faolain’s mood becomes sardonic, 
which is rare for him, as in the story 
of the middle-aged aesthete who has 
mentally courted an opera star for 
years but has been too virginal to 
speak out until it is too late, the 
author has still the touch of com- 
passion. The man is ridiculous, of 
course, but he is still so very human 
that we share the pain of his defeat. 


SURREALISM IN PARIS AND DETROIT 


I have often thought that the right 
caption, in the style of Moliére, for 
MatTtTHew JosEPHSON would be “An 
Author in Spite of Himself.” Mr. 
Josephson has the knack of selecting 
subjects that are thoroughly alien to 
his temperament, and yet, by steep- 
ing himself in his material, coming 
out with a good book. His biography 
of Stendhal foisted upon that com- 
plex Frenchman the simpleminded 
social consciousness of an American 
liberal of the 1930s, but it managed 
to be a lively and useful study. Mr. 
Josephson is the last person I would 
have thought of as harboring a 
dadaist and surrealist past. But not 
only did he once sow his avant-garde 
oats, but in MY LIFE AMONG THE SUR- 
REALISTS (Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, $6.00), he is willing to tell all 
with a thoroughness of detail that 
makes his book a valuable contribu- 
tion to the artistic history of the 
1920s. 

Mr. Josephson is now much too 
solid a citizen to remember what the 
battle was all about in Paris in those 
years. Dadaism and surrealism were 
not, as he represents them, the es- 
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Even from the outside, you 
can see that the Catholic 
Church is different from all 
others, 

And it is easy to mis- 
takenly imagine that the 
chief difference is in the 
things that can be seen.. 
the clergy, the Sacraments, 
the forms of devotion, and 
Catholic respect for the authority of 
the Pope. 


Bur the thing that makes the Cath- 
olic Church unique is this: 


It claims to be the True Church of 
Christ ...and the ozly one. 


This claim is often resented, and 
sometimes ridiculed, by honest and de- 
vout people of other faiths. They regard 
it as an evidence of Catholic arrogance 
...an affront to their own sincerely-held 
convictions .,.a scheme of the Catholic 


Hierarchy to destroy other church 
bodies. 


The plain fact is, of course, that the 
Catholic Church made this same claim 
during the reign of Peter, the Pope, 
nearly 2,000 years ago, and down through 
the centuries. It was obviously not de- 
signed, therefore, to offend present-day 
Christian church bodies. 


Christians generally agree that there 
can be only ove True Church. And for 
the first 15 centuries of Christendom, a 
reference to “the Church” meant only 
one thing to Christians everywhere—the 
Catholic Church, Today there are hun- 
dreds of church bodies professing to be 
Christian, yet differing from one an- 
other in basic doctrine, forms of wor- 
ship, and attitude toward the authority 
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[Mopars high school and college 
students are up against the severest 
ompetition of all time. 
To do well in high school—to succeed 
ollege — good English is the key. 
must be able to talk and write 
ctively, accurately. 
is-ability develops quickly with reg- 
of a personal copy of Webster's 
Collegiate: the Merriam-Webster 
ary required or recommended at 
ind. colleges everywhere. 
he “Merriam-Webster,” teachers 
‘you. know you're right. It’s com- 
e, accurate; up to date— a basic help 
all studies as well as English.” 
+» Buy a copy today — and make a 
friend for life. $5 plain, $6 indexed, 
cat department, book, stationery stores. 
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°G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield 2, Mass. 


WARNING: INSIST ON 


ae BEG. U. 5. PAT. OFF. 

Don't be misled. Other “Websters” do 
“not ‘include’ the scientific names for 
plants and. animals — nor the rules for 
| pelling and punctuation essential in a 
ictionary for school, home, or office 
-usé Always ask for a Merriam-Webster. 























POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


In the course of conducting a 
television show about the English 
language, BerceNn Evans collected 
a vast number of odd questions from 
his audience, the answers to which 
he has now incorporated in COM- 
FORTABLE WoRDS (Random House, 
$4.95). This book is not a treatise, 
though full of learning and also, 
happily, peppered with confessions 
of ignorance. It is not an essay, al- 
though bristling with opinion and 
argument. It is not a dictionary, for 
it contains what interests Mr. Evans, 
rather than what the reader may 
want to look up. It is amusing and 
unclassifiable, but arranged by al- 
phabet for the consolation of the 
methodical-minded. Between “A 
Mr. Jones” and “doing yeoman s serv- 
ce,” Mr. Evans explains such matters 
as the origin of drinking a toast (an 
old tale, but too good to omit), the 
various meanings of “refrain,” how 
to pronounce “Quincy, Mass., and 
the source of “gumption.” He de- 
nounces false elegance and fake 
French, the belief that words should 
be pronounced as they are spelled, 
and the assumption that a long word 
is automatically better than its short 
synonym. He finds much evidence, 
among his correspondents, of the vile 
influence of teachers, but he is a 
trifle overcredulous in interpreting 
it. The lady who “was taught in 
school never to use the word for- 


gotten”? and has cringed at it ever 


since is surely silly enough to have 
misunderstood the teacher’s instruc- 
tions in the first place. Aside from 
this trifling weakness, Mr. Evans is a 
monument of laughter and good 
sense, and his description of the 
English tongue should do all its pro- 
prietors a world of good. “We speak 
a language rich in poetic splendor, 
magnificent in its possible rhythms, 
admirable in its sonorities, ancient in 
its lineage and glorious in its achieve- 
ments ~~ but a bit spotty in the mat- 
ter of precision.” 

THE DARKENING GLASS (Columbia 
University Press, $5.00) by Joun D. 
ROSENBERG is a study of the aesthetic 
and social thinking of John Ruskin, 
based solidly on his books and letters. 
The subtitle, A Portrait of Ruskin’s 


(GENIUS. 


-the text itse dabl 
“seholarly and could hardly do better 


is needlessly pretentious. hut. 








what the author has. undertaken | to 


do, which is to arouse an interest in. 


Ruskin’ s- very real originality and 


breadth of thought among readers ~ 


who know him only as the author of - 
mildly distressing purple patches in 
anthologies of English prose. — 
GEOFFREY BIBBY’S FOUR THOUSAND 
YEARS aco (Knopf, $6.95) is partly 
popular archaeology and partly his- 
tory, the story of wars, trade, art, 
inventions, and all the comings and 
goings and hoo-ha of our remoter 
ancestors. Deftly condensing moun- 
tains of material, Mr. Bibby makes 
the second millennium B.e. both 
comprehensible and interesting. 
MURIEL Spark’s latest and very 
witty novel, 
BRODIE (Lippincott, $3.95), is a curi- ` 
ous work, involving a progressive 
teacher at a Scottish girls’ school 
who is finally fired when one of her 
pet pupils, now grown up and, turn- 
ing to religious psychology, tells the 
headmistress how to catch Miss 
Brodie in mischief. “Betrayed” is | 


the word used for this episode by all» 


concerned, and the book keeps wav- 
ering toward Biblical parallels: and- 5 
moral ambiguities. I doubt that 

Miss Spark could write anything dull | 
if she tried, but in this novel Į am 
unable, possibly because of my in- | 
finite ignorance of Scottish girls’ | 
schools, to discover her intention. 


THE ART OF ANCIENT AMERICA 
(Crown, $5.95), by H. D. Disset- 


is a fine item 


HOFF and S. LINNÉ, 
in the Art of the World series. 
text covers all the great prehistoric © 
Indian civilizations of Central and | 
South America. It is generously and 
delightfully illustrated, and involves, 
thanks to the incursions of the early — 






Spanish explorers, a good deal ofo © 


picturesque and exciting anecdote. a 
It is also less impersonal than such | 
texts frequently are, for the authors 
do not hesitate to use their own ob- 
servations in the field as evidence. . 
Dedicated to “the art of imperfec- 
tion in the kitchen,” THE ARTISTS’ 
AND WRITERS’ COOKBOOK (Contact 
Editions, $10.00) includes, along 
with sensible classics, directions for 
the weirdest dishes ever concocted. 
The editors, Beryt Barr and BAR- 
BARA Sacus, begged recipes from a 
wide assortment of artists, and 
printed them uncensored. Estimates 
of practicality are left to the reader; > 
anybody who wants to- ay. dadaist > 
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screws in all exposed areas are made of stainless steel. These are just a few of the more durable — 
features pioneered by Ford Motor Company in its determination to free you from car Cares. They 
add up to the fact our cars are quality built to last longer, need less care and retain their value. 
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Luxurious adventure—a dram of Drambuie 


Moment of moments. . . cordial of cordials . . . a dram of Drambuie! Made with 
t base of finest Scotch whisky, Drambuie is truly a luxurious adventure. Origi- 
tally the personal liqueur of Prince Charles Edward, Drambuie has been made in 
scotland since 1745 from Bonnie Prince Charlie’s secret recipe. Enjoy Drambuie 


n the traditional cordial glass—or on the rocks, with twist of lemon peel if desired. 
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THESE 3 


bring you the world’s best telephone service 


1° RESEARCH 


The telephone was born of research 
and grows ever more useful the same 
way. Bell Telephone Laboratories 
conducts a far-reaching research and 
development program —most of it in 
communications, but much of it de- 
voted to defense. 


Basic Bell inventions such as the 
Transistor and the Solar Battery have 
benefited man in many ways. And 
constant development of new equip- 
ment is revolutionizing telephony. 
But research alone doesn’t bring 
service improvements andeconomies. 


2». MANUFACTURE 


Research-created equipment must be 
manufactured, held to high standards 
at low cost, and made available any- 
where in the nation. 


That’s Western Electric’s job. 
Working closely with Bell Labora- 
tories, Western Electric makes the 
vast amounts of high-quality equip- 
ment required for the telephone net- 
work. But the task still remains of 
putting this research and equipment 
to work—so they can make daily 
living easier and more pleasant for 
you and your family. 
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VITAL STEPS 


3°- OPERATION 


Here, twenty-one Bell Telephone 
Companies step in. They take the 
results of Bell Laboratories research 
and Western Electric production and 
bring them to useful life on your 
bedside table or kitchen wall or 
office desk. 


All three—research, manufacture, 
operation—are interdependent and 
indispensable. Working as a team 
with a common goal, they give this 
country the world’s finest telephone 
service and more telephones than all 
other countries combined! 
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A Simple Test of Your “ww va 
E s ENT READING SP EEL 
N D: COMPREHE N SI O q 







THIS Is ONE OF THE FIRST. TESTS IN THE oe 
< Columbia University Program i in. 
Rapid Reading 





occ E a | L Reid the following passage as fast as you comfortably can, but without es 
| - losing its meaning. Time yourself precisely with the second hand of your 
watch and write down the elapsed time as soon as you have finished. 














MNT ALE’s efforts to make itself avast contributing part that Yale has an ET payroll r $18, 000, 000, paid 
coffer od of New Haven are too many and too well known to some 1700 faculty members and 2000 service staff 
|. to require any detailing here.” So reads the first sen- workers, virtually all of whom live and shop in | 
tence of an v oditonal i in e New Haven Regier of | New Haven area. The University sper ends 


mately $6,000,000 annually in New: 


= and equipment, Each year’ Yal 


















he: are appearing. with encouraging 
l niversity authorities, adjusting to 





Taone ‘company. ‘in July, hich bluntly an- 
od th é at Yale is worth atleast $33,000,000 annu- 


—— seconds 









Reading Time: 


2. Without. referring back to the passage above, indicate Below what you 
consider to be the one most important fact stated in it. | 3 


Yale brings $18,000,000 per year to New Haven 
Yale brings $6,000,000 per year to New Haven 
Yale brings $4,000,000 per year to New Haven 
Yale brings $33,000,000 per year to New Haven 
Yale’s building program is the only real benefit to 
New Haven in dollars and cents 


$ 


R 


NOW TURN TO PAGE 15 TO SEE WHAT THE 
RESULTS OF THIS TEST SIGNIFY 








= The Atlantic Report 





WASHINGTON 


ve 
tn i House,” wrote Woodrow Wilson more 
‘than half a century ago, “has the advantage of 
being regarded as the more truly representative 
_. chamber and of being more directly in touch with 
_ the general sentiment of the country. The House 
- also has the advantage of being under thorough 
T discipline and standing ready to do what it is told 
= to do promptly. > Both these assessments have 
remained correct so long that it is something of a 
shock to appraise the House today, in comparison 
with the Senate, and to find how far it has strayed 
from the Bay of which Wilson wrote. 








The fact is that today it is the Senate which is 
-. the more liberal, or more “progressive,” body, if 
one wishes to use the word President Kennedy uses 
to describe his own point of view. The House has 
become balky; Administration. officials contend 
that it is less expressive of the national mood than 
the Senate is. The House is more conservative 
_ than it was in the final two Eisenhower years; one 
ason is that“ ‘a score or so of liberal Democratic 
< members were defeated as Kennedy was win- 
$ ning narrowly. But there are deeper reasons. 













> "Fór one thing, while the nation has become 
~ more and more urban — 70 percent of the people 
jive in or around cities — the layout of House 
` districts. results in overrepresentation of rural 
> America. - ‘The state legislatures, which are domi- 
nated to an even greater extent than the House 
by their rural members, do the redistricting for 
the House after each census, and this built-in bias 
is again evident in the current redistricting. deci- 
sions in many states. Pure politics, too, has made 
= many districts unrepresentative by piling large 
-= numbers of voters of one party or the other into 
a single “safe” district. There appears to be no 
~~ relief from this problem unless the Supreme Court 
permits the federal courts to take a hand in at least 
the most glaring cases of inequity. 











. á on the World Today 


Another factor is that House E tend to 
particularize, to vote according to what they con- 
sider to be the interests of their own districts, 
whereas senators, with larger constituencies, must | 
pay attention to a considerable variety of often — 
conflicting interests. This situation, of course, is 
not new, but it seems to have grown worse with 
the multiplication of organized pressure groups 


of all sorts and. withthe. multiplicity. of foreign — ” ii 


policy issues which come before Congress on roll 





calls. The President must convine the congress- a 


men, and senators too, to vote in the national inter- — 
est at their own political risk. This j is asking a lot, 
but it is easier to convince. a ‘senator than a 
congressman. 


The Kennedy program 

The tone of the President’s State of the Union 
address was clearly within the meaning of the 
term “progressive” rather than. “‘liberal.”. But the 
Congress, especially the House, is some thing less 
than progressive as things now stand. 







election year, and-all House members must face 


the voters. Therefore, the prospect favors final — 
passage of most of the Kennedy proposals, though 
many items will be watered down before they 

reach the President’s desk for signature. A 


Naturally enough, heres is a . high depres. of 5 | 


political content in the Kennedy program. Thisis 
especially so in his medical care and civil. rights Fa 
The aim, frankly, is less to pass the 
medical care bill this year than to get a roll call — 


proposals. 


in each house, in the belief that negative GOP 
votes can be turned to political advantage. on 
November 6. No substantial shift in the division 
of the Senate, where only a third of the member- 
ship must face the voters, isin prospect. But Ken- 
nedy well knows that in every nonpresidential 
off-year election in modern times, with the single 
exception of 1934, the party in power has suffered 






Do you know about this unique plan 
to increase your understanding and enjoyment of music? 


usic-Appreciation Albums 


You receive outstanding 12- 
inch recordings of great music 
performed by noted artists and 
orchestras... 


AND 


With them at no extra cost 
in place of the usual printed 
program notes—you receive 
“musical program notes” on 
10-inch records. These are 
always absorbing commenta- 
ries, illustrated with musical 
passages by a full orchestra, to 
heighten your understanding of 
the music you hear on the per- 
formance records. 















































Beethoven's 
FIFTH SYMPHONY 


Sir Adrian Bouh 
conducting the 
Philharmonic Promenade 
Orchestra af London 


As a demonstration of the plan- E Dyas 









Moussor gsky s 
PICTURES AT AN £ 
EXHIBITION 
Sir Malcolm Sargent 
conducting the Lendon 
Symphony Orchestra 







; i NEW WORLD 
choose any one of these six : EvABROUY 
| double-disc albums | for only 


Leopold Ludwig 


conducting the London 
Symphony Orchestra 





Tchatkovsk y's 


VIOLIN CONCERTO 
IN D MAJOR 
Erica lorini, Violinist. 





Debussy's 
LA MER & IBERIA 
Manuel Rosenthal 


































Leopold Stokowski | 


conducting Artur Rodzinski conducting the 
L’Orchestre du Théatre i a N Houston Symphony 
; ier ‘ eS neh foes conducting the 
(reqularly priced at $5.98 stereophonic : National de l'Opéra Philharmonie Syrephoty Orchestra 
and $4.98 reguiar L.P.) e- panis Orchestra of London 












MUSIC-APPRECIATION RECORD CLUB, INC. M4-362 


‘MUS VEN by themselves, the superb recordings offered by Music 
161 West 54th Street, New York 79, N. Y. > 


APPRECIATION ALBUMS would be outstanding acquisitions 


Please send me at once the 12-inch Performance Record I have ee ‘eal 4 B . sad brie lohenn 
indicated below, together with its 10-inch “Musical Program In any Musical home. but accompanied by their enlightening 
Notes” Record, billing me $1.00 for both (plus small mailing “musical program notes”, narrated and recorded by the noted 
charge), and enroll me in a Trial Subscription to Music-Appre- ee 
CIATION ALBUMS. It is understood I may cancel this subscription conductor, Thomas Scherman, they become uniquely gratifyin: 
after hearing the Performance Recording, or any time thereafter ae fe eros 7 : > SORT: ae TE ore. 
at my pleasure and that if I elect to continue as a subscriber I additions to your library of reco! dings. This 15 a bere an i 
am not obligated to take any specified number of records, and sensible plan that has enriched musical enjoyment im Man 


l l sf 5 t B ; P 
may choose only those I want as they are announced thousands of families. 


{j Dvorak’s Symphony EE ene e ree oncetsd As an introduction to Music-Appreciation Albums you may 


" bussy’s La Mer and Iberia i} Moussorgsky's Pictures : . ng. eS 
LJ Pe as z ‘chad choose one of the outstanding works described above. Shoulk 
f{] Beethoven’s Symphony 0] Brahms' Symphony f | ks of } f adan 
Please check box to indicate whether you wish stereophonic or you want se one: other great WOKS OF TIHA per eeu an 
regular L.P. performance records. analyzed in this way, you can allow this one-month trial te 


(] stereo 0 regular L.P. continue for as short or long a time as you wish. If, however 

this plan does not come up to your expectations, you may 

a! PAE IE ant ld ors cat share tes meee ase ee ee sere liane east cancel immediately. 

MISS Fiease print plainiy . ` , Ee ; : 

l as If you decide to continue you will not be obligated to take 
cae ; OUT ESB osecseseaconescnssorttnnsatnromonentenvenceanacrapssetear nner onteenre ratar ntact tt any specific number of records. À different work will he are - 
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EEU niana raain OS OL ON Ciis ses ELE AEREE i se 
wen tif any) as a subscriber you may take only those you are sure you want. a 
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REN. (Retail 
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455. THE AGONY 
AND THE ECSTASY 
by IRVING STONE 
(Retail price $5.95) 





HAYIR. 465. PROFILES IN 
cA. (Retail COURAGE ży 


JOHN F, KENNEDY 
(Retail price $3.95) 





436. DECISION AT 
DELPHI fy HELEN 
MAC INNES. (Retail 
price $4.95) 


194, THE LONGEST 
DAY $y CORNELIUS 
RYAN. Hlustrated 
(Retail price $4.95) 


461. CITIZEN OF 
NEW SALEM fy 
PAUL HORGAN. I- 
lustrated. (Retail 
price $3.75) 





159, VOGUE'S 
BOOK OF ETI. 
QUETTE fy MILLI 
CENT FENWICK 
(Retail price $6.50) 






498. LIVING FREE 

JOY ADAMSON 
Ulustrated. (Retail 
price $5.95) 






458. JAPANESE 
INN ó? OLIVER 
STATLER. Illus. 
{Retail price $6.50} 


434, THE DEVIL'S 
ADVOCATE éy 
MORRIS L. WEST 
{Retail price $3.95} 


186. HAWAI by 
JAMES A. MICH- 
ENER. (Retail 
price $6.95) 


496. FREDERIC 
REMINGTON'S 
OWN WEST 43 


FREDERIC REMING- 
TON. Ilustrated 
(Retail price $7.50) 


504. DR. SPOCK 


TALKS WITH 
MOTHERS $y BEN- 
JAMIN SPOCK, M.D. 
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(Retail price $5) 
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502. THE COMING 457, RING OF 463. THE EDGE OF 


435. TO KHL A 431, THE RISE AND 
MOCKINGBIRD $y FALL OF THE THIRD FURY $y BRUCE BRIGHT WATER $7 SADNESS by ED- 
HARPER LEE, (Re REICH fy WILLIAM CATTON. Maps GAVIN MAXWELL WIN © CONNOR 


L.SHIRER.{Retail (Retail price $7.50) [llustrated. (Re- (Retail price $5) 
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152. BARTLETT'S 
FAMILIAR QUO- 


491. HELPING 
YOUR CHILD TO 


489. HOW TO BE 
ACCEPTED BY THE 


490. FEEDING 


151. IDEAL MAR- 
YOUR BABY AND 


RIAGE: lts Physi- 


READ BETTER ży COLLEGE OF YOUR CHILD by BENJAMIN TATIONS: (3th edi- ology and Tech- 
ROBERT M, GOLDEN- CHOICE by BEN- SPOCK, M.D, and  tion.(Ret.price $10) nique $y TH. H. VAN 
SON. (Retail price JAMIN FINE. (Re- M. E. LOWENBERG DE VELDE, M.D. IL 


$3.95) tail price $4.95} lustrated. (Retail 


price $7.50) 


(Retail price $3.75) 








493. SINCLAIR 
LEWIS fy MARK 


SCHORER. Hlus- 
trated. (Retail 
price £10) 





454, THE LAST OF 
THE JUST fy ANDRE 
SCHWARZ-BART 
Retail price $4.95) 





433. TIMES THREE 
éy PHYLLIS MC- 
GinLey. (Retail 
price $5) 





104. ADVISE AND 
CONSENT 27 ALLEN 
DRURY: (Retail 
price $5.75) 





yone purpose of this suggested trial 
Too is to demonstrate two 
things by your own experience: first, that 
you can really keep yourself from missing, 
through oversight or overbusyness, books 


486. THE WINTER 
OF OUR DISCON- 
TENT Ży JOHN 
STEINBECK. (Retail 
price $4.50} 





452. CHINA COURT 


by RUMER GODDEN 
(Retail price $4.50) 





$30. THE CHILD 
BUYER óy JOHN 
(Retail 


HERSEY. 
price $4) 





101. EXODUS dy 
LEON URIS. (Retail 


price $4.50) 


485. INSIDE EU- 
ROPE TODAY ży 
JOHN GUNTHER 
(Retail price $4.95) 





451. ABURNT-OUT 
CASE $y GRAHAM 
GREENE. (Retail 
price 33.95) 





420. THE POLITICS 
OF UPHEAVAL éy 
ARTHUR M. 
SCHLESINGER, JR. 
Vol. HI of The 


Age of Roosevelt 
(Retail price $6.95} 
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108. ACT ONE iy 
MOSS HART. (Retail 
price $5) 


you fully intend to read; second, the ad- 


_ vantages of the Club’s Book-Dividend sys- 
tem, through which members can regu- 
larly receive valuable library volumes—at 
a small fraction of their price—simply by 
buying books they would buy anyway. The 
offer described here represents “advance” 
Book-Dividends earned by the purchase of 
the three books you engage to buy later. 


* The three books you choose will 
be sent immediately and you will be billed 
one dollar for each volume (plus postage 
and handling). For the additional books 
you agree to buy you will pay, on the aver- 


499. AMATTER OF 
LIFE AND DEATH 
éy VIRGILIA PETER- 
son.{Ret. price $5) 





£ Ha 


450. FATE IS THE 
HUNTER 47 ERNEST 
K. GANN. (Retail 
price $6) 


peme 
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418. THOMAS 
WOLFE: A Biog- 
raphy $y ELIZABETH 
NOWELL. (Rerail 
price $5.95) 





126.THE AFFLUENT 
SOCIETY 47 JOHN 
KENNETH GAL- 
BRAITH. (Retail 


price $5) 


GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING FAMILY 


466. RUSSIA AND 
THE WEST UNDER 
LENIN AND STA- 
LIN by GEORGE F. 
KENNAN. (Retail 
price $5.75) 
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CLEVELAND AMORY 
Iluscrared. (Retail 
price $6.50) 
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413. THE GOOD 
YEARS 67 WALTER 
LORD. Illustrated 
(Retail price $4.95) 
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139. ULYSSES 5 
JAMES JOYCE 
Unabridged. (Re- 
tail price $4.75) 


age, 20% less than the regular retail prices 
(plus mailing expense). For example, the 
members’ price for The Rise and Fall of 
the Third Reich, which retails for $10, 
is only $5.95—a saving of over 40%. 


* If you continue after this trial 
membership, you will receive, with every 
Club choice you buy, a Book-Dividend 
Certificate. Each certificate, together with 
a nominal sum—usually $1.00—can be re- 
deemed for a valuable Book-Dividend 
which you may choose from a catalog of 
more than a hundred fine library volumes 


which now average over $7.00 in retail 


value, Since the inauguration of the Book- 
Dividend system, more than $270,000,000 
worth of books (retail value) has been 
received by Club members through this 
unique profit-sharing plan, 
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(Retail price $7.50) 






412. LITERATURE 
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MAN 43). B. PRIEST- 
LEY. (Retail price 


$6.95) 


149. 


THE STORY 
OF PHILOSOPHY 
by WIL DURANT 
(Retail price $5) 
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SHORT NOVELS 
Selected by THOMAS 
B. COSTAIN. (Retail 
price $7.50) 





447. VANITY FAIR: 
A Cavalcade of 
the 1920s and 
1930s. [lustrated 
(Retail price $10) 





409. THE AFFAIR 
by C. P. SNOW 
(Retail price $4.50) 
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446. THE FAS- 
CINATING WORLD 
OF ASTRONOMY 
by ROBERT 5, RICH- 
ARDSON, Hlustrated 
‘Retail price $5.95) 
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483. PETER FREU 
CHEN'S BOOK. 
THE ESKIMO 


price $7,90) — 


443. THE DECLINE 


EDWARD GIB, 
t-vol, abrid 
(Retail price $ 







ZER OF LAMBA 
RENE by NORMAN 
cousins. Hlustrated 
(Retail price $3. 


112. THE K 
MUST DIE $y 
RENAULT. (R 
price $4.50) ~~ 
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originate, and. the. Congre 
President’s trade measure 


eos 


ias led him to avoid legislative fights for new 
measures and; instead, to lean heavi ly on various 
orms of executive action | for progress in this field. 





Se alt oa it must be recalled that Kennedy 





resident without new. legislation; his criticism was 
hat Eisenhower had not used the powers he al- 
ady had. Yet President Kennedy has run out 
n Senator Kennedy’ s campaign promise to end 
th the stroke of a pen discrimination in housing 
ilt with the aid of the federal government. He 
Shek peed this beg! aad an executive oe nad 
















waded A ao ied a his a the 
President unexpectedly proposed this year to back 
a. measure to end arbitrary tests as a qualification 
for voting. This instantly jabbed a sensitive South- 


e pow er of Congress 


: “Both the voting proposal and Kennedy’s request 
or the power to cut income taxes for limited peri- 
ds as an anti-recession measure would affect the 
division of powers within our system of govern- 
ment; both are being attacked on that ground as 
much as on their own merits. The voting scheme, 
related to the 1961 Civil Rights Commission pro- 
posal to accept education through the sixth grade 
as sufficient qualification to meet any state literacy 
or education test, would mean setting a federal 
-standard in a field almost wholly left to the states 
thus far. There is considerable argument as to 
whether this could be done by legislation rather 
_ than through a constitutional amendment. 





>= The tax measure transgresses the jealously 
n guarded constitutional power of the House to 





Ë the: Sane leben But sabes mollis 













aid repeatedly that he could do a great deal as. 


road politically. 





also 
historic right. of- Congress. to set t : 
right was vitiated back in 1934 whe Congress Ke 
transferred to the President in the first Reciprocal 4. 
Trade Act a large measure of its a | 






A year ago, W es was so agog over the ` 
dynamism President Kennedy had introduced into — 


the executive branch of the government that Con- m 
gress was relegated to a back seat. This year, 
things are different; the novelty has worn off, the 


less controversial parts of the Kennedy legislative D 


program already are law, and the hard- bills are 


now before C ‘ongress, which is- finally ‘getting aa 
its voice. back, in -part because of the coming 


election. 


Nevertheless, ER affairs will surely dominate ~ 
1962 as they did 1961, and in this field the Presi- 
dent is the key man. Congress. must vote the 
money, and it has the power of harassment through 
investigations, a power which will come into play 
this year as dissenters over Administration policies, 
toward the Congo, especially, use the congres- 
sional forum. The normal interplay of politics 
and of the check-and-balance. system between 
branches of govertiment is once, more very ge 
in evidence. noa > 


Has Kennedy gone conservative? 


There hasbeen a good deal of criticis e 
President is hewing too much to the middle « oF the | 
To this, Kennedy reacts with 
annoyance; mndeed, there have been occasions 
when high officials -close to the President have 
openly told reporters from newspapers which have 
been rated too critical that they do not see why they 
should continue to meet the newsmen. This is a 
phase of bureaucratic foolishness through which 
many new administrations have p Based) but i it thas, ; 
served to irritate a lot ofr néwsmen. ` i 





However, it is not accurate to say. that Keady 
has gone conservative. Indeed, the centerpiece of 
his foreign policy plan this year, the proposal for 
a new trade policy, is a big step forward, a bold 
plan, courageously undertaken. A. number of 
the President’s advisers. suggested that he wait an- 
other year to press for its enactment and that this 
year be devoted to public and congressional educa- 
tion. He rejected this advice and plunged into a 
full-scale battle for action at this session. 


Furthermore, he has endeavored to take the 
issue out of the context of merely juggling tariff 
rates and to define it in terms of creating a more 
closely knit Atlantic community, which would be 
incomparably more powerful than the Sino- 
Soviet world in the global civil war between the 
two power blocs. 



















Welsh girls make those jaw-breaking Welsh names sound like music. This girl was snapped at Llangollen — p 
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pronounced “thlanngothlen.” 


For children only: How to get Father to take you to Britain 


books. And England, Scotland, Wales 
and Northern Ireland can all claim to 
be educational because each is a branch 


ON’T tell Father you want to visit 
Britain just because it’s fun. 
Don’t tell Father you want to go be- 
cause British children speak English — 

and it’s easy to make friends. 

Dow’t tell Father you want to see the 
Queen; shake hands with a Beefeater; 
meet a Bobby; or see the Lord 
Mayor’s Show. These things may be 
true, but they’re the wrong approach. 


FREE! For free illustrated literature including hooklet “Children Visiting Britain,” write 
In New York—680 Fifth Ave.; In Los Angeles—606 South Hill St.; In Chicago—39 South La Salle St; In Canada—90 


Far better to hold a history book in your 
hot little hand and announce that you 
want to go to Britain because it’s educa- 
tional. Don’t giggle. Move in with facts. 

The Shakespeare Season of Plays at 
Stratford is educational to beat the band. 
It goes on from April through Novem- 
ber. Stately homes and ghostly castles 
are educational because they prove that 
history is made by people—not by 


of America’s ancestral tree. 

If you want to educate Father on 
how much it costs, take him to a travel 
agent. He’ll learn how little it costs for 
grown-ups to fly or sail to Britain. And 
under-twelves, with a thirst for learn- 
ing, go half-price. Only fair. 


British Travel Association, Box 164. 
Adelaide Street West, Toronto. 
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Most of the human race is still poorly fed, and the world 
is producing people much faster than food. By 1970, world 
population will have zoomed another half billion. The 
earth must be helped to do its share. 


The earth is learning to produce more, 
partly because of a bold move fifteen 
years ago. During World War II, the 
U.S. Government urged the chemicals AD 
industry to develop a high analysis fer- 
tilizer to boost our farm yield. But there was one hitch. 
Our farmers were pretty “sot” in their ways; how could 
they be persuaded to buy the stuff? The Chemicals Divi- 


sion of Olin took on the job. Olin not only developed the 
new-type fertilizer. (Ammonium phosphate in a pellet 


; r a 
Taa 


form that practically guaranteed even distribution. Half 
the bulk of ordinary fertilizers. Much easier to apply.) 
They hit the road to coax the farmers out of their preju- 
dices. Soon this new Ammo-Phos® was helping the U.S. 

farmer produce more wheat, more corn, 


a more beans per acre than he’d ever 
thought possible. 

Today, Olin is selling the fertilizer — 

and the facts — to farmers almost every- 

where in the free world. Ammo-Phos® is being applied by 

hand, by machine, even by airplane (over flooded rice 

fields,for instance). Wherever it goes, more food grows. 


And fewer people go hungry. m Another creative solution 
to a problem... .from the Chemicals Division of Olin. 
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The 1906 chain-driven Grand Prix car developed 100 HP with six cylinders and its top speed was about 95 miles per hour 


Pavlova Danced, Caruso Sang and Mercedes Was Winning Races 


When the world was half a century 
younger, this handsome, white Mercedes 
was a Spirited and successful competitor 
in road races and hill climbs. That was 
1906. However, as early as 1894, the an- 
cestors of today’s Mercedes-Benz were 


winning races. And they kept on winning 
them so that the white cars were a familiar 
sight at the checkered flag. When Mer- 
cedes-Benz retired from racing in 1955, 
it was as world champion. All of the vast 
experience and knowledge accrued 


fa 


through decades of success are evident 
in the engineering and construction of 
every Mercedes-Benz. The silver three- 
pointed star is the silent symbol of this 
glorious past and the hallmark of automo- 
tive excellence for today and tomorrow. 


Mercedes-Benz Sales, Inc. South Bend, Indiana 
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iese are the terms in which the 
rican public can comprehend 
stakes involved; they are the 
s which alone will overcome the 
onalism and the particularized 
ig interests of individual House 
ibers when the showdown comes 
this year. President Kennedy 
constructed some rather clever 
iods of meeting the problem of 
ig those businesses and employ- 
who would indeed be hurt by 
kind of across-the-board tariff 
the United States must be pre- 
d to make in dealing with the 
nding Common Market. 


e President has said that the 
ntic community must grow “like 
ral reef.” >. This figure of speech 
ites, “however, a rate of speed 
iderably slower than what even 
‘autious President may privately 
pt. At. any rate, he has firmly 
ted the view long ago expressed 
“M rope,” France’s Jean 
“that: ‘economic - ties must 
> first, and that from them 
y, and in good time, will come 
asing political ties. 
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jer-etwo ‘men in any govern- 
A lepartment, seldom hit the 
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in, NOW Secretary of ne vie 
during his period as number- 
man.in Mie State aa elas 


! a ‘is ‘52-year old 
ge “W. Ball, who succeeded 
ter Bowles as top deputy of 
etary of State Dean Rusk. 
with Roswell Gilpatric at the 
aod. Henry Fowler at the 
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mon. to all of these men is 
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ie ety and the French 
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post. 
lai Stevenson’s man in Washington, 
a fact which did not endear him 
to Kennedy. 
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Administration as a chief prodder of 


the Europeans for more help to the | 
underdeveloped nations, as a prin- | 


cipal architect of the President’s new 


trade program, and, on occasion, as | 
an articulate spokesman for Ameri- | 


can foreign policy. 


Sufficient first-rate manpower | 
long has been a problem in Wash- | 


ington, for no Cabinet member can 
carry all the burdens of his depart- 
ment. Men like Ball, Gilpatric, and 
Fowler have given Kennedy a second 
team of proven merit. 


Mood of the Capital 


Every President’s State of the 
Union message in January tends to 
set the tone of his Administration 
for the ensuing year. For several 
weeks before his speech, the Presi- 


dent was showing signs of coming | 


out of the sometimes melancholy 
mood which marked his first year in 
office. The official and public switch 
from last year’s “The news will be 
worse before it is better” to this 
year’s use of such words as “‘prog- 
ress,” “success,” and “encouraging” 
indicates. that the Administration 
has gotten its second wind. 


. Looking ahead, Administration 
officials say that this will be a note- 


worthy year if two things alone. are 


accomplished: the accession of Brit- 


DES Fp: 


Politically, Ball had been Ad- | 


But he has worked | 
loyally in harness since joining the | 
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ain to the Common Market and the | 


passage by Congress of the trade bill | 
to permit the United States to deal | 
with the Market; and, second, the | 
liquidation of the Algerian war, the | 
biggest stumbling block to eliminat- | 
ing the colonialism issue which has | 


long plagued relations between the 
United States and its Western allies, 
and between the West in general and 
the free but underdeveloped na- 
tions. 


Another factor, however, is also 
vitally important. The President 
spoke of the “extraordinary rumbles 
of discord [which] can be heard 
across the Iron Curtain.” It very 
well could be that the discord within 
the Communist bloc will be as im- 
portant in the “global civil war” as 
the developments in the Common 
Market and Algeria. 
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CURRENT ANNUAL RATE 
COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY 


ON YOUR 





Metropolitan’s new high-e earnings gsare. 
now paid from date received and to 


date of withdrawal as well, on all 


funds remaining six months or more. 
Funds received or postmarked by the - 
10th of any month are given the 
added benefit of earning from the first. 
Safety of your account, personal or e 
group, is insured by an Agency of the ni 
U.S. Government. E 


Saving by mail is fast and easy e = 


free two-way air postage on all accounts _ 


assuring prompt and personal attention. © i 


? 


“The Considered Choice o Responsible People” a 





Write today for injormalion 


Ge oe E m O e A e a e m e e A ee ee ee ee 2 ee 


: Metropolitan Savings & Loan Assoc., Dept.A 


804 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 17,.Calif, 


(7 Please airmail full information about 
Metropolitan Savings. 


enclosed. 





C] Please open my account $ 


Check: 


Personal Account C] Organization Account [} 
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| [e Jipa continue to enjoy record pros- 
perity. Since 1958, Japan has been experiencing a 
sustained boom, now tapering off. Despite the 
slackening of Japan’s expansion, the rate of growth 
of national product continues to be very high E 
_ perhaps the highest in the world — and the Japa- 
nese look forward to living on a European standard 
within. the next decade. 


: Ww ith the new oran ancient patterns of 
_ ednsimption - are changing. The Japanese are 
_ beginning to eat bread, meat, eggs, and dairy 


products in pr eference. to the traditional rice- 
oi CCA tered diet. 
catering to the new tastes as well as to the desire 


“Instant” foods of all descriptions, 


of the housewife to take it easy, have gained great 


~ vogue. Enjoyment of the material pleasures af life 


-has become widespread for the first time in Japa- 
nese history. 


The shortening of the work week for the average 
Japanese has given currency to the popular phrase, 
“leisure boom.’ No longer are shops open every 
day of the year except during the New Year holi- 
days. According to a recent survey, Japanese 


o workers now spend an average of 24 days at work 


every month, as contrasted with 27 days in 1934. 


a Life expectancy, reflecting the better food and 
medical care now enjoyed by the Japanese, is 
| higher than it ever has been. Japanese women 


can now expect to live to be 70; men, 65. In the 
mid 1930s, the men’s average was 46.9, and that of 


_ women was 49. 6. 


| Ov erpopul: ated cities 


“The post-w ar expansion of industry in Japan has 


led to an overconcentration.of population in the 
cities, with -sòaring costs of land, shortages of 
„water, and paralysis of harbor, highway, and rail- 
road traffic. Vast and noisy Tokyo, wrapped in 
an almost perpetual blanket of smog, the world’s 

most populous city and the home of one out of ten 
Japanese, epitomizes the difficulties. 


The government is attempting to persuade 
industry to disperse to other, less developed areas 
_. Of Japan, and there has been considerable talk of 


14 


moving governmental offices. to a new site outside 
Tokyo as a further means of relieving | some of the 
congestion. Since earthquakes prevent the COn- 
struction of any building more than a hundred 
feet high, a scheme of filling in Tokyo Bay to 
create space for expansion of the city has also been. 
seriously suggested. | 


One of the greatest immediate problems is 
transportation. The public transportation system 
in Tokyo, with an extensive network of trains; 
buses, trolleys, and subways, is one of the world’s. 
finest, but it is hopelessly overloaded. In despera- 
tion, the Japan National Railways are calling 
upon government offices, private companies, and. 
schools to stagger their hours s so as to alleviate the: 
crowding. i 


Five hundred studeñts have been given pare 
time jobs by the railways as traffic controllers. 
Their function is to stand on the platform and push 
passengers into trains, so as to utilize available 
space to the maximum. And, with some fanfare, 
a clothing manufacturer recently introduced a 
new winter overcoat expressly designed for com- 
muters.. The “rush-hour coat,” as it is called, has 
a smooth nylon surface, which. the manufacturer. 
boasts makes it easier for she: wearer. to Bequests, 
on and off trains. | ee y oe 





These nee ere of en life a are not E 
to those faced by any other heavily urbanized in- 
dustrial nation. In Japan’s case, they are probably 
solvable as long as the birth rate can be controlled. 
In 1940, there were 72 million people. living in 
Japan. Today there are 94 million, and the num- 
ber continues to grow. Birth control is practiced 
but is usually ex post facto; abortion is legal and- 
costs less than three- dollars. Japanese demog- 
raphers hope that the population curve will follow. 
a classic pattern and level off at a stable figure, 
although this would probably not occur until the 
first decade of the next century: | 


Tariffs and trade | 
The post-war era has seen a rise in Japanese for- 
eign trade and a great expansion of the Japanese 











WHAT THE TEST ON PAGE 3 REVEALS 


ABOUT YOUR PRESENT READING SKILL 


NOTE: If you missed this little test and are interested in 
+ learning how fast and how retentively you now read, 
please turn back to page 3 before reading what follows 


HE PASSAGE on page 3 contains 214 words. 
Ta determine your reading speed, divide 
this word count, 214, by your total reading 
time in seconds and multiply by 60. The re- 
sult is your reading rate in words per minute. 
The main fact contained in the passage is (d): 
“Yale brings $33,000,000 per year to New 
Haven.” A trained reader would have grasped 
this basic fact in at least 15 or 20 seconds—a 
rate of upward of 600 words per minute—by 
using the technique of skimming. If your read- 
ing rate was less than this—and/or if you 
missed the main fact of the passage—you are 
not reading as efficiently as you should. 


x * K * * 


This simple test is one of many in an un- 
usual home-study program in rapid reading 
sponsored by Columbia University and pub- 
lished and administered by the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. Seven years in preparation, this 
comprehensive program is based upon discov- 

ries made by psychologists indicating that 
slow and non-retentive reading bears no rela- 

_ tion to intelligence but is the result of bad 
Tee ding habits usually acquired at an early 
_ age. Over the years reading researchers have 

gradually: perfected good-habit-forming tech- 
niques. which, within a very short time, can be 




























weeks’ trial examination. 
| Reading-Pacer and Reading-Timer in a separate package. 

the trial I decide not to cantinue, I may send everything back and cance! 
the subscription. If 1 do continue, I will pay $4.75 (plus mailing expense) 
i 
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relied upon to improve the reading skill of any- 
normal person. In the Columbia University — 
Study Program all these proven techniques 
have been so organized that any individual 
working alone and making use of the ingen- _ 
ious devices and the practice material pro- 

vided can be certain of success. Indeed, some 
improvement should show from the very be- 
ginning. That is the reason for a liberal offer 
now being made by the Book-of- the-Month 
Club: 


... as a demonstration you can 
obtain the first portfolio of in- 
struction and practice material — 
and the two devices illustrated | 
below — for two weeks’ trial 
examination 
With this first portfolio you will receive a bill. 
for $4.75 (plus postage and handling charges), 
payable only if you decide to continue with 
the program. If not, everything should be re- 
turned within two weeks. If you continue, the 
twelve succeeding portfolios will be sent at 


three-week intervals (with a bill for $4.75, 
plus mailing charges, in each case). 


A Reading-Pacer and Reading-Timer 
ARE SENT WITHOUT CHARGE — 


WITH THE FIRST PORTFOLIO 


These two instruments, whose 
retail prices total $20, are needed 
throughout the program. 





T COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDY PROGRAM IN RAPID READING KA 4-3. l 
c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Ine, 345 Hudson $t, N.Y. 14, N.Y. 


Please enroll me as a subscriber to the COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDY 
PROGRAM IN RAPID READING and send me Portfolio No. 1 for a two 
At the same time send me, without charge, the 
if at the end of 


for the first portfolio and the same amount for each of the twelve remaining 
portfolios as they are sent, (There is an additional mailing charge for the 

package containing the Pacer and Timer.) If I discontinue before I have 
finished and paid for the entire course, | agree to return the two instruments. 
Mr. 


Mrs. 
Miss 


{PLEASE PRINT} 


Address eee eae ee eee Re ea rE ESSE EER NWOT N= 


zone State 


Fertfalies for Canadian subscribers are priced at $5.28 each 
ipius malling expense) and are shipped fram Toronto daty free. 
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oie hat stock you've ve been thinking about 


The « one you've been wondering whether or not you ought to buy. 
You keep following its price in the paper. You keep hearing good things 
about it. But you wonder. Is it for you? Should you buy it? 


One way to help you make up your mind might be to ask us what 
we know about it. That won't cost you anything—whether you're a 
customer or not. | 


So, why not write the name of that stock down right here and mail 
it back to us. 


06 Sink ee MA e DA AE aw a we wi me mE SNE GMA is puit de pit Ok ai e a e ae a i pi d ae e oe ee a ee o a E 


We'll be happy to send you whatever information our Research 
Department has available on that stock. And if you'd like information 
on another stock or two, by all means ask. Just put your name and 
address here. 


NAN a a a 
Sic 8 NE te TAEA 

Cins eS aig ee 

Your PHONE I a a gt ka la eh 
me | (SR-1) 







MERRILL LYNCH, 
| PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH ING 


ewes n gmn STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
. oo TOOPINE STREET, NEW YORK. 5. NEW YORK 








1} How ich life insurance should a man have? Three 
times his annual income? Six times? There’s no pat 


| answer to fit every case, but there is a way to answer 


|, the question. intelligently for yourself. It’s the “Elec- 
tronic. -Analagraph,”’ ” an exclusive service of Mutual 


af Benefit Life—designed to help you determine scientifi- 


cally and unemotionally whether you have too little or 


| too much life insurance. Write for further information, 


without obligation, about the “Electronic Analagraph.”’ 


Benefit ts our middle name 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY - SINCE 1845 
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economy. inthe field a how indy 
try, with substantially increased pr 


| duction of machinery and - oth 


| capital goods. 


Emphasis before the war, at lea 


in the export market, was on lig 
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industry, on textiles, and the lik 
Heavy-industry capacity was large 
devoted to the production of arm. 
ments. The new diversification 

due in part to increased knowleds 
of sophisticated industrial tecl 
niques: in part it is Japan’ s respon: 
to the need to sell a large share of i 
products overseas. ‘Textiles, notabl] 
cotton and rayon ‘goods, still const 
tute the major segment of Japan’s © 
ports, but electrical machiner' 
chemical products, metals, an 
metal manufactures have growin 
significance, l 


Bite nen has not allowed tł 
Japanese economy, short on suppli 
of virtually all the basic raw mater 
als necessary for an industrial powe 
to become any more independent « í 
foreign | sources” oof, “supply. A 
Japan, s with its gre itly increased o 
eign commerce, even” more vu 
nerable now than it was before tl 
war to the shifting currents of tt 















oworld market. The impending dı 
| velopment of regional economic o 


ganizations, such as the Europea 


| Common Market, is frightening 1 
the Japanese, who see themselye 
| excluded and isolated. Japan hasn 


close congenial neighbors with whic 
it could. create a similar econom 
affiliation. 


In general, Europe has not we 
comed trade with Japan; Europear 
have been less ready to forgive an 
forget World -War He than. hay 
Americans, and post-war economi 
rivalry has not eased European fee 





“ings tow rard Japan, 


Japan’s best customer 


The United States buys rough] 
30 percent of what Japan has to sel 
consequently, the state of the Amer 
can economy is a subject of gre: 
interest to the Japanese. Prime Mir 
ister Ikeda was swept back into powe 
in the November, 1960, electior 
with his- promise to double the nz 


tional income in the next decad 


‘To accomplish. this, Japanese econ 


mists envision | a 2 doubli g of export 
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A massive home reference library of the major religions of today’s world — their traditions, mea 
and contemporary significance—with extensive selections from their great writings. 





Each volume of this comprehensive series, GREAT RELIGIONS OF MODERN Man, combines extensive selections f 
most important religious texts with an introduction, running commentary, and interpretations by a notable i 
Together, the volumes form an indispensable reference shelf, presenting a meaningful panorama of religious bel 
the modern world. : 

Here are the significant scriptures from the Torah and the Koran to the New Testament; their rites and ritua 
controversies and traditions; the histories of the great religions, their present, and their future. 

All the major aspects of Buddhism, Catholicism, Protestantism, Hinduism, Islam, and Judaism are explored: the 
insights, scriptures, moral codes, mythologies, theologies; their social, cultural, and political attitudes, and their : 
as social organizations. l 

The retail price of this extraordinary 6-volume, boxed set is $24.00. Yet you may have it without charge, as a der 
tion of the many benefits of membership in The Book Find Club. : 


6 VOLUMES IN A HANDSOME SLIPCASE / MORE THAN 1,500 PAGES / OVERALL DIMENSIONS 8” x 6¥’ 


BUDDHISM, edited by 


Richard A. Gard. Partial Con- 
tents: The Nature and Histori- 
cal Development of Buddhism 
s lis Major Schools « The Ne 
ture of Existence; Ultimate 
Freedom, and Wisdom e Life in 
Buddhist Monasteries « Con- 
ceptions of History, Political, 


HINDUISM, edited py 


Louis Renou Partial Contents: 
Practices, Beliefs, and Rituals 
¢ Sects e Attitudes toward 
Death, Sacrifice, Creation, 
Transmigration e Castes e Miar- 
riage « indian Society 


ISLAM, edited by John AF 
den Williams. Partial Contents: 
Muhammad the Messenger, 
Founder, and Legislator « The 
Duties of the Gellever « Ecsta- 
tics, Poets, and Dervishes e 
Rewards and Punishments e 
Revelation e Moral Command- 
menis e The Law « Serfism 


CATHOLICISM, editedt 


George Branti. Partial Cos 
tents: The Existence, Natur 
and Actions of God « Sin an 
Redemption e The Trinity 
The Mass « Asceticism » TF 
Church as institution » Pos 
tions on Education, Moralit 
Marriage, Church and State 





and Social Thought 
pec... 


JUDAISM, edited by Arthur 
Hertzberg. Partial Contents: 
The Messiah e Faith, Com- 
munity, and Man's Relation to 
God e Circurncision « The Hoh- 
ness of the Land, Exile, and 
Return » Suffering, Death, and 
immortality *« Rules of Con- 
duct « Marriage, Parenis and 
Children 


The important new Great Religions of Modern Man and the outstanding books listed below are all 
recent selections that the Book Find Club has offered its members at substantial savings. You will 





recognize them as works of current interest and lasting value~—solid, readable books that range from 
social science to the fine arts. And these are only a few from the outstanding Hst of more than 100 
books and records that the Book Find Club will make available to you as a member if you join now. 


@ CONVENIENCE. Membership in the Book Find Club makes it possible for you to shop for the books 
you want in the comfort of your own home~—enabling you to build your Hbrary conveniently. and 
inexpensivaly, Each month you will receive The Book Find News, containing an authoritative review 
of the forthcoming selection and descriptions of the many other books available at special member's 
prices. You need choose only the books you want. @ AVERAGE SAVINGS OF 40%. As a member you 
will regularly enjoy savings of 40% on the books you take. Furthermore, on certain choices your 
Savings will reach and even exceed 50%. Compare the prices of the books listed here. @ BONUS 
BOOKS, When your initial commitment has been fulfilled, you will be entitled to a free bonus book 
of your own choosing after every third selection that you take W Why not take advantage of this 
extraordinary offer today? And receive Great Religions of Modern Man FREE, as an introductory gift 


with the first sefection of your membership. 


RECENT BOOK FIND CLUB SELECTIONS 


The City in History, Lewis Mumford. Retail $11.50. Mem- 
ber's price $6.95, 

The Architectures of America: A Social and Cultural His- 
tory, jokn Burchard and Albert Bush-Brown. Retail $15.00. 
- Members price $7.95, 

The Children of Sanchez, Oscar Lewis, Retail $7.80. Mem- 
-ers price $5.56. 

Let Us Now Praise Famous Men, james Agee and Walker 
Evans, Retail $6.50. Member's price $4.95. 

identity and Anxiety: Survival of the Person in Mass 
Society. A massive compendium of studies by Mead, 
Mills, Rosenberg. Richards, Gorer, Jaspers, and many 


: Ciel more, Retail $7.50, Members price $4.95. 
vo. Resistance, Rebellion, and Death, Albert Camus: and The 
Cuban Story, Herbert Matthews. A duat selection, Com- 


pred fetail price $8.50. Member's price (for both books) 


The Basic Writings of Bertrand Russell, edited by Robert 
E. Egner and tester E. Dennon. Retail $10.00. Member's 
prica $5.95, 

The Afffvent Society, John Kenneth Galbraith. Retail 
$5.00. Members price $3.50. 

images of Man: The Classic Tradition in Sociological 
Thinking, edited by C. Wright Mills. Penetrating studies 
of man by Linpmann, Marx, Engels, Veblen, Weber, Spen- 
cer, and many others. Retail $7.50. Member's price $4.95. 
The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel, Nikos Kazantzakis. Retail 
$10.00, Member's price $5.94. 

The Masks of God: Primitive Mythology, Joseph Campbell. 
Retail $6.00. Member's price $4.59. 


The Politics of Upheaval, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 


Retail $6.95. Member's price $4.94. 


A History of Western Morals, Crane Brinton. Retail $7.50. 


Member's price $4,59. 


PROTESTANTISM, s4 
ed by J. Lesie Dunstan. Pa 
tial Contents: The Rise 

Protestantism ə Church aj 
State « The industrial Rey 
lution è Modern Liberal a: 
Conservative issues e Ti 
Church of England ə Fa: 
and Reason + The Reformatis 
+ Evangelism « Missionaries 
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Japan must, therefore, expand its 
present markets and find new ones. 
It wants to sell more to the United 
States. 


The Kennedy Administration has 
shown itself to be sympathetic to 


Japan’s plight. In November, Secre- 


tary of State Dean Rusk headed an 
American delegation, including four 
other Cabinet members, who met 
with their Japanese counterparts for 
three days of talks in the Hakone 
Mountains southwest of Tokyo 


Nothing new was brought up at 
the conference, but the informal and 
convivial atmosphere of the secluded 
resort was conducive to a frank and 
friendly exchange of opinions. Japa- 
nese goods, particularly textiles, are 
severe competition for domestic manu- 
factures in the United States. High 
tariffs are the present means used by 


the American government to protect 
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these products. 


This protectionism is a cause of 
great anxiety to the Japanese, who 
point out that Japan buys more from 
the United States than any other 
nation except Canada. But Japan 
faces the embarrassment. that, while 
favoring free trade overseas, it pur- 
sues a rigid protectionist policy at 
home, highly discriminatory toward 
American automobile manufacturers 
and Swiss watchmakers, to cite but 
two cases. 


Political infighting 


Curiously, the Japanese express no 
great feeling of exhilaration from the 
spectacular economic success gained 
by their nation in the seventeen years 
since the end of the greatest disaster 
in Japanese history. The well- 
publicized industrialization of China, 
for example, attracts far more. ap- 
preciative interest. 


In intellectual circles in Japan 
there is a decided tendency to write 
off the present ‘business society” as 
corrupt and exploitive. This emo- 
tional judgment, which was strong 
in the 1930s also, is bitterly echoed 
by the ultra-right, which fears that 
the “immorality” of Japanese capi- 
talism may make the nation more 
susceptible to Communism. Thus, 
on both left and right there are the 
deeply alienated who feel they can- 


hot plunge into. ‘the me 
Japanese life. | | 





Conserva tives have governed Japan 
since the end of the Occupation, and 
the right-wing Liberal Democratic 
Party now controls almost two thirds 
of the bicameral Diet. The strongly 
Marxist and neutralist Socialist Party 
has made steady growth but has 
been unable to make any spectacular 
breakthrough in its efforts to achieve 
a more even balance with its op- 
ponents, Neither of the two major 
parties has any profound commit- 
ment to parliamentary democracy, 
at least as it is understood in the 
West. 


For the purposes of voting in the 
Diet, each party is generally well 
disciplined, but behind a thin facade 
of unity, the infighting and political 
maneuvering within each are vicious 
and unprincipled. All of Japan’s 
political parties, including even the 
small Communist one, are rent by 
factionalism. 


Colorless leaders 


The party factionalism is more 
personal than ideological, but de- 
spite the fierce loyalties engendered | 


by the factional organization of 
Japanese politics, none of Japan’s 
political leaders enjoys any real 


measure of personal popularity. 
None save the late Inejiro Asanuma, 
chairman of the Socialist Party, who 
in October, 1960, was stabbed to 
death by an ultra-right fanatic, has 
in recent years exerted any genuine 
magnetism. 


By far the most colorful figure in 
the Japanese political world is now 
in retirement. Former Prime Minis- 
ter Shigeru Yoshida (1946-1947, 
1948-1954), elder statesman of the 
Liberal Democrats, has retreated to 
his opulent seaside villa in Oiso, 
south of Tokyo. Yoshida, luxury- 
loving and Anglophilic, fancies him- 
self the Churchill of Japan; but his 
sharp tongue reminds one, rather, 
of Harry Truman. 


The wily Nobusuke. Kishi, who 
was the least popular of the post-war 
Prime Ministers, was dethr oned after 
the riots against the United States~ 


Japan Security Treaty and the em- 


barrassing cancellation of the pro- 
posed visit of President Eisenhower. 
He lurks in the political back- 
ground, still a potent figure. The 
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very word Shakespeare wrote —- every com= 
edy, tragedy, and historical play; every 
poem ‘and sonnet — one one in this 
beautiful 1312-page volume. Chuckle at the 
comedy of Fal staff; be fascinated by Cleopatra 
thrill with Romeo in the ecstasies of love. Her 
is the writer who understood human. nature as 
no other ever has! 
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ERE is another titan of the Elizabethan era v 
= Sir Francis Bacon, whose surpassing: 
intellect laid the groundwork of: ‘science an 
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these immortal essays... about love, polities, 


books, business, friendship, and the many othe 
subjects which Bacon discusses so wisely. 
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Milton 


ov will be spellbound by Paradise Lest — the’ 

supreme achievement of the blind poet who. 
fought for man’s right to think. Or, in a gayer 
spirit, you will enjoy “tripping the light fan- 
tastic” with L’ Allegro. Or again, perhaps, th 
dreamy meditation of the beautiful It Penses. 
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some volume at hand, you may choose from. 
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y TILL YOG app these three volumes to your 

library — as an introductory offer made 
only to new members of The Classics Club? 
You are invited to join today... and to 
receive on approval beautiful editions of the 
world's greatest masterpieces. 


These books, selected unanimously by dis- 
tinguished literary authorities, were chosen 
because they offer the greatest enjoyment 
and value to the “ pressed for time” men and 
women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A true “classie” is a book that will never 
grow old. For sheer fascination it can rival 
the most thrilling modern novel. Have you 
ever wondered how the great books have 
become “classics”? First, because they are 
go readable. They would not have lived un- 
less they were read; they would not have 
been read unless they were interesting. To 
be interesting they had to be easy to un- 
derstand. And those are the very qualities 


ci which characterize these selections: read- 


ability, interest, simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all 
other book clubs. 1. It distributes to its mem- 
bers the world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its 
members are not obligated to take any spe- 
cife number of books. 3. Its volumes are 
luxurious De Luxe Editions — bound in the 
fine buckram ordinarily used for $5 and 810 
bindings. Thev have tinted page tops; are 
richly stamped in genuine gold — books you 
and your children will cherish for years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Member- 
ship. With your first books will be sent an 
advance notice about future selections. You 
may reject any book you do not wish. You 
need not take any specifie number of books 
-—-only the ones you want. No money in 
advance, no membership fees. You may 
cancel membership at any time. 


Mail this Invitation Form now. The low 
introductory price for these THREE beauti- 
ful volumes cannot be assured unless you 
respond promptly. THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
Roslyn, L. I., New York. 
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-Report on Japan es 


present Prime Minister, Hayato 
Ikeda, is a highly capable political 
technician, but his leadership is un- 
inspired, and there is considerable 
grumbling over the rapid rise of 
consumer prices, for which Ikeda is 
blamed. His program to double the 
national income has not captured 
the public imagination. 


The Japanese Socialists 


There is a third force in Japanese 
politics, the Democratic Socialist 
Party, formed in 1960 by a band of 
dissidents from the right wing of the 
Socialist Party. It is predominantly 
moderate and parliamentarian, of- 
fering the Japanese voter an alterna- 
tive to the extreme political view- 


_ points of both major parties. A Dem- 


_ ocratic Socialist government would 
_ be far more agreeable to American 


J 
i 
| 


| ment, 


| tastes than a Socialist one. But the 


Democratic Socialists are anether 
split party. Many of the members 
favor a foreign policy of nonalign- 
and some also oppose re- 
armament; others support a limited 
buildup of Japan’s defense forces. 
Some are not satisfied with the goal 
of a welfare state, but would like to 
have instead a full-scale social 
revolution 


Furthermore, the party’s record at 
the polls has been miserable and 
makes its future existence doubtful. 
Reasons for this are the unfamiliarity 
of the electorate with the party and 
its program, poor organization at the 
grass-roots level, and the ineffective 
leadership of unpopular party chair- 
man Suehire Nishio. 


Rounding out the political, pic- 
ture are the ultra-rightists, minute 
in number, splintered into many 
tiny groups, but capable of making 
headline news from time to time. 


The tactics of terror used by these 
fanatics are strikingly. reminiscent of 
those used in the 1930s, but there is 
one highly significant difference be- 
tween then and now. 
the ultra-right, through its manipu- 


lation of the army, could capture the . : saara ` 
- Barriers to understanding 


nation. ‘Today it has no access to the 
levers of power. 


Anti-American feeling 


= politics is ihe i 


In the 1930s. 


For the United States, one of the 
most disturbing aspects of Japanese 


Democrats | are the o: 





` foreign policy now is heavily panes eee aly 


thetic toward American aims. The 
winning of office by the Socialists 
would be a major disaster for the 
United States. The foreign policy of 
the Socialist Party adheres rather 
closely to the Communist line. Al- 
though the party ostensibly favors 
nonalignment, its sympathies lie 
more with the Communist bloc than 
with the free world. American ac- 
tions receive far more critical. com- 
ment than do those of the Soviet 
Union. oe | 


More objective voices than that 
of the Socialist Party occasionally 
judge the United States very harshly 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. A recent 
editorial in the Asahi, generally re- 
garded as Japan’s foremost news- 
paper, likened the United States 
and the Soviet Union to Germany 
and Japan prior to World War II, 
both menacing world peace. 


The majority of Japanese still do 
not accept the realities of the world 
situation; they feel no sense of in- 
volvement. This is beginning to 
change, but only very slowly. Po- 
litical apathy and a preoccupation 
with the problems of daily life ob- 
scure awareness of the menace of 
Sino-Soviet power. The sudden re- 
sumption by the Soviet Union of 
nuclear testing in the autumn caused 
a notable, although unspectacular, 
reaction in Japan. Fear and disgust 
were expressed by most Japanese, 


and even the ardent apologists for oe an 
the Communist bloc were momen- = 


tarily silenced, 


But the reaction of the people was 
not exploited by any large well- 
organized political group. The left 
was embarrassed; the vociferous ex- 
treme rightists are too few to stage 
giant demonstrations. Consequently, 
those protesting at the Soviet Em- 
bassy i in Tokyo were. infinitesimal in 
noise and number. compared with 
the snake-dancing thousands who 
came out last year to protest against. 
the United grates Jaan eeu 


Treaty. 


The shadow of Karl Marx con- 
tinues to cloud the thinking of most 
Japanese intellectuals. As a result, 
their world view is not surprising. In 
order for the Japanese to sharpen 
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Report on Japan. 


their judgment of international events, 
very basic ideas will have to be 
changed. 


' The Japanese are a very literate 
people, a nation of readers, but their 
education suffers under two great 
handicaps, geographical and linguis- 
tic. Few Japanese ever gain any 
direct experience of the outside 
world; few ever can travel outside 
the home islands, even to the main- 
land of Asia nearby. Those nations 
— in the world most akin to Japan in 
terms of technological development, 
> the Atlantic powers, are geographi- 

i cally r mi 






The. ‘second disadvantage is the 
fpr language, which, in its 
“written form, is the most intricate 
<in the world. Few foreigners ever 
- master it. The burden of communi- 
f : therefore, rests upon the 
se. English is the most popu- 
ign language in Japan. But 
in Japan, English is taught for the 
most part by people who cannot 
speak it. 









- Recently, United States Ambas- 
-o sador Edwin Reischauer, a former 
<- Harvard professor keenly interested 
in educational exchange, proposed 

that Japa Aaah a  punered teach- 










lic there oy vigorous ous on 
the basis of implied insult; the Peace 
_ Corps is intended to assist under- 
_. developed nations, and Japan is not 
- one of these. And the powerful, 
strongly leftist Teachers’ Union, 
ill-dispased toward the American 
government, immediately denounced 
the plan. 





Japan is eager to be accepted as an 
equal by the other technologically 
advanced world powers. No other 
nation, except possibly the United 
States, is as nervously concerned 
with its international reputation. 
Despite its new prosperity, its eco- 
nomic. recovery and growth, and its 
- experience with parliamentary gov- 
ernment, Japan has not yet sufficient 


confidence to assume the important 


© role it is capable of playing in the 
world today, that of mentor and ex- 
emplar. to the: emerging nations of 
Asia g nd: Africa. eee 
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For a fascinating 
holiday, easy-to-reach 
Scandinavia is your best 
vacation buy. Visit 
all four countries and see 
as much of each as your 
time will allow. 
Majestic fjords, 
picturesque countrysides, 
lovely cities, fairy-tale ` 
towns, sparkling lakes 
by the thousands, and — 





a flower- casio ‘Acetic 
with its. Midnight Sun. 
Go in Mayor J une =. 
it's SCANDIN AVIAN ee 
FESTIVAL time~j > 


or in September, to 
see and shop for 
the latest home 
furnishings during 
the DESIGN 
CAVALCADE. 


See a Travel Agent. Write: 
SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL COMMISSION 
Dept. 225, Box 260, New York 17, N.Y. 


LET A REAL 
ARRANGE YOU 


Doctor, lawyer, ASTA travel agent —each is an expert 
in. his profession. Your resort holiday, cruise or busi- 
ness trip will be much more enjoyable when you call 
on your ASTA travel agent’s expert counsel. ~ 
He can give you many valuable tips on customs 
and health regulations, tipping, dining— all the im- — E 
"portant details that make travel more pleasant and = 
carefree, for he’s an experienced traveler himself. _ 
Important to know: He charges standard steamship — 
and airline rates! | l 
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Anse fighting in Angola has continued for more 
than a year, and many Africans and European 
residents in this overseas province doubt that 
Portugal will be able to restore order. The all-out 
campaign by the 30,000 Portuguese troops to ex- 
“terminate the rebels during the dry season — June 
-through September — failed. In October the 
~ Portuguese government announced that order was 
restored, but it is doubtful that even 10 percent of 
the 7000 ‘Europeans who fled the Portuguese 
Gongo last spring have returned to their homes. 


The Portuguese, - in ree attempt to restore 
order, have had no squeamishness in meeting 
terror with terror; the only difference is that 
Portugal acted under the cloak of defending West- 
ern and Christian civilization in Angola. 


According to the Portuguese, the revolt in 
northern Angola was unexpected. The sudden- 
ness of the attack by African nationalists in the 
Congo convinced the Portuguese that they were 
not at fault. Portuguese spokesmen said, “We 
© know our Africans. If this revolt had been planned 
from within, we would have been forewarned.” 
- The Portuguese tried to explain the revolt in 
= terms of forces outside the Angolan province. 


` Portugal places the blame 
Premier Salazar, in his address to the Portu- 
guese National Assembly on June 30, 1961, con- 
demned the United Nations for giving Conort 
and. aid to the Angolan ‘ ‘terrorists.’ After the 
ce United States voted in favor of the UN resolution 
t » the conditions in Angola, the Portu- 
guese ied that. America betrayed. them. 
“We were their allies,” they said. “Now they are 
no longer. our friends.” 


One of the fates behind the revolt in the Portu- 
` guese Congo, according to the Portuguese, is Com- 
_munism. In a series of articles featured in the 
- newspaper A Provincia de Angola, Armando César 
_.. stated that the activities of the Communist Party 
are essential in the creation of a revolutionary 
climate in the Portuguese overseas provinces. 
-Another scapegoat has been Protestant missions. 


24 





The Portuguese claim that 95 percent of the Ti 


Protestant missionary personnel are foreigners; 
therefore, they say, Protestantism is a foreign ele- 
ment. Protestant missions stressed education for 
Africans, and Portuguese settlers resent educated 
Africans — more so when an African has a higher 
education than his European neighbor. Euro- 
peans refer to educated Africans as calginhos (“those _ 
who wear European tr ousers”’) and distrust them. 
The Portuguese say it is significant that in the 
actions of the terrorists not a single Protestant 
mission was attacked. 


Land, the bone of contention 

Africans reject the Portuguese explanation that 
the revolt is the result of exterior forces and say 
that violence was inevitable. The immediate 
grievance was land. The boom in coffee prices in 
1945 increased the desire of Europeans to acquire 
more land. In the next few years, the European 
population of 7000 appropriated most of the suit- 
able coffee land from the indigenous people. 


Africans describe the Europeans’ tactics as fol- 
lows: A Portuguese settler makes a survey of an 
area and stakes it out as his property. He registers 
it under his name with the juridical administration 
of the district. Later, as ce big ac to Bene a 
farms are w within his d. area. The settler a 
mands that Africans move out from his legalized 
property. But Africans reply that they had their 
farms before the white settler arrived. The settler 


then inquires of the Africans whether. their prop- z 










erty is registered at the government post. ENO a 
Africans reply, “‘we see no need for te Everyone s 
knows that this is our property. Furthermore, we _ 
cannot. afford to legalize our land. It costs too. 








much.” The Portuguese settler then forcibly 
evicts the African farmers. from the staked area. 


The Africans appeal to the government chefe, 
but he ignores their claims. The land is now regis- 


tered under the settler’s name. Angolan residents, ats 


Portuguese and Africans, know that the land grab- 
bing by Europeans in the Portuguese. Congo bred 
deep resentment among Africans. 
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Your first lesson: “A Suburban Street” 


A new way to learn how to paint 
— for people who have hesitated to try 


Now you can experience the thrill of painting in real oils- 
gain a new understanding and appreciation of art~and acquire 
a collection of genuine oil paintings that will amaze your friends. 


‘J OW WOULD YOU LIKE to paint a superb work 
of art on your very first attempt? Not a be- 
ginner’s exercise—but a famous masterpiece. 
This is no dream. Whatever your age or occu- 
pation, you can now join the happy thousands 
who paint for pleasure—at once, without boring 
exercises or tedious study. 

The Paint-It-Yourself Art Program Course 
was developed by a famous artist on one simple 
principle. The best way to teach painting is to 
help people paint successfully right from the 
start. And the best painting instructors are the 
great masters themselves. Who knew more about 
drawing, perspective, color, composition, than 
Utrillo, Dufy, Cézanne, Corot, Gauguin, etc.? 
How better to learn the secret of their marvel- 
ous skills than by recreating their masterpieces 
in the same style—matching their colors, follow- 
ing their brush strokes, repainting their great 
works step by step under constant guidance, 


Amazing New Art Instruction Short Cut 


The Paint-It-Yourself Art Program Course is a 
remarkable short cut to painting success. You 
need no drawing ability. You need not worry 
about perspective or composition—you are free 
to concentrate entirely on painting. 

Your first master in the Course is Maurice 
Utrillo-and as your first assignment you will 
re-create his famous masterpiece, “A Suburban 
Street.” With your lesson you will receive a big, 
brilliant 16” x 20” full color $5.00 reproduction 
of the original painting suitable for framing. 

You will also receive a 16”x20” canvas tex- 
tured painting sheet with “A Suburban Street” 
preprinted very lightly for you to paint on. 

Each lesson includes an 11” x 17” full color 
instruction sheet which demonstrates how to 
mix the colors on your palette. You are shown 
how to apply them to the printed painting sheet, 
one step at a time, layer upon layer, following 
the textures and brush strokes that the master 
himself employed. Slowly, as you work, you see 


your painting come to life. The rich hues of oil 
blend and shade almost magically, taking on 
the color of sky, street and buildings. The nu- 
ances of color and form shimmer with the glow 
of the priceless original, almost as if Utrillo 
himself were guiding your hand. 

You begin to understand as never before the 
pathos, the joy, the nostalgia that Utrillo poured 
into this great work. Finally you experience the 
special thrill reserved for those who have com- 
pleted a real oil painting. 


How the Course Operates 


Each Jesson brings you the work of another 
great master. Month by month you develop 
your knowledge and skill by painting pictures 
that will astonish your friends—and add unique 
beauty to your home. You learn to appreciate 
great art as few people can—for you can analyze 
color, brush strokes, and shading through the 
eyes of the masters themselves. 

Upon enrolling you will receive FREE a 19- 
piece oil paint set (retail value $8.00), a 16-page 
booklet, and a Magic Color Wheel which shows 
how to mix paints professionally. 

Each lesson in the course wil contain: A 
167x20” Full Color Reproduction of the master- 
piece you will paint, ready for framing; a 167x207 


preprinted Canvas Textured Painting Sheet; an - 


11” x 17” Step-by-Step Instruction Sheet. 

You may receive a complete lesson every 
other month and be billed for the low price of 
only $2.98, plus shipping, per lesson~or a les- 
son every month for only $2.48, plus shipping, 
a saving of 50 cents per lesson. 


No-Risk Guarantee 


After receiving your free gifts and your first les- 
son, you may examine them in your own home 
for 10 days. If you change your mind, you may 
cancel your enrollment by returning everything 
unused and owe nothing. If you do not cancel, 
we will enroll you for one year. Send no money 
now-—just the coupon. 












= , 
JOIN THE THOUSANDS OF MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO FIND PAINTING A SATISFYING HOBBY 
~~ from Presidents and Prime Ministers to 
business and professional men, career girls 
and housewives. It will never be easier or less 
expensive for you to begin. 


FREE This SPECIAL iapirce iy g i 
PROFESSIONAL OIL PAINT SET 
Includes Everything You i , 
Need to Paint! 


1. 12 tubes of oil paint? 

2. 3 brushes 

3. Palette 

4, Palette knife 
and cup 

5, Turpentine 
mixture 

& Sturdy case 


RETAIL 
price 7800 
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THE PAINT-IT-YOURSELF ART PROGRAM, Dept.2-ATN-3 
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i. 
I must be perfectly delighted or I may return $ 
everything unused within 10 days and cancel my i 
L enroliment. (Offer good in U.S.A. oniy} AP.i2 


I Gorden City, New York To 

i Please enroll me in the Paint-It-Yourself E- 

| Art Program Course checked below. Send me § _ 

{ FREE my 19-piece professional oil paint set; go. 

y the booklet, “Its Fun to Paint in Oil’; and i 
the Magic Color Wheel. Also send my first $ 

j ae oa j 

i painting lesson on Utrillo. l 

[0] One lesson every other month for a l 

i year at $2.98, plus shipping, per lesson. I 

i 0] One lesson every month for a year at i 

$2.48, plus shipping, per lesson. 4 E 
MR, 

| MRS ] 
MISS (piease print} 

- i 

l 

i 

i 

I 










© GRADUATE 
SCHOOL of ENGLISH 
‘June 27-August 11, 1962 


Director: Recaro L. Cook 























Distinguished Faculty 


“CARLOS BAKER, Princeton University 
Jons Berryman, University of Minnesota 
KENNETH CONNELLY, Smith College 
-Donatn Davinson, Vanderbilt University 
LIZABETH Drew, Smith College 

Taurice KELLEY, Princeton University 
ANIEL LINDLEY, JR., University of lilnois 


(iam Merepira, Connecticut College 


ETER STANLIS, University of Detroit 
RIE VoLKerT, Middlebury College 


CTURERS: Jonn Berryman, 
ELIZABETH Drew, 
Ropert Frost, 
Wiruiam MEREDITH 


n, The Craft of Poetry, The Teachin 
iterature, Yeats and Joyce, Faulkner an 


d others. 


: Middlebury 2, Vermont 


THE LUCKIEST $7 
| EVER SPENT 


By a Wall Street Journal 
o o Subscriber 


long ago I picked up my first copy 
‘The Wall Street Journal, I expected 
Il reading. Imagine my surprise when 
ound some of the best articles ’d ever 
d! 
‘sent for a Trial Subscription. For the 
time in my life I began to under- 
nd“ why some men get ahead while 
1ers. stay behind. I read about new in- 
ntions, new industries and new ways 
f increasing my income. Also I got ideas 
what to do to reduce living expenses 
d taxes, My Trial Subscription to The 
ournal cost me $7. It was the luckiest 
7 L ever spent. It has put me hundreds 
-dollars ahead already. 
This story is typical. The Journal is 
wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
o $30,000 a year. To assure speedy 





elivery to you anywhere in the U.S, 

The Journal is printed daily in seven 

‘cities from coast to coast. 

__ The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
aff of writers on business and finance. 
t costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
uaint you with The Journal, we make 
iis offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
on for 3 months for $7. Just send this 


ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 


< Address: The Wall Street J ournal, 44 
a road St., New York 4, N.Y. AM-3 








ITING NEW COURSES: Modern aie pe 


emingway, The Short Story, The Elizabethan 
yric, Play Directing, Dr. Johnson and Burke, 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
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The fall of coffee prices in 1959 
adversely affected the living stan- 
dards of all groups. Until 1959, a 
sack of coffee sold for twenty dollars; 
in the 1959-1960 coffee season, a sack 
was worth five dollars. Many Euro- 
pean shop owners were going bank- 
rupt. For instance, in the town of 
Bembe, only two out of forty-one 
commercial houses showed any profit 
during the 1959-1960 fiscal year. 
The economic recession in the Portu- 


| guese Congo snapped the thin ties 


between Africans and Europeans. 


Old grievances 


Much more significant than recent 
grievances, however, are old ones. 
First is the Portuguese claim that 
Angola is Portugal. Under it the 
Portuguese evolved the ‘‘assimila- 
tion” theory, by which Angolan 
Africans could achieve Portuguese 
citizenship. Because there was no 
other recourse, Angolan Africans 
lived and worked within the assimi- 
lation concept, but they never ac- 
cepted it. Angolan Africans say, 
“The policy of assimilation is unac- 
ceptable, not only in theory but even 
more in practice. It is based on the 
racist idea of the incompetence of 
African people and implies that Afri- 
can cultures have no value.” 


Second is the existence of a po- 
lice state in Angola. PIDE (Polfcia 
Internacional de Defesa do Estado) 
controls the life of every African 
and European. Few dare to criticize 
Salazar openly. Opposition usually 
means arrest and a prison sentence. 


Third is the inability of the Portu- 
guese to develop the resources of 
Angola. Africans say there is little 
to show for the five hundred years of 
Portuguese occupation, and they see 
very little hope for rapid develop- 
ment in the future. Portugal’s per 
capita gross national product is only 
slightly higher than that of Ghana, 
which has not as yet been able to 
solve its own problems. Africans 
therefore doubt the ability of the 
Portuguese to develop their overseas 
territories. 


Finally, the assimilation concept is 
applicable to only a small number 
of Africans. The Anuário Estatistico 
for 1959 lists 30,089 as assimilados; 


this is less than one percent of the:ta- 


tal African population of 4,250,000 
Africans question whether the Portu- | 
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guese will ever abandon the parent- 
child relationship, no matter what 
reforms are proposed by Portugal. 
Last August 28, Portugal’s Overseas 


Minister, Adriano Moreira, an- 


nounced the annulment of the “in- 
digenous status,” which abolishes the 
legal distinction of the two classifica- 
tions within the Portuguese colonial 
policy — namely, assimilado and in- 
digena. Africans, however, question 
whether the Portuguese will ever 
implement this reform. Further- 
more, Africans affirm they are An- — 
golans and not Portuguese; no re- — 
forms by Portugal can change this. 


Who are the rebels? 

Leaders of Angolan nationalist 
parties live in neighboring African 
countries. They work in exile, be- 
cause political groups other than the 
government party, Unido Nacional, 
are forbidden in Angola. Mário 
Pinto de Andrade, whose home is in 
Luanda and who is the spokesman 
for MPLA (Movimento Popular de 
Libertação de Angola), fled Lisbon — 
in the early 1950s because the police 


were about to arrest him for activi- = 


ties “against the security of the 
state.” Holden Roberto, secretary 
of UPA (União de Populações de 
Angola), resides in Leopoldville be- 
cause he has been declared persona 
non grata in his birthplace, São Sal- 
vador, by the Portuguese govern- 
ment. 


The rank-and-file members of the 
two groups, however, live in Angola, 
a fact which contradicts the official 
claim of a foreign invasion. The 
Congo has the only border open to 
the rebels to carry on their guerrilla 
warfare, and the African people on | 
both sides of the border belong to the 
Kikongo-speaking tribal group. 


UPA and MPLA, both African 
nationalist groups representing 
Angolans, differ in structure and 
leadership. UPA bypasses attempts 
to coordinate Angolan nationalist 
movements with European-led anti- 
Salazar groups. MPLA, on the other 
hand, is interested in a unified Afri- 
can and European anti-Salazar ac- 
tion group, believing that the politi- 
cal situation in Portugal is closely 
related to that in Angola. Angolan 
Africans direct the activities of UPA; 
Angolan mulattoes are active leaders 
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N EXTRAORDINARY NEW PROJECT—greater in 
dimension and significance than any art 
iblishing project seen in our time-——is meeting 
ith wide acclaim. The new Encyclopedia of 
‘orld Art embraces, in 15 volumes of surpassing 
auty and interest, all of man’s greatest achieve- 
ents through the centurjes in the visual arts. 


In hundreds of absorbing factual articles, pre- 
ired by the world’s leading art authorities—and 
‘er 7,000 full-page plates measuring a full 9 
ches by 12 inches in size—you will view rare 
easures of renowned museums and private col- 
ctions all over the world; not only paintings, 
ulpture, and archifecture—but every art from 
‘mor to textiles, ceramics to tapestry, fashions 
id furniture, ivory, jade and stained glass, 
welry and silver, and much more. The magnifi- 
‘nt color plates alone, showing 2,000 art objects 
nany of them never before reproduced) are a 
tally new and strikine achievement. Every 


. Sturgis Ingersoll, one of America’s most distingu 


culture, every major movement and figure in art 
is represented. 


Truly international in scope, the Encyclopedia 
of World Art has called upon the combined re- 
sources of the Institute for Cultural Collabora- 
tion in Rome, and McGraw-Hill of New York. 
The first four volumes are now ready to go to 
Charter Subscribers; the balance are to be pub- 
lished one at a time, at the rate of three a year. 
You may therefore easily budget your purchase 
in small payments extending over the full period 
required to complete the set. 


For full information on how you may become 
a Charter Subscriber and acquire the world’s most 
acclaimed art library direct from the publisher, 
mail the coupon at the right. You will receive, 
without obligation, a handsome prospectus with 
full-color plates from the Encyclopedia. Mail 
coupon to McGraw-Hill Book Company, 331 
West 41 Street. New York 36. N.Y. 


shed collectors 4 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art and Trustee of the Fairmount Park Ar 


u are invited to articipate in the most exci ting 
tural adventure of our time 


Illustrated Color Brochure 
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snd art patrons. Mr. Ingersoll is £ 
t Association. Photograph by Arnold Newman- 
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Send for FREE 
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‘Encyclopedia of World Art E 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 
331 West 41 Street, New York 36, N.Y. 





Please send me your color brochure on the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WORLD ART. with full de- 
tails of the set and budget terms for Charter 
Subscribers. No obligation, of course, 
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Limited, 253 Spadina Road, Toronto 4, Canada 
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the secret of 
Chartreuse 


‘The only thing known about 
Chartreuse is that you’ll like it! 
The secret recipe of this liqueur 
has been. closely guarded since 1605 
yy the Monks in a secluded French 
nonastery. Chartreuse is superb 
‘served straight or over ice—does 
delicious thing toice creamor fruit. 


A) > J r RE US E 


z “Yellow £ a6 Proof: + Green 110 Proof 


| Foran iiustrated booklet on the story of 
_ Chartreuse, writer Schieffelin & Co. 
~ 30 Cooper Sq., N.Y., Dept. Z 
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The crusading admiral 
makes a disturbing evaluation 
of our school system 


ickover 


swiss: 
E SCHOOLS 
AND OURS: 
Theirs Are Better 


The outspoken, dedicated Ad- 
miral whose theories about Amer- 
= ican education always provoke 
thought, takes a first-hand look 
at education in a democratic Eu- 
ropean country. In this trenchant, 
‘no-holds-barred report, Admiral 
- Rickover demonstrates why Swiss 
-schools produce better educated 
= citizens and how our schools could 

- profit by adopting their methods. 
Sponsored by the “Council For 
Basic Education.” $3.95 


| g An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
_ LITTLE, BROWN 
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In the struggle between the two 
organizations, the recent disturb- 
ances helped UPA consolidate a 
claim to represent the Angolan peo- 
ples. For UPA is in active combat 
with the colonial government. The 
Portuguese themselves enhanced 
UPA’s position among Africans in 
Angola. Through the media of the 
press, radio broadcasts, and public 
demonstrations, the Portuguese ac- 
cuse UPA of starting the war. UPA 
has become a household word in 
African villages and towns in Angola. 


Though UPA now appears strong- 
er than MPLA, the positions of the 
two groups may change. There are 
many unpredictable factors, such as 
the place of Dr. António Neto, an 
African and MPLA leader, within 
the two groups. António Neto, after 
finishing his medical studies in Lis- 
bon, returned to Angola in 1959, and 
in June, 1960, was arrested for “ac- 
tions against the security of the 
state.” He was deported to the Cape 
Verde Islands and imprisoned. Afri- 
cans in the Luanda district look to 
him as their leader, and he is re- 
spected by all groups. 


The psychological factor 


When the revolt began in the 
north, Africans in Angola hoped the 
rebels would win. Many innocent 
Africans suffered under Portuguese 
retaliatory measures but were willing 
to pay the price for independence. 
As the war continued without vic- 
tory in sight, Africans questioned 
whether UPA’s strategy was wise: 
more so when PIDE acted swiftly to 
imprison many educated Africans in 
Luanda, Lobito, Benguela, Nova 
Lisboa, and Silva Porto. 


Furthermore, the question of re- 
establishing the Bakongo kingdom 
will be important, If a move is made 
in this direction, the Portuguese 
Congo will separate from the rest of 
Angola, with the probability that 
UPA will lose its members from that 
area. UPA’s solidarity is also threat- 
ened by the ethnic political group 
ALIAZO (Alliance of the Zombo 
people who live east of São Sal- 
vador). In November, two ALIAZO 
representatives came to press their 
claim for recognition before the UN 
subcommittee on the Angolan ques- 
tion. l 


- Report on Angola = in structure a 









} leadership, - = 
MPLA and UPA are indigenous _ 
Angolan nationalist groups, not Com- 
munist fronts, as the Portuguese 
claim. 


U.S. dilemma 

The United States is caught be- 
tween Portugal’s requirement of sup- 
port from the United States, its ally 
in NATO, and Angola’s require- 
ment of support for its goal of self- 
determination. The Republican Ad- 
ministration under President Eisen- 
hower had agreed with Salazar that 
the defense of Europe could not be | 


separated from the African situation. — 


Eisenhower's visit to Portugal in 
1960 reflected the fr iendly relation- 
ship between the two countries. The 
Kennedy Administration, with the 
U.S. vote in the United Nations on 
the Liberian resolution, last March 
reversed U.S. policy on Angola. 


The Portuguese government took 
advantage of the interval afforded it 
by the Berlin crisis to sow distrust 
among Angolans by playing off one 
tribal group against another. It re- 


cruited southerners to. fight rebels in- - 


the north. The government ordered 
village leaders to report any stranger 
within their midst. Often this meant 
a specific directive to an African 
group, such as the Kuanyamas, to 
turn in to the government post any 
Ovimbundu passing through their 
villages. The government radio sta- 
tion in the city of Silva Porto in 
central Angola employs Africans to 
broadcast news in their respective _ 
languages. Their message as, first, 
“Hate the Americans,” and, second, 
“Resist the rebels from the north 
who are killing the loyal Bailundus.”’ 


The Berlin crisis. Aeiped Portugal ae 


strengthen ties with NA TO coun- 
tries and relegated the Angolan 
question to a position of lesser im- 
portance. in international politics. 
The U.S. position on Angola is com- 
plicated by military commitments in 


NATO, specifically in the Azores 
Defense Agreement. Angolan na- 
tionalist leaders recognize that 


NATO is for the defense of Europe: 

but they blame the United States if 
NATO is used to support colonialism 
in Angola. The United States risks 
losing either military bases in the 
Azores or the goodwill of 4,250,000 
Africans in Angola and of most 
African LN: members. , 
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The authoritative volumes that comprise THE GREAT AGES OF 
WORLD ARCHITECTURE are an indispensable reference shelf 
on the most significant periods of architecture throughout 
history. The individual books combine definitive texts with 
profuse illustrations—more than 500 photographs, drawings, and 
plans—to show the scope of each age, and to provide answers 
to such questions as: What makes the age significant? Which 
are its typical and most important structures? Its failures? What 
are the social, historical, and cultural situations that produced 
that particular architectural style? | 


the seven aRTS BOOK society 
offers you the opportunity to build what Andre Malraux 


described as “a museum without walis”—to enrich your home with 
the finest books on the arts—at substantial savings. The selections 


of The Seven Arts Book Society—like those listed below—are all 
books of permanent value: oversize, richly illustrated 

volumes with definitive texts. Moreover, as a member 

you will regularly enjoy savings of 30% and more. 
Why not discover the great advantages 

of belonging to this unique organization 

today? You may begin your membership with 
THE GREAT AGES OF WORLD 
ARCHITECTURE—itself a selection of 

The Seven Arts Book Society, and 

typical of the kind of books 
members regularly receive— 
for only $9.95. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN 
& BYZANTINE 


by William M 


Eight 714” x 10” volumes, 
handsomely boxed 


Over 500 pages of photographs, 
drawings, and plans 


More than 80,000 words of text 
Printed in sheet-fed gravure, 


by the world-renowned 
Enschedé of Holland 


Retail $40.00 


etrating 


primary 
architectur 


GOTHIC 
Robert Granne 
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OTHER RECENT SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY SELECTIONS 


THE CITY EN HISTORY, Lewis Mumford; and THE ARCHITECTURE 
OF AMERICA: A Social and Cultural History, John Burchard and 
Albert Bush-Brown. A dual selection. Combined retail price 
$26.80. Member's price (for both books) 314.95. 

SUMER: THE DAWN OF ART, André Parrot. First of the monumental new 
series “The Arts of Mankind,” under the supervision of André Malraux 
and Georges Salles, Including a 37-page preface by Malraux, 557 iNus. 
(62 in Griliant color}, 27 plans and maps, 5 fold out plates. 396 ppn F 2 il. 
Relasi $26.00. Member's price $14.95. 

THE ARTS OF ASSYRIA, André Parrot. Second of the universally hailed series 
that wil compose André Malraux's “museum without walls,” the magnificent 
and comprehensive ARTS OF MANKIND. 385 pages; $37 iHustrations (108 

in color}, including 9 giant fold out reproductions; Sx IL 

Retail $25.00. Member's price $18.95. 

KATSURA: Tradition and Culture in Japanese Architecture, Kenzo Tange. 
indraduction by Walter Gropius, 250 ppa 1038 x 11, 160 pp. af superb pronyer 
Printed in Japan, and bound in raw silk, Retail $15.06 Member's price $11.95. 
MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE: WRIGHT, GAUDI, NERVI, LE CORBUSIER, 
AALTO, and MIES VAN DER ROHE, 6 volumes, boxed, 480 photographs, 
drawings, and plans, and 60,000 words of text 7a x 19. Retail $29.75. 
ternber’s price $16.95. 

MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE: GROPIUS, NEUTRA, SULLIVAN, 
MENDELSOHN, and NIEMEYER. 5 volumes, boxed: 400 photographs, drawings 
and plans, and 50,000 words of text; 7¥4 x 10. Retail $24.75. 

Members price $14.25. 

PABLO PICASSO, Wilhelm Boeck and Jaime Sabartés. 606 reproductions 

{44 in full color}, 524 pp., Be x 12. Retail $20.00. Member's price $14.96. 
MONET, by William C. Seitz, 934 x 1234, 133 illustrations (48 in full cotor, 
tipped-in). Retail $16.00, Members price $11.95. 

REMBRANDT, Ludwig Münz, 56 tipped-in color reproductions, 21 etchings, 
27 drawings, 22 text Hiustrations; 160 pp., 933 x 12%. Retail $15.00, 
Member's price $11.95. 


All 8 Volumes 
Yours for 
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Together, these handsome books constitute a unique history 
of world architecture — relating a building or a style to its 
immediate social and historical environment, and to the monu- 
ments of other periods of architecture. They are serious art 
books, intended not only for the student of art history or the 
professional architect, but for the general public as well. 


If you act now you may have this exciting new series THE 
GREAT AGES OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE — enclosed in two 
stipcases (and published at a retail price of $40.00)—for the 
special introductory price of $9.95, with membership in The 
Seven Arts Book Society. 
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A lucid and readable account 


Frank E. Brown explores 1,06 
years of Roman architect 
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BAROQUE & ROCOCO 


sessment by Henry 
Milion of this age’s dynamic 
i ation of painting, 
2, and stucco decora- 
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e Seven arts BOOK society © 
215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N, Y, 


You may enter my name as 2 member and send me all eight volumes of THE GREAT AGES 
Of WORLD ARCHITECTURE for only $9.95 {plus postage and | nding). | agree to take as few 
as six additional selections in the course of my membership. 1 am to receive each month 
without charge the attractive Seven Arts News containing an extensive review of the forth- 
coming selection and descriptions of all other books available to me at member's prices. 
H i do not want the setection announced f can return your simple form saying “gend me 
nothing,” or use it to order another book from the more than 100 authoritative volumes oered 
in the course of a year. i may cancel my membership at any time after purchasing the six. 
additional selections. 
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Coa the British, India was a hodgepodge of 

© almost six hundred states embracing about thirty 
>. Important tribes and numerous smaller language 
groups. When, after independence, the central 
. government reduced the number of states to 
>= fewer than twenty, riots and civil disobedience, 
-and even civil war, occurred in certain tribal areas 
: cut in two by the new state boundaries. During 
the initial flush’ of patriotic fervor following 
independence, the government acted with vigor. 
Military force was used where needed, but sub- 
“nationalisms have continued to smolder, fanned 
: fy decal politicians, 





The reak power in the central government is the 
ongress. ‘Party’ Ss Working Committee, which has 
been directing the government's economic and 
social. programs. The Community Development 
program has helped a few peasants here and there, 
but the ‘great bulk of India’s population is eking 
„out an existence in the country’s half-million 
villages under conditions which are not apprecia- 
bly better than they were under the British. 


E T he. Cominitintéy: Development program, con- 
ceived by an American architect, Albert Mayer, 
and. implemented with the help of agricultural 
‘experts and funds provided by the state of Uttar 
Pradesh i in north-central India, was initiated in a 
pilot project at Etawah in 1952. Almest' two Five 
Year Plans later, most of India has been divided 
to Community Development blocks, each con- 
ning from fifty toa hundred villages. The 
LOC administered by a BDO (block develop- 
ment officer), primarily an administrator, nòt an 
agricultural expert, who has a staff made up of a 
handful of experts in agriculture, village coopera- 
tives, and social work. The village workers, who 
~ occupy the bottom rung on the staff ladder, make 
= ee rounds of the viage on oe 








: “Tn many of the. older’ blocks there are one or 
two, perhaps even three or four, villages which 
~ show signs of development, and it is to these com- 
munities that the foreign visitor is taken. He may 
be shown a brick-covered village path, a con- 
-erete-lined: drain ditch for waste water, perhaps 





/ VILLAGE INDIA 


even a small brick-and-mud schoolhouse. wick 
also serves as a meeting place for the village 
council. , 


The typical Indian village, however, is still a 
collection of mud huts without electric lighting, 
floors, chimneys, pure water, or latrines. During 
the monsoon, the village paths are: quagmires. of 
mud and cow dung. Caste continues almost 
unabated.. Twenty percent of the households 
possess no land and live on the edge of starvation. 


Children are as numerous as. before, and village ` 


schools. (if they exist at all) are generally small 
unlighted rooms without books or seats. Most 
of the younger villagers have been inoculated | 


against smallpox, but in other respects. tiedi¢al ios o 
services are as primitive as they were fiye hundred oo age te 
years ago, simply because the. village folk cannot 


afford to pay even nominal prices for the medicines 
dispensed at government medical centers scattered 
around the countryside. Tuberculosis, trachoma, 
and suppurative sores are almost taken for granted. 


The Community Development block staff has 
good reason for concentrating its attention on 
only two or three villages. Within a few months 
after taking over a new block, a BDO begins to 
realize that he is expected to show results, 
in a couple of communities. ‘State mon 





disposal, ranging from about $100 to as much. an wine 


$400 per village. He decides that implanting new 
attitudes and ideas in a multitude of stubborn. 


peasant heads is too slow a process; a concentrated a 


flow of funds into a very small number of com- 
munities will bring visible. results” much mort 
rapidly. | a S 





The stranglehold of cus tom ae 


But even in the exceptional | villages progi res: 
stops when the flow of public money and he pro 
ding of the block staff stop. In the compar 
tively prosperous Punjab, one ol fici: 
are changing villages, but we ar 
villagers. We've been able tot 
some villages into building latrin: 
novelty wears off, theyre all answ 
call in the fields, as before.” 
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A special progress report on electric power in America 
from the Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies 
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WHY there is no electric power 
shortage in America... 


HOW the U.S. can have plenty 
of electric power in the future— 
and save taxes too... 


This report on electric power in the 
United States is of special interest today 
for two important reasons: 


First, Americans are using more and 
more electricity every year—in fact, 
doubling their requirements about every 
10 years. It’s important for them to know 
that there will always be plenty of elec- 
tric power—and good service as well— 
from the investor-owned electric light 
and power companies. 


Second, the nation’s defense needs are 
of personal concern to nearly everyone. 
So are the taxes that are required to pay 
for this defense. There is a widespread 
conviction that needless tax spending 
must be eliminated. And tax spending to 
put the federal government farther into 
the electric business—as some people are 
urging right now—is clearly needless. ‘The 
investor-owned electric light and power 
companies can supply all the additional 
electric power required for a growing 
America—without needless tax spending. 


The facts and figures that support 
both of these points are outlined on the 
following pages. 


The investor-owned electric 
companies*..who they are 


1 More than 300 investor-owned elec- 
tric light and power companies are 
| SET T serving America today. These com- 
€ een gA panies are located in nearly every 
wae. die Pew part of the country. 


= 
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2 More than 140,000,000 people are 
customers of the electric companies— 
in homes, farms and businesses across 
the nation. These customers have 
plenty of power for every need—plus 
plenty to spare. 


3 The electric companies create jobs 
for 300,000 men and women who staff 
them. Engineers, linemen, account- 
ants, meter readers, stenographers. 
... And hundreds of thousands of 
other jobs are created for people who 
provide the electric companies with 
goods and services. 


4 More than 4,000,000 shareholders 
are the direct owners of these electric 
light and power companies. Millions 
more are indirect owners through 
bank or insurance savings, pension 
programs or other funds investing 
widely in electric companies. 


* About four-fifths of America’s electric power 
customers are served by the investor-owned 
companies. The remainder are served by 
government-financed power suppliers. The 
total, including both the investor-owned and 
government-financed, is referred to as the 
“total electric utility industry.” 





D Use OJ CleClTic service NUS iuicreuseu 
dramatically over the years. Produc- 
tion has grown at about 2% times 
the rate of the economy as a whole, 
as measured by Gross National 
Product (GNP). 


6 Power-producing capability stays 
ahead of demand. The overwhelming 
share of this capability is in plants 
of investor-owned companies. These 
companies furnish more than 75% 
of today’s power-plant capacity. 


7 Electric service is the greatest value 
in the U. S. home. While the cost of 
almost everything Americans buy has 
gone up sharply, the average cost 
per kilowatt-hour of electric service 
for homes has actually gone down. 
The Consumer Price Index has 
climbed from a base of 100 in 1913 
to 299 in 1960. At the same time, 
the average revenue per kilowatt- 
hour of residential electricity has 
dropped from an index figure of 100 
in 1913 to 28 in 1960. 


More electricity than ever... 
more value than ever 


BILLIUNS OT KWHK 
1,000 







NET PRODUCTION OF ELECTRIC 
ENERGY IN THE UNITED STATES* 


1912 1920 1930 1940 1950 1960 


Average Rate Of Growth Per Year 
5 Compounded (7.15%) 


*Excluding Alaska and Hawaii 


GNP IN 1954 DOLLARS 
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Average Rate Of Growth Per Year 
Compounded (3.05%) 





PRICE RECORD of the Electric Utility Industry 
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AVERAGE REVENUE PER KWHR 
Residential Electricity 
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MAXIMUM TRANSMISSION VOLTAGES 
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MILES OF TRANSMISSION LINES 
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“Creative Engineering” helps 


keep value of service high 


8 More power from less fuel is the 
result of constant improvement in 
power-plant design and operation. It 
once took eight pounds of coal to 
generate a kilowatt-hour of electric- 
ity. Today it can be done with as 
little as three-fourths of a pound. 
Improvements have also been made 
in the efficiency of other power 
sources—oil, gas and falling water. 


9 Higher transmission voltages help 
cut costs. Investor-owned electric com- 
panies are using and experimenting 
with ever-higher transmission volt- 
ages so they can send large amounts 
of electric power over long distances 
at lower costs. This helps keep rates 
to users low. 


10 The miles of transmission lines 
have more than doubled since 1930. 
The investor-owned electric com- 
panies’ transmission system has been 
growing at an accelerating pace as 
more and more power plants have 
been built and more interconnections 
have been completed. 


11 Interconnecting results in greater 


f economies. Thousands of miles of lines 
and hundreds of power plants within 
the electric industry are intercon- 


nected in many parts of the country. 
Thus, power can be delivered from 





a 1 many sources and from the most 
. efficient plants first. The nation’s 





ion system as of January, 


; 1960, is shown here in black. Lines 


to be added by 1970 are in 





f or Moet of these new lines will be 
‘built and financed by the investor- 


owned electric companies. 


12 An example of a “power pool” 


-this one in the Northeast. Twelve in- 
- vestor-owned electric companies pool 
; facilities and interconnect lines to 


serve in a three-state area of about 


48,000 square miles and 19,000,000 


population. Combined capability is 


15,000,000 kilowatts. Efficient joint 


use of facilities i in this manner results 
in better service and lower costs. 


13 A development program is under 
way on atomic electric power. A total 
of 124 investor-owned electric com- 
panies are participating in 23 projects 
involving company expenditures of 
about $700,000,000. Working with 
the Atomic Energy Commission, 
equipment manufacturers, and other 
organizations, the electric companies 
are making steady steps toward ways 
to produce electricity from the atom 
as cheaply as it can be produced by 
other means. 


Increased interconnections... 
atomic electric power 
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PLANT AND EQUIPMENT SPENDING ten Leading Industries 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Investor-Owned Electric Utility Co's. 


Communications 


| 
Petroleum and Coal Products 


Transportation (Except Rail) 
Machinery “perc 

Gas Utility ise 
Chemical and Ai Products 


Primary Iron and Steel 





Mining 


Railroads 
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TAXES BILLIONS OF 


Investor-Owned Electric Utility Companies g 






As a Percent of GROSS REVENUE 






25% 
20% 
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Advertisement 


Electric light and power... 
the nation’s leading industry 


14 The investor-owned electric power 
industry represents the biggest indus- 
try investment in the nation. The 
investment in electric plant in 1960 
totaled $46,000,000,000. No other 
industry matches it. 


15 Average spending of $3,200,000,000 
per year for new plant and equipment 
tops all other industries. Construction 
in the electric industry is about 10% 
of the new construction for all 
American major industries. Because 
the use of electricity is unusually 
stable, the electric companies continue 
to spend for plants and equipment 
even during recessions when spending 


by many other industries drops off. 


16 Investor-owned electric companies 
rank first among all major industries 
in taxes paid. These taxes—to local, 
state and federal governments— 
amount to about 24% of every dollar 
the companies receive from custo- 
mers. The companies are currently 
paying about $2,000,000,000 a year 
in taxes. 


As Z170ETUCU MUS MUTE CLECLTiCity Inan 
the next five nations of the world com- 
bined—three times as much as 
Russia. With only one-sixteenth of 
the world’s population, America has 
one-third of the electric capacity. 


18 Americans enjoy nearly eight times 
as much electricity in their homes as 
the Russians. The average home in 
this country uses twice as much 
electricity for lighting alone as the 
Russian home uses for all purposes. 


19 The U. S. transmission system is 
five times the size of Russia’s. Although 
Russia has about three times as much 
area as the United States, this 
nation’s electric transmission lines 
extend vastly farther—304,000 miles 


in the U. S., 62,000 miles in Russia. | 


The United States: 
world’s leading electric nation 
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ELECTRIC POWER CAPACITY 1959 Jatan sill 


rT 162,716,000 kilowatts ers 


S 








G. Britain 
Japan Canada W. Germany 
A . 
23,333,000 kilowatts 33,820,000 kilowatts 174,998,000 kilow: 
21,573,000 kilowatts 24,850,000 kilowatts 59,140,000 kilowatts 
17 *Including Alaska and Ha 


AVERAGE ANNUAL USE Per Residential customer 
1960 


3827 kwhr* 


*Total Electric Utility Industry 
includes Alaska and Hawaii. 
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TRANSMISSION LINES - USA and USSR 


USSR 
AREA: 8,607,553 sq. mi. 





USA 
AREA: 3,022,387 sq. mi. 


62,000 Miles of Transmission 


304,000 Miles of Transmission 
35 KV and Above 


INVESTMENT IN ELECTRIC PLANT | ~ Advertisement 
INVESTOR—OWNED sis , 


The investor-owned electric 
light and power companies 
can supply all the additional 
a im electricity America will need 





Billions of Dollars 






20 The electric companies plan to 
nearly double their investment by 1970. 
They expect to increase it from the 
$46,000,000,000 investment of 1960 
1940 1950 1960 1970 1980 to about $88,000,000,000. Then, they 
expect to about double it again by 

20 1980—all to make sure of an ever- 

abundant power supply for America. 
Investment in 


TRANSMISSION FACILITIES s0 BULIONS_ gus 


21 The transmission investment will 
Investor-Owned Electric Co’s. 3 


also double. 'The electric companies’ 
current investment in transmission 
facilities alone is about $6,700,000,000. 
By 1970, it is expected this will be 
about $14,000,000,000—more than 
double. 
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TRANSMISSION ESTIMATED TO BE $8 BILLION = 
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22 The electric companies’ gigantic 
expansion program will not depend on 
tax money. The billions needed will be 
i generated internally from the com- 
| panies’ own earnings, or they will be 
| financed through the sale of securi- 
ties in the free market. That is the 
way in which capital has been pro- 
0 vided for electric company expansion 
i oy 21 in the past and the way it is being 
provided today. 


$5 


FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS All the additional power a growing 
America will need can be provided 

es by the investor-owned electric light 
40% and power companies. There is no 

$58 BILLION need to spend tax money to build 
GENERATED INTERNALLY more federal government electric 
systems, as some people are con- 
stantly urging. Such unnecessary 
federal spending would be sense- 
less at any time, but it’s downright 
dangerous when so many billions 


1960-1980 are needed for national defense. 
Total $143 Billion 
22 


VESTOR-OWNED ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES | Kar Aan 2D. A> 





Report on Village Poka 


The peasants’ reluctance to depart 
from custom has stymied the govern- 
ment’s attempts to increase food 
production. Here and there an 
Indian cultivator has been converted 
to the Japanese ‘‘in-line’? method of 
planting young rice plants in rows 
so that the soil can be worked more 
easily and the yield increased, but 
his neighbors remain uncompromis- 
ing in their loyalty to the old way. 
Many peasants will agree that fer- 
tilizers increase crop yields, but most 
of them have not been convinced 
that the increase will be sufficient 
to warrant the extra cost. 


The village credit cooperatives, 
which were to provide the means to 
pay for fertilizer, seed, and water, 
have been a dismal failure. The law 
permits the establishment of a village 
cooperative by ten or more individ- 
uals, each putting up ten or more 
rupees — a minimum of about two 
dollars. The government will then 
advance a sum eight times as large 
as the villagers’ share. 


A large number of cooperatives 
were established, but in most cases 
the individual peasants cautiously 
put up only the minimum amount of 
-` ten rupees, which meant that they 
could borrow only eighty rupees 
(about $17) from the cooperative. 
This amount covers only a small 
part of the villagers’ needs. For the 
remainder, the peasants are depend- 
ent on the baniya, or local loan shark. 
In many villages the banzya has been 
able to strangle the local credit 
cooperative simply by telling the 
individual cultivators that they can- 
not get funds from him if they also 
use the facilities of the cooperative. 
Once he has killed off the competi- 
tion, he is in a position again to 
charge the traditionally exorbitant 
interest rates. 


The ownership of land 


Most Indian cultivators have hold- 
ings scattered throughout the village 
acreage. Time and effort could be 
saved if each cultivator exchanged 
his several bits of land for one larger 
piece, equal in productivity, if not in 
area, to the original scattered hold- 
ings. Part of the opposition to con- 
solidation is simply the characteristic 
inertia of village India. Part of it is 
due to the smallholders’ suspicions 


that the more prosperous cultivators 
in the village would bribe the gov- 
ernment officials into giving them 
the choicest parcels of land. But the 
failure of the state governments to 
push this reform is the primary rea- 
son why it has been effected only in 
isolated instances. 


About one villager in five owns no 
land at all. Unless he happens to be 
among the fortunate few whose vil- 
lage is near a factory, he must make 
his living as an agricultural laborer. 
In the Chandigarh area, where a big 
construction program in the new 
Punjabi capital city has pushed up 
the wages paid for common labor, 
he may earn as much as three rupees 
(63 U.S. cents) a day; but in a more 
typical area, such as Uttar Pradesh, 
the usual rate is sixty-two Indian 
cents (13 U.S. cents) for those lucky 
enough to find employment. 


Three fourths of the cultivators till 
less than five acres each. This poorer 
75 percent owns only one sixth of 
India’s cultivated land, while at the 
other end of the scale, the one per- 
cent which owns forty or more acres 
also owns one sixth. In many vil- 
lages, 20 percent of the inhabitants 
do not have enough to eat, even by 
Indian standards. Land redistribu- 
tion is sorely needed. 


The Indian press, especially its 
left wing, has been lavish in its praise 
of the Russian-equipped mechanized 
farm near Suratgarh in semi-arid 
Rajasthan as one of the brightest 
spots on the Indian agricultural 
horizon. It is, however, significant 
that, with the exception of one other 
state farm, in the Tarai area of 
Uttar Pradesh, the various state gov- 
ernments have refused to duplicate 
this experiment in the dry farming 
of grains. 


India’s economic planners believe 
that the government’s limited funds 
can be put to better use in developing 
government-owned industrial enter- 
prises, mineral extraction, transport, 
and irrigation. There is, then, no 
immediate prospect that the semi- 
arid parts of western and southern 
India will be made productive 
through mechanization. 


About 80 percent of India’s 320 
million arable acres is absolutely 
dependent on the fickle monsoons. 
Sometimes the rains come early, 
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“Life,” said that unVictorian Vic- 
torian Samuel Butler, “is the art of 
drawing sufficient conclusions from — 
insufficient premises.” We're not 
sure that his generalization is true 
of all phases of life, but it’s certainly 
true of investing. Since the future, 
including the future behavior of 
stocks, is always veiled in mystery, 
there are no sure things in the stock 
market. 

Nevertheless, the situation is far 
from hopeless. Even though the 
premises are necessarily insufficient 
when it comes to sizing up stocks, 
it is entirely possible to draw suffi- 
cient conclusions—if one has the 
facts and the experience to do so. 
And that’s where our Research De- 
partment comes in. 

If you’re a knowledgeable inves- 
tor who needs only facts and figures 
to make decisions, Research will be 
happy to provide them. If yourea 
novice whose requirements are 
somewhat greater, Research can be — 
your mentor, too, putting their ac- 
cumulated experience and know- 
how to use in your behalf. 

For help in deciding a course of 
action in investing, simply write, 
giving information (in confidence) 
about your financial situation, your 
prospects for the future, and your 
chief objective—whether it is safety 
of capital, dividend income, or price 
appreciation. You'll get a conscien- 
tious reply containing specific sug- 
gestions tailored especially for you, 
and there is no charge or obligation. 
Address Joseph C. Quinn. 
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- The Book of Knowledge 
has the answer! 

All the answers! Anything that would 
-occur to children, everything that will 
fascinate them. It’s a world of knowl- 
dee directed to the young: colorful 
men of history, art, animals, poetry, 
the human body—even things to make 
and do! The Book of Knowledge is a 
curious child’s reward, a bored child’s 
delight, a gifted child’s challenge. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF. SEND FOR THE FREE 
“MINIATURE” BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


This free 24 page full color booklet 
contains actual pages of science, his- 
tory, art, stories, quizzes, things to 
make and do and other informative 
and entertaining features taken di- 
rectly from The Book of Knowledge 
itself. Give it to your child and see 
how eagerly he reads it. Send for it 
today. It’s free and it’s wonderful! 


-© opens the door to success 
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: FREE 24 PAGE FULL COLOR BOOKLET 
“THE BOOK OF K 'LEDG 

-The Grolier Society Ine. a 

875 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


= Please send me the color booklet described above. i 





: ‘There are children in my family, ages ~mm i 
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Does your child know why rert on age india 
it doesn’t hurt when 
his hair is cut? (Do you?) 


‘turning entire states into huge quag- 


mires that cannot be plowed. and 
planted. Sometimes the rains are 
late, and the young rice plants wilt 
in the burning summer sun. Mon- 
soon agriculture is terribly inefficient 
and sets narrow limits to the pro- 
duction gains that can be realized 
in the Community Development 
program. 


The production targets of the third 
Five Year Plan include a 33 per- 
cent increase in grain output by 
1965. This target cannot be achieved 
merely through gradual technologi- 
cal improvements, but will require 
radical agrarian reforms involving 
mechanized cultivation of semi-arid 
regions under government auspices 
and high-pressure CD leadership. 


India’s third Five Year Plan 

The third Five Year Plan calls 
for an annual capital investment 
of over $2 billion in industry, min- 
erals, transport, and communica- 
tions, of which state enterprises will 
get the lion’s share. This is about 
one fifteenth the anticipated annual 
expenditure for new plants which 
will be built in the United States in 
the next four years. 


By the end of 1965, steel produc- 
tion is to exceed ten million tons an- 
nually. In Madhya Pradesh the 
Russians have built a steelworks at 
Bihlai; West Germans are similarly 
engaged at Rourkela in Orissa, while 
British technicians are supervising 
the construction of still another 
government-owned steel mill at 
Durgapur. Coal production is to 
be pushed from 60 million to 97 
million tons annually. Railroads 
and other transport facilities are to 
be expanded proportionally. 


These production targets have 
been set up on the premise that $6 
billion can be raised from external 
sources during this five-year period: 
$4 billion for state enterprises, $1.5 
billion to meet external obligations 
incurred earlier, and about $600 
million for private enterprise. 


But India will be fortunate if half 
that amount is obtained. American 
private capital has shown a reluc- 
tance to enter an economy charac- 
terized by high taxes and dominated 

















by favored state enterprises. Some 
British capital is being withdrawn, 
and the flow of West German funds 
has been short of expectations. The 
result is that probably only about 
85 percent of the industrial gains 
and employment opportunities en- 
visaged by the third Five Year Plan 
will be achieved. 


The central government’s plan- 
ning commission must by now have 
given in to deep despair in the face 
of the rising rate of unemployment. 
There are about 7.5 million unem- 
ployed persons in India; and another 
40 million work less than half a day 
on the average. In the next five 
years 12.5 million will be added to 
the labor force. Taken together, 
these figures mean that the third 
Five Year Plan must provide for at 
least 20 million new jobs in industry 
and related areas if it is to meet the 
unemployment crisis. That is an 
impossible assignment. By 1975, an 
additional 20 million people will be 
needing jobs. 


Here and there a politician still 
conjures up Gandhi’s vision of a. 
rural economy made prosperous 
through village cottage industries, 
but responsible officials in the central 
and state governments no longer take 
this idea very seriously. Small in- 
dustries would, it is true, utilize more 
labor for each rupee of capital in- 
vestment than large industrial plants 
do, but unit costs of production 
would be much higher; so there 
would not be a large market for the 
goods which village shops could pro- — 
duce, such as cottons, woolens, 
leather goods, and matches. Power 
would not be available either; only 
about 1.5 percent of India’s villages 
and small towns have been elec- 
trified. 


Some spinning, weaving, and sew- 
ing take place in huts here and there 
in villages all over India, and in some 
communities this sort of cottage in- 
dustry is very important; but the 
families so occupied are almost in- 
variably pursuing their ancestral 
vocation. About the only important 
exceptions are certain villages near 
Ludhiana in the Punjab, where 
peasant households are making bicy- 
cle spokes and rims for delivery to 
assembly plants in Ludhiana. In 
view of all these difficulties, it is clear 
that the Indian villagers and their 
children face a dismal] future. 
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An Unusual 
t © 

There’s more to Art than the painting on your wall. ) 

Art is everywhere: Movies, sculpture, architecture, cartoons, anti ju 
advertisements, tableware, photography, books, pretty girls, junkpiles 

Art is Living. 

Some people are more creative at it than others. It is their world tha 
we tell you about in the visually expressive pages of Art in America. 

Our vision is 360 degrees. Our motto is learn and live. One look at recen 
Tables of Contents reveals this. : 

There have been major spreads: An International Look at the U, S. i 
The Precisionist; Visual Communication; Old and New Romanticism; 
Pan American Painting. | 

Plus features such as Flemish Masterpieces in Detroit; Henri Cart 
Bresson’s Vision of America; Report from Russia; Art and the Troul 
Child; Authenticity in American Furniture; Young Artists from Alask 
Hawaii; Al Hirschfeld’s Brasilia; Creating with Light; Love for Sale 

Plus regular departments such as Children’s Page; Museum Trends 
Gallery Notes; Book Selections; Prints and Drawings; Antiques. Colle cto 
Regional Accents; The Artist in America; Decorative Arts; Design in _ 
Industry; Photography as Art; Rediscovery. 

The world of Art. The timely and the timeless. 7 

A long-time subscriber recently wrote us: “You tell me what to look for 
what to do. You open up new avenues of thought and enjoyment. You have 
never disappointed me.” 

Art in America is for you if, in Tolstoy’s words, you want to see andr rea 
about the highest and best feelings to which men have risen. ; 

Art in America is for you if you relish imagination, originality, - 
well-turned new ideas, freshness, perspective — four-color ace! har i 
covers, and high-gloss paper. 

You may be asking: How can we afford to let you have the current S 
for a 10-day free trial? You may also be asking: How can we afford | to 
you—if you elect to subscribe —four issues of the largest and most — 
luxurious art quarterly for only $12.50 —a saving on n the single-copy 
price for four issues of $3.30. 

The truth is, we really can’t. Here’s our plan: re this offer i expires, 
we can not allow you a free inspection, and we must increase the _ 
annual subscription price. 

So, Art in America, to paraphrase Walter Pater,“ ‘comes to you 
proposing frankly to give you nothing but the highest quality 
to your moments as they pass.” 

See how even a single issue can make a rewarding contribution to the 
cultural life of every member of your family. If you find that it doesn’t, 
return the book and owe nothing. Why not take advantage of this 
unique opportunity today . 


r =m um am am m RESERVATION CERTIFICATE ——— m 


Inirodaciory Offer 


Art in America A-10 À 
635 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


Please ser.d me a Free Examination Copy of the new edition of ART : 
IN AMERICA. After looking it over, I will either remit $12.50 for a 
year’s subscription, or return my copy within 10 days and owe nothing. z 


Name o e ap ee oa 


(Please Print) ea 


Ci osaa A State 
(This offer expires 5 April 30, 1962) 





















oua are hearing a lot of noise 
bout the “right size.” 


How ridiculous can you get? 


When you stop to think of it 
here i is no such thing as the right 
ze car for everybody any more 
_than there is a right size shoe for 
n 


-Chrysler Corporation offers six 
‘different makes of cars and a total of 
-84 body styles. 

_ None is the right size, the right 
price, the right car for everybody. 

. Each is the right size, the right 












x: passenger comfort. 
wa have what our engineers call 





win new customers and sell more 
| ttomobiles. 
The right size is one thing. That 
pends naturally on the size of your 
d amily —and on whether this is to be 
3 your: “main car’’ or a second car. 
-Other things you will naturally be 
interested i in are these: 










Are they e easy to park? 







e. -Chrysler - Corporation holds 
you shoulda’ t have to struggle 


every time you park the car, the 
1962 line includes 51 models of 202 
inches of overall length, or less. And 
while these cars are more parkable, 
they still offer full six-passenger 
comfort. 


Who drives the car? 
Do you drive it long distances in 





CT 
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business or for long vacation trips? 
Or is it to be used mainly by your 
wife for normal family errands, 
involving a let of parking? 

In either case Chrysler Corpora- 
tion offers you in every price class a 
superlative road machine which rides 
and handles beautifully. 

If it’s to be used mainly for long 









1 and your famil; 





this year (not counting the foreign 
makes), heres how we can help 
you out. 

To provide you with a quick and 
” , care; EE easy guide to selecting the “right 
only « our own n Imperial? . ear’ for your family, your garage, 

If you’re feeling bewitched, both- and your pocketbook, we offer the 
ered, and bewildered by all the 288 following “Right-Car Chart” to 
Lif ferent models of cars available better transportation. 









Be sure to tune in. ane ee : 
Milton Berle Show 
Friday, M arch 9, over. N BO-TV. 
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gineering puts something extra into every car 
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LETTERS TO AND FROM THE EDITOR 
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wrence Durrell’s publishers many of the traditional word divi- proof. The descriptive approach, as 


ie is Cate's ENE Na R sions in favor of others which itclaims contrasted to the traditional prescrip- — g 
Durrell and the Alexandria Quar-  27€ More logical and consistent. The tive one, is the one most favored by) 
miber ATI LANTIC), the spotlight ™erit of these new divisions should — linguists today, at least the more 
Durrell’s relations with his Eng- Provide material for much lively de- enlightened ones. 

publishers, Faber and Faber, and bate among printers wherever the Human language is a living, dy- 
_S. Eliot, who gave the novelist new dictionary is adopted. namic, changing social function, and 

ly and invaluable encouragement, Some dictionaries, including the current mode can no more be 

t nothing was said of his American Merriam-Webster’s , have in the past pinned down by dicta than can the 
plisher, Elliott Macrae, pre dent ef attempted: to hedge by stating that current mode in any other field of — 
. Dutton and Company. When Mr. they follow “standard printing-office human behavior. If I may para- b 
eae ere a practice’ in showing syllabication. phrase Mr. Follett, language i is most > 
mee pee a eekend. At that time Yet printers always turn to the dic- definitely a confusion. of ‘unchan- "E 
a novel of Lawrence Durrell’s had ap- | Uonary when in doubt about a word neled, incalculable williwaws, a Ca- 
saved in the United States. Several” division. Our dependence upon the pricious wind blowing withersoever - 
merican houses had turned down his dictionary in this matter strengthens it listeth.” If he will think back only 
novels, and. the revenues from the Eng-  Follett’s argument that it is impos- as far as the popular usages of his. 
lish sale were very slight indeed. Aftera sible for a dictionary maker to abr O- own. childhood, he will realize that. ~ 
good dinner at the Dorchester, Mr. gate his authority. © language is indeed transitional, 
crae went back to his room and Henry L. Kirncuner ephemeral, and in constant flux. He | 
ed reading JUSTINE. By the time Tulsa, Okla. should not have to be reminded. that- oe 
arhed page'§1 he knew bè wanted | the language of the jaded report | 


d immediately to th - 
ahs nnredistely ta) the SIR: the candidate for. ‘pu 


firm offer, with an i , o na. 
Mice. royalty. of $1250, whieh theau- Mr. Follett’s dramatically pre- the potboiling minor. a comes 


was delighted to accept. As it hap- sented indictment of Webster III is a lot closer to the spoken American = 
Mr. Durrell was leaving London not without merit. It is my opinion, that most of us use than does the 
ance the same day, taking with however, that the editors in Spring- language of Shakespeare, the Bible, ae, 
1a total bank account of $632. When fjeld deserve some commendation for F ielding, and so forth. If the edu i 
received Mr. Macrae’s check, he was their latest effort. Finding fault with cated, literate minority wish. to com-. 
ewhat abashed; he said he was not individual entries is not sufficient municate with the rest of the soi ciety, ae 
e the book would earn it back. grounds for adversely criticizing a for that purpose, at least, they must. 
á ral; Great oaks from little acorns dictionary. After all, in a dictionary. es he common, language.. Cither: A : 
pe Tanne S of 450,000 entries, if 4500 of them are wise, they can talk only, to each es 
E eee E questioned (better than one per other. E 
e new dictionary í page), the editors are still batting D WALTER J. Kent 




































Oe ke a a good average. 3 ` Glen Rock, N. J 

ilson Follett’s “Sabotage in It is for their basic approach to 
yringfield” (January Atlantic) is the the problem of cataloguing a lan- Sr: ne 

et eh yoga I have read of guage that they deserve praise. Con- Thank you ee presenting Wilson 


trary to what Mr. Follett says, if the Follett’s article i aa in Spring- 
Phere -editors say, “No, we are not. authori- field.” 

tionary, heme chat he failed to tative lexicographers,” then they are As college students, we turn to 

St: the division of words into not. No one can force them to be the dictionary aş an authority on 
es. what they do not want to be, and the English language and are, there. = 
The new Merriam has apensened the printing of Webster III is the fore, distressed - to find, Ahat.. t es o 

















COMPLETE LIBRARY 
OF WORLD ART 


A Series of 150 Volumes Encompassing Mankind’s 


How you can become a collector (at great savings) of 


THE 


Whole Heritage of the Visual Arts 


HERE'S never 
been an Art 
Library like this. 
‘Three great pub- 
lishing houses— 
Hawthorn Books 
<in the United 
‘States, Rizzoli 
$ Editore in Italy, 
ee Qs and Oldbourne 
Press in England—have joined 
forces to bring hips in exquisite re- 
productions...the entire life’s work 
of each of the world’s greatest 
painters! 


Many Unique Features 


These books will give to scholars, 
connoisseurs and art lovers— for 
the first time— 


ə photographic reproductions of the 
COMPLETE WORKS-—in one me- 
dium — of each of the world’s 
greatest painters. Every repro- 
duction is printed in precise mon- 
ochrome, or in full color which 
faithfully reproduces the colors 
of the original. And no work has 
been omitted — whether hanging 
in museums and galleries—or in 
private collections not accessible 
to the public 


o fascinating technical descriptions 
of the works (media employed, 
Rana restored portions, 
etc. 


e up to 80 pages of lucid, authori- 
tative comment; the life stories of 
the Masters; plus the enlighten- 
ing observations of critics and 
historians, past and present 


+ descriptions of other graphic, 
sculptural and architectural works 
attributed to each Master 


ə» facts about works which have 
been lost or destroyed 





+ indexes by cities and countries 
indicating where the works may 
be seen 

èe comprehensive bibliographies 


+ a format that is compact and 
convenient — individual volumes 
can be taken along on museum 
visits 

® a pleasantly low price 

One Volume To Be Published Each Month 


Because of the complexity of the work, 
specific plans for only 40 volumes—out 
of 150 volumes—have been made at the 
present time; and even these 40 vol- 
umes can only be published at a rate 
of one each month. Those who have 
been privileged to see advance mate- 
rial are enthusiastic in their reactions. 


See First Volume On 10-Day 
Free Trial—No Obligation 


Here’s how you may own The Com- 
plete Library of World Art (and at 
great savings). One volume is pub- 
lished and sent to you every month. 
This volume, if purchased individually, 
selis for $3.95 per volume. However, 
by subscribing as a Charter Member 
of The Complete Library of World 
Art, you pay the special subscription 
price of only $3.50 per volume, plus a 
few cents postage. You are under no 
obligation to continue, unless you wish, 
or to accept a minimum number of 
volumes; you may stop anytime. 

The coupon at right will bring you 
the first volume on a 10-day free trial 
examination, along with a full color 
brochure describing the entire series 
and showing samples of the reproduc- 
tions. If you are not perfectly delighted, 
return the first volume and you pay 
nothing, owe nothing. Otherwise you 
need remit, not the regular price of 
$3.95 per volume, but only $3.50 Fe 
volume as a Charter Member. But 
now, send for your first volume for a 
10-day free trial examination. Mail 
coupon to: Hawthorn Books. Dept. 
AT3-62, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
11, New York. 


Se AS 


Now ready... an exciting project which brings you 
... ALL the works of ALL the 
World’s Greatest Painters 


A “PRIVATE GALLERY” 
OF THE 
COMPLETE WORKS 
OF THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST PAINTERS 


CONTAINS OVER 


19,000 


PAGE-SIZE 
REPRODUCTIONS IN 
VIVID MONOCHROME 

AND GLOWING 
FULL COLOR 
+ 

EDITED BY 

FOUR DISTINGUISHED 
SCHOLARS AND 
ART AUTHORITIES 
KNOWN THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD: 


Professor 
James Grote Van Derpoo! 
Associate Dean of the 
Columbia University 
School of Architecture, 
New York 


Sir John Rothenstein 
Director of the 
Tate Gallery, 
London 


Professor 
Gian Alberto Dell'Acqua 
Director of the 
Brera Gallery in Milan, 
and Sec’y.-General 
of the Venice Biennale 


Dr. Paolo Lecaidano 
Director of the 
Biblioteca d’Arte 

Rizzoli, Milan 








ALL THE PAINTINGS OF 
LEONARDO 


This 212-page work is typical of the 
library. it celebrates every facet of 


a striking full-color detail of The Last 
Supper as it appears in the refectory 
of the Church of Santa Maria delle 
Grazie in Milan. 


m= 


Licens 






JA DEPT. AT3-62 
>S 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


Please send me the first volume of The Com- 
plete Library of World Art on 10-day free trial, 
along with a free brochure describing entire 
series. If at the end of 10 days I am not perfectly 
delighted with the first volume of the Library, 
I can return it and owe nothing, pay nothing. 
Otherwise I need remit, not the regular retail 
price of $3.95 per volume, but the Charter Mem- 
ber’s discount price of only $3.50 per volume 
plus postage. As a Charter Member, I under- 
stand that PH be sent one new vohime every 
month at the same discount price; I can discon- 
tinue anytime; I am under no obligation to 
accept a minimum number of volumes. 


NAME eee eure ere aan ere ret evre veer eerereeeeee ae 
(Please Print) 

ADDRESS cc cc a eee meee ere e esas 

CITY . cc cece eee ee ZONE ...., STATE 2.2 neers 


the master’s genius, from an enchant- 
ing reproduction of the Mona Lisa to — 


gia, HAWTHORN BOOKS, INC. 
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`- Pippy CORBETT 
Lynn HAYDEN 


Mount Holyoke College 
South Hadley, Mass. 


ane oiy re aaraa 
aders may give Mr. Follett’s re- 
a more value than ance deserve, 






sa uch as “collective. nouns are 
yen either singular or plural. num- 
yer. (See page 77 of Mr: -Follett’s 


‘here is no reason to think that 
hese citations sanction the use of 
ylural pronouns after mass nouns or 
gular-count nouns, as „Mr. Follett 
plies. 

In his next a. Mr. Follett 
peals to the ancient and. often 
ited = etymological - fallacy that 
rds have some “real? meaning 
jablished by their earliest known 
s. He dismisses the evidence of 
ebster's Second Edition on center 
out as “patently an oversight” on 
o better basis than his own judg- 
ment. It is likely that Mr. Follett 
s himself referred to “publishing 
ircles’” with no notion of drawing a 
iameter, and his own use of extenu- 
fe is open to the same objection 
ich he raises. 





: © = PROFESSOR SUMNER Ives 
Syracuse University 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


“Dowii With the Third New Inter- 
tional” is the title I had thought 
Vilson Follett’s will do, although 
-the “sabotage” in Springfield i is actu- 
- ly suicide. | 







Mary BRAMAN. 


























rticle for such a plural ‘use of synod.) — 


down in 


To additional cost, ‘Simple at hmelic a 
reveals that the sketch of. ponytail 
plus the type reset for the runaround | 


beside it equals a substantial. number 


of lines of the. departed Gazetteer. 


Not very many such trades are re- 


quired before the whole Gazetteer is 
back. - By similar» mathematics we 
recover x lines of Biographical 
Then pruning x dreadful 


Names. 
color plates yields the space for the 
invaluable Signs and Symbols. sec- 
tion. Another priceless contribution 
would have been a current-defini- 
tion-first arrangement within entries, 


Hupa Tarr 
Willis, Mich. 


SIR: 

With so generous a supply of ad- 
jectival brickbats as Mr. Wilson Fol- 
lett has at the command of his heated 
emotions, he does not need a New 
International Dictionary anyway. 
But didn’t he omit one mode of 


attack not out of keeping with the 


tenor of the rest of his diatribe: no 
doubt Webster III is really the con- 


coction of crypto-Marxists bent upon — 
destroying America by debasing our » 
<: many today? 


language. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SIR: | 
Wilson Follett seems to be un- 
aware that grammar, as well as 
usage, changes. The best grammar 
is also the easiest for the people who 
use it to understand, not the one set 
prehistoric rules. The 
American language, changed by 
Americans, has gone idiomatic. It 
is the dictionary’s duty to accept 
what was once wrong, but is now 
used and understood, as right. 
Webster III, contrary to Follett’s 
opinions and ingenious arguments, 
sounds as if it is what Americans are 


Waiting for. No longer must we con- 


form to opposing rules; we will soon 
have and be able to use the true and 
colorful American language. 


Davin K. SANGSTER 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


“I, personally ... ” 


SIR: 

I read the Report on Bonn in the 
January Atlantic and was disturbed 
by the “new Germany” tone of the 
report. Permit me to object to that 
position on historical grounds. 





: Germai 


| LESTER DeKoster | 
Director, Calvin College and Seminary Library 






y to unite “thé south | 
r ces with Prussia. | 
Two. generations after this unifica- 
tion, German militarism, chauvin- 
ism, and imperialism were among 
the main. catalysts and causes of 


teenth | 





“World War I. 


After World War II, Germany 
was vanquished. In its wake, the 


Third German Reich left death and 


destruction: military engagements 
took 8,538,315 lives, with 28 70371 
wounded on both sides. Civilian | 
deaths in the concentration | camps 


_alone are estimated to have totaled — 


from 18 to 26 million. The value of 
property destroyed (in addition to` 
the $350 billion cost of war material " 
for the United States alone) is in- > 


estimable. 


Once more, the Allies resolved 
that Germany should never again be _ 
a menace to world peace and se- 


curity, At the Yalta Conference, this _ 


principle was agreed upon by the 


United States, Great Britain, and 


the von of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. ; E 
Yet, E is the situation in Ger- 






most powerful ‘military. fovee on the — 
Continent, save for the Soviet Union. © 


German industry builds military air- 


craft, and German shipyards a i 
submarines; Alfred Krupp i a 


charge of a heavy- -industry aaa : 


that is larger than the one he ran 
during World War II. At the cere- 
monies of the launching of the first. 


a German submarine, . the | 


. the principal. ‘speaker hoped — 


o athe submarine would have “an. 


efficient crew that is filled with the — 
old U-boat spirit.” 

It is in the interest of Germany to 
bar all attempts to ease the Berlin 
crisis. But. suppose Berlin, East and 
West, and its access routes were 
placed under UN- supervision and. 
internationalized. What justification 
would there be for Germany to pro- 
claim the indispensable need for 
German rearmament, for German 
U-boats, for German atomic striking 
power? Will Franz Josef Strauss call 
for the demobilization of his pride 
and glory after the Berlin crisis is 
settled? And for what will this num- 
ber-two European power be used if 
it no longer need serve (as if it ever 
did) as a defense force? | 

STEPHEN C, SPILKY _ 
Brooklyn, N. Y, © 






Handsome entrance to Dorado Golf Club, Puerto Rico, striking spot to sip a Derby Daiquiri. John Stewart photograph. 


Today's light, light Puerto Rican rum inspires 
brilliant new cocktail: the Derby Daiquiri 


iss DERBY DAIQUIRI is the magnum opus of an 
inspired bartender at the Mai-Kai in Florida. 
A go-down-smooth drink with just the right 
amount of tingle supplied by today’s light. licht 
£ d J C . (= 
Puerto Rican rum. 

What gives Puerto Rican rum its pleasing char- 
acter? The unfailing sun. An amiable climate. And 
mountain torrents of crystal water. 

Equally important, Puerto Rican rums are dis- 
tillad at Sn aE ieee sill EEES | A ENOS ae 


charcoal filtered. Then aged in oak—that’s the law 
in Puerto Rico. So always select a brand with the 
words “Puerto Rican Rum” on the label. 

THE RECIPE: 1⁄ oz. fresh lime juice; 1 oz. fresh orange 
juice; scant tsp. sugar: 14% oz. white Puerto Rican 
rum; cup crushed ice. Mix 15 to 20 sec. in Waring 
Blendor; serve unstrained. Or use shaker, ice cubes, 
and strain. 


FREE BOOKLET! 31 Drink recipes. Write: Rums of 


Diwan DBDs. Fess -AAS CAE ELGE Aar NY OW rA 





Around the world (and more) without a major lube job—in a Ford-built ca 


Another reason why Ford Motor Company cars are quality built. Major lubrications good for 30,000 
miles or more—that’s just one of the service-saving features pioneered by Ford Motor Company 
and standard on many of our cars. Others include minor lubrications and oil changes good for 
6,000 miles, self-adjusting brakes, and life-of-the-car transmission fluid. These are some of the steps 
that have already been taken in our determination to free you from car cares. They add up to the 
fact that our cars are quality built to last longer, need less care, and retain their value better. 


FORD: Falcon, Fairlane, Galaxie, THUNDERBIRD 
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With the Mongolians in East Germany 


By NORA WALN 


Nearly forty years ago, Nora WALN, a young Quaker, passed through the battle lines of the warlords on her way 


to Mongolia, where, at the behest of a Swedish publisher, she wrote her first book, about Frans August Larson, 


Duke of Mongolia. Subsequently, in China, where she wrote her famous narrative THE HOUSE OF EXILE, and 


still later, in Hitler’s Germany, where she gathered the source material for REACHING FOR THE STARS, she traveled 
unafraid. This is the latest of her adventures, carried out after Khrushchev had built the Wall. 


Aa have enriched my life. They have intelli- 
gence and gaiety. But people of a different race 
from mine are not easy for me to understand, 
even when they are people I respect and enjoy. 

In East Prussia, with friends from the Mongolian 
plateau with whom I was traveling, as their guest, 
I stood leaning against the fence of a paddock on 
a horse-breeding cooperative, and I turned on 
my radio. This transistor radio, manufactured in 
Japan, is tiny. It fits into a small handbag or the 
rear pocket of my riding pants. My Mongolian 
friends bought it, as a gift for me, in a store in 
East Berlin. I got the eight o’clock morning news, 
and I translated an item concerning them. 

I told them that the British considered it a fore- 
gone conclusion that their country would get a 
seat in the United Nations in New York. They 
were four men and a woman. They listened 
gravely, but they showed no elation, and they 
made no comment until they noticed my puzzle- 
ment. 

“It is the price we have to pay for Russian 
help to keep our virgin pasturelands,” said the 
young horseman whose mother is my special 
friend in Sunit. “Russia protects us from the 
Chinese.” 


The young woman with them was a graduate of 
Urga University, and she did postgraduate work 
at the university in East Berlin. When I asked 
her what she thought about Mongolian admission 
to the United Nations, her reply was, “I would - 
rather that we did not get a seat, but a delegation 
will go because the Russians want us there.” 

“We know that you like Chinese people,” said 
another man slowly, “but you must realize that 
Chinese and Mongols are natural foes. The Chi- 
nese have no respect for turf. They look down on 
us for liking to be nomads, living in good tents, 
raising fine herds; and we despise them for settling 
down in villages, destroying pastures, digging up 
the grass, fencing in community wells.” 

“Century after century, when strong, the Chi- 
nese have come in above their own Great Wall, 
and we do not want them,” insisted another. 
“Our ways and their ways differ. When the 
Manchus ruled China, we were united with the 
Manchus, but we have never been united with 
the Chinese. After they destroyed the Manchu 
dynasty in 1911, the Chinese thought they owned 
Mongolia. We were weak then. Chinese farmers 
got in and destroyed thousands of our acres.” 

“We do not belong to the Chinese government 
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on Formosa,” said the woman firmly, “and we do 
not belong to the Chinese Communists. Weare 
free because the Russians help us.” 

“You know that venereal diseases among us 
and rinderpest among our animals are our shame 
and our curse,” put in one of the men. “The 
Swedes have helped us control, cure, and prevent 
these diseases. The Danes have helped us. Ger- 
mans have helped us. But the Russians have sent 
us more doctors for people and for animals than 
have all others combined. We will be in New 
York voting for the Soviet Union if elected to the 
United Nations.” 

I said no more. They drifted off, exploring and 
examining the pasture where we were. One took 
his long-bladed knife out of its sheath. He stooped 
and cut a piece of turf. I heard their exclamations. 


| 7 The grassland here in East Germany was as thick 
_ as the best grass on the Mongolian plateau. 


W. WERE far northeast of the broken city of 


Berlin, in a part of Germany often spoken of as the 
land where the wolf says good night politely to the 


~. fox. The October day was warm and sunny. It 

would be a leisurely day for me. The Mongols 
intended to purchase the stallion that they had 
been sent from their homeland to buy. They 
i carried with them the gold for the horse. 


They would make no show of eagerness. Hours 
would pass before they would let the wonderful 


black be shown to them again. The bargaining 
would be slow and shrewd. Yesterday they had 


_a stallion, three rams, and a bull. Previ- 





ously they had bought other animals at other 
- stockbreeding farms where we stopped. The total 
- of these purchases ran into a good deal of money, 
_ but the whole lot was of minor importance to 
-= them. The black stallion they had traveled thou- 
“sands of miles to get was in the stable to my left. 


_ The five Mongols who were here had been care- 


| fully selected for their job. Although she was a 
scholar who spoke fluent German, the young 
woman was as sharp concerning horses, cattle, and 


sheep as the men. And with them they had two 
able German brothers, born of Christian mission- 
ary parents, reared on the plateau. The delegation 
had been briefed for their task.. Their commission- 
ers in Urga had knowledge of this worthy stallion, 
and they gave this information to the delegation. 
They had been shown pictures of the stallion, and 
they had his pedigree before they departed from 
Mongolia. Yet, when the black horse had been 
paraded yesterday, the delegation had shown no 
interest. They had asked stupid questions and 
bought the other stallion. Mongols are that way. 

The scene around me was beautiful. Away to 





the rim of the horizon stretched the green pasture- 
lands, and when I turned I could see the home- 
stead. Fine trees with stout trunks and far-spread- 
ing branches grew singly, in clumps of two and 
three, and in avenues, planted where they could 
protect the manor house and the barns: evergreen 
firs, oaks, beeches, poplars — strong trees to break 
the winter winds and hold off driving snow. 

The big barn, the little barns, the extensive 
stables, the hay sheds, the manor house with its — 
cluster of cottages had been built of good stone and _ 
excellent timber by competent builders. The roofs 
had not sagged. Pillars had not sunk. Doors and 
gates did not swing on broken hinges. Rail fences 
on paddock and corral had not broken down. For 
more than three hundred years, until sixteen years 
ago, this estate with its rolling acres was the prop- 
erty of aristocrats, generation after generation 
famous for their horses. Now it is a cooperative 
farm run by a Communist committee. To horse 
breeding the Communists have added sheep and 


cattle breeding, and a school for animal hus- e 


bandry. 

It has been said of me that I make trips where 
others might not go. Some say that if the devil 
himself asked me into hell, I would have a look 
at the place under his guidance. Yes, that is true. 
I think it sensible to know what is going on if one 
has the opportunity. That is my attitude in regard 
to China and Mongolia, my approach to Germany 
when Nazi, and today, when half Communist. 
Where I enter, I go not to spy, not to condemn 
unseen, but to learn. 

I am not naturally brave. But I have learned 
that courage is not being unafraid; it is going 
ahead matter-of-factly when scared. In the Com- 
munist part of Germany, I am at times almost 
overwhelmed by surging memories of Nazi cruel- 


ties because these cruelties are repeated now. — a oe 
The country through which I traveled with the 


Mongolians was not. new territory to me. I had 
been in this eastern part of Germany with my 
husband, always coming by motorcar, visiting in 
the great country houses on Junker estates. We had 


ridden fine horses, enjoyed musical. evenings. at. Tooo o 
which my husband sang, taken pleasure in Warme io o 
and gracious hospitality. In return, we had enter- 


tained these Germans in a villa we had at Le 
Touquet in France and at my husband’s country 
house in Buckinghamshire, England. —— 

I know that the heir to this estate, on which the 
black stallion was bred, is alive. He has a wife and 


five children. When I asked about him and his a 


family, I was told by the cooperative leaders that 
they were away. My question as to where they had 
gone was answered evasively. It was the same on 
every Junker estate where I went with the Mongols. 
“Sie sind gegangen,” is what the German Com- 














: © gaurists in the cooperatives said about the nobles. 
“They are gone.’ 

=.. The Communists assigned the horsemen to stay 
©- where they were at the war’s end. They may not 
=- seek other jobs or move. If they do and are caught, 
they are treated as criminals. In many of them 
ĮI saw an unmistakable sadness, as if the destruc- 
tion of the way of life they have known has hurt 

_ them beyond healing. 
-Their hours of labor are longer than they were 
a when my husband and I visited in East Germany. 
In addition, they must attend lessons in Commu- 
ees nism, learn songs and slogans, take part in proces- 
-< sions and rallies. Often a Communist leader in a 
perative introduced us to the head horseman, 
the man, saying that this man was one 
er went to bed until every horse was cur- 
nd ‘brushed, fed and watered, artes with 

















planted than. v were Shenk DAVEE. Tow nspeople 
and schoolchildren were working at the harvest, 
but the labor force looked small for the work to be 
done. The excuse our guides gave was that East 
=- Germany has suffered a sixteen-year drain of 
“oc population — impatient people running off — 
- and that the necessity to call able-bodied men to 

arms as summer left few to work in the fields. 
iorse-breeding cooperatives to which we 
i were’ different. Horses, cattle, and 
re well cared for. The pastures were in 
` good condition. In the stables, all was neat and 
orderly. Wood, brass, and leather showed the 
mark of. hard rubbing. Glass over the pictures of 
: famous | horses was without a flyspeck. Old silver 
—-eups on: display were without a stain. The ap- 
-prentices ‘on these farms nearly broke me. So 
many were so young. In Europe and in our United 
States we had shameful child labor in an earlier 
time. I presumed that era to be past; it is newly 

begun again in East Germany. 

In factories and on the land, I saw children, 
boys and girls, from five to twelve years of age 
toiling uncounted hours. I saw them working in 
the fields under great electric lights which turn 
night into a continued day. On these stockbreed- 
ing farms, the child apprentices were up every 
morning before I was up —and Į am an early 

o. riser — awake before the sunrise. 
- Children live in dormitories without adequate 
- blankets, without pillows. The winters are bitter 
‘in East Germany. I saw many who appeared to 
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WITH THE MONGOLIANS IN EAST GERMANY 


have tuberculosis. In East Germany there is a 
shortage of doctors. The doctors who are there 
are short of needed supplies — medicines, salves, 
even bandages. DE 
On the slick stockbreeding cooperatives, chib 
dren toil at cleaning stables, brushing and combing 
animals, sweeping, putting down hay, cleaning. | 
bridles and saddles, scouring, rubbing, polishing. — 
Those over ten are honored by being permitted- 
to tend horses. The younger ones can tend sheep) 
and milk cows. They sleep and eatin barn dormi- ~ 
tories, in sheds, in any space available. 3 
The Mongols do not separate children from _ l 
adults, and in their tents the little children I have 
the favored place. They remarked ont h 
German situation. They did not find it se 
“That way, the Germans will die out, sie "they 2 
“As a people they will diminish.” = 
I was thinking of the children when a handbel - 
rang. A stableboy was clanging it, calling to the - 
Mongols and me. In front of the big, south- facing 
barn, horses were ready for us — five lively young 
geldings and a placid mare. The Mongol whois _ 
my special friend gave me a bent knee from which 
to mount the quiet horse. As I settled into the 
saddle, a girl groom told me that the mare’s name 
was Erica and she was an ambler. 
The Mongols looked the geldings cover, The i 
leader of the cooperative watched the Mongols. ee 
Elderly grooms held the restless horses on lead 
reins. The horses arched their lovely necks, 
switched tails, shifted their feet. They were — 
closely matched, and all offspring of the black | 
stallion, we were told. They were show horses, z 
their elegant hooves oiled and blacked and highly ~ 
polished. Teen-aged boy and girl stablehands _ 
stood by, very evidently proud of what their _ 
cooperative could show. care 
Although the Mongols wore their native dress, 
they did not appear out of place in this setting. 
They were at ease with horses and horse people. 
Their manner displayed no astonishment at the 
fantastic geldings. The Germans, clad in riding 
breeches, open-necked shirts, and stiff boots, did 
not look more comfortable than the Mongols in 
their long, close-fitted gowns of blue cloth — the 
dress with a fold that allows ample room Tor 
mounting and riding astride. 
Their slim waists and their straight. backs were | po 
given firm support by girdles of silk cloth in bright 
colors, yards long, wound tightly around and - 
around in a broad band with the ends tucked in 
smoothly. ‘Their boots of soft leather, decorated 
with tooled patterns, had inside pockets in their | 
wide tops. As at home in Mongolia, here the Mon- 
gols carried on their persons everything needed for 
their way of living. 
Pocketed in their boot tops, in their gowns, and 










~~ gat-fed, in need of control, 








thrust into their waist sashes were silver and 
leather cases holding flint and tinder for making 
fire, snuff bottles, long-bladed knives and chop- 
sticks, their eating and drinking bowls, long- 
stemmed pipes and well-filled tobacco pouches, 
tea, grain, and salt. Fastened to their girdles with 
thongs were leather bottles for fermented mare’s 
milk. 

Their things were treasured possessions made 
by native craftsmen, of wood and leather, silver 
and gold. Ivory and jade, amber and turquoise, 
` and rose quartz had been used in the making. 
Each thing had its traditional place in their gar- 
ments, securely held so as not to shake out and be 
lost, however roughly they rode. In their travel 
luggage — gay-patterned woolen saddlebags — 
they brought with them to East Germany a goodly 
© supply of brick tea, homemade cheese in hard 


cakes, and plenty of their highland rock salt. 
© — Also, a black iron kettle for making tea as they 
_ like it, with a tripod to hang it on over the fire. 


This group of Mongols is the sixth delegation 
that has been sent to East Germany to buy stock, 
and they came prepared because they had been 
- warned about food and drink. The Mongols are 
C independent people. They bought grain and 
parched it as needed. They bought butter to put 
-in their tea. When they wanted meat, they bought 
a sheep and cooked it. 

After an exchange of glances concerning the 
- geldings, the German-speaking Mongol woman 
asked for lighter bridles. No double reins, no 


2 - snaffles — single bits, she said. The cooperative 
= Jeader told a groom to fetch light bridles. 


The 
groom. did not want to do it. He reminded the 
leader that these were spirited horses, valuable, 
or they might be 
ruined. 

The groom was not answered. Under a com- 


E manding stare, he gave over to a stableboy the 


- restless gelding he held. With bent head he dis- 
appeared into the barn. The Mongols each went 


3 ee toa horse. They shortened stirrups, refixed girths. 
-| When the bridles were changed, they mounted. 


The horses kicked and snorted, bucked and 
bounced, probably afraid of the strangers. The 
Mongols let their mounts racket a short time, then 


es sent them forward with knee stabs in horse ribs, 


a shrill yell close above horse ears. The horses 
: leaped forward. 
Without whip or spur, the Mongols rode, 
E perched with knees high, seats not touching their 
saddles as they went away, hands light on loosen- 
ing reins, giving their steeds freedom to go. They 
did not pull their horses around. Each went in the 
direction the horse was headed in when it started. 
Soon the geldings were galloping with long 
smooth strides. The thud of their hooves on the 





“turf was a pleasant on e Birds flew up 


from the grass. Grazing horses, cattle, sheep 
gave them way. Over the rim of the earth they 
went — wild horses, wild riders. My mount 
watched the other horses go, her ears up, her- 
head stretched forward, but she made no attempt 
to follow. 

On the tour we traveled with other tourists in 
Volkswagen buses, and the Mongols found the 
seats irksome. Nights, we were billeted in country 
mansions. They did not like the beds. Every 
morning they had to be given swift horses to ride 
to stretch their muscles, clear their minds before 
they could get on with the business of their day. 
Always they got me a quiet horse. I did not at- 
tempt to ride with them. After they were off, I 
rode when ready. 

I pulled Erica around to look at the German 
brothers. Sitting side by side on the ground, their 
backs to the barn, they had taken out their folding | 
chessboard. They never rode in the morning, and 


they were always silent until needed. Their job) n 


was to interpret for the bargaining and to get the 
stock to Mongolia. They were soon putting out 
their chessmen, ready to play on from where they 
left off yesterday. 

I heard the starting up of the engines of the two _ 
buses of our tour, which had been. parked over- 
night in an open shed, and I did not have to direct 
Erica to get her looking | that way. We both 
watched the drivers back out and drive to the 
tree-lined avenue. They halted, one behind the 
other, and tooted horns. People from India, 
from Burma, from Southeast Asia, and from vari- 
ous new nations of Africa came out of their billets 
in mansion and cottages. We had been together 
long enough to be a group. They waved to me. 

Nearly all wore native costume. The sari of a 


woman from India was not more charming than > >00 


the flowing robes of an African man. The colors 
were gorgeous. There was zip and zing in these 
tourists from Asia and Africa. I have encoun- 
tered them east and west of the Soviet line. They 
were not cautious about friendship. Strangers: 
soon became friends. 


If those who wanted to converse did not have Sa 


a common tongue, they found a person who could. 
interpret, usually. They were educated. Several 
spoke English; others, fluent German. They told 
me that before leaving their homes they had 
learned that it is difficult, nigh impossible, to get 
passes to cross from Communist-controlled de- 
mocracies to free-enterprise democracies. They 
are interested in both. So, families and friends had 
split up when buying their tickets. They planned 
to compare notes when they got back home. I 
found these tourists very interesting. I never 
heard any of them complain. They were not fret- 
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5 hey. seemed to vie with each other in pa- 
and in graciousness. As neutrals, they were 
tigating, and enjoying themselves. 
Every day of the tour, the others went sight- 
seeing. | I always stayed with the Mongols. So did 
_ the German brothers. At evening, the others 
=o rejoined us, and we had a program for the whole 
- oo group: The guides gave lectures, and then an- 
SE = o swered. questions. That done, the tourists took 
over ine unscheduled displays of instrument play- 
es ing, singing, reciting, dancing — showing their 
oo “native cultures.. 





















Pa after the tour buses went off, I 
ded Erica to exercise on the pastureland. 
ed her paces, and I had a good ride. I 
tting her wander and nibble grass when a 
girl joined us on a white pony. She intro- 
mis duce d herself as the youngest granddaughter of 

ion the oldest groom She had been sent to conduct 


















our coped hands: A A pail is en there for horses. 
Hedwig gave Erica and Snow White little drinks 
—— not too much, she said, because it is not good 
for horses to drink much far from home. Later 
we saw a squirrel } in a tree, and further on we dis- 
nounted again, to wish on a magic stone. We 
iding through a grove when my Mongol 
ode up behind me. 

mount had become friends. I intro- 
P Snow White. Over the open 





| ike a ORNETTE, 
t the paved place in front of the 
nd the others gathered in a circle 
f g tł fongolian tea. As they did twice 
“ each day, they had their black iron pot steaming. 
It hung on its tripod over glowing coals. The tea is 
a prepared by bringing fresh water to a boil, throw- 
-ingin powdered tea scraped from the brick, which 
is prepared of tea grown and cured in South 
‘China and sold in Mongolia, then rock salt, lumps 
of butter, and last, handfuls of grain. They pre- 
ferred Chinese millet, but here they used German 
wheat. . 
Seated around the pot, they ladled out what 
y they desired into their bowls with a long-handled 
ladle, drank the fluid, ate the grain with the push- 
ing help of their chopsticks. Offered a taste, Hed- 
| wig, took a sip of the brew and a few grains of 
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wheat. Then quickly she ran off. But soon she 
came back with a tray filled with a German lunch 
~~ slices of buttered bread, cold meats, cheese, 
lettuce, and radishes. She carried the tray to | 
each of us; everyone took at least a little. Her 
grandfather called her, and she left us her offering. — 
The Mongols filled and refilled their bowls two.) 
and three times from their iron-pot brew, and ` 
when their appetites were satisfied, they were. 
ready to do business concerning the black stallion. 
A wooden table was set upat the edge ofthe green 
pasture, and with it twelve wooden chairs. The 
German brothers, the interpreters, each took a _ 
chair at the table’s ends. Along the sides were the 
four men and the woman frora Mongolia and fi 
men of the horse-breeding governing board. Th 
were three Russians and two Germans. They h hat 
arrived the day before. The job of the farm’s co 
operative committee. was. to show horses when ~ 
asked and reply to questions. SO 
The Mongolian woman took as. keen a part as 
the men, Questions were asked concerning the 
mares the stallion had serviced. The percentage 
that had foaled was ascertained. Mares were > 
brought out and paraded. Offspring of the stallion . te 
were shown, the horse’s daughters and. sons, of s 
varying ages. Their records were asked and given. 
On and on. the talk and the showing progressed, i 
while the shadows lengthened from trees and — 
buildings. The two buses returned with the Asian 
and African tourists just as the black stallion 1 Was 
brought out and paraded. 0 e 
The horse was glorious. The tourists Anca. in 
their breaths with ohs and ahs. Walking like the 
king of horses, the black turned and wheeled, ` 
went back and forth, seeming almost not to. ‘need 5 
the attendance of the three - E or ome blond 



































trousers and tunics of es ; beige me black o 
patarana riding Da Aiding. gloves and — 5 





ioned by the Mongols’ own y craftsmen, each wit’ a 
the twelve animals of the zodiac on. it. The young 
men and the horse, there in the evening light, were ` 
as breathtaking a show as. ever I saw in my life’ s 
journey. ee es a 
Before lanterns were “need dt the 1 
brothers were able to tell the members of the hor 
breeding board that the Mongols would purchase -` 
the stallion if a price that they could afford could 
be arranged. , 
After supper, the bargaining started in what _ . 
used to be the dining room of the mansion. It was ~ 
not ugly haggling. There were no loud voices, — 
no bangings on the table, no sulks. It was polite, 
patient, and long. At midnight, a telephone call 
was put in to East Berlin. The answer was at 









































powers higher up and. telephone back the answer. 
When the response came, it was no. 

The Mongols went abruptly to bed. Next 
morning they had their ride on fine horses — no 
geldings; mares and stallions sired by the black. 
After tea, they raised. their offer. And new bar- 
gaining: went on, with more telephoning. By four 
in the afternoon, they owned the stallion — or 
would when the agreed price had been paid. 

-The horse buyers had their gold with them. 
They had orders from their government authori- 
ties to pay at the time and place of purchase. 

- Their gold was not in coins, nor was it refined into 
the shining gold bars the Chinese use. It was pure 
gold — dug, washed, and dried — taken out of 
their own land. They carried it in leather. bags. 

- The five Mongols and the two German brothers 

= each carried gold. The horse-breeding board did 

e not want it. They declared that the money trans- 

= action must be handled by their governments. 

= The Mongols’ stubbornness caused more tele- 

_ phoning. But they paid with their gold. They 

< bought this great stallion for breeding into their 
native mares with sacred gold given by their own 
good earth, provided by their own gods. With 
~~ ancient ritual they had taken it from the soil of 
- Mongolia. With ancient ritual they would show 


_ was broken to take the precious metal. 

Their government is Communist, with the 
slogans of the Germans Marx and Engels, the 
teachings of the Communist Russians; but they 
are.an old civilization, proud of their own tra- 
ditions, loyal.to ancient ritual. This is how all 
the great imported stallions of their history have 
been purchased. 

The gold was twice weighed, on scales the 
í Mongols | carried and on German scales. When 
the price was satisfactorily passed from the buyers 
-to the sellers, then the Mongols revealed a further 
< bag of their gold. A beautiful small bag, with 
green jade ornaments at the ends of its draw- 
> Strings. This. they presented as their “happiness 
gfe.” 3 
: i We left all the breeding stock on the coopera- 

-tives where it was purchased. It was not branded 
or marked in any way. The Mongols and the two 
_ German brothers have-keen observation and sharp 
memory concerning animals. From Germany my 
7? friends were going by air to Moscow, to take part 
o ina display of horsemanship, then to fly on home. 
Five previous times; the German brothers, who 
have their own self-selected helpers, have gath- 
ered the stock and delivered it in Urga. They use 
special animal-carrying planes built in Russia. 
= There has never been question as to any of the 
animals: not being those bought. Every horse, 





the powers die in charge of horses would ai 


~ the stallion at the place where the earth’s surface © 





bull, and ram has arrived î in oo CDon, The 


chess-playing Germans are competent, 


| ADDITION tO planned E which caused 
two half-day halts, we had other delays on our 
way back to the East Berlin bus depot. . These 
were caused by encounters with autumn maneu- — 
vers conducted by the Soviet commander Marshal — 
Koniev. Three times we had to reverse our route, 


go back several miles, and take other roads. Each a 
time our travel plan changed, our guides tele- 
phoned to headquarters of the tour management p 


so that they would know exactly where we were. 
There was no secrecy about this extensive- 
peacetime practice in readiness for battle. Guides 
gave us explanations over the bus loudspeaker and _ 
at the evening meetings in the guesthouses where 
we stopped overnight. Marshal Koniev had more. 


than half a million men in action, operating: them | o: 
as a mobile east European combat force... He was os... 
training Germans and Russians, Poles and Czechs 


and Hungarians to fight under one command, in 
unified operation, and he was making full use of a 
radio communications system which, according to 
our guides, leads into the Kremlin. ~“ 


The Indians and the Africans frequently talked : oS 


politics. The Mongols did not take part, nor did I. 
On our radios we heard newscasts about the test 
explosions of thermonuclear bombs. Only then 
did the Mongols speak about the world situation. 
They feared the fallout. The Indians in particular 
worried about a possible nuclear war, a war which 
would put an end to human life on earth. The 
Africans agreed with the Indian statement that 
men have too much knowledge without See 
wisdom. 


We arrived at the bus depot. I was soon to fly T 


out of West Berlin and travel on into Sweden, I 
like to travel light. As arranged with my Món- — 
golian hosts, we gave my suitcase and its contents 
to the two German women guides on our tour. _ 
I said farewell to them, to the male guides, tors 
the bus drivers, to the two German brothers, to 


the Africans and the Asians, and last, to four of E a 
the Mongols. Then, accompanied by my ‘special 
friend’s son, I walked on. to the Friedrichstrasse _ | 


checkpoint — the only way, open for” me to cross 
into West Berlin. 


I was astonished, as we. approached, to eer 


everyone who had been: on our tour gathered K oO 


there behind the East Berlin. police guard. 
ing hands, bowing, warmhearted and ceremonial, 
we said farewell again. I asked them all to visit 
me — sometime. They all asked me to visit them 
in their homes — sometime, Then I walked 
away. | 








Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK 


When Josern S. CLARK was elected mayor of Philadelphia in 1952, 
he became the first Democrat in sixty-seven years to hold that office. 
Previously he had served as city controller of Philadelphia, and he was 
active in the Committee of Seventy, which cleaned up corruption in that 
cily. In 1956 he was elected to his first term in the Senate, where he is 


one of the most forthright and vigorous liberals. 





O. January 15, 1957, Lyndon Johnson, then the senior senator 
from Texas and majority leader, gave a lunch for the newly 
elected freshman senatorial Democrats. Only six of us had suc- 
cessfully breasted the Eisenhower tidal wave of the preceding 
November: Frank Church of Idaho, John Carroll of Colorado, 
Frank Lausche of Ohio, Herman Talmadge of Georgia, Strom 
Thurmond of South Carolina, and I. As we sat down to our steaks 
at the long table in the office of Skeeter Johnson, the urbane and 
charming Mississippian who serves as secretary of the Senate, 
each of us found at his place a copy of Citadel: The Story of the 
U.S. Senate, autographed “‘with all good wishes”? not only by its 
author, William S. White, Pulitzer Prize-winning biographer of 
Robert A. Taft, but by the majority leader as well. 

During the course of the luncheon, Senator Johnson encour- 
aged us to consider Mr. White’s book as a sort of McGuffey’s 
Reader from which we could learn much about the “greatest 
deliberative body in the world’? and how to mold ourselves into 
its way of life. 

I did my homework. 

Mr. White, assigned from 1946 to 1956 by the New York Times 
to cover that “peculiar institution” in which I serve, eulogizes the 
post-World War II Senate much as Allen Drury did in Advise 
and Consent. He writes with affection of its “Tone and Timeless- 
ness,” the concept of the Senate as a “‘club,”’ its ability to divorce 
itself almost completely from the outside world, to a part of which, 
nonetheless, a third of its members must return every two years 
to seek re-election. With tender sympathy he sketches an atmos- 
phere redolent with mint juleps and Confederate gentlemen. 
He speaks of its peculiar rules and its even more peculiar customs. 
“The Senate,” he writes in conclusion, “‘is a place upon whose 
vitality and honor will at length rest the whole issue of the kind 
of society that we are to maintain.” 

Perhaps he is right; if so, we in the Senate had better change 
our ways. For, a legislative body conducting business as Mr. 
White suggests the Senate does would be totally incapable of 
preserving either vitality or honor anywhere. 

Actually, Donald R. Matthews was closer to the truth when 
he referred to Mr. White’s infatuation with the Senate of the 
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fifties as “fan ‘almost embarrassing love affair.” 
In U.S. Senators and Their World, he wrote of the 
Senate as “‘a legislative chamber of imposing power 
which sometimes finds it impossible to act; an insti- 
tution heavy with tradition whose members occa- 
sionally act like school boys on a spree.” And 
schoolboys on a spree are not good enough in 
_ today’s world. For the problems which confront 
- - usare getting harder, not easier. And the Senate 
had better be on its toes if it is to play its part in 


solving them, 

= The e two major unanswered political ques- 
tions: First, how can we substitute real peace and 
_ disarmament under in ternationally enforced world 
law for the delicate balance of nuclear terror under 

_ which we have been living since Russia acquired 
_ atomic weapons in 1949? Second, how can we 
adjust our oasis of prosperity to that desert of 
_despair in which a constantly increasing number of 
underprivileged people presently exist, a desert 
where two out of every three human beings go to 
ed hungry every night? | 
But there are a host of scarcely less important 
yorries. On. the international scene, to mention 
uly a few, there are Southeast Asia, South Africa, 
































| n —- any one of which may erupt 
ime into angry violence. And then there 
| rid trade, » the tariff, and the Common 
` Market. At home there are education, unemploy- 
_ ment, the proper utilization of manpower, housin g, 
 __ agriculture, the renewal of our cities, problems 
_ of the aged and aging, civil rights, tax reform, 
`- and the constant threat of inflation. 
_. _ Problems as complex as these could not be re- 
solved: successfully in Mr. White’s Senate. We 
must sharpen our obsolete senatorial tools. For, 
our country and the civilization of which we are a 
_ part will not survive unless we awaken from our 
¿national political lethargy and speed up the pace 
of intelligent governmental action. We have inher- 
ted a government of checks and balances, based 
< on the eighteenth-century theory that that gov- 
ernment is best which governs least and on Lord 
_Acton’s precept that power tends to corrupt, and 
therefore should be. grudgingly granted. Our 
national, state, and local governments are divided 
© into executive, judicial, and legislative branches, 
thus diffusing power among nine governmental 
“sources — each of which inhibits action. It is with 
© the decision-making power of the Senate at the na- 
_ tional level that this article is concerned. 
.. The Senate was originally conceived in 1787 asa 
_ body of wise elders, chosen not by the people but 
_.. by the state legislatures, and selected because they 
could be relied upon to defeat impetuous action 
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by either the popularly elected House of Rep- 
resentatives or by a President who, if not checked, 
might in time become a tyrant. Ina day when 
governmental action, if needed at all, could afford 
to be slow, when the memory of the “tyrant” 
George III was fresh in men’s minds, this original 
conception, favoring inaction, made good sense. 


Does it still do so? I think not. ere 
Our first controversy when I came to Washing- | 


the Senate so as to put reasonable limits on debate 
“The Senate,” said Woodrow Wilson, “‘is the only. 
legislative body in the world which > cannot act 


when its majority is ready for action.” We proved oe ae 
him right in 1957, in 1959, and twice in 1961. 


In each instance, a majority of the Senate decided 
it did not wish to change its rules at the time | 

and in the manner then proposed in order to pass’ - 
are changed, a small but determined minority 
can prevent the Senate from performing its ce 


legislation a majority favored. Yet, until the rules toch 






being decided on its merits. 


stitutional duties by preventing any matter from - Po 


ROADBLOCKS TO ACTION IN COMMITTEE 


















ttee, despite urgent 
recommendations by both President Truman and 
President Eisenhower. Nor, it may be safely pre- 
dicted, will President Kennedy have any better. 
luck if he ever decides to attempt to implement his 
campaign commitment. Senator James Eastland 
and his Southern colleagues, assisted by right- 


wing Republicans, have an unbreakable majority o e = 
in the committee. The last, rather innocuous (i ce 
rights legislation debated in the Senate was tacked. 


on as a non-germane amendment to a measure en- 
titled “A bill to authorize the Secretary of the. 
Army to lease a portion of Fort Crowder, Missouri, . 


to Stella Reorganized Schools, R-1, Missouri.” > oe 


Even if legislation finally reaches the floor, — 


it can be emasculated in the process by hostile >` 






chairmen who control bipartisan majorities 


their committees. Thus, Senator Harry Byrd and os 






his conservative colleagues in the Financ a 


mittee have successfully — prevented t 
measures such as limitation of the business-expense Ț 
“swindle sheet” deduction, the oil-depletion al- 
lowance, and withholding of the tax on dividends 
and interest at the source from bein orporated | 
in the committee drafts of the annual bills extend- 
ing corporation and excise taxes. „Ineach such 
case, efforts had to be made on the floor, some- 
times successfully, sometimes not, to amend the bill 
























il ays a difficult task when the chairman, sup- 
yorted by a majority of the committee, objects. 
Any member of the Senate can prevent any 
ommittee from meeting while the Senate is in 
ae Session. ‘If the measure is complicated, requiring 
prolonged executive sessions, this is a particularly 
effective method of preventing action, especially 
| ‘toward the end of a congressional session. All last 
= spring and summer, Senator Barry Goldwater, by 
| -exercising this right, delayed committee action on 
extension | and revision of the National Defense 
Education. Act. Eighteen executive sessions were 
-= held in the Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
cand its: Education Subcommittee to mark up the 
AEST hirteen: of these were forced to recess after 
ur or two because objection was raised for- 
or informally to the meeting’s continuing 
the: stag was in session. On the other five 



















mittee and A for manag- 
istration bill, would call an execu- 
or ten or nine thirty or even nine 
It would be difficult to get a quorum of the 
~ committee to show up on time, particularly since 
several of the Republicans would always fail to 
appear. At last, a quorum would appear an hour 
sor two before the Senate met, at eleven. or noon, 
(S: the case might be. A controversial section 
> bill, Would be brought up for discussion. 
i by his colleague on the committee, Sena- 
of Illinois, the able and distinguished 
om Arizona (to lapse into Senate 
criticize the proposal at some 
ly enticing Democratic propo- 
ded committee-room debate. 
s eyes would wander to the clock 
the committee room. . Five min- 
. tes, three. minutes to go before the 
nes. Finally, the discussion would be 
by the ringing of the bell, which si- 
“Te es talk. The Senate was in session. “I’m 
sorry, Wayne, but under the rule I must object to 
the subcommittee’s meeting further.” So that was 
that until the next day. Senator Goldwater was 
-quite within his rights under the rules. In the end, 
>the subcommittee got the bills out of committee 
_ and on the calendar, but too late for floor action 
= aie 1962. | 



























es “STALLING ON THE SENATE FLOOR 


mele a ‘measure is voted out of committee and 
eaches the calendar, it must be brought to the 
c by motion of the majority leader approved by 














a policy committee of the party in power. The 













































Democratic policy committee, until- recently, was 
controlled by the opponents of action. Asa result _ 
of agitation by a number of liberal. Democrats 
led by Senator Albert Gore of. Tennessee, ‘the 
policy committee was reconstituted so as to give g 
the Kennedy men a majority. 

If the motion to-take up is ZE debate 
on the merits of the measure is unlimited and need 
not be germane. Amendments can- be offered — 
without limit: so can amendments to amendments. 
and substitutes for amendments. Amendments. 
need not be germane to: the bill or to the amen 
ment to which they are offered. On each of the: 
debate is unlimited and need not be 
Thus, when extension of the: life of th S 
Commission for two years was proposec | 
mer, twenty-one amendments were filec 
any of these amendments been. called up 
tion; any number of amendments to each 
ment could have been proposed. Senato: 
amendments constituted a ‘comprehensive. 
rights bill. Senator Ervin of North Carolina 
posed an amendment which would- overturn | 
recent Supreme Court. decision ruling out confes- 
sions obtained during unreasonable periods of de- 
tention after arrest and prior to arraignment. An 
amendment by Senator Thurmond of South Car- 
olina would have invalidated all acts of Congress 
impinging on state statutes unless the former sp 
cifically “pre-empted” the field. oe 

The Southerners began to talk. I said. to $ 
tor Eastland: “Jim, how long are you: fellows 
to keep this up?” He replied with a grin: “U 
we know we have the votes to table those Javits 
amendments.” E 

After a couple r days’ ta EEEN a ve 
lated. The majority leader, Mike Mansfield. of 
Montana, announced that he would move to table. y 
all amendments which were called up. Senator- 
Dirksen, the PR] a concurred: A ma- 








ments pul also my own peters: to Saad ihe 
commission’s. life. indefinitely, or,-in the alterna- . 
tive, for four years. A determined minority had 
once again forced its will on the Senate. a 
Actually, Mansfield and ‘Dirksen,’ under. athe 
present rules, had no alternative. It was late i in the 
session. The calendar was crowded. with “1 3 
legislation sponsored by the President. Already — 
senators were clamoring for adjournment. The 
leaders knew that the Southerners would permit a 
short extension of the commission’s life if no seric Us 
effort were made to enact important civil rights 
legislation, advocated in the platforms of both po- s 
litical parties. The. sensible thing to do was to — 
compromise. So, compromise they did. The point E 
is that the rules give to a small minority the power 
































willing at that time to try to break a filibuster, 
Each- legislative day, as debate proceeds, any 
senator can require the journal of the preceding 
day to be read in full. Such reading ordinarily 
takes about four hours. On August 21, 1961, I ob- 
jected toa request by Senator Mansfield, majority 
_ leader, for unanimous consent to dispense with the 
<- reading of the journal. The clerk began to drone 


For. the better. part of an hour the Senate was im- 
1 obilized. Then, the point having been made, I 
withdrew my objections. Had I wished to exercise 
all of my rights under the rules, I, acting alone, 
could have: en any action by the Senate for 












-the ' Tene! become law. In recent years, Sen- 
at 7 onferees from — some committees, , notably 










ittee. “ Cotiferees S holding such views are, to put it 
dly, unlikely. to ae for long the floor ac- 
f the — | 





on oF ae is wise. Thus, amendments 
“adopted on the floor of the Senate, but not in- 
cl uded in the House bill, closing tax loopholes 
were quietly and quickly abandoned i in conference 
-by Senate Finance Committee conferees who had 


opposed: them i in committee and on the floor. 















CHANG NG THE RULES. 





It may well be asked: “Is there no way of mod- 
ernizing | Senate rules and procedures so as to put 
o these stubborn roadblocks??? The an- 
ë is at best. a qualified yes. 

There is a provision in the Senate rules requiring 
hat “all changes in the rules” can be made “only 
accordance with the rules, ? This means that 






















is available to defeat a | change in the rules. Pro- 
posed changes sponsored by me and: designed to 
limit or abolish such delaying tactics are presently 
-resting i in the Committee on Rules and. Adminis- 
tration. Very little money is being wagered on 
their surmounting the very difficulties they are 
aimed at eliminating. Senate Rule XXII in theory 
“permits some limitation of debate. But it takes 
two thirds of those senators present and voting to 
invoke it — 67 for all practical purposes; and there 
re at present 60 senators at the most who are 
willing to vote to limit debate. 

= “Mice: President Nixon, as presiding officer-of 
: “the Senate, ruled i in 1959 and again in January of 











to frustrate: the will. ofa majority, which was un- | 


-out the record of the previous day’s proceedings. : 


Congress, from adopting new ru 


1961 that provisions in. Senate. foley a to 
prevent the. Senate, at the beginn ng of each new 
J or modifying 7 
existing rules by. majority vote were unconstitu- 
tional. In his view, a majority of the Senate could 
set aside existing rules and adopt new ones in 
January of odd-numbered years. Debate could’ be 
terminated under general parliamentary law. Dine. si 
“moving the previous question,” a parliamentary es 
device available in one form or another i 
tically every legislative body in. the fre 
except the Senate of the United. States. 
of the presiding officer thus. terminating lebate 
(or refusing to do so) could be appealed tothe 
whole Senate. If the parliamentary situation 18 
such in 1963 that a ruling can be obtained, there. ` 










is some hope that a majority of the Senate would Be. OSs 


be willing to modify Rule XXII to permit limita- T.: 
tion of debate by a three fifths instead of a 





StWO e oE 
thirds vote. But, for the present, one third plus = © 
one of the shembers of the Senate present and NO O 
ing can prevent any measure,” regardless. of its | 
nature, from ever coming to a vote. ip Sag cf 
One third plus one means 34 senators. "By. my 
count there are presently 61 senators who, byand — > 
large, would support action” programs strongly te ee 
recommended 7 the President and. i intended to. 

















count is about the ; same för a civi T neha -a 





legislation in aid of school desegregation and fair 


58 


employment practices. This leaves 39 senators P 
in opposition — a leeway of 5 votes for thost whoo o oa> 
resist change. a 

y box score breakdown follows: 


DEMOCRATS _ B gin 
Kennedy supporters Sra g 
Switch-hitters w ¢ oe Te A 
Anti-Kennedy Democrats A OS ae ee 
Total A 

l REPUBLICANS 
Moderate liberals 
Dirksen-Goldwater axis 
‘Total 













This analysis varies a little, 
particular issue. Büt, OaE 


magi 
highly unlikely that in 11962 the Senate y 
to act with the alacrity it needs if- ac ermined = 
minority desires to prevent action. ee yee oY og) 


YOUNG BLOOD 


Does this mean that the President’s program ina a T 
year of tension, such as 1962, will be lost? Not č = 







all. Much of it will probably go through. Most 
important legislation supported by the President 
finally reaches the floor in one way or another, 
largely because no group of senators is strongly 
enough against it to utilize the weapons of delay 
<- and obstruction which are available to them. Op- 
= position in committee frequently brings watering 
down and compromise, which make the measure 
-less distasteful to its enemies and thereby weaken 
their ardor. Some of the opposition is more po- 
- litical — that is, for home consumption — than 
© ideological. It is therefore less intransigent than 
= >The Senate usually acts on major bills by 
inanimous consent agreements,” limiting debate 
fter a reasonable opportunity has been given to 
aose who. wish to speak at length. To be sure, 
y one senator has the right to withhold such 
consent. But those who do are frowned upon by 
‘a majority of their colleagues, who usually want 
= to vote promptly and go home for dinner. 
_.. There is a curious and, on the whole, laudable 
rit de corps in the Senate. Most politicians 
- both liked and respected. Senators are 
“here is strong pressure not to make 
nce of oneself, not to fight the leadership 
of one’s party, not to appear as a mere obstruc- 
- tionist, not to become emotionally involved in any 
particular bill or controversy, always to be able 
to sit down at.lunch with one’s colleagues in com- 
- mittee or on the floor without embarrassment re- 
g from one’s behavior of the day before. 
ally, the Senate of 1962 is quite a different 
m the Senate of 1957. I can well remem- 
uation when we met in Demo- 
e morning of January 3, 1957. 
hen in the Senate 47 Republicans 
49 Democrats, including Frank Lausche, an 
pendent, just elected the junior senator from 
sibly as a Democrat. We: were all 
e caucus but Frank. Nobody knew 
yere he was or what he was up to. 
a We chose Lyndon Johnson leader. He made a 
little speech saying he did not know whether he 
had been elected majority or minority leader. If 
-> Lausche voted with the Republicans, as we feared, 
the vote on the leadership would be a tie. Vice 
-. President Nixon. would break it, and the Repub- 
_ licans would organize the Senate. We went to the 
floor. A motion was made to elect Lyndon B. 
_ Johnson majority leader. William Knowland was 
nominated by the Republicans. The roll was 
called in alphabetical order. When Lausche’s 
‘mame was reached, there was a dramatic pause. 
Finally he voted “Aye.” I can remember the 
= -mounting tension as the roll call began, the buzz 

















































of conversation, and the sighs of relief from both 
<- floor and galleries as doubt grew and was at length 






‘Carthys, the Jenners, the Welkers. Gone, too, are 
































dispelled. The Democrats had organized the 
Senate by the skin of their teeth, — = a. 
Two years later, things were quite different. 
The election of 1958 brought 15 new liberal 
Democrats to the Senate to replace as many, on 
the whole conservative, Republicans. The 3 new — 
Republicans were all in the liberal wing of their — 
party. Instead of a 49-47 majority, the Demo- ~ 
crats had a 65-35 advantage. Ultimate power 
shifted to 15 Democratic “switch-hitters,” largely. 
controlled by the leadership, men who would vote 
right one day and left the next, pretty much as 
Lyndon Johnson wanted. — ae ee a 
Still, even in 1959, after the 1958 t urn 
membership, there was no real sense of urg 
The White House proposed no dramatic progt 
There was no change in the Senate leaders 
outlook. ae a a 
The election of 


highly respected late husband’s seat. The average 
age in the Senate has dropped; the level of vitality 
has risen. With Mike Mansfield as leader and 
Hubert Humphrey as whip, a score of liberal 
measures passed the Senate last year, among th 
minimum-wage legislation, federal aid to put 
schools, an expanded housing program, the l 
derness Bill, O.E.C.D., the Retraining for the Un- 
employed Bill, the Peace Corps, the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, a vastly better foreign- 
aid bill. The votes were there to pass them. The 
opposition chose not to use the tools of delay which 
could have brought about defeat of the measures. 

But there is more to the change in voting — 
strength than mere numbers indicate. The caliber | 
of the men in the Senate has changed drastically ` 
in the last five years. Gone are the Joe Mc- — 






Bill Knowland, Styles Bridges, and Edward Mar- 

tin, earnest, sincere conservatives. Gone are fine, - 
but elderly, liberals like Theodore Francis Green ~ 
and Jim Murray. Bill Langer was the last old- 
ex-Populist to pass from the scene, just as Tom; 
Connally wore the last string tie. cc a 


* 


In their stead are men in their forties, and even 
late thirties: Ed Muskie of Maine, Eugene Mc- 
Carthy of Minnesota, Frank Church of Idaho, = 
Phil Hart of Michigan, Gale McGee of Wyoming, 





Bill Proxmire of Wisconsin, Ralph Yarborough of ~- 
Texas, to name only a few. These men and a doz- — | 
en others, some of them older, like Wayne Morse Be 


of Oregon, Jacob Javits of New York, John Carroll 








































© Paul Douglas of Illinois, but all of them twentieth- 
century men, are on their way to make over the 
Senate so as to enable it to perform its constitu- 
tional function in the modern world. They are not 
interested in the Senate of Mr. White’s Citadel. 
They understand the deadly peril in which we 
dive. They know. the need for reform at home and 
= fori security and peace abroad. They will follow 
C aggressive a Eventually they will change 

the: mules." 


CIVIL. RIGHTS 


Ja Javing ‘said all 1 this, I must conclude on a note 
of: grave concern. There are two areas where the 
Senate is not yet prepared to act, where action 
may well be essential to survival. In the case of 
rights, only Senate procedures and rules block 
iy. In-the area of foreign affairs, the Consti- 
tution itself sets requirements that delay action. 
Civil rights legislation is necessary not only 
to our domestic well- ‘being but to the success of 
our foreign policy. At home, an awakened and 
better-educated Negro citizenry is just not going to 
put up much longer with a denial of the equal 
-protection of the laws. Progress has, of course, 
been made. Strong executive action is bringing 
“more progress: But there remain wide areas of dis- 
crimination i in employment, in education, in hous- 
ing which can be eliminated only with the aid of 
- further. legislation. And discrimination is actively 
< supported ‘by a highly vocal minority both north 
and south of the Mason-Dixon line and ably rep- 
"resented i in both houses of Congress. Meanwhile, 
abroad, Africa, Asia, and large areas in Latin 
i America write off our protestations of liberty and 
equality. as hypocrisy. The resulting endless and 
continuing damage to our position of world leader- 
; ship i is growing. more serious every day. 
© Civil rights is a highly emotional issue. South- 
: ern senators feel strongly enough about it to op- 
“pose legislation with every parliamentary device 


‘Democratic Party. Half a dozen more Democrats 
would vote for a civil rights bill but against limita- 
tion of debate. A minimum of 10 Republicans, 
“probably 1 more, would join forces. There is a ma- 
_ jority in the Senate for civil rights legislation. But 
~~ at least one third of all senators plus one would 
vote against limiting debate. 
< Thus, the Senate cannot act, though its major- 
ty is: ready for. action. Knowing this, and fearing 
. reprisals in other areas of his program, the Presi- 
_ dent has been hesitant to antagonize the Southern- 
ers. So, a majority throughout the country cannot 
E act. The American giant is rendered. impotent 
oo, in ae area by procedures at variance with our 











of Colorado,” Clifford Case of New Jersey, and 


at their command. There are 18 of them in the 





American concept of majority ale, | ‘And the pro- 
cedures appear impervious: to change. l 


FOREIGN POLICY 


The seemingly perpetual international ‘crisis 
becomes even more serious when we consider the 
constitutional provision that two thirds of the 


Senate present and voting is required for the rati- Bnd: 


fication of a treaty. Consider the areas in which 
delicate negotiations looking toward the establish- a 
ment of permanent peace must be brought to” 


successful conclusion through the treaty process: 


trade agreements, nuclear testing, strengthening 
the Charter of the United Nations, repeal of the ~ 
Connally amendment to the ratification of our ad- 

herence to the World Court, conclusion of a mean- — 


ingful disarmament agreement. cae ae 
- In each instance, some = yielding: of national sov- eee co 


ereignty is required. 
formed executive exercising his best judgment will 


probably conclude that certain risks must be taken aes eee 


in the hope that. the cause. of lasting- peace may 
be advanced. Conservative public opinion will be 
rallied against ratification of the treaty by the 


Senate.. One can predict in advance the recourse aa 
to the flag, to patriotism, to the pocketbook, to one. 


the deeply felt distrust of. “foreigners.” A test. 


of intellectual and emotional | oe will be A Fo 


presented each time. 

It will never be popula to. vote to yield any 
small part of national sovereignty. A President 
can perhaps be excused if, realistically appraising 
Senate opposition, he fails to assume aggressive 
leadership. in all of these areas. The history of 
Woodrow Wilson. and ‘the League of Nations is 
written too plainly not to be read and understood 
by every occupant of the White House, — | 


Today there is a group which comprises more. a os 


than one third of the Senate plus one who would be > 
loath indeed to move very far toward that inter- 

nationalism which many believe essential to peace 
and well-being. And this group has at its com- 


mand not only the constitutional requirements of = 
a two-thirds vote, but all the rules and procedure e 


of the Senate as well. 





What will the role of the Senate be i in a the 19608? ie = 





vigorous i lee sumed on: shy he 
take arms against the troubles. which confront it,” 
and by opposing — somehow. or other — end 
them before it is too late? — 

It requires a rasher prophet than the satoi to 
hazard the answer. One can ue hope for the 
best. | pea S | 











If I Were Prime Minister 


by Chief Albert Luthuli 


A full-blooded Zulu and an African aristocrat, 
ALBERT JoHN LUTHULI was educated in the Umwvoli 
Mission schools on the coast of Natal, near Durban. 
In 1936, when he was a teacher at Adam’s Mission 
Station College, he was elected Chief of his people, 
and he was plunged right into South African politics. 
He gave up his chieftainship under government pres- 
sure in 1952, but he has never ceased to work for the 
rights of Africans. Last December, he was awarded the 


1960 Nobel Prize for Peace. 


g he solution to the South African problem will 
call for radical reforms, some of them of a revolu- 
tionary nature. The basic reform will be in the 
type of government. At present, there is a govern- 
ment by whites only. It should be replaced by a 
government which is truly a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 

This can exist only in a state where all adults — 
regardless of race, color, or belief — are voters. 
Nothing but such a democratic form of govern- 
ment, based on the parliamentary system, will 
satisfy. 

There is much inequality in South Africa at the 
present time. The whites, who comprise a quarter 
of the population, possess 87 percent of the coun- 
try’s land in freehold. On the other hand, Africans, 
who form three quarters of the population, were 
allocated by law only 18 percent of the land — 
some of it poor land. Of this land, only about one 
percent is held by Africans in freehold; 99 percent 
is trust land (government land) where Africans are 
virtually state tenants. The government of South 
Africa speaks of this land as the “Homeland for 
Africans,” where we are supposed to be satisfied 
forever. In these areas we are promised a sham 
self-government without representation in Parlia- 
ment. 

All South African legislation concerning land 
Photograph courtesy of Wide World Photos. 
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has tended to deprive nonwhites of democratic 
land rights, drastically reducing the amount of 
land they hold. This is the effect of the Group 
Areas Act and the Native Resettlement Act, to 
mention only two of the recent land acts. In 
urban areas, nonwhites live in townships as ten- 
ants in municipal houses. A few are allowed to 
build their own houses on rented municipal land, 
which they hold for a period of only thirty years, 
subject to rules concerning good behavior. Afri- 
cans are regarded as mere sojourners in urban 
areas. The vast majority are unskilled workers, 
and their average wage in urban areas ranges be- 
tween one and a half and two pounds a week. 
From this pittance they are expected to meet all 
their needs. 

Many Africans are labor tenants on white farms, 
where they are generally allotted a small garden 
plot, usually five or six acres per family, and the 
right to graze from five to ten head of cattle. The 
law requires that the labor tenant give service to 
the master for nine months without pay, the plot of 
land and limited grazing rights being granted in 
lieu of wages. Most farmers voluntarily pay these 
workers between one and two pounds a month. 
When the pressure of work is great, as in reaping 
time, the farmer generally calls upon the whole 
family to work for no pay. 























The Tomlinson Commission, which was ap- 
pointed by the Nationalist government as soon as 
it came into power in 1948 to study the socio- 
economic position of Africans in rural reserves, 
promises peasants a gross income of sixty pounds 
(less than $180) a year, which may be doubled by 
expert husbandry. Who can raise a family on this 
income? It is clear that in both urban and rural 
areas, nonwhites — in particular, Africans — are 
subject to grinding poverty. 

Correction of this man-made inequality will 


require what will appear to whites in South Africa 
to be revolutionary changes. The land should be 
redistributed and allocated to those who have to 


live and make their living on the land. Land 


should be held in freehold by individual farmers 
and peasants. 


3 This would not preclude some 
land’s being held by the state for renting to indi- 


= viduals and for state experimental farms. The 
gale of land from individual to individual should be 


subject to approval by the government, in order to 
prevent speculation. 

-Mainly as a result of the policies of past govern- 
ments, the so-called African reserves are very much 
depressed areas, overcrowded and unproductive. 
The burden of the government would be to re- 


4 habilitate both the land and the people. Broadly 


speaking, people of the reserves, as they come to 
stand on their own, should be encouraged to live 
anywhere else in South Africa, This will help re- 
lieve the congestion in the reserves. 

If I were Prime Minister, I would introduce 
controls to eliminate exploitation of land. The 


_ government would give liberal assistance to farm- 


ers in the form of loans and technical advice, 
and special aid would be given to farmers in de- 
pressed and drought-stricken areas. Technical 
services and marketing facilities would form an 
important and indispensable part of the state pro- 
gram. Easy purchase terms would be made avail- 


able for the landless, and those who have to give 


up their land in the redistribution process would 


be compensated. 


Each person would be allocated only as much 
land as he could cultivate himself with the help of 
his family. This, I believe, is the policy in India. 
Cooperative farm settlements of a larger acreage 


- _ would be encouraged and aided liberally to secure 


the advantages of large-scale farming. The ex- 
perience of Israel could be drawn upon here. 
Nationalization and state control, even on a 


2 larger scale than exists now, must be carried out 
=- by the new government after freedom has been 


won, if justice is to be done to all. Already in 
South Africa there are state-controlled enterprises, 
such as the post office and allied services, tele- 
phones, the telegraph, radio, and the railways and 


pi transport generally. 
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State control should be extended to cover the 
nationalization of certain private enterprises, in- 
cluding the monopoly industries, the mines, and 
the banks, but excluding such institutions as build- 
ing societies. I would not want to close all private 
enterprise; I oppose the abuses of private enter- 
prise, just as I attack monopoly industries but not 
all industry. For South Africa, my proposals 
would be radical reforms which would need to be 
explained to the electorate. My aim would-be to 
build this new welfare state in a spirit. of coopera- 
tion. The government would put its program in a 
fairly elastic framework and seek the approval of 3 
the voters. me 

The bulk of the people would naturally be Jik 
ers in state-owned undertakings and in private 
enterprise. They would enjoy unqualified trade- 
union rights, with a charter for workers setting 
forth minimum wages and conditions of service. 
Needless to say, in this nonracial state there would 
be no discrimination on grounds of color or race. 
Merit would be the qualifying factor. 

Workers should have the right to strike, for 
even if strikes are costly and wasteful, the right to 
strike gives the individual a greater security and 
makes him feel a partner in the undertaking. 
There would be planned social and economic de- 
velopment to increase employment and raise 
standards of living all around. This is the best — 
guarantee against fear and prejudice arising from a 
sense of economic insecurity. 

Measures like influx control would have to go. 
This refers to a part of the pass system in South 
Africa which stipulates that no African may go to 
work or remain in any urban or industrial area 
without the permission of both the state and mu- 
nicipal officers concerned. Freedom of movement 
within and without the country for legitimate 
reasons would not be interfered with, as it is at 
present. Greater latitude would be allowed to 
immigrants, both black and white, from other 
parts of Africa. 


R THE context of our South African situation, 
only a republican form of government will meet 
the broad needs of the majority. I should like the 
Union of South Africa to be part of the larger | unit, 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. This 
would not preclude the Union’s forming other | 
alliances in Africa or outside. E 

I would give the vote to all adults: All citizens 
would be known as South Africans, and in that 
broad context would be Africans. To me, the ex- 
pression “Africa for Africans” is valid in a non- 
racial democracy only if it covers all citizens, 
regardless of color or race. 







aay ad andes — discourage the attitude 
f thinking and acting in racial categories, and 
racialism and all forms of discrimination would be 
outlawed. The question of reserving rights for 
= = minorities in a nonracial democracy should not 
o arise, since human rights for all would be safe- 
guarded in the constitution. 
_ The main thing is that the government and the 
. people should be democratic to the core. It is 
: > relatively unimportant who is in the government. 
[am not opposed to the present government be- 
<- cause it is white. I am opposed to it only because 
RB undemocratic and repressive. 
-=> My idea is a nonracial government consisting 
ofthe best men, chosen on the basis of merit 
rather than of color. The political parties in the 
country should also reflect the multiracial nature 
-of the country. If the people happen to elect a one- 
color government, that should be accidental and 
not deliberately planned. Appeals to racialism at 
elections should be a legal offense. 
D the- development that has taken place in 
tries that have become free, such as India and 
people have put into the government 
7 ried men of stature, and there has been no 
question of lowering standards of government. 
The question of nonwhites swamping the whites 
does not arise as it does in South Africa. This fear 
is merely used as an excuse by certain whites to 
_ perpetuate their domination over us. In South 
frica today a white hobo in the street and an 
eighteen-year-old white youth are rated politically 
ot in all. respects — as being above a non- 























cording” 0 co es and as a result of the state’s hav- 
= ing previously - legislated racially, people have 
aoe become. color conscious. This will not change 
q People should not be blamed for think- 
categories, but discrimination can be 
me y law and by a process of re-education 
ag a spheres. of life. 

-I consider it imperative that all discriminatory 
| laws be removed from the statute books and that 
civil liberties be extended to all, without qualifica- 

tion. 

| Fundamental human rights must be guaran- 
teed by the constitution. Individual freedom will 
“be fully respected and will be basic. Within the 
orbit of | my state, the individual will remain 
_ cardinal, for the state exists for the individual and 

not the individual for the state. 
© = F realize that a state such as the one I visualize 
=a democratic, social-welfare state — cannot be 
ee born in a day. But it will be the paramount task 
of the government to bring it about and advance 
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“IF 1 WERE PRIME MINISTER 


it without crippling industry, commerce, farming, 
and education. 


Es ATION for the needs of the people and the | 
state has ever been the concern of man. I believe 
that all people should have the opportunity for 
education according to their talent, particularly 
in modern states, where the requirements of life _ 
are complex and the struggle to make a living is 
very intense. Education provides a common lan 
guage, creates common attitudes and. ‘norms for 
citizens. It is an important unifying factor in 
building national consciousness and pride and 
healthy community spirit. An education»: 
meeting the demands of society is not worth th 
name. It is clear that in the South Africa I visua 
ize—a nonracial, democratic South Africa — 
there can be no question of different systems: ofo 
education for different racial groups. A 
The position of nonwhites in education under _ 
Nationalist rule is tragic. Nonwhite education, = 
especially Bantu education, is poor in content and __ 
poorly supported financially. In fact, the aim of ~ 
Bantu education, as stated by Prime Minister 
Verwoerd, is to give the African “an education 
to fit him for his station in life.” This means an 
inferior education for the African, for apartheid 
assigns him an inferior status in the country. The 
lowering of standards in Bantu education is 
denced by the fact that the government spec 
that instruction in African schools should be in the 
vernacular up to matriculation in the university. | 
I would have education free and compulsory for _ 
all, in the primary grades, at first, and later, 
through high school. Substantial aid would be- 
given to universities, with a generous system for 
scholarships and loans to students. No child of _ 
ability would be denied higher education because 
of lack of money. 7 
In technical and trade schools, which. would ome 
state schools, education would be free, At the dis- 
cretion of the government, trade and technical 
schools, subject to government control and super- 
vision, might be established as private schools. 
State schools at the level of higher education = 
would be established to supplement independent 
universities. ae 
A special effort would be made to stamp out il- 
literacy. In this regard, night schools to provide 
working adults with facilities for part-time educa- 
tion would be encouraged and liberally subsidized 
in an ambitious literacy program. A large-scale 
research program in conjunction with the univer- 
sities and industry would be worked out, ade- 
quately financed by the government. 
Only multiracial schools, at all stages, would 





tion over others. 











be allowed. What differentiation there might be 
would exist in the lower grades, where instruction 
in the mother tongue would predominate up to 
the fourth year, but certainly not beyond the sixth 
year. Multiracial schools will be demanded by 
the need to develop common patriotism and na- 
tional solidarity. Religious schools, which must 
be set up on a multiracial pattern, would not be 
prohibited. But the sectarian curriculum would 

have to follow the state syllabi and be subject to 
| government. inspection. 

A word more about Bantu education today. 
According to the Nationalist Party government, 
state aid to Bantu education is limited to 6.5 mil- 
lion pounds per year. Africans are expected, by 
direct and indirect taxation and by other means of 
raising money, to meet the heavy burden of their 
-= education, although the African community is not 

-only the poorest section but is overwhelmingly 
illiterate. Of black children who enter school, 
hardly 3 percent remain beyond the age of eight, 
whereas for white children, education is free up to 
the age of about sixteen, by which time the aver- 
. age | child graduates. 

. That Bantu education is inferior is a fact. 

“in: 1960, the scoring of African students in the 


ba Se joint fmatriculation examinations was appalling. 
Only 18 percent passed, though in previous years 


between. 40 and 50 percent passed. This is largely 

because African children now follow a syllabus 
different from and in many respects inferior to 
that in white schools. The tragic fact is that 
Africans cannot bear the heavy burden of financ- 
ing even this inferior education. When the history 
of my people comes to be written, surely this will 
be recorded as one of the most memorable exam- 
ples of self-sacrifice for self-help. 





oe HE ' world is now a neighborhood, although, 
| unfortunately, people are not sufficiently neigh- 
-borly. Each ultranationalist group seeks domina- 
ot I should like to see a South 
Africa that takes an interest in seriously establish- 


7 ing peace and friendship in the world. My South 


Africa would encourage the use of science and tech- 


_. nology for the benefit of man rather than for his 


destruction. It would wish to play a prominent part 
in bringing about the banning of nuclear weapons 
and in working for some degree of disarmament. 
- The world is a most dangerous place for small 
- nations such as South Africa. But the combined 
influence of all small nations can make the big 
nations see the futility of spending their money on 
armaments. To encourage a healthy relationship 
between nations and people, I should like to see 
a South Africa that develops itself to the highest 
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level and shares for the benefit: of mankind any — 
special knowledge and skills it acquires. I would 
vigorously guard against bringing about an iso- 
lated and selfish South Africa, for this would result 
in a dwarfed South Africa. To secure efficient and 
wider cooperation, I would encourage. regional 
groupings in Africa. This might bring to fruition 
the ideal of a United States of Africa. 

My South Africa would support the United Na- 
tions and its agencies fully and would encourage 
foreign investment — subject to its own interests, 
of course. World investors would be told where — 


they stood, so that they could invest freely, with es | 
the full knowledge of the limits set for private p> 


enterprise and the relevant methods of control. 

South Africa would give priority to training and 
producing its own technicians but would always 
encourage the importation of technicians from 
other parts of the world to supply the needs of the 
country which cannot be met from its own 
manpower. 

The immigration policy would allow people to 
come in and visit South Africa freely, but insofar 
as seeking permanent citizenship is concerned, 
immigration would be limited to the needs of the 
country. All things being equal, domicile rights 
would be first given to people of Africa — black and 


white. Recruited labor would be done away with, 
Freedom of movement within. and outside the a 
country for legitimate reasons would not be inter- = 


fered with. At present, the operation of the pass 
system seriously limits4he movement of Africans. 
Indians are restricted to their provinces of domicile 
and can visit other provinces only by obtaining 
permits. There are no restrictions on the move- 
ment of whites. i 

Sharp critics of government policy — black and 
white — are now generally denied the right to 
visit overseas. The possession of a passport is re- 
garded as a privilege, issued at the government’s 
pleasure. Entrance permits for foreign visitors are 
generally confined to those friendly to the govern- 
ment and not too critical of its policy. 

The South Africa I envisage will call for revolu- 
tionary thinking and a willingness to embark on 





revolutionary action that cuts across traditional 
concepts. Without being dictatorial, the govern- 
ment will have to be strong and persistent in carry- 


ing out its program once it has received the man- 
date of the people. The reforms envisaged cannot 


be realized in a day, but will have to be pursued - a : 
faithfully and consistently in a spirit of educating = 
the people and winning more and more eof them = Oe = 


the ways of the new state. 

The challenge of South Africa is to ance: in 
formulating a harmonious way for people to live 
in multiracial communities. In this regard, South 
Africa has an opportunity to lead the world. 















ie ease 


= By Ted H ugh ae 





That's what we live on: thinking of their rescue 
| And fitting our future to it. You have to see it: 
First, the dry smudge above the sea line, ns 
Then the slow growth of a shipful of strangers 
Into this existence. White bows, the white bow-wave 
AE Cleaving the nightmare, slicin’; it open, = L 
a Letting i in reality. Then all the sailors white g o 
or As. maggots. waving at the rail. Then their shouting - -= 
e: aintly at first, as you- can think © | 
7 The crowd coming with Christ sounded 





To Lazarus in his cave. 
` Then the ship’s horn giving blast after plašt out 
| Announcing the end of the island. T hen the rowboat. 
p : fancy I saw i it happen. The five el ys 
ee M 'ere standing i in the shallows with. the deathly sea 
i uipping their knees and the rattle of oarlocks a 
Shaki ing the sand out of their brain cells, ae 
Phe flash of. wet | oars slashing their eyes back alive s 
A] it €: me the long white liner. anchoring the world 
















ust ut th re, crowded, watching. | 7 
a hen there pe one n moment in the eternity of this island 


. : i The gH never r towed. “They jut £ stood: ruched empty 
| As grasses by this island’s silence. And the crew | [as 
ed t em into. the boat not speaking — ie 
Knowing the sound of a voice from the world 
Might grab too cheery-clumsy E ; 
Into their powdery nerves. Then they rowed of 
| Toward the shining ship with carefully = 2 m 
Hushed- oars dipping and squeaking. And the fives sat all thet time $ i 7 5 E 
Like mummies with their bandages lifted off — _ 5 = oo o) 
While the ship’ S dazzling side brimmed up the sky 
And leaned over, pouring faces. i 
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Dupe Seven, the TB building, had grown 


- aloof from the rest of Mulloy Veterans Hospital 
~ in the five years since the war. It lay less than fifty 
yards from Building Six, the paraplegic building 
— they faced the same flagpole on the same wind- 
swept Long Island plain — but there had been 
no neighborliness between them since the summer 
= of 1948, when the paraplegics got up a petition 
_ demanding that the TB’s be made to stay on their 
own lawn. This had caused a good deal of resent- 
© ment at the time (“Those paraplegic bastards 
think they own the goddamn place”), but it had 


ee long : since ceased to matter very much; nor did it 


matter that nobody from Building Seven was 


a allowed in the hospital canteen unless he hid his 


face i in a sterile paper mask. 


Out With the Old 


Who cared? After all, Building Seven was dif- 


aa The hundred-odd patients of its three 
yellow wards had nearly all escaped the place 
at least once or twice over the years, and had every 


= hope of escaping again, for good,.as soon as their 


X rays cleared up or as soon as they had recovered 
from various kinds of surgery; meanwhile, they 
did not think of it as home or even as life, exactly, 


Ca: but as a timeless limbo between spells of what, 
like prisoners, they called ‘‘the outside.” Another 


thing: owing to the unmilitary nature of their 
ailment, they didn’t think of themselves primarily 
as “veterans” anyway (except perhaps at Christ- 
mastime, when each man got a multigraphed 


a letter of salutation from the President and a five- 
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was a world consumed by its own kind a 
dom, where everyone sat or lay amid the Kleenex 8 
and the sputum cups and. the clangor of all-day 
radios. That was the way things were in C Ward 








by Richard Yates 


Author of the widely acclaimed first novel REVOLUTIONARY 
ROAD, RICHARD YATES appeared in the ATLANTIC in 1 953, 
when he won the top prize for his Allantic “First” 

“Jody Rolled the Bones.” The story which follows is from- 
his new book, ELEVEN KINDS OF LONELINESS, ‘to be published 


this month under the Atlantic—Lilile, Brown imprint. 


dollar bill from the New Foil Seutni a 


and so felt no real bond with the wounded 9 ad - 


maimed. A 
Building Seven was a con ofi its own. It held 
out a daily choice between its own kind of virtue 
— staying in bed —~and its own kind of vice: 7 

midnight crap games, AWOL, and the smuggling 

of beer and whiskey through the fire-exit doors 
of its two latrines. It was the stage for its own kind 
of comedy — the night Snyder chased the charge 
nurse into the fluoroscopy. room with a water 


pistol, for instance, or the time the pint of bour bon ae ee E 
slipped out of od Foley’s bathrobe. and smashed — 


at Dr. Resnick’s feet; and once in a while its own 
kind of tragedy — the time Jack Fox sat up in bed 
to say, “Chrissake, open the window,” coughed, 


-and brought up the freak hemorrhage that kiled = 
him in ten minutes, or the. other’ times, . two or ee 
three times: a year, when one of the men who had. ee cc 
been wheeled away to surgery, smiling and waving — es 
to cries of ‘‘Take it easy!” and. “Good luck et oe 








boy!”, would never come back. But 


on the afternoon of New Year’s Eve, except that 
the radios were swamped under the noise of Tiny 
Kovacs’ laughter. 

He was an enormous man of ies six and a 
half feet tall and broad as a bear, and that after- 




























n he was having a private talk with his friend 
es, who looked comically small and scrawny 
side him. They would whisper together and 
then laugh — Jones with a nervous giggle, repeat- 
- edly scratching his belly through the pajamas, 
-. Tiny with his great guffaw. After a while they 
= got up, still flushed with laughter, and made their 
< way across the ward to McIntyre’s bed. 
© “Hey, Mae, listen,” Jones began. “Tiny and 
[| got an idea.” Then he got the giggles and said, 
“Tell him, Tiny.” 


trouble was that McIntyre, a fragile man of 


forty-one with a lined, sarcastic face, was trying 
to write an important letter at the time. But they 
both mistook his grimace of impatience for a smile, 
and Tiny began to explain the idea in good faith. 
Listen, Mac, tonight around twelve Pm gonna 















id gone bad soon after his lungs, and the 
he hospital had ordered for him was 
e. “Tl be all naked except I’m gonna 
towel, see? Like a diaper? And then, 
gonna put this here across my chest.” 
» of four-inch bandage, a yard 
“ong, on which he or Jones had drawn “1951” 
in big block numerals, with marking ink. “Get 
it?” he said. “A big fat baby? No teef? And 
then, listen, Mac, you can be the Old Year, OK? 
You can put this here on, and this here. You'll 
be perfect.” The second bandage said “1950,” 
the other item was a false beard of white cot- 
that they’d dug up from a box of Red 
ies in the dayroom — it had evidently 
d Santa Claus costume. 
McIntyre said. “Find somebody 

























“Aw, Jeez, you gotta do it, Mac,” Tiny said. 
-e “Listen, we thought of evvybody else in the 
building, and you’re the only one —don’t you 
id, a little gray hair? And the 
O1 ike me— you got no teef 
‘show no offense was meant, he 
added, “Well, I mean, at least you could take 
 %em out, right? You could take ’em out for a couple 
minutes and put ’em back in after, right?” 
“Look, Kovacs,” McIntyre said, briefly closing 
his eyes, “I already said no. Now will the both of 
> you please take off?” 
Slowly Tiny’s face reshaped itself into a pout, 
-= “blotched red in the cheeks as if he’d been slapped. 
© o “Arright,” he said with self-control, grabbing the 
> beard and the bandages from MclIntyre’s bed. 
-> “Apright, the hell wiv it.” He swung around and 
de back to his own side of the ward, and Jones 
ytted after him, smiling in embarrassment, his 
sse slippers flapping on the floor. 
[cIntyre shook his head. “How do you like 
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them two for a pair of idiot bastards?” he said to 


the man in the next bed, a thin and very ill Negro _ ad 
named Vernon Sloan. “You hear all that, Ver- = 


non?” 
“I got the general idea,” Sloan said. He started 


to say something else but began coughing instead, — | l 
reaching out a long brown hand for his sputum 
cup, and McIntyre went to work on his letter 


again. 


Bao at his own bed, Tiny threw the beard and | 
the bandages in his locker and slammed it shut. _ 
Jones hurried up beside him, pleading. ‘‘Listen, 
Tiny, we'll get another guy, is all. We'll get Shul- 
man, or —” a. eee 
“Ah, Shulman’s too fat.” . 
“Well, or Johnson, then, or —” ee 
“Look, forget it, willya, Jones?” Tiny exploded. : 
“Piss on it. I’m through. Try thinkin’ up some- 
thin’ to give the guys a little laugh on New Year’s, 
and that’s whatcha get? 00 


Jones sat down on Tiny’s bedside chair. “Well, i E 


hell,” he said after a pause, “it’s still a good idea, 
isn’t it?” | 
“Ah! Tiny pushed one heavy hand away in- 
disgust. “You think any a these bastids ‘ud appre- 
ciate it? You think there’s one sunuvabitching 
bastid in this building *ud appreciate it? Piss on 
‘em all.” o ce a 
It was no use arguing; Tiny would sulk for th 
rest of the day now. This always happened wh 
his feelings were hurt, and they were hurt fairl 
often, for his particular kind of jollity was apt t 
for: 


get on the other men’s nerves. There was, 






to the ward at large. “Actin : : 

It was Jones who found the duck and returned 
it to him; Jones was about the only man left who 
thought the things Tiny did were funny. Now his 
face brightened a little as he got up to leave. 
“Anyway, I got my bottle, Tiny,” he said. “You: 
and mell have some fun tonight.” Jones was not a 
drinking man, but New Year’s Eve was special 
and smuggling was a challenge: a few days earlier 






7 breasted business. suit, and Travers, 
people had forgotten was a Yale man, looked 











he had arranged to have a pint of rye brought in 
and had hidden it, with a good deal of giggling, 
under some spare pajamas in his locker. _ 
“Don’t tell nobody else you got it,’ Tiny said. 
“I wouldn’t tell these bastids the time a day.” 
He jerked a cigarette into his lips and struck the 
match savagely. Then he got his new Christmas 
robe off the hanger and put it on — careful, for 
all his temper, to arrange the fit of the padded 
shoulders and the sash just right. It was a gorgeous 
robe, plum-colored satin with contrasting red 
lapels, and- Tiny’s face and manner assumed a 


a _ strange dignity whenever he put it on. This look 


was as new, or rather as seasonal, as the robe itself: 
it dated back to the week before, when he’d gone 
home on his Christmas pass. 

Many of the men were a revelation in one way 
or another when they appeared in their street 
clothes. McIntyre had grown surprisingly humble, 
incapable of sarcasm or pranks, when he put on 
his scarcely worn accounting clerk’s costume of 
o blue serge, and Jones had. grown surprisingly 
5 tough i in his old Navy foul-weather jacket. Young 
= Krebs, whom everybody called “Junior,” had 

assumed a portly maturity with hiş double- 
who most 


oddly effete in his J. Press flannels and his button- 
down collar. Several of the Negroes had suddenly 
become Negroes again, instead of ordinary men, 
when they: appeared in their sharply pegged 
trousers, draped coats, and huge Windsor knots, 


-o and. they even seemed embarrassed to be talking 
<- to the white men on the old familiar terms. 
-possibly the biggest change of all had been Tiny’s. 
~The clothes themselves were no surprise — his 


But 


family ran a prosperous restaurant in Jamaica, 
and he was appropriately well turned out in a rich 


e „black overcoat and silk scarf —— but the dignity 


a they gave him was remarkable. The silly grin 
© was gone, the laugh silenced, the clumsy move- 
ments overcome. The eyes beneath his snap-brim 


hat were not Tiny’s eyes at all, but calm and mas- 
> terfuk 


Even his missing teeth didn’t spoil the 
effect, for he kept his mouth shut except to mutter 
brief, almost curt Christmas wishes. The other 
patients. looked up with a certain shy respect at 
_ this new man, this dramatic stranger whose hard 
heels crashed on the marble floor as he strode out 
of the building; and later, when he swung along 
the sidewalks on his way home, the crowds instinc- 
tively moved aside to make way for him. 

Tiny was aware of the splendid figure he cut, 
but by the time he was home he’d stopped thinking 
about it; in the circle of his family it was real. 
Nobody called him Tiny there — he was Harold, 
a gentle son, a quiet hero to many round-eyed 
children, a rare and honored visitor. At one point, 
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in the afterglow of. a great ee a little girl was 
led ceremoniously up to his chair, where she stood 
shyly, not daring to meet his eyes, her fingers 
clasping the side seams of her party dress. Her 
mother urged her to speak: “Do you want to tell 
Uncle Harold what you oy in -your prayers every 
night, Irene?” 

“Yes,” the little girl said. eg tell Jesus please 
to bless Uncle Harold and make him get well 
again soon.” 


Uncle Harold smiled and. took hold: of. both E 
her hands. “Thats swell, Irene,” he said huskily. ne hey 
“But you know, you shun’ t tell Him. You should e 


ask Him.” 


She looked into- his a for die first time) 8 


“Thats what I mean,” she said. “I ask Him.” 
And Uncle Harold gathered her in his arms, 


putting his big face over her shoulder so she | 
couldn’t see that his eyes were blurred with tears. 
It wasa | 


“That’s a good girl,” he whispered. 
scene nobody in Building Seven would have 
believed. 


He remained Harold nak: the pass. was ‘over’. a 


and he strode. away from a clinging family farewell, 
shrugging the great overcoat around his shoulders 


and squaring the hat. He was Harold all theway 
back to the hospital, and the other 1 en looked at. Soa 





pounded back into C Ward. -He 


contained the new robe), ‘then ‘headed fon ie 


latrine to get undressed. That was the beginning 


of the end, for when he came out in the old faded 


pajamas and scuffed slippers there was only a 
trace. of importance left in his softening face, and 
even that disappeared in the next hour or two, 
while he lay on his bed. and listened to the radio. 
Later that evening, when most of the other return- 


ing patients had settled down, he sat up and. 
looked around in the old, silly way. He waited 


for a moment of complete silence, then thrust his 
rubber duck high in the air and quacked it seven 
times to the rhythm of “shave and a haircut, 


two bits,” while everybody. groaned and swore, 


Tiny was back, ready to start a new year. 


Now, less than a week later, he could: still: Pee es Soe 
capture his dignity. whenever | he -needed ‘it by a ane 
putting on the robe, striking a pose, and: thinking o ATE 


hard about his hori’ Of course, it was onl 


question of time before the robe grew. rumpled wi h ae 
familiarity, and then it would all be over, but Site 


meanwhile it worked like a charm. 


Actos the aisle, McIntyre sat brooding over his 
unfinished letter. “I don’t know, Vernon,” he 
said to Sloan, “I felt sorry for you last week, having 




















ae rin his dump over Christmas, but you know 
söm thing? You were lucky. I wish they wouldn’t 
“of let me go home, either.” 

< “That so?” Sloan said. “How do you mean?” 

Ta “Ah, I don’t know,” McIntyre said, wiping his 

a fountain pen with a piece of Kleenex. “I don’t 

know. Just that it's a bitch having to come back 

‘afterwards, I guess.” But that was only part of it; 

the other part, like the letter he’d been trying to 
-write all week, was his own business: 

© = > MelIntyre’s wife-had grown fat and bewildered 

-. im the last year or two. On the alternate Sunday 

< aftert oons when, she came out to visit him she 

















ut little r news of their i two children, 
ee came out. | o you'll 


‘ "Only | isten, ‘Dad, are you sure 
i] isn’ t gonna tire you out?” 
ot,” he. canny said, a a number of times. 


a walk very. lowi up the snow: 
> crusted Brooklyn street to his home. 
-. His daughter, Jean, who was eighteen now, was 
‘not there when he came in. © 
“Qh, sure,” his wife explained, “I thought I 
-told you she'd agen ie be out tonight.” 
“No,” “You didn’t en me. Where'd 

















"didit think: amide ed ‘Dad. 
o go: She needs a little night off 
while. = You know, she’s kind of run- 
rets nervous and everything.” 

“What’s she get nervous about?” 

Wel you know. One thing, this job she’s got 
tiring. I mean, she likes the work and 
but she’s not used to the full eight 
day, you know what I mean? She'll settle 
me on, have a cuppa coffee, and 
ut. the tree up. We’ H-have a lot of 




















= “On bis way to waste up he passed Jean’s empty 
| fate with its clean cosmetic smell, its ragged 
teddy bear and framed photographs of singers, and 
“he said, “It sure seems funny to be home.” 
His boy, Joseph, had still been a kid fooling 
-around with model airplanes the Christmas be- 
fore; now he wore his hair about four inches too 
-oo Jong and spent a great deal of time working on it 
- with his comb, shaping it into a gleaming pompa- 
_dour with upswept sides. He was a heavy smoker, 
0, pinching the cigarette between his yellow- 
tained. ‘thumb and forefinger and cupping the 
































































live end in his palm. He hardly moved his lips 
when he spoke, and his only way of laughing was 
to make a brief snuffling sound in his nose. He 
gave one of these little snorts during the trimming a 
of the Christmas tree, when McIntyre said some- 
thing about a rumor that the Veterans Administra- 
tion might soon increase disability pensions. Ite 
might have meant nothing, but to McIntyre it- 
was the same as if he had said, “Who you tryna 
kid, Pop? We know where the money’ s coming - 
from.” It seemed an unmistakable, wise-guy ref- 
erence to the fact that McIntyre’s brother-in-law, 
and not his pension, was providing the bulk of the > 
family income. He resolved to speak to his wife —~ 
about it at bedtime that night, but when the-time 
came all he said was, “Don’ t he ever get his hai a 
cut anymore?” es F i 
All the kids are wearing it that way now,” fie i 
said. “Why do ya have to criticize him all the * 
time?” oe 
Jean was there in the morning, slow aoe rum- D 
pled in a loose blue wrapper. “Hi, sweetie,” she | 
said, and gave him a kiss that smelled. of thick . 
sleep and stale perfume. She opened her presents 
quietly and then lay for a long time with one leg 
thrown over the arm of a deep upholstered chair, ` 
her foot swinging, her fingers picking at a pimple 
on her chin. | | 
McIntyre couldn't take his eyes off her. ‘Tt 
wasn’t just that she was a woman — the kind of 
withdrawn, obliquely smiling woman that hi 
filled him with intolerable shyness -and desire 
his own youth — it was oping more disturbi: if 
even than that. "i 
“What are you looking at, Dad?” shes sai 
smiling and frowning at once. “You keep looking 
at me all the time.’ athe 
He felt himself blushing. “p always like tc 
at pretty girls. Is that so terrible?” = 
“Course not.” She began intently plucking at 
the broken edge of one of her fingernails, frowning. 
down at her hands in a way that made her lo 
eyelashes fall in delicate curves against. her cheeks. 
“It’s just — you know. When a person keeps 
looking at you all the time it makes you nervous, B 
that’s all.” = 
“Honey, listen.” McIntyre leaned: eyed 
with both elbows on his skinny knees. “Can I- 
ask you something? Whats all this -business 2 
about being nervous? Ever since T come hor 
that’s all I heard. ‘Jean’s very nervous. Jean’s 
very nervous.’ So, listen, will you. please. tell me | 
something? What's there to be so nervous about?” = 
“Nothing,” she said. “I don’t kaoi a a 
Nothing, I guess.” o 
“Well, because the reason I ask” — ie was | 
trying to make his voice deep. and gentle; the way | 
he was almost sure it had sounded. long ago, but 








ne leave me alone?” 


name. 
p yes she would, and her brother’s too.” 


~ stubbed. out a cigarette. 





3 it came “out scratchy and querulous, short. of 
-breath — “the” reason I ask is, if there’s some- 
| thing bothering you or anything, don’t you think 
= you ought to tell your dad about it?” 

Her fingernail tore deep into the quick, which 

caused her to shake it violently and pop it into her 
mouth with a little whimper of pain, and sud- 
-denly she was on her feet, red-faced and crying. 
“Dad, willya leave me alone? Willya just please 
She ran out of the room and 
“upstairs and slammed her door. 
McIntyre had started after her, but instead he 
~ stood swaying and glared at his wife and son, who 
-were examining the carpet at opposite ends of 
the room. 

“Whats the matter with her, anyway?” he de- 
manded. “Huh? What the hell ’s going on around 
here?” But they were as silent as two guilty 
“C'mon,” he said. His head made a 
slight involuntary movement with each suck of 
air into his frail chest. “C’mon, goddamn it, 
tell me.” 

With a little wet moan his wife sank down and 


7 i spread herself among the sofa cushions, weeping, 
= Tetting her face melt. 
= right, you asked for it. 


“All right,” she said. “Al 

We all done our best to 
give you a nice Christmas, but if you’re gonna 
come home and snoop around and drive every- 
body crazy with your questions, all right, it’s your 
funeral. She’s four months pregnant — there, 
now are you satisfied? Now will you please quit 
bothering everybody?” 

McIntyre sat down in an easy chair that was 
full of rattling Christmas paper, his head still 
moving with each breath. “Who was it?” he said 
at last. “‘Who’s the boy?” 


‘Ask her,” his wife said. “Go on, ask her and 


A see. She won't tell you. She won’t tell anybody — 
- that’ s the whole trouble. Wouldn’t even of let on 


~ about the baby if I hadn’t found out, and now 
= she won’t even tell her own mother the boy’s 
She’d rather break her mother’s heart — 


-Then he heard it again, a little snuffle across the 
room. Joseph was standing there smirking as he 
n His lower lip moved 

. slightly, and he said, “Maybe she don’t know the 


= guy’s name.” 


McIntyre rose very slowly out of the rattling 
paper, walked over to his son and hit him hard 
across the face with the flat of his hand, making 


the long hair jump from his skull and fall around 
his ears, making his face wince into the face of a 


hurt, scared little boy. Then blood began to run 
| from the little boy’s nose and dribble on the 

nylon shirt he had gotten for Christmas, and 
he hit him again, and that was when his wife 


= > screamed, 
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A few hours later he: was Bade in Building 
Seven with nothing to do. All week he ate poorly, 
talked very little, except to Vernon Sloan, and 
spent a great deal of time working on a letter to 
his daughter that was still unfinished on. rig ao 
noon of New Year’s Eve. 

After many false starts, which had. er up 
among the used Kleenex tissues in the paper bag 
that hung beside his bed, this was what he had 
written: 


Jean Honey, 

I guess I got pretty excited and made a lot of polis 
when I was home. Baby it was only that I have been 
away so long it is hard for me to understand that 
your a grown up woman and that is why I kind of 
went crazy that day. Now Jean I have done some 
thinking since I got back here and I want to write 
you afew lines, 

The main thing is try not ‘to worry. Remember | 
your not the first girl that’s made a mistake and | 

o (P. 2) | 
gotten into trouble of this kind. Your mom is all 
upset I know but do not let her get you down. Now ° 
Jean it may seem you and I don’t know each other 
very well any more but this is not so. Do you remem- 
ber when I first came out of the army and you were 
about 12 then and we used to take a walk in Prospect 


Pk. sometimes and talk TEN over. I Wih I mua A aa ia as 


have a talk like that ~ | 
(P. 3)... 


with you now. Your old dad may 3 ‘not i god for Ho ee 


much any more but he does know a thing or two about . 
life and especially one important thing, and that is 


That was as far as the letter went. 

Now that Tiny’s laughter was stilled, the ward 
seemed unnaturally quiet. The old year faded in 
a thin yellow sunset behind the west windows; 
then darkness fell, the lights came on, and shud- 
dering rubber-wheeled wagons of dinner trays 
were rolled in by masked and gowned attendants. — 
One of them, a gaunt, bright-eyed man named» 
Carl, went ee his iy routine. He was a 
joker. 

“Hey, you guys heard about the man that ran 
over himself?” he asked, stopping in the middle | 


of the aisle with a steaming pitcher of coffee in his Aan hoe 


hand. 
“Tust pour the colfes:; Carl; » somebody said: 







Carl filled a few cups and started across. the | : 
aisle to fill a few more, but midway he topped — ee 





again and bugged his eyes over the ri 
sterile mask. “No, but listen — you guys 


about the man that ran over himself? This isa F 
new one.” He looked at Tiny, who usually was ooo 


more than willing to play straight man for him, 
but Tiny was moodily buttering a slice of bread, 
his cheeks wobbling with each stroke of the knife. 
“Well, anyways,” Carl said at last, “this man says 
to this kid, ‘Hey, kid, run across the street and get 
















sick a cigarettes, | willya? Kid says, ‘No, 
o the man ran over himself!” He doubled 
a jounded ‘his thigh. Jones groaned appre- 
y; everyone else ate in silence. 

| 1 the meal was over and. the trays were 
cleared : away, McIntyre tore up the old beginning 
of pagë three and dropped it in the waste bag. 
He: resettled hi - pillows, brushed some food 
ee crumbs off the’ bed, and wrote this: 

o. D 





with you now. gee 
“So Jean please write and tell: me e the name of this 


os me he threw that age away too, and sat for a 





2 eles! to hay e ahe 6 ‘operation on the left 
ebruary but if all: goss well, maybe I could 





< did in 1 947 arid me bn for Better hack: thistime. Then 

owe could go away to the country someplace just you 
| ae I and I could take a part-time job-and we could 

A : The starched rustle and rubber-heeled thump 

p of a nurse made him look up; she was standing 

"beside his bed with a bottle of rubbing alcohol. 

ow about you, McIntyre?” she said. “‘Back 















a bs » he said. | “Not tonight. 2 
ess.” She peered just a little at the 
e shielded she a Jittle with his hand. 


` past here e writing Tettes: You must have 
a lor of Same to. write to. I wish I had the time 








Jee tO write about” she said: “That’s my trouble. I 
sit down and I get all ready to write a letter and 
— then I can’t think of a single thing to write about. 

a It’s terrible.” 

= so He watched the ape of her buttocks as she 
es Simowed away down the aisle. Then he read over 

the new page, crumpled it, and dropped it in the 

bag. ‘Closing his eyes and massaging the bridge of 

_. his nose with thumb and forefinger, he tried to 
= remember the exact words of the first version. At 

~ dast. he wrote it out again as well as he could: 


(P. 3) 




















th your now. 
Baby Jean your old dad may not be good for much 


“Care to play a little checkers?” 















































and especially one important thing, and tha 

But from there on the pen lay de 
cramped fingers. It was as if all the | 
alphabet, all the combinations of 
words, all the infinite possibilities of handw it t 
language had ceased to exist, AR WI 

He looked out the window for help, but the 
window was a black mirror now and gave bacl 
only the lights, the bright bed sheets and pajamas. 
of the ward. Pulling on his robe and slippers, he 
went over to stand with his forehead and cupped 
hands against the cold pane. Now he cou | mak 
out the string of highway lights in the dist 
and, beyond that, the horizon of black ` 
tween the snow and the sky. Just. above th 
zon, on the right, the sky was suffused with a 
pink blur from the lights of Brooklyn and I 
York, but this was partly hidden from view. by a 
big dark shape in the foreground that was a blind 
corner of the paraplegic building, a world aways: 


Wires McIntyre turned back from the window 
to blink in the yellow light, leaving a shriveling — 
ghost of his breath on the glass, it was with an 
oddly shy look of rejuvenation and relief. He 
walked to his bed, stacked the pages of his manu- f 
script neatly, tore them in halves and in quarters; 
and dropped them into the waste bag. 
got his pack of cigarettes and. went over t 
beside Vernon Sloan, who was. blinking thro 
his reading glasses at the. Saturday Evening Foot 
“Smoke, Vernon?” he said. a 
“No thanks, Mac. I smoke more. ‘than « one. or 
two a day, it only makes me cough.” 3 
“OK,” McIntyre said, lighting. one for hi 


“No thanks, Mac, not right now, Pm 
tired — think PI just read awhile.” 
“Any good articles in there this week, Ve 
“Oh, pretty good,” he said.. “Couple p 
good ones.” Then his mouth worked into a grin = 
that slowly disclosed nearly all of his very ch ir 
teeth. “Say, whats the matter with yan ni 
You feeling good or something?” pete 
“Oh, not too bad, Vernon,” he said, stretching a: 
his skinny arms and his spine. “Not too bad: 
“You finish all your writing finally? ‘Is that 
“Yeah, I guess so,” he a “My trouble is, E 
can’t think of anything to write about.” 
Looking across the aisle to where Tiny Kovacs’ A 
back sat slumped in the purple amplitude of the ae 
new robe, he walked over and laid a hand. on one. pa 
of the enormous satin shoulders. “So?” he saidi o o 
Tiny’s head swung around to glare at him, im- pn 
mediately hostile. ‘So what??? č `. > a 














| “So where’ s that beard?” 
© “Tiny wrenched open his locker, grabbed out 
the beard, and thrust it roughly into McIntyre’s 
hands. “Here,” he said. “You want it? Take it.” 

McIntyre held it up to his ears and slipped the 
string over his head. 
= tighter,” he said. “There, how’s that? Probably 
look better when I get my teeth out.” 


in his locker for the strips of bandage. “Here,” 
he said. “Take this stuff too. I don’t want no 
“> [part of it. You wanna do it, you get somebody 
i velse? E 
CE At that moment Jones came padding over, all 
> ales “Hey, you gonna do it, Mac? You change 
en your: mind?” 
“Jones, talk to this big son of a bitch,” McIntyre 
7 said through the wagging beard. “He don’t 
= wanna cooperate.” 
at AW, Jeez, . Tiny,” 
< whole thing depends on you. 
= -was your idea.” 
eet already told ya,” Tiny said. “I don’t want 
no part of it. You guys wanna do it, you find 
some other sucker.” 
- After the lights went out at ten nobody bothered 
sisi about hiding the whiskey. Men who had 
_ been taking furtive nips in the latrines all evening 
- now drank in quietly jovial groups around the 
wards, with the unofficial once-a-year blessing of 
the charge nurse. Nobody took particular notice 
when, a little before midnight, three men from C 
Ward slipped out to the linen closet to get a sheet 
and towel, then to the kitchen to get a mop handle, 
and then walked the length of the building and 
~ disappeared into the A Ward latrine. 
-= There was a last-minute flurry over the beard: 
it -hid so much of MclIntyre’s face that the effect 
of his: missing teeth was spoiled. Jones solved the 
-problem ‘by cutting away all of it but the chin 
- whiskers, which he fastened in place with bits of 
adhesive tape. “There,” he said, “that does it. 
Thats perfect. Now roll up your pajama pants, 
“Mac, so just your bare legs’ll show under the 
| sheet. Getit? Now, where’s your mop handle?” 
C “Jones, it don’t work!” Tiny called tragically. 
. He was standing naked except for a pair of white 
© woolen- socks, trying to pin the folded towel 
~ around his loins. “The son of a bitch won’t stay 
Mp tes: 
7 Jones hurried over to fix it, and finally every- 
-thing was ready. Nervously, they killed the last of 
< Jones’s rye and dropped the empty bottle into a 
laundry hamper; then they slipped outside and 
huddled in the darkness at the head of A Ward. 
| “Ready?” Jones whispered. “Okay — now.” 
He flicked on the overhead lights, and thirty 
star tled faces winced in the glare. 


Jones implored. “The 
The whole thing 



























“String ought to be a little 


But Tiny wasn’t listening. He was burrowing — 
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First came 1950, a eee j gure couche ona 
trembling staff, Jame and palsied with age; be- 
hind him, grinning and- ‘flexing: his muscles, 
danced the enormous diapered. baby- of the New 
Year. For a second or two there. was silence except 
for the unsteady tapping of the old man’s staff, and | 
then the laughter and the cheers began. a 


“Out. wievie old!” the baby bellowed over the k 
noise, and he made an elaborate- burlesque: ‘of 
hauling off and kicking the old man in the seat of > 
the pants, which caused the old man to. stagger AT 
weakly and rub one buttock as they moved up the "a 


aisle. “Out wivvte- old! In wivva newl”. n 


clustered helplessly in. the. doorway to watch, 
frowning or giggling behind their sterile masks as 
the show made its way through cheers and catcalls. 
“Out wivoie old! In wivva new! | 
In one of the private rooms a dying man 
blinked up through the window of his oxygen tent 


as his door was flung open and his light turned on: ee 
He stared bewildered at ‘the frantic toothless = > 5 


clowns who capered.at the foot of his bed; finally — 
he understood and gave them a yellow smile, and 
they moved. on to the next private room and the 


next, arriving at last in C Ward; «where their o0 


friends stood massed and laughing i in the 
There was barely time for the pouring 


drinks before all the radios blared up at once z and o 


Guy Lombardo’s band broke into Auld Lang Syne; 
then all the shouts dissolved into a great off-key 
chorus in which Tiny’s voice could be heard over | 
all the others: 


Should old acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to mind? 


Even Vernon Sloan was singing, propped up in 


bed and holding a watery highball, which he ie 
waved in time to the music. They were all singing, 


For o-o-old lang. syne, my boys, 
For o-o-old lang syne. : 


And when. the song was over the handshaking - 
began. | 
“Good luck t’ ya, boy.’ » a | 


year.” 


search of hands to. shake: under thei 
shouts and radios the words were ‘repe 





and again: “Good luck t ya,’ A “Hope = nai a 
And standing still ad o=o 
tired by Tiny Kovacs’ bed, where the purple robe kE 


aes 


it this year, boy. . 


lay thrown in careless wads and wrinkles, McIntyre — 
raised his glass and his bare-gummed smile to the : 
crowd, with Tiny’s laughter roaring in his ear 

and Tiny’s heavy arm around his neck. 





Jones ran on ahead to turn on. the lights of o 
Ward, where the ovation was even louder. Nurses 






“Same to you, boy — “hope you make it this ae 


All over Building Seven: men wandered ee 
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BY JOHN MARTIN 


A native of Massachusetts, Jonn Martin look his A.B. in French at Yale University 


and spent one of his undergraduate years studying at the Sorbonne in Paris. Since gradu- 


ation in 1958 he has lived mainly in Greece and has recently completed a novel. 


dex salt from the sea is an unusual occupa- 
tion. I did it for the first time in the summer of 
1960, when my wife and I were living on the 
island of Rhodes. We had rented a three-room 
stone farmhouse, whitewashed, as are nearly all 
Greek village houses, in Pefkes, on the southern 
coast of the island. 

Pefkes (‘‘Pines’’ in Greek) was not really a vil- 
lage. More precisely, it was a settlement of widely 
spaced houses, glistening white, separated by 
vineyards and orchards, and set in a narrow, 
sandy plain, which lay between the mountains 
and the sea. 

A strong breeze blew steadily in Pefkes, whis- 
tling tirelessly through the groves of pines, making 
one cool just by the sound of it. But the same 
summer wind grew icy in the winter, and at the 
start of the November rainy season the village was 
left vacant, save for an old hermit who did not 
mind the cold enough to avoid it. 

Pefkes was important because of its vineyards 
and orchards, which provided, for those who 
owned land, a small but regular cash income. 
The vineyards produced a single crop of red and 
white grapes each year, most of which were 
bought up for a song by the wine company that 
has a monopoly on the island. The orchards 
yielded figs and almonds, crops which found a 
ready market. The orchards of the few wealthy 
families distinguished themselves by their pome- 


granate trees. Pomegranates were considered 
great delicacies, especially by people who had 
none on their land. 

When we took a house, we had to take over its 
farmland, also. The landlord assumed that this 
was what we were renting, and we paid a price 
equal to the value of the grapes, almonds, and figs 
that would be ours at the end of the summer. It 
came to about fifteen dollars a month, which indi- 
cates the scale of the economy. He threw in the 
house without further charge. We could not com- 
plain, nor could we be openly pleased, for we soon 
learned that by Pefkes standards the rent we 
paid was steep. 

The people in Pefkes lived by a relatively simple 
economy. As little money as possible changed 
hands. They paid for nothing that work alone 
could provide. It was not unusual for a family to 
make a laborious, two-day trip to one of the vil- 
lages high in the mountains to buy wheat, for 
baking bread, at a small saving. 

We had to be careful with our money, in order 
not to lose face with these people. An unwritten 
code existed which we sensed immediately. By 
it, anyone who spent money needlessly was a fool, 
unless he was extremely wealthy, which we were 
not. These people would do anything for a person 
they respected; nothing for one they did not. 
Once you lost their respect, you never got it back. 
And no one likes to be thought a fool. 


Photograph from GRIECHENLAND by Detlef Michael Noack, copyright © Rembrandt-Verlag, Berlin, 1957. 
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An exam lë- of extreme Grapality 4 i Pefikes was 
p the collecting of sea salt. Some time passed before 
~~ we became aware of it. We used to buy our salt 
in blue packages which sold for about a nickel and 
were made up on the island. It wasn’t especially 
` good salt — not very strong, and usually damp — 
but, as far as we knew, it was the only kind avail- 
“ables: -The idea of making our own salt, of course, 
“never occurred to us. 
v It was August before I discovered the possibility, 
and rather by chance, at that. I learned then that 
sea salt, carefully made, was highly prized, and 
rightly so, because the quality was good. It was a 
: “commodity. available in unlimited quantity to 
- people living along the coast. They frequently 
traded it in the inland villages for wheat, plums, 
ae apricots, and peaches. Even sponge divers ac- 
~ cepted it in exchange for their sponges. Collecting 
sea salt w as not eek but it was worth the trouble. 





A nap oa to > spearfish that summer, and had 
E got the habit of going down to the sea early in the 
, ~ morning, shortly after sunrise, when the fish were 
vstill feeding. I would stay in the water a few hours 
“(the Aegean is too warm in the summer to give 
_ you a chill) and return home before the sun was 
high. : 
| Spearfishing was méri an excuse for exploring 
the coastline underwater. There was no shortage 
of fish, but I rarely caught one. I did not need to. 
_ Stefanos, a fisherman friend of ours, used to give 
= us all the fish we could eat, simply out of hospital- 
no ity to us as foreigners. 
<- With the exception of the beach area, the shore 
-at Pefkes was craggy. It hada peculiar type. of 
-fock which I have not seen elsewhere, deceptively 
Sharp, 90 that you could easily cut yourself while 
> -just by. brushing against it. It was 
vol in origin, sandy-colored, with a brittle, 
‘rusty texture like the clinker that forms in a coal 
urnace. Craters of varying sizes covered the rock’s 
rface, and the sides of each crater ended in a 
ry, jagged rim. It was on the rim that you cut 
a yourself; The rock didn’t look so sharp, but I 
soon learned not to walk on it with bare feet. 
= The water was transparent, but the depths were 
= murky, and the holes in the underwater rocks 
completely black. All the colors — the blues, the 
whites, and the browns — -had a cloudiness in the 
| “morning which: they lost later in the day, when the 
sun was overhead. ‘None of the contours of rocks, 
sand, or. vegetation were sharply defined. Even 
the fish moved slowly, meditatively, pulling now 
and then on bits of moss that grew on the rocks. If 
I moved discreetly, they hardly took notice of me. 
© Sometimes I would send my harpoon knifing 
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-you know anything about them,” 





down among a school “af fish, just to shake them 
briefly out of their trance. . eS 

After two hours I would come out, ree and l 
almost always empty-handed. My fishing ia was 
a source of amusement in Pefkes. p 

On my way back from the sea one. Marat P 
mor rame I P at the farmhouse which sie 





” His "wife, Maria, was e ap a 
out in the yard. in “the ‘shade. of a tree, pic ng i 
pebbles out of a mountain of lentils which she was 
getting ready for lunch. T stopped on the path. fo. | 
talk with her. All went well until she spied the — 
package of salt. ee | 

“How much did you pay o itp? ae asked. 

“A drachma and a hati” i a admitted. | Maria | 
was horrified, tye 





She didn’ t wait fot me to answer, ‘bute cated Ti i 
Stefanos to come outside. He paused i in the door-- 
way, squinting against the sun. His skin, which — 
had a tan all year round, had grown a shade | 
darker in the last month. Maria kept giving me: + 
disapproving looks. My embarrassment i increased, o ~ 

“You see that he’s’ ‘bought a-p ack 
said Maria, pointing: out the 
husband. a oy oe 

Instead. of getting ayd in his finn; 3 as a half f 
expected, Stefanos seemed amused. To my sur- 
prise, and relief, he took my part. ‘What do you. 
want him to-do?” he admonished Maria. “You ` E 
know he’s an American, and he’s lived in Boston. ~ 
That’s a big city. He doesn’ t know how to make 
salt. He can come with me the next time I go, in ees 
two days.. You’ve got to learn these things before eee 
















He turned to me and said, “There isn’t euch o Ee a 
learn. Making sält is hard work. It means carry- 
ing a lot of sea water, but there’s nothing tricky to 
it. I’m going out with the boat the day after to- 
morrow. Come along if you want to.’ 

I had often gone fishing with Stefanos in’ his 
boat. He was good at it. Several times, when the 
sea was rough and the boats near us caught. noth 
ing, Stefanos. pulled in his usual three or more 
kilos of fish. He knew exactly where the floor of 
the sea was rocky or sandy, characteri tics whi 
change in the twinkling of an eye when the | 
drifts a bit with the current. (Fish ct he 
hooks on sandy ground, but hooks catch on rocks, as 
and the fish steal the bait. Still, the fish live in the 
rocks, and you must be near shen: It is a matter 
of close calculation.) Stefanos was seldom mis- 
taken. With the help of a few landmarks on shore, 
he knew exactly where the fish would bite. | 





















vas not very accomplished myself. I used a 
lot of bait, but caught few fish. Someone less pa- 
t might have become irritated with me, but 
Stefanos didn’t mind. He made up for my bun- 
gling by catching as many as five fish at a throw. 
= We worked with nylon lines, but no poles. 

_ Each line had ten hooks, baited with tiny shrimps. 

_ Stefanos had two pieces of cow horn. attached to 


the rail like oarlocks, and we let our lines out over — 


them. Stopping. the. fish from nibbling away the 
‘bait was a touch-and-go proposition, demanding 
the quickness of a boxer’s jab. Stefanos had it. 
If he was. willing to have me along when he went 
ban % for salt, I was ready to go. When he explained to 
Sa ME that I could ¢ cut his work in half, it was settled. 






ee we dave later we met outside his house at six 
thirty in the morning. The sun had just risen, and 
the sand. underfoot was still cold from the night. 
We cut across country, ‘toward the bay where his 
: riding at anchor, past houses where peo- 
y€ inning to > wake and light their wood 









ark. reën of grape leaves dotted the 
ground. I had once asked Stefanos how the vines 
got sufficient nourishment to grow. The earth was 
sandy. Half the wells in Pefkes contained water so 
salty it could not be drunk. “Thats how it is” and 
aa shrug of the shoulders were all the answer I got. 
A superfluous question, as far as he was concerned. 
anos was in his usual Shing outfit — blue 

















vi ho loved trees, Had never let him cut 
Trees are scarce in 
| S “concerning them are 
nos had used up his capital waiting for 
olicy. As a result, he was left with 
n open dinghy, fifteen feet long. 
Lene: sea was usually calm in the morning, but 
that. day it-was choppy. We set out for a small 
-island of bare rock not far from shore. The wind 
was strong, but since the distance was short, we 
didn’t put the sail up. Stefanos rowed standing 
up, facing forward. He leaned his weight into 
every stroke, pushing the oars away from him. 
"The oars were long and heavy with thick handles, 
which he gripped loosely. He flicked them in a 
half turn with each stroke, a motion that made the 
=. rowing seem effortless. We moved along at a fair 
A clipy waves knocking against the bow. 
Je anchored the boat in the lee of the island, 
well out of the current. The water was a light, 
Ue ; Waügpatent green where it lapped against the rock, 
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deepening to a chilly blue farther out, where the | 
wind stirred up whitecaps. I watched the anchor 
strike bottom, sending up a cloud of mud and, 
causing a school of silverfish to dart for cover... — i 
The rock was the same volcanic kind which : 
lined the shore, its surface riddled with- shallow, i 
jagged craters. Stefanos jumped from the boat, 
looping the bow rope around a protruding fist in 
the rock. He yelled for me to hand over the twò — 
large empty cans stored in the bow. Before I got ` 
out, he had me exchange my new sneakers for an 
old and battered pair of his. Later, when I saw _ 
how the rock ripped into them, I was thankful. © 
Stefanos was soon at work, filling. his tin at th 
water’s edge, carrying it back toward the r 
of the rock, and dumping the water into on 
craters. I followed his example. The 
about four gallons each, but when I filled m 
the top, water splashed all over me because 
footing was so uneven. The sneakers, seve ze 
too big, were soon soaking and very. slipper 
Once I was not careful about where I stepped, and 
my feet slid from underneath me. I broke the fall 
with my hand. and got a deep gash across: the 
palm. 2 
We worked steadily, : making trips back: aged : 
forth from the water’s edge, filling every one of the - 
craters in turn. It was heavy going, even with a — 
half-filled tin. Some of the craters required ten or — 
fifteen buckets of water before they were full. 
Those located in the middle of the. rock we 
good distance away, and they were th 
Stefanos, more accustomed to the work t 
seemed to get less tired. We did not stop to res 
nor did we say much. to each other. We had 
finish before the sun rose too high. Otherwise, w 
ran the danger of sunstroke. Two and a ha 
hours went by before we P the. last erdir 
ing crater full with water. 7 
For the rest of the day I did nothing: but lie 
around. I was thoroughly exhausted. ‘One sum- 
mer, I had had a job loading trucks, but it had ~ 
been a long time since I had done any heavy” 
carrying. : 
It took the better part of a week on my musėles: se 
to unstiffen. In the meantime, we left the salt 
water to evaporate in the craters. After five days, 
crystals of salt began to form. We watched them 
carefully. The crystals had to be hard enough so 
that they would not dissolve or break up as we 
gathered them. Once the salt fully dries in ‘the | 
craters, it is no longer clean and retains an un- =. 
pleasant mineral taste from the rock. It has to be 
taken out when the crystals are well formed but ~ 
still moist. If the correct moment passes by, it- 
means beginning again, carrying buckets of water 
and refilling every one of the craters. re. 
Evaporation stopped when the sun went down, 













































‘SO we did ‘not. havel to 5 wateh the salt at nighttime. 
` But: then there was a more treacherous hazard, 
_ thieves. Stefanos had once had his salt stolen, and 
he took no chances. Our salt began to crystallize 
at the time of the full moon, when the danger 
_ from thieves was greatest. Salt can be collected in — 
a toe bright moonlight with the greatest of ease. 
Stefanos insisted on standing watch in his boat 
on the last two nights before we gathered the salt. 
= I had an interest, too, in seeing that all our hard 
< work did not go for nothing, and I went with him. 
- On.-the second night, our boat was moored near 
the. shore, in the protection of a small inlet. Not 
long. after one o’clock, we heard the sound of an 
< outboard motor approaching. We waited for the 
| boat to come nearer, speculating on who might be 
t. Before long, it came into view and pulled 
| in alongside the rock. The two men aboard cut 
the en nd anchored the boat. They talked in 
at arely. reached us across the water. 
n jumped ashore. The other threw. 
ets for collecting the salt. Stefanos 
d them. They: were brothers from a 
village, Lardos. 
| efanos stood. up and began rowing out to the 
rock, his cigarette between his lips. He rowed 
2 quietly, and there was enough wind to cover the 
= sound of the oars as they dipped in and out of the 
~ water. The men did not notice us until our boat 
crossed a patch of moonlight, midway to the rock. 
As we entered the light, they spotted us. Without 
a word, they threw their baskets quickly back in 
- the boat, took up anchor, started the engine, and 
i -headed back i in the direction from which they had 
come: 
oe Silanes. stopped rowing. He stood where he 
was, holding the oars, as we drifted slowly out of 
the moonlight. He watched the men until their 
oat disappeared. He- did not mention them 
gain, except to mutter curses under his breath. ~~ 
"The: following morning, we came back to the 
_ rock for the last time to gather our salt. It took us 
less than an hour to finish, going from crater to 
T, our salt. piling higher and higher, making 
ite mountains in the baskets. My muscles had 
lost their tightness, so I bent down with relative 
a p heaping handfuls from the craters. 
The gashi in my palm had not yet healed. I had 
it well bandaged, but I made slower progress than © 
Stefanos. We scooped out the moist salt gently, in 
order not to iata the aye of silt which had 
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collected at the otiiin of ee eaters. The last bit 
of salt near the bottom we left, to avoid. picking up 
any of the dirt. When all the craters were emptied, 
we had collected five full baskets of salt. 

Back at Stefanos’ house, under the. approving © 
eye of Maria, we spread the glistening contents of 
our baskets out in the sun to complete the drying 
process. Three more days in the sun and the salt 


_ was bone dry, ready for. the table. 


It shone so brightly in the sun that you sould a 
not look directly at it. Its white color was ab- 
solutely pure. The crystals were softer and less 
compressed than those of mined salt, flaky and ee tL 
easily crushed between. the fingers. Its flavor was. . 
mild to the point where you could eat it pleasantly is 
alone, without e: any of the sharpness ofa - 
stronger salt. 

My wife and I had our rae to try it out that 
night. Maria and Stefanos invited: ‘us fora supper _ 
of horta, a green vegetable. similar to spinach which 
grows wild on the hillsides. I had eaten. ‘horta 
before, and I had not cared much for it. ‘Since it. 
meant an afternoon of gathering for Maria, I felt o 
that I should tell her. She told me not to worry; 
the way she cooked it, I would be sure to like it. I 
took her at her word, and she went off, to collect 
the greens. Bak ee 

Maria was anxious that from the start we hai ld eee 
have the proper appreciation for sea salt fee 
night she had us use the salt on everything, includ- a ee 
ing the bread (which was unsalted). The. degree — : 
to which it brought out t the wheat flavor in the 
bread was surprising. a a 

It made the same improvement. in vibe koria 
Other times, horta had been served to me cold. — 
Maria dished it out from boiling water onto plates 
on which she had spread a layer of olive oil. The 
steaming horta drew the oil upward, until it was 
thoroughly saturated. She handed us our plates 












with the confidence of a first-class chef, standing = 00 
by triumphantly as we squeezed on a bit of lemon 
juice and added the salt. It was delicious. 

After dinner, Stefanos and I divided our salt. I | 
took one fourth of what we had gathered — _ 
Stefanos . 


enough to last approximately | a year. 
kept the rest, the majority of which h „traded for 
sponges, wheat, and the like. split > was a fait 
one. My cut was large enough for. a begi mér and =- 7o ga, 
as a foreigner, I was not able to enter. into the dtor 
trading side of the venture. A year’s supply 
all my wife and I needed. S 















JUDGE 
JOHN M. MURTAGH 


THE DERELICTS 
OF SKID ROW 


A graduate of the public schools and of the 
College of the City of New York who took his 
law degree at Harvard in 1934, Joun M. 
Murraau served as chief magistrate to the 
cily of New York from 1950 to 1960, when 
he was appointed chief justice of the Court 
of Special Sessions. “I first became con- 
cerned with the Bowery and its habitués in 
1950, shortly after my appointment as chief 


magistrate,” he tells us. 


eat are at least half a million derelicts 
throughout the United States. Yes, there is a skid 
row in your home town, be it West Madison 
Street in Chicago, Mission Street in San Francisco, 
the Bowery in New York, the Tenderloin in Phila- 
delphia, Congress Street in Houston, Main Street 
in Kansas, the freight yard on the outskirts of 
town, or the blighted alley up the street from the 
village theater. 

My skid row is New York City’s Bowery. For 
more than a century, the Bowery has been a kind 
of magnet for the miserable, for men and women 
seeking a dark place of escape. It is dotted with 
scores of moldering tan, red-brick, and blackened- 
frame flophouses, some dating back a hundred 
years. On its lonely beat live thousands of grimy 
unfortunates in almost every stage of decay. 

A goodly portion of the drunks currently ar- 
rested in New York City are arraigned in night 
court, held since 1940 in the modern Criminal 
Courts Building in lower Manhattan, a little to 
the south and west of the Bowery, and within a 
stone’s throw of the historic Five Points area. 
Court is conducted in an imposing, mahogany- 
walled, air-conditioned courtroom. 

I remember vividly the evening I first presided 





in night court. Court had been in session less 
than half an hour when a platoon of derelicts from 
the Bowery, twenty in number, made their ap- 
pearance. The procession was slow, solemn, and 
sad. 


The court officer read the complaint: ‘*. . . and _ z 


that the said defendants did annoy and disturb 
pedestrians.” He recited in detail the words that 
accused the defendants of disorderly conduct in 
violation of Section 722, Subdivision 2, of the 
Penal Law. 

I looked at the tragic figures lined up before the 
bench — unshaven, drunken, dirty, down-and- 
out. Notwithstanding the impressive judicial 
setting, one was aware only of a compound of 
smell, noise, dirt, drunkenness, and sweating people 
packed into a big, but crowded, courtroom. 

“You have a right to an adjournment to secure 
counsel or witnesses.” The court officer went 
slowly on with the usual formula. 

“How do you plead, guilty or not guilty?” 

The twenty pleaded guilty, one after another. 
Most of them were still drunk. I recognized one 
of the derelicts, Joe Kelly — tall, rawboned, his 
coarse white hair worn long and raggedly cut, his 
clothes filthy and tattered — as having been be- 
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_ fore me previously in district court and as having 
- received a suspended sentence from me earlier 
- that same week. 

When I inquired facetiously if he were following 
me around, he hesitated, and I added, by way of 
explanation: “It seems you manage to get ar- 
rested whenever I am presiding.” 

At that, a mischievous smile crept over Kelly’s 
3 gaunt Irish face with its week’s stubble of beard, 
and a gleam of sardonic humor flashed in his 
pale-blue eyes. “Sure and you can’t blame me, 
© your Honor, if you don’t get promoted,” he 

_ replied. 
I joined in the laughter, and then sent the 
twenty defendants out to be fingerprinted. 

An hour later they returned to the courtroom. 
Several received suspended sentences. The others, 


© who had a number of previous convictions, re- 


ceived fifteen or thirty days in the workhouse and 


o went.on their way to jail like a shadow parade of 


| < the hulks of sunken ships. Sunken men, gone. 


a Their collective smell still fouled the air. 


=- Almost of necessity I had followed the tradi- 


tional sentencing policy that if a drunk is not too 
~ seedy and says he has a job, he is given a sus- 
-pended sentence; otherwise, he is given fifteen or 


thirty days, depending on his condition. When I 


finished imposing the sentences, it occurred to me 


that most of them would be back again in a 
matter of days « or weeks after their release. 

This brought to mind Joe Kelly. But Kelly was 

gone. He had not returned from the fingerprint 


room with the other nineteen derelicts. Con- 
sternation reigned. 
~ “Relax,” I said to the court staff. “Sentence 


suspended.” 
The suspension of Kelly’s sentence for a second 
time within a week, this time in absentia, dispelled 
_ the panic and spared the arresting officers, Roy 
_ Nelson and Bob McCoy, the necessity of account- 


oes ing to their superiors for the escape of a prisoner. 


“Next case!’ called the clerk explosively. 
“Officer Riley and ten peddlers. j 
Night court was itself again. One arraignment 


a followed another until shortly before 2 a.m., when 


the last arraignment was over. 
“Good night, Judge,” said the clerk. 

_ “Good night,” I responded as I proceeded into 
chambers with the court officer. 
And there on a sofa was Joe Kelly in a deep 
_ sleep of peace. 

“Don’t disturb him, lét him sleep,” I whispered 
as I donned my coat and departed. 


Nii court is truly the dismal dumping ground 
for the also-rans of society. The faces that had 
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stood before the bench ae night: Haunted me in 
the days that followed. Not fully appreciating 
the enigmatic nature of the problem, I vowed, 
somewhat naively, not only to do something about 
it but to do it quickly. 

Nelson and McCoy, the arresting officers, were 
known to the Bowery habitués as “ragpickers.” 
Their daily assignment was the rounding up of 
derelicts along the Bowery from Chatham Square 
to Cooper Square, the most miserable mile in the 
United States. 


A tour of duty with them a week | 


later made more vivid the tragic picture I had 


witnessed in night court. 

Nelson was. a tall, lean man in his fifties, with 
closely cropped brown hair, a sallow face, and 
amiable brown eyes.. He wore a gray suit on the 
job and was always chewing. gum. McCoy, a 
small, stocky man in his forties, was the pugilist 
of the pair. 
known as the “pie wagon.” 
gregarious, did most of the talking. . 


‘“There’s one,” said Nelson. We were piece a E 


They worked from a patrol wagon 
Nelson, the more 


ing up the Bowery and approaching Rivington oe 


Street. We pulled over to the curb and parked. 
A man lay sprawled on the sidewalk. Nelson and 


I went over to him. McCoy went to have a look | 


up the street. 


The derelict was a huge man, He was only 
and K 
graying stubble on his sunken cheeks made him 





about forty-two, but grime, malnutrition, 


look much older. An unlabeled pint bottle con- 
taining a pinkish fluid lay at his side. He had no 
socks, and his bare feet protruded through holes in 
the soles of his shoes, his big toes sticking out of 
the uppers. A zephyr of alcohol confirmed an 
already obvious diagnosis. 

“Well,” Nelson said, “darned if it isn’t Andy. 
He’s been around for years. Let’s go for a ride, 
fella.” He pointed to the man’s hands. “See the 
pink stains between the fingers? Canned heat.” 

McCoy returned, and Andy tottered wearily 
into the wagon. With that we resumed our tour, 
and before we reached Stanton Street, Nelson 
pointed out the Salvation Army shelter. “That’s 
the ‘Sally, ” he said. “The Army is truly dedi- 


cated; they run a clean flop. But it’s not cheap - — 


most of the guys pay seventy-five cents or a buck.’ p 


In front of the Sally was a line of sodden un- a a OO 
fortunates waiting patiently and silently on ‘thé == ot 
street. “They're waiting for the gates to open next 
“No 


door at the Bowery Mission,” said Nelson. 
grub and no flop unless you first listen to the 
preacher,” he observed. “The mess line winds 
through the chapel.” 

At Third Street we turned east, and in a door- 
way just off the Bowery sat two drunks surrounded 
by cans of refuse. An empty bottle lay on the 
sidewalk in front of them. Nelson and McCoy 





| roused them, ade them in the wagon, and drove 
‘off. They, too, were well known to the police. 
i ` Down the street we passed the “Muni.” 
= “Anyone can get a warm flop and some grub 
“here” said Nelson. 
The “Muni” is the Men’s Shelter conducted by 
the city’s Department of Welfare. Formerly a 
Y.M.C.A. residence, the Muni is the hub of Bowery 
life. In the winter several thousand stand in line 
for chow. Some six hundred are given lodging; 
several thousand are sent to commercial flop- 
- ~ houses with a ticket for a night’s bed, courtesy of 
= ‘the city. 
. “Drunk or sober, any time of the day or night, 
as guy is welcome at the Muni,” mused Nelson. 
When the pie wagon was full, we proceeded 
z ‘With our quarry back down the Bowery into 
Chinatown and to the Elizabeth Street station 
. -house. As I prepared to leave, Nelson made a 
_ parting observation: “These bums are endless,” 
he said. “Arrest fifty tonight, and you'll find 
fifty more. tomorrow night. And the next night. 
And the next: Sometimes I think we ought just 
to drop” them at the Muni, rather than bother you 
adges.” T 





















JINCE at time, I have tried to fathom the 
enigma that is the Bowery mile of misery. I have 
= visited social agencies and missions in and near 
© the Bowery. I have made the acquaintance of 
many of those whose lives are dedicated to helping 
nfortunate. I have become fascinated by 
oli s Anonymous, which has helped many 
problem is primarily alcoholism. I have 
i by the spiritual zeal of men such as 
Rig Reverend Monsignor Charles B. Bren- 
ho ‘conducts the Holy Name Center for 
meless Men on Bleecker Street. I have become 
ted with the personnel of the Department 
e, who operate the Muni and who con- 
ap La Guardia in Orange County, a rest 
for the aged and infirm. I have come to 
< realize. that, as inadequate as the city’s program 
may be, it is properly regarded by the experts as 
“probably the most highly developed community 
program for the care of the homeless” in the 
~ United States. 
_ LT have attended the Summer School of Alcohol 
Studies of Yale University (I now boast I got my 
-law at Harvard, my alcohol at Yale). I collabo- 
rated with the commissioner of welfare in the es- 
tablishment of a rehabilitation center at Hart 
Island and had my colleagues suspend sentence 
on all who volunteered to go to the center. I also 
7 created a special court known as the Homeless 
-> =. Mews Court to make the entire proceeding more 
_ humane, 
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The problem is almost as old as the city itself. — 
In the early 1800s, when Broadway and Chambers _ 
Street marked the outskirts of town and Times — 
Square was a wilderness, members of the City 
Watch (New York City did not yet have a police 
department) spent virtually all of their time 
rounding up derelicts in the Five Points area of 2 
the old Sixth Ward. 7 

In 1845 a police department was created; "o 
marily to deal with Bowery derelicts. Originally 
an amusement center, the Bowery had declined 
and by this time was well on its way to. becoming 
the city’s skid row. In the first ten. years of the 
department, the number of drunk arrest s to 





ceeded 40, 000 a year: one out of every thre 
the derelicts arrested was a woman; ete 

















Bowers On evening in 1892 he Penal admit- 
tance to a flophouse and beheld dozens of drunks : 
asleep on bare canvas cots, breathing heavily in 
the foul air. He put his handkerchief to his nose 
and exclaimed: “My God! To think that peopl 
with souls live like this!’ | 

Since the turn of the century, there jos bee 
increasingly tolerant attitude toward the Bo 
derelict, but from time to time the conscientio 3 
—- some in wicked. triumph, some in honest pity, a 
some because they recognize a community re- _ 
sponsibility — call upon the city fathers to clean- 
up the Bowery. More arrests follow fora week o or. 
two. i 
In the fall of 1935, Juday one of these periodie : 
drives, a group of derelicts was brought into night a 
court, then located in an old courthouse on W 








fest 
Fifty-fourth Street. They were charged with public 
intoxication. Many of them were still drunk. 
They were defeated men. They had no desire to | 
fight constituted authority. One after another, 
they pleaded guilty. Then the court officer called 
the next case. = > ca 
The charge was Tead: f.. and that the. ‘said ae 
defendant did then and there” commit the offense 
of . 2? The court officer rolled out the words | 
that accused the defendant of public intoxication — 
because he had been lying on the sidewalk while 
under the influence of liquor. ; 
“How do you plead, guilty « or not guilty?” The aR 
court officer’s final anea was quiet, but in- 
sistent. i 
The defendant remained silent; his eyes seemed 
to be reflecting on something lying at his feet. 








© > Magistrate Frank Oliver scrutinized him. He 
= was long unshaven, dirty beyond belief, clad lit- 
_ erally in rags, but younger than the others. He 
= would not take his eyes off the floor. 

“Look at me,” the judge said. 


“Yes, your Honor.” He spoke with a refine-. 


ment of accent that startled even the court officer. 
His brown eyes were gentle and questioning as he 
looked up. Then he seemed to find confidence 
somewhere, and he smiled as though the judge 


and he shared a little deprecatory joke. Only 


- then, in the wrinkles of his smile, could it be seen 
how fully caked and black was the dirt that 
matched his beard. 

__ “How do you plead to this charge, guilty or not 

guilty?” the judge asked. 

“Not guilty, your Honor,” he answered slowly 
and almost in a whisper, as though he were talking 
to himself. 

Then, his confidence again returning, he re- 
vealed himself as Louis Schleicher, a once promis- 
ing assistant district attorney, and he moved to 
dismiss the complaint as being insufficient on its 
face. | 

To the obvious delight of the whole crowded 
courtroom, the judge granted the motion. He 

ruled that the police must allege and prove not 
_ only that the defendant was drunk in public, but 


- that he was disorderly, that his conduct caused or 


tended to cause a breach of the peace. 
And who, indeed, is less disorderly than a 
„Bowery derelict? He sleeps on the sidewalk or in a 


| 3 doorway. In repose, he looks to be in his fifties. 


< The mouth hangs open, and some of the upper 
teeth are missing. His face is streaked with clotted 
~ blood from a gash on his forehead. He wears work 

shoes without socks, and khaki trousers. A big 
safety pin holds his ancient brown coat together at 
_ the neck. His clothes are dirty and much slept in. 
-= The skin is gray, the lips are brown. The eyes are 





L - squinted shut, perhaps against the cold morning 


light, perhaps against a dream. He is part of the 
_ street scene. He disturbs no one. Visitors who 
stroll through the Bowery expect to see him. 

_. It was not long after Louis Schleicher’s brief 
` moment of glory that Chief Magistrate Henry H. 
Curran directed that all forms of complaint and 
_ commitment dealing with the charge of public 


intoxication be forwarded to judicial headquarters. 


He then had the forms destroyed. He was seeking 
-thereby to implement Judge Oliver’s decision and 


A to preclude the police from thereafter invoking the 
<> statute against public intoxication, confining the 


arrest of derelicts to instances in which they are at 
least allegedly guilty of disorderly conduct. As a 
result, the public-intoxication statute has never 


of _ since been used in New York City, and drunk 
_ arrests made under the disorderly-conduct statute 
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constitute only approximately 3 percent of the 
total arrests. | a ee 

This is what Police Chief William H. Parker of 
Los Angeles had in mind when, in arguing against 
a proposed reduction in the annual budget of his 
department for the year 1959, he suggested wryly 
that perhaps the department should abandon its 
policy of harassing drunks in favor of the “New 
York system, where drunks are left to lie in the 
gutter,” er | 

Los Angeles each year has nearly 100,000 
public-intoxication arrests, in marked contrast 
with New York City, where no such arrests are 
made. In New York, arrests of skid-row derelicts 
are limited to instances in which the drunk is at 
least allegedly disorderly or dangerous and amount 
to fewer than 15,000 a year. 

Chief Parker implied that the policy of not 
harassing derelicts is peculiar to New York City. 
He is right. Night after night in other cities, the 
police pick up drunks on the street — filthy, 
battered,: sick, unutterably pathetic — and lock 
them up in the “drunk tank.” In the morning 
they are released or sentenced to a short term in 
jail, only to be picked up again soon after their 
release. Virtually all of these chronic drunks are 
recidivists. Many of them have been arrested 


several hundred times. Approximately one mil- ee 


lion arrests annually — almost half the criminal 
arrests in states throughout the country — are _ 
so-called public-intoxication arrests. More than 
half of the population of county jails throughout 
the United States is comprised of persons com- 
mitted for public intoxication. 





Wa do cities other than New York persist in an 
inhumane and unchristian approach to the skid- 
row derelict? Can we properly bear malice in our 
hearts for the poorest among us— empty, be- 
wildered souls, born in the image of God — whose 
degradation our society and our culture helped 
create? 

Incarceration never cured a derelict, never did — 
and never will. The problem of the skid-row _ 


derelict is basically social, medical, and ‘spiritual 


in nature. Whether the derelict is a true alcoholic | 


or merely a problem drinker, he usually has a a 
much more deep-seated pathology, an emotional 


disturbance, if you will, that is an enigma to all of 
the disciplines. The penal approach to his prob- 
lem is at best but a feeble attempt to repair damage 
done in early childhood. 

Why, then, do judges go right on sentencing 
men and women through an endlessly revolving 
door? Don’t they know the folly and futility of it 
all? Of course they do. But they say, “This is 
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dependi on where you are. If someone 
o carry a canoe on my shoulders from 
; Sae to Centr al Park, and then 





SE ca not: with. equanimity, at least without 
; a matter of the context. For one 
ig, there are fewer appropriate diversions on 

O Fifth Avenue. Even if I were John Kieran, I 
_ couldn’t hope to flush a ruffed grouse at the base 

; e iape. State iaa Sa I have 















The p et ] have'i in aad came near the end 
an eight-day canoe trip that my wife and I took 
hrough the central part of Algonquin Park, an 
of 2750 square miles in eastern Ontario lying 
tween Georgian Bay and the Ottawa River. 
- Geologically speaking, the park lies on the south- 

ern edge of the Canadian Shield, which extends 
=o from the Great Lakes to the Arctic; like the 
~  Quetico-Superior area farther to the west, it is a 

_ canoeist’s dream of small and middle-sized lakes 


~ The Portage,” watercolor by Winslow Homer. 





py PAUL BROOKS 


aun Brooks is a rugged canoeist whose holidays are spent ea orplor E 
er ole areas of ‘wilderness i in North America. In earlier ATLANTIC articles he has. described the Queti Siberi i 
he Great i Smoky Mountains, and Isle Royale. He here lakes us to Algonquin Park. 


onnected by rivers and relatively easy portages. 
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Charaplahs who makes i cal ae ition of ~ 
the area. An early map identifies it therély as 
“Grande chasse de cerfs et de caribous.” It is 


naturally a forest region; the thin soil will support S 


trees, but not agriculture. Before the lumbermen 


arrived in the 1870s, the eastern part of the park a ~ 


was covered with a splendid stand of white and — 
red pine, of which a few patches still remain; the — 
western part, by sugar maple and yellow birch. — 
Despite the. promises of the land-development . 


companies, efforts to farm the cleared land were 


doomed to failure. A few farsighted individuals: . 
realized that the forest cover of this. high country 
was a vital protection to the water: yi 
rivers that flowed out of it. And so, happily, 
there was no more quick cash to be made 
vate exploitation, in 1893 the area was preser 
as a park “for the use and enjoyment of the peo-~ 
ple.” Nowadays, along the. highway. which cuts 

through the park’s southwest corner, it is used- 
to the limit; there is scarcely room for the wash 

lines between the tents. Yet, twenty miles and a 
dozen portages away, we had managed to’ find 
complete solitude and a true sense of wilderness. © 

By the time we reached the three-mile portage, 
we had been in the woods for a week. After the 


























rti ages, the onbo motors had been 
-One outboard can shatter the peace 
arh iti is as eee in a wilder- 





1er ae eras in contrast with those 
areas where man and his own works dominate 
the landscape, is hereby recognized as an area 
where the earth and its community of life are un- 
trammeled by man, where man himself is a part of 
the natural | community, a. visitor who does not 
in and whose travels leave only trails.” 

rat definition, we had reached something 
i ld ress the third night out, with three 










yopulous campgrounds. 
<“ ened to catch us in an area of mosquito-ridden 
_ flats. and: cattail marsh after an exhausting series 
of short portages around rapids of which we had 
long since lost count. 
mp on the only dry ground in sight, a steep 
side where. no one in his right mind would 
: ed: to pitch a tent. The only “tram- 













. cowpaths in arepo Vermont pasture — had 
apparently been made by moose, and the only 
creature to have altered the landscape was the 

_ beaver. Our own travels had been by canoe and 

trail, and as visitors all we asked was to remain 





rair ank | at our hark, wë Sesion 
: ee a fiverpe nt buck quietly watching us 
TY the. marshy flats to the. eastward. ~ His 
antlers were in velvet; in the low rays of the setting 
“sun, that theatrical light which gives such depth 
= and texture to a. landscape, his coat was an incred- 

o ibly warm, deep russet. Looking back on that 
evening, I can think of worse places to be be- 

oe enighted: | a, 





















op X ow, four r days and several lakes later, 





J and a stretch of river between us and the 
Darkness had threat- 


We had been forced to. 

































We were up at ee after: a ieee in aks the | 
full moon had emerged from a silver sliver of cloud 
in a scene that not a thousand kitchen calendars _ 
could spoil and the loon calls had sounder “eerier. 
than ever by moonlight. No ray of pe 
to the forest floor; we should hav 
fast in the damp shade and strike th 3 
heavy with dew. But before I had pulled up 
first tent peg, the lake was. already alight with 
bright blanket of incandescent. mist, on which 
floated, apparently some feet above the surface, ` 
a boat-shaped island with | a ‘single windblown ie 
pine for a mast. pes i 
Reminded inevitably of a ae paitia; I 
realized how true it is that, as art historians have =- 
pointed out, we see landscape in terms of man- 
made pictures. A beautiful view is quite. literally x 
“picturesque.” Every grove of big trees is com-. 
pared by somebody to a Gothic cathedral. -Vice 
versa, however, how many tourists see the : soari : 
columns of Notre Dame i in terms. of ee ores 








vation of our taste ‘or. “waldness- ay "henceforth 
depend more on the camera than on the brush. _ 

Partir cest mourir un peu applies to leaving ao: 
wilderness as well as to leaving. a friend: When — 
you are literally pulling up stakes and- folding pe 
your tent, you are aware how swift is the tr insițion 
between a and oma T ; 











A reeni portage, when you have to go “Hack oe 
for your knapsacks, means a nine-mile walk, and = - 
there would be at least one stretch of paddling. : 
and a shorter portage on top of that. And as yet. 
we weren’t even at the beginning of the long por- 
tage trail. Hefting the three knapsacks t to be sure 









-that the weight was ‘evenly distributed; we ‘stowed : 
-them in the canoe and “spread the tent to dry in . 


the sun. The. water now was glassy calm, in pleas- 





ant contrast to 
lakes.were covered with whitecaps and the north 
| wind, ae throught. the connecting river val- 








Boy VEN ie the best conditions, ‘with a compass 


cannot-— always head straight for a portage. 
From a few feet above the surface, a canoeist can 


-a newborn caterpillar can visualize the whole leaf 
-on which he nibbles. This time, however, it was 
easy. Even though the mouth of the river by 
~ which we expected to find the spot was entirely 
-hidden | in underbrush, there was an obvious 
opening: nearby, among the big trees, and when 
> we landed we could hear the murmur of the invisi- 
ble stream. Bits of the trail having been flooded 















the portage was little traveled, and we had been 

varned against getting lost in amaze of abandoned 
2 lumber roads.. However, it doesn’t take a Daniel 
~ Boone to tell when: a trail has been walked on, even 


Not far 










A falking pie a sans on your shoulders has its 
- pros and cons. The human frame best accommo- 
dates” weight pearing ee down, as ad Ja- 
















‘fi if y-pound o on my back, “And às you 
pick your way along a Jog or from stone to stone 













help you to keep your balances, like the long rod of 
the tightrope walker. But under a a canoe you are a 





and. knock you. off balance. After a “while your 
collarbone begins to ache, though this is no great 
problem if you have a fixed yoke bolted to the 
-gunwale; the pads slowly shape themselves to 
¿> your shoulders as a shoe shapes itself to your foot. 
When you want to rest, you keep your eye out for 
= a convenient limb or a narrow V between two 
: ie where you wedge the bow with the stern 





no more see all the convolutions of a lake than 


| strictly straight bead and down. In these circum-. 
a ernie a narrow twisting trail is a nightmare, 
ae di camed up by Arthur Rackham reach- 


ie first leg of the trip, when the | 





and adequate map, one cannot — or, at least, I 


«shell. 


So, a were my bem ibo 


on the ground and 80. >. slip : 


n minutes 








For a middle-aged. des : 
quin Indian. blood, a patte 
carrying and five Bon 
right. | 






















Here a little diyana coñditionii ing ap ie oie 
man friend of mine > who likes | to: ae \ ates 





canoe wandering around. ou pasture cach": morn- 


R ing before train time, like a snapping turtle looking moe 
~ for a place to lay its eggs. | 


= by beavers and only recently made passable again, - 


But on the long portage, T blessed every minute 7 A 


-of those dry runs. Our first’ rest, to be sure, came — 


early; we--were barely- on our way before we- 


reached the site of an old lumber camp and paused © 


to sort out the grown-over roads from the proper — 
trail... The -grassy clearing was sweet with the. 

smell of ripe. raspberries‘ in the sun. An aban- 
doned lumber camp is like a frontier fortin a long- 
forgotten war. A few. earthworks r remain to 
one of the former scene of carnage, but the fosses: 
are mostly filled in, and the dusty. parade ground. <a. 










is long since clothed with green. If one can forget. __ 
the great trees: that fell i inthe battle, an Spei arca A 


like this has a charm all its own. -< 


As we rested, I recalled ‘the paiticularly a < 


tive spot where we had. spent the second night 
of our trip. After a morning’s ‘upwind: paddling E 
and a rather rough passage through the outlet of - 
a lake, with the waves piling up in the shallows, 
we had. come-to a smooth: stretch of water above .. 


an old dam. of giant. moss-covered. logs. Rising ne af 
“through the lush grass: of the nearby clearing, like 


half-sunken. hulks in a. harbor, were the ruins of — 
bunkhouses and stables, surrounded now by siza- - 


“ble second-growth spruce and fir, some of them 
- perfect specimen trees that managed to come up 
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through the heavy turf apart from their fellows, ae S 
in the manner of field pines on an abandoned New oo 


England farm. 


Here were sun-loving butterflies and ee N 
field flowers strange to. find in a wilderness: 


meadowsweet, yarrow, devil’s-paintbrush. -Being i 
an “edge”: where environments: n . | 
meadow, brush, forest — it was rich in 
from the myrtle warblers that were. feeding ona 
hatch of fly a few inches above the water to the | 
swifts swooping far overhead. Every snag seemed 
to have its olive-sided flycatcher, and cedar wax- 
wings darted about the clearing; but if there is _ 
one bird that I shall always associate with this 









O remind 


















-indeed, with this whole trip— it is the 
-winged crossbill. We had heard the trilling 
song of the crossbills from the canoe, and now 
$ -we watched them flocking amid the treetops as 
O they fed on the cones, the males bright spots of 

rosy red in the evening sun. The trees themselves 
: were in gentle motion, and I thought that with 
~ ca little practice one could learn to identify an 
a pesn simply by its action in the wind: the 

a white pine: dances, the paue bows e from 










slaty: ae. ‘ail: seen to mount slowly, 
off on higher ground. When finally 

£ ly to descend, we figured that 
- about halfway across. The trees 
-but like the lumber-camp we 
, they reminded me of an earlier 
| ol tr e trip when. we had seen the same thing 
ona much grander scale. En route to one of the 
remoter lakes, we had entered a mature forest 
F which was a world apart from the second growth 
E of the lumbered area. The trees here had survived 
the. simple reason that it did not pay to cut 
1 down. They were hemlock, a wood far less 
ble commercially than white pine, or even 
pruce and fir. The tall, branch-free trunks 
apart, though the tops met to weave an 
sunproof canopy far overhead.. Here and 
grove of paper birches made a white accent 
t somber background, and we noticed 
d maple of huge diameter. But the 
flows” few intruders, for this is one of 
ade-tolerant of the conifers, and the 
above. a carpet of checkerberries, con- 
< sisted almost exclusively of its own seedlings, ready 
to ‘fill the space whenever one of the parent trees 
‘crashed to the ground. In this noonday twilight, 
: we met a raccoon who seemed more curious than 
= ` perturbed at the encounter. Scampering up a 
tree. beside the trail, he stopped to peer around at 
us through his black mask, with an enchanting 
-expression that, as I think of it now, brings the 

_ whole scene suddenly into focus. 

This country, however, belongs not to the coons 
but to the beavers. They have shaped its history: 
for the sake of beaver skins the Iroquois Indians 
| had once seized the area of the present park from 
<o the Algonquins; an eighteenth-century map de- 
“scribes it as “Chasse de castor des Iroquois.” And 
_... the beavers are still shaping its local geography, 
























the view. 
were ever spoken. 










































THREE-MILE PORTAGE 





as we were to discover today a. ae orso ether =: 
along the portage. They had recently dammed a 
nearby brook, and part of the old path was now 
underwater. Fortunately, a new trail had. bee 
hacked through the alders a few days before we 
got there, but it was a. slippery and squishy bu 
ness. Once my wife fell flat; by a delicate balanc- 
ing act we got her upright again: with knapsack ree 
still in place. Maneuvering the canoe was like 
driving a trailer truck through | Threadneedle ce 
Street in a London fog. oe S 

Back at last on the old trail, we ‘sensed that we 
must be getting near our goal. There is nothin 
quite like the sight of a new lake at the end 
portage. Make the portage three miles, ane 
are Balboa discovering the Pacific. Mor 
though it may have been prayerfully anticip 
that first glimpse of deep blue through the tre 
always comes as a happy surprise. My y wife was 
walking ahead, since she had no canoe to cut off. 
“I see it,” she salg No. sweeter m 









We were, of course, only a e of the Way SAs | 
we started back to fetch the other two knapsacks, 
we had that queer floating sensation that comes ~ 
when you have just shed a heavy weight; walking 
was practically a rest. Landmark by landmark 
the reel unwound, a good deal faster this time; the 
beaver pond, the deep woods, the lumber camp 
and finally the lake we had already left sore: 
tantly, to which we were now saying a fina 
well. Here were our knapsacks, presided over by 
whisky jack; he waited impatiently while we ate 
our sandwiches and left some crumbs for himi = 
Finally came the last crossing of a now familiar i 
path. Though it was curiously difficult to remem- oS 
ber just how far along we were at every stage; we | 
seemed to get to the end very quickly, = 0 0 00u 

The long portage over, we still had to find a 
place to camp. Once more we loaded the canoe. 
A short paddle, another easy carry, and we were ` 
on the shores of a third lake, where a grove of | 
great red pines led down to a sandy beach, above 
a blanket of blueberries so thick that you could 
milk a cupful without changing your stance. Ina 
sort of trance of tiredness I put up the tent and _ 
cut firewood, plotting each ax stroke to hit the © 
wood and not my hand. Later, heartened by | 
rum, gorged on blueberries, feeling almost guilty a 
that there weren’t more people to enjoy both, we — 
hung the food pack on a high branch out of the 
way of the bears, who, I am glad to say, had obvi- 
ously been gorging themselves before we arrived 
and would doubtless continue to do so long after 
we had gone. Nothing, we thought, makes one 
feel more a part of the natural community than — 
sharing one’s berries with a bear, It was a warm- 
farewell to a wilderness. | . 





SONATA 


BY 
R. S. LEHMAN 


In fleck-swirl torrent of sun the muscles slack, 
Strict tendons relent, this sky compels 

With batter of brightness our relinquished limbs. 
The charged air swells in diapason, gathers 

To roaring of shine. Awash with this riptide — 
The long rollers of light stampeding landward 
Topple here to puddled dazzlement — 

We gasp and grasp at undertow of shining. 
Body’s frontiers are breached: the maginot hair 
And nervous skin, all our palpitant sentries, 
Are stormed by light, light chimes in the cavern lungs, 
Rings in the gut, clangs in the cymbal sky. 
This violence of light, this fierce in-shining 
Takes and shakes us like the fact of love. 
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The act of. The fact of 
Temietoce Only be careful. Only 


| “Beware the sun. | ae 
Aver t the pry. of Gaiei finger. p : n A ke 
= Raucous with bullyboy fun = Da 
= The lounging loudmouth sun 
Declaims the soft uncertainty, | 
A Blats the terror of wish. 


| ais New at he tenon Â fields ihe sun, unmanned, 
ae Pe anades no root to grope.. Thei iron land 





“ Our summer sı straw w queen Though to stoic T - 
PE The plowshare steel be cold as death, yet such ee A a . 
. Larges of ight lives i in this yellow sheaf are 
As proves the resurrection of the leaf, o 
| Attests the bud, confirms the sober rain. wie 











= E wiped in last year’s hung-up grain. 


Death and Forever: 


SOME FEARS 
OF WAR AND PEACE 


BY SANFORD GIFFORD, M.D. 





Does the individual, as he soberly and thoughtfully discusses the likelihood of a nuclear war, lose his sense of reality 
and his ability to envision his own death in such a war? Dr. SANFORD GIFFORD, whose article deals with this 


question, is engaged in psychophysiological research at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital in Boston and teaches 


psychiatry at the Harvard Medical School. 


a... trends in public opinion about war 


are widely recognized: the polarization of attitudes 
into primitive extremes, with an inability to con- 
sider intermediate solutions; and the quality of 
unreality and helplessness that pervades discus- 
sions of possible nuclear death. The familiar belief 
that total resistance and total surrender are the 
only alternatives may be characteristic of all wars. 
As the danger increases, the alternatives become 
more absolute, until only war or military threats 
represent strength, and negotiations and even talk 
of peace are equated with weakness. Intoxicated 
with self-righteousness, each nation enjoys an 
unshakable belief in its own intentions and its 
adversary’s implacable malevolence, and com- 
promise becomes impossible. 

These phenomena are well known, but the 
unlimited scope of nuclear war intensifies primitive 
thinking to extremes where either alternative is 
equally impossible and interchangeable with its 
opposite. Nothing is more unimaginable than 
total nuclear annihilation except total submission 
to Soviet power, and vice versa; better Red than 
dead or dead than Red becomes a kind of circular 
reasoning, since neither extreme is conceivable 
in realistic terms. 

The unreality of nuclear war is increased be- 
cause a quantitative increase in destructiveness 
has created a qualitative difference that exceeds 
ordinary human comprehension. The reality of 


the Nazi extermination camps was difficult to 
grasp because the magnitude of six million deaths 
blunts their emotional significance. Estimates 
of fifty million deaths in a nuclear attack become 
even more unintelligible; the mind can handle 
such data only by rendering the information mean- 
ingless through various self-protective mechanisms. 
A process of immunization occurs with repeated 
exposure to lethal statistics, inducing a relative 
insensitivity to new information. In this refractory 
state the noblest manifestos and the most vivid 
documentary evidence become truisms and color- 
less platitudes which arouse irritable antipathy, 
as each new horror becomes a new cliché. 

Another qualitative difference contributes to 
the unreality, as nuclear destructiveness ap- 
proaches the possibility of universal, instantaneous 
death for each individual and his family. Until 
the saturation bombing of large cities during the 
last war, warfare itself could always be thought 
of as being carried out by other people in other 
places; even on the battlefield the soldier preserved 
some magical belief in his own invulnerability. 
Now we cannot share Hamlet’s regret at seeing 
“the imminent death of twenty thousand men,” 
because our imminent deaths are inseparable 
from others. Paradoxically, the necessity of con- 
sidering our own personal death merely intensifies 
the unreality instead of making the danger more 
immediate. 


Detail from La Cathédrale d’ Autun, France, photographed by Pierre Belzeaux, reproduced by courtesy of Zodiaque from LE MONDE D’AUTUN. 










Je may believe simultaneously that no nation 
Id dare to begin nuclear war and that if war 
red by accident, life would no longer be 
living. From either direction we reach the 
ame conclusion, that nothing can be done, thus 
justifying a fatalistic passivity that is strangely 
©- comforting rather than alarming. This passivity 
is enhanced by other attributes of modern war — 
that resistance is impossible against universal 
destruction, that no ordinary person can under- 
_ -stand its political complexities, and that decisions 
= +... must be made by remote, impersonal experts or 
-© even by automatic underground computers after 
everyone is dead. Such feelings of helplessness 
inst invisible, unpredictable, inhuman powers 
medieval. preoccupations with the Last 
ment and with the Black Death, as an irre- 
sistible, universal force, striking down the prince 
< in his tower and the peasant in his hut with the 
same impartial speed. 
Inevitably, each person seeks refuge according to 
his own temperament: in apathy, in gallows hu- 
or, in false assumptions of rationality, or in the 
nanticism of multipurpose shelters — combina- 
eums and family dormitories that pro- 
absolute safety against moderate fallout, dig- 





















future burial arrangements in case of peace. Even 


scientific information can be used to obscure the 


threat underlying the fascinating technicalities of 

‘< games-theory. There is some relief in our pre- 
occupation with factual details, as in the attempts 
‘of a bereaved person to cope with emotional loss 
by absorbing himself in the physical minutiae of 
the last illness. 












£ understandable tendencies toward primi- 
e thinking, unreality, and helplessness, and the 
s defensive maneuvers used to counteract 
our fears of war, contribute to a public opinion 
— that cannot really believe another war will ever 
‘occur, in spite of our newspapers and all the anx- 
ious discussions about its dangers. These public 
attitudes have their specific counterpart in indi- 
-vidual experience, in our inability to believe in the 
reality of our own personal death. Freud pointed 
this out in 1915, during a war that seemed to have 
-` reached new, unimaginable extremes of inhuman- 
-ity but that now sounds almost naive in its inno- 
cence. Freud was cautious in making analogies 
between individual and group phenomena, but 
present-day possibilities that war means universal 
death justify further exploration of public and pri- 

© yate attitudes toward death. 
` o There is only an apparent contradiction between 
=- death as the central concern of all history and lit- 









nified cremation under direct hits, and economical 






































erature and the individual’s inability to conceive 
of his own death. Most human activities concerne 
with death, as Kurt Eissler’s thoughtful: book 
Psychiatrist and the Dying Patient illustrates, act 
represent attempts to deny its reality or to und 
its effects, by preserving the notion 1 
pect of our individual identity has a continu 
existence. The various religious and philosophical- 
concepts of immortality are merely the more - 
literal of these attempts, which include perpetuat- — 
ing our identity in artistic and scientific works, in s 
good and bad historical actions, in the satisfac- 
tions of ordinary parents bringing up their chil- 
dren. The everyday rationalizations that pe nit 
us to smoke, drive cars, and travel by plane rev 
an inability to believe in death. Other appar 
fears of death actually represent fears of p 
Freud suggested that the unconscious mind. 
incapable of entertaining the concept of its own 
extinction, and conscious attempts to conceive. of _ 
death as the biological end of life are relatively 
abstract intellectual exercises. This is understand- 
able in both phylogenetic and ontogenetic terms: 
there is no evidence that animals have any concept 
of death, and an awareness of death appears rela- — 
tively late in human development, during the : 
period of childhood sexual curiosity, when cosmo- 
logical questions about all biological processes are- 
both fearful and fascinating. In contrast to con- 
scious concepts of death, however, fears of infan- 
tile helplessness, hunger, and. separation from ~- 
parents can be assumed to exist from the earliest 
weeks of life. This developmental difference may 
explain some complex, seemingly contradictory 
features of adult attitudes toward death, and all 
fears of death may actually represent fears of help- 
lessness and abandonment.  — oona 
In his pioneer work in 1936 on the psychology 
of dying, Felix Deutsch pointed out that the mori- 
bund patient is not reacting to- the unimaginable 
fact of death but to fears of the original infantile — 
state of helplessness and passivity, with which 
death is equated. Avery Weisman has recently — 
made a similar distinction between fears of dying, 
as a state of weakness and physical dissolution, 
and fears of death, as the biological end of indi- 
vidual existence. These distinctions help us to ` 
understand certain clinical problems in modern 
medicine which present difficult choices, between 
progressive cardiac invalidism and a substantial 
operative risk, for example, or between palliation 
of incurable cancer and drastic surgical resection, 
hypophysectomy, or castration. For certain pa- | 
tients mutilation and passivity are more frighten- = 
ing than the possibility of death, although even 
in these extreme situations the patient is probably 
unconsciously choosing between two different rep- 
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~-resentations of infantile helplessness, one of which 
_ is more threatening than the other. 

_ These individual choices between nameless dan- 
_ gers, symbolized by death and some even more 
fearful alternatives, have their counterparts in 
traditional attitudes about death or dishonor, 
liberty or death, fight or flight, heroism or cow- 
ardice. These attitudes appear noble or exag- 
_ gerated depending upon their cultural and his- 
~ torical context, from the most courageous acts of 
religious and political martyrs to the ritual suicide 
of a samurai warrior who feels his masculinity 
destroyed by some slight loss of face. Western 
traditions place a special emphasis on heroic 
masculinity, with an idealization of military vir- 
tues, and reveal contradictory attitudes toward 
religious values, juxtaposing the soldier and the 
gaint, the sword and the book. Feminine, maso- 
' chistic qualities are associated with the Christian 
- philosophy of turning the other cheek and with the 
| Passive, contemplative aspects of Buddhism. 
In the present atmosphere of reciprocal fear, 
; ‘distrust, and hostility between ourselves and the 
Russians, basic individual tendencies to deny the 
eality. of Fam and to dread PE and 















= ea P than war. Among the effects of 
_ this process are an exaggerated preoccupation with 
the mystique of “toughness” and an excessive fear 
of compromise, as if the slightest conciliatory ges- 

ture represented abject weakness. | 
Jerome Frank, Charles Osgood, and others have 
described the emotional resistances against non- 
violent methods and unilateral initiatives in dis- 
armament. Frank considers the courage and 
resourcefulness that a failure of unilateral steps 
© would require, while Osgood’s gradualism deals 
. with these fears by retaining elements of mutual 
_. deterrence. Roy Menninger, a psychiatrist who has 
_ discussed disarmament with lay audiences, de- 
“scribes the violent fears of passivity and castration, 
$ -perhaps enhanced by traditional associations be- 
_ tween peace and religiosity. Both religious and 
=. nonreligious pacifists are the object of similar 
prejudices, as impractical idealists or visionaries 
_ at best, as cowards, creeps, and. crackpots at 
worst. These epithets imply qualities of weakness 
_ and effeminacy, and fears of passivity may prevent 
be many: from taking public action who might other- 
wise. be pacifists on intellectual grounds. Only a 
few: pacifists of undeniable eminence, like Bertrand 
~~ Russell, can hold unconventional views without 
some concession to these ubiquitous fears of weak- 
ness. The idealization of aggressiveness is merely 
the obverse of the same problem. Although the 
popular image of the professor has greatly changed 
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since Roosevelt’s first brain trust, some of the 
ancient stereotypes persist. Thus, fears of appear- 
ing “theoretical” in contrast to “practical” poli- 
ticlans may exert some pressure on intellectuals 
in government posts to exaggerate their “tough” 
qualities. 


S isor primitive thinking, denial of death, and 
fears of infantile helplessness are not merely con- 
scious attitudes, they cannot be overcome by per- 
suasion or improved education, like the results of 
ignorance or misinformation. These tendencies 
reflect fundamental characteristics of human be- 
havior that we are born with, modify somewhat 
during our development, and deal with as best 
we can. This pessimistic conclusion is also true of 
other basic properties of our biological nature, 
which are generally acknowledged as man’s innate 
need for aggressive, destructive behavior. | 
Einstein and Freud discussed the problem in a 
moving exchange.of letters, written in 1932 at the 
request of a surviving agency of the League of 
Nations. Einstein pointed out that war cannot be 
explained by the power of a ruling elite and asked 
why the majority must epa to ae e 
even to sacrificing their lives. 
is possible. Because man has ue ba a lust fer : 





hatred and destruction.” Freud, like many others, an oe oS 
had come to the same conclusion, and during the — 


early twenties he had put his speculations together 
in the theory of the death instinct. His original 
aim had been to resolve certain theoretical prob- 
lems in the psychology of instincts, and at the same 
time to deal with questions that properly belong 
to the realm of general biology. 

One of these questions is whether there is such 
a thing as natural death: does it occur by accident 
with increasing probability, or is the tendency 
toward aging and death after an approximately 
predetermined life-span an innate characteristic 
of all organisms, part of the epigenetic ground 
plan of protoplasm itself? Freud proposed two 
general biological tendencies, which he called 
Eros and Thanatos. Eros represented a life-force, 
which included all strivings toward synthesis, the 
evolution of unicellular organisms toward higher | 


forms, the differentiation of simple into more 


complex structures, and the capacity for reproduc-. __ 
tion and perpetuation of the species. _ | 
represented a primary destructiveness, ‘including. 
the tendency for all living matter to return to an 
inorganic state, for complex structures. to regress 
and lose their differentiated qualities, and for- 
organisms to destroy themselves, unless this de- 
structive force was directed outward against other 
organisms or was counteracted by sufficient 
quantities of Eros. 











Thanatos .* 













pend aiig that ie theory of life and 
th instincts was a speculative construction, 
eerfully admitting that Einstein might gain 
the impression “that our theories amount to a 
species of mythology and a gloomy one at that.” 
Many psychoanalysts have never accepted its full 
implications, regarding it as an unnecessary 
theoretical superstructure which can be over- 
looked without impairing its usefulness as the basis 
for a dual theory of sexual and aggressive drives. 
____ Biologists and other natural scientists may ques- 
>> tion its validity, particularly its teleological impli- 
cations and its use of the term “‘instinct” in a 
8p cialized psychoanalytic sense. But the phe- 
omena that Freud’s theory encompasses, what- 
s terminology, represent undeniable aspects 
man and animal behavior and have a par- 
ular relevance for us at the present time. 
“To: avoid misunderstandings, two aspects of 
. the theory. must be. emphasized: first, the two 
a < instincts ‘were not regarded as existing separately 


































, as basic properties of man’s biological 
yo their ‘manifestations were considered 
never appearing in the conscious, reason- 
ing: tivities | of the mind. The existence of the 
< death instinct, for example, can only be inferred 
from the occurrence of aging and natural death, 
from certain repetitious self-destructive propensi- 
ties of the organism, and from an innate biological 
need for rhythmical periods of rest and activity, 
sleep and wakefulness. 

















ted a periodic manifestation of the destructive 
s, but suggested that “we have always 

nter-agent, Eros . . . as war’s antidote,” 
he equated with man’s love for his fellow- 
“man and with the complex processes of identifica- 
tion by means of which individuals are united to 
‘form societies. He considered the possibility of an 
community “where every man subordinated 
inctual life to the dictates of reason . . . 
een IT utterly. utopian, as things are.” Nevertheless, he 
~~ concluded with some attenuated, very much 
qualified hopes about the possible prevention 

of war. 

Freud pointed out that the internalization of 
destructive instincts was the source of conscience, 
= legal institutions, and other tendencies toward 
o cultural development, recapitulating his well- 
known belief that all the achievements of civiliza- 
tion result from the progressive renunciation of 
instinctual satisfaction. He based his hope on 

two factors: first, on “man’s cultural disposition,” 
Brier meaning that “whatever makes for cultural devel- 
- opment is working also against war,” and, second, 
~~ on “a well-founded dread of the form that future 
wars will take.” 














as always fused in various propor tions; and,- 


Freud agreed with Einstein that war repre- | 
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When Freud expressed oe me 
they seemed, like E. M. Forster 
democracy, tempered with enoug 
be realistic and as consoling © 
atmosphere of 1932 permitted. I 
contemporaries, Freud saw the futi $ 
tinuation of the past, as an unending ł istory of- 
periodic, increasingly destructive wars and inter- 
vals of peaceful cultural | development. There 
was no reason to foresee scientific advances that 
would enable the human race to destroy itself 
altogether. But with our present knowledge. ofn 
da war, we are obliged to re-examine Fre eud’. 
theory and to consider the possibilit ; 
collectively suffering from a major illness 
ration of the death instinct, in- which. ; 
pected increase in our destructive powers 
our capacities for controlling them, This s 
disturbance in the equilibrium. between. life an 
death instincts may be, hopefully, temporary 
if sufficient life-force is mobilized to restore the. 
balance; temporary, ‘but so acute that we may 
accidentally exterminate ourselves before a viable 
equilibrium can be restored; or permanent, in ` 
the sense of a fatal illness, the terminal phase ` 
of our predetermined life-span as a civilization, | 
as a species, or even as life itself. ad. aS 














I, THE ene of Freud's theory, the discovery oF | 
nuclear fission is the product of both love a 
hate, representing simultaneously a great cultural 
achievement and an instrument of unlimited 
aggression. As a supreme example of sublimation, _ 
in which aggressive drives are neutralized and . 
transformed into creative activities, the peaceful 7 
applications of nuclear energy could provide saf 
channels for destructive drives, as in innocent 
competitions to circumnavigate the moon, build 
the Aswan dam, or preserve the temples of Abu 
Simbel. fee 
Considering another biolodcal phenomenon it in 
the light of Freud’s theory, the uncontrollable in- ` 
crease in world population resulting from techno- — 
logical advances in medicine that have unbalanced 3 
the natural incidence of illness and death repre- “= 
sents an aberration of the life instinct — again, a 
disturbance in equilibrium. Ironically, this was. 
the crime for which Aesculapius was killed. by 
Zeus’s thunderbolt, for curing disease and a 7 
ing the natural ecology of the Underworld. 
these terms, both nuclear fission and the ane 
tion explosion may be regarded as antithetical 
aberrations in instinctual development, or as o — 
indirect tendencies toward re-establishing a new 
balance on a culturally more primitive level. If _ 
some people survive a moderate nuclear war by 
















propagated from remote outposts in Szechwan 
and North Dakota, as land crabs eventually re- 
populated the Galdpagos Islands, according to 
recent studies of post-volcanic ecology. 

=- If we regard ourselves as the victims of a mean- 
i ingless accident in the history of scientific progress, 
- a cultural advance has overtaken our capacities for 
developin long-term adaptations to a drastically 
altered environment. In this sense we have been 
compared to other extinct species, like the woolly 
~ mammoths who foundered in the swamps of the 
-receding ice cap, although they might have 
survived a slower climatic change that allowed 
more gradual evolutionary development. In 
-another sense, since scientific progress itself is an 
-intrinsic element in our cultural development, we 
may ke our ‘fate inevitable rather than 


























konoa: of years. 
Whatever explanation we choose, the end may 
-þe the same, and- the possibility must be con- 
- sidered that the problem of war has no solution, 
= at least within the present limitations of human 
nature. At this point there are two alternatives. 
On the one hand, like the individual patient with 
 Jeukemia, we may prepare for our own death, even 
= though we cannot believe in its reality, with as 
= much dignity and self-understanding as we can 
muster. Important moral decisions must still be 
made, - whether to emulate the tranquillity of 
E Socrates, prepare a painless family suicide kit, or 
construct an ignominious burrow. 
-On the other hand, there may be time to con- 
7 sider Freud’s “natural antidote” against war, to 
E use whatever life-force is available for taking 
is preventive action.. In the modern world this 
` means uniting with other individuals in larger and 
more heterogeneous groups, from neighbors and 
colleagues to nations and international organiza- 
tions, a recapitulation of the evolutionary step that 
occurred when. protozoa united to form multi- 
_ cellular organisms. We must explore every pos- 
— sible basis for mutual identification, literally obey- 
ing Auden’s often-quoted admonition that “we 
~ must love one another or die.” We are ill equipped 
for loving our neighbors as ourselves, hampered 
by fear of our oddity from identifying with odd 
groups or objectionable individuals, or inhibited 
about joining any group that might restrict our 
oe individual freedom. A tolerance for incompat- 








sheer: numbers, human civilization may be slowly — 


| We also share other interests, and. our feverish e 
enthusiasm for each other’s concert pianists reflects 00 > > 
a longing for some safe, nonideological area of 
contact. Their fears are probably greater than 





ible bedfellows is only pacali attainable, each 
of us within his personal limitations, but an exces- 
sive fastidiousness about. others’ idiosyncrasies 
paralyzes any collective action to oppose war. 
The most available common ground for mutual 
identification is fear of war itself, among ourselves 
and among Soviet citizens, who are obviously as - 
frightened of our government as we are of theirs. _ 


ours, however, because they are systematically 
deprived of information about the outside world 
and denied the everyday opportunities of com- 
plaining about their government that we take for 


granted, including the right to join groups opposed 


to war. Since we alone enjoy freedom of political 
action, naturally we must take every possible ini- 


tiative to diminish the reciprocal mistrust that ye 


immobilizes our negotiations, a 
At this moment in history, utopian, even 
quixotic demonstrations of mutual trust seem more. 2 
“realistic” than a continued exchange of threats. 
A policy of “real toughness” and our well-meaning 


attempt to have it both ways, by simultaneously = Se 
proclaiming our devotion to peace and our deter- . 


mination to resume nuclear tests, have not been 


particularly effective. An unwavering decision Yor 


renounce all nuclear weapons, unilaterally if 
necessary, seems more appropriate than high- 
minded rhetoric about democratic ideals, which 
sounds as alien to Soviet ears as their catchphrases 
sound to ours. Carrying out such a decision is a 
supremely difficult and complex undertaking, 
but the aim is simple, requiring only Eliot’s “con- 
dition of complete simplicity costing not less than 
everything.” 


LYNNE LAWNER | 
Good Girl 


To live long with such violence is to make 
Placid loopholes of oneself, tohope ——— 
Escape through the air of standing still. 


And she will go on hanging herself with the rope 
Of practiced stupor before her father, until 
Another man’s touch jars her into earthquake. 
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ORDEAL OF A SHIP 
BY FARLEY MOWAT 


Fartey Mowat is a Canadian who likes to track down true stories. His 
books deal with life in the Arctic, the inland Eskimos, the sea and salvage 
work, dogs, owls, and an infantry regiment. The following narrative is 


drawn from his ninth book, THE SERPENT’S COIL, to be published in May by 


Allantic—Little, Brown. 


The Liberty ship Leicester set out from the Thames River 
in early September, 1948. She was in ballast and bound 
across the Atlantic. Two thirds of her way across, she was 
threatened by the first of a series of fierce hurricanes that 
whirled through the Atlantic that season, and owing to the 
failure of her radio, the unfortunate ship steered directly 
into the storm. Before long, the ballast shifted, giving her a 
list of 50 degrees, and her captain and crew had no choice 
but to abandon ship, when through good luck another ship 
happened by. For days afterward the drifting hulk of the 
Leicester was the subject of search by a number of ships, 
including two of the rescue tugs of the Foundation Mari- 
time, Ltd., under the direction of Salvage Master Robert 
Featherstone. The search was eventually given up, but 
days afterward the Leicester was sighted again, unbeliev- 
ably, still afloat, and within hours the race was on to 
capture this million-dollar prize. 


Ihi low-power-steamer track between North 
America and the mouth of the Mediterranean is 
one of the busiest of the North Atlantic routes. 
Scores of ships may be found along its length on 
any given day. Because of the heavy traffic, ships 
following the track do not necessarily adhere ex- 
actly to this invisible ocean highway along the 
36th parallel of latitude. 

- The French steamer Gien, westbound from Mar- 
seilles for Baltimore, was one of those which chose 


Copyright © 1967 by Farley Mowat. 





Photograph by Gilbert A. Milne. 


to parallel the track, but farther north. She was, 
in fact, running close to the 37th parallel when her 
master shot the sun at noon on the twenty-first 
of September and found he was still 1400 miles 
away from making his American landfall. 

It was a warm and sunny day, and the slow 
pounding of Gizen’s engines had a soporific effect 
upon the crew. Perhaps the lookout was dozing 
just a little. At any rate, when he finally did see 
the object looming hard on the starboard bow, it 
was already close at hand. His astonished shout 
brought the watch officer to the wing of the bridge 
with his binoculars. For a long minute he stared; 
then he called his captain. 

Gien woke up in a hurry. Men came scrambling 
out of the cabins and the forecastle and climbed to 
points of vantage all over the ship, staring with 
rank incredulity at the apparition which was sud- 
denly ahead of them. Gvzen’s course was quickly 
altered, and she drew slowly up to the monstrosity. 

It was a ship, a big ship, lying so far over that 
she appeared to be floating on her side. Her whole 
bottom, to below the starboard bilge keel, lay 
exposed to the gaze of Gzen’s people. 

Gien circled the silent apparition somewhat 
warily. It was obvious that she was totally aban- 
doned and derelict. Someone read the name on 
her stern: LEICESTER — LONDON. 
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these’ was e extreme : hazard, if not impossibility, 
f putting: a boarding crew, aboard the wreck. A 
«second was the conviction among the men looking 
~ at her that no ship with a list as bad as Leicester s 
could possibly stay afloat for very long, even in 
__ relatively gentle weather. 
a With | a sigh, Gien’s thrifty Breton master reluc- 
gave the order to put his ship» back on 
eae Brew smaller on the eastern 


















FOR: i: saps aoe 
When a copy of Gien’s message reached Feath- 
~ erstone, the Foundation Maritime’s salvage mas- 
ter, through the agency of Air/Sea Rescue at 
1300 hours on the twenty-first, he strode through 
Foundation’s offices issuing his orders. Feather- 
‘stone was in an awkward position. His biggest 
and best tug, the- Josephine, was committed to 
„anot: her job, the Orion. Lillian was still six hours 
out. of. Halifax and could not be turned about at 
sea, since her stores and her supplies of fuel were 
all but exhausted. She would have to come on 

















é gad ea of September. 20-21. it had struck 
Cuba, doing. extensive shore damage, killing sev- 
people, and driving three me ships ashore. 








West. -The é it had blown. away ‘he U.S, Weather 
ca Bureau’ s anemometers after registering a velocity 
of 120 miles. per hour and driving the steamship 
Ocean Wave ashore.. a 

The pressure of a massive continental high lying 
over the Atlantic. seaboard made it logical to an- 
ticipate that the new cyclone would curve north- 


( aos s people were = filled with a a mixture sar Bid. 
and a Howoriglt pag tae Her master would have 


ie ee on Her. But he had his own n ship aot 
Baltimore was 1400 miles. away, 
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eastward after fou! rot ; 


interval between Grems sighting of the. derelict z 
and the time Zwarte Zee could expect to reach 


















hazard t to any aus that t might be seine east | in $ 
search of her.’ ie 
Meanwhile, there was little. a Pa : 


could actually do, save pace his office and think... 
about Leicester herself. A score of times-he checked ~~ 
Each time he didso >- 
he was confronted by a conundrum. Gien’s master. ~ PN 





her position on the chart. 


had said the derelict was drifting to ‘the northeast. 


But Featherstone had a long and intimate knowl- 


edge of those waters, and he knew that the prevail- © 
ing winds and currents in Leicester's vicinity almost 
invariably set to the southeast. Since it would take 
nearly three days before one of his tugs could l 
reach the search area, there would be ample time. 


for Leicester to drift an additional 100 to 200 miles, . 2 2 


depending on. the strength of wind and current. 


This being the case, it was imperative to direct Aa 


the tugs along the correct line of drift. 


Reason dictated that F eatherstone should acċept | : 
Gien’s statement and plan the tugs’ courses accord- 


ingly. But experience and- intuition told him 
differently. i 


Gus ’s message was ER in New York. at 


1240 hours Atlantic standard time. Half an hour — 
later it was rebroadcast to all ships i in the western 
approaches as a special warning of navigation haz- 
ards. By early afternoon hardly a vessel in the 


western section of the North Atlantic had not heard < 


the news. 

One of the vessels which heard it — -and with 
particular interest — was the Dutch tug Zwarte 
Kee. She was then entering New York Harbor. 


muda.. Despite the almost. superhuman efforts 
of her crew, it was not until 1600 hours that the 
Kwarte Lee could get rid of her tow, refill her tanks 
with diesel oil; and put back to sea. 


Her master guessed that there was a reasonable ee 


chance the Leicester would stay afloat until she was | 


found. And, with immense good luck, she might. ae 


be eased into the nearest port. Allowing. 


the scene, the Dutch skipper laid off Leicester's. 
probable drift—in a -northeasterly direction, 
Then he laid out his own course toward Leicester's, N 
estimatéd position in sixty hours’ time, IE 
Zwarte Zee cleared Ambrose Light. t1800 hours ; 
September 21. She had a thousand miles to go. _ 
She did not sail unnoticed, In the salvage busi- 





Foundation’ s cloak-and-dagger work was. excel- 





should Ta | ots 












with the dead tow she had brought in from Ber- Pgs 















































aad | ba Senne were begining to ane They 

nüd | already, look through the entrance to the 

: ee J ~ 3 peroni to the wooded ridges with 
a f Most of the 



















are ol reha here in-the wigs shed. Zwarte Kee 
‘sailed from New ‘York three hours ago. She’ s 


y. 10 pan” a 
is no printable record < of- the reaction of 


2 F hours.’ September a1, Foundation Lillian 
he dines, backed into. the stream, and 


wwe he” 


i headed out to sea. She had been just three hours 
~ in home port. 

' The morning of the twenty-second broke cloudy 

with light southwest winds as Lillian drove south- 

> east at her best speed, of fourteen knots. Down 

im below, her _chief engineer watched the diesels 

he - Higgins had much to worry 

ngines. had been giving trouble 

ay she joined Foundation’s fleet. 


good enough engines, but too delicate 












for the iad: ‘guataihed labor wis ic 


< months. Higgins kept his finger 
listened intently for the first indicat at 


through the night air from Halifax: Radio to aint : 
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sea salvage. vessel’s lot, and they had 
creasingly temperamental during. 











in the earsplitting hubbub. 

Lillian was observing radio silence, 
from reporting her noon. position _ to 
code, she transmitted no messages that day 
was a routine precaution. It wasa lways pos 
for a rival tug, using directional ant “nna : 
a bearing on Lillian s transmission: i£ 
series of such. DF eee deduc 



















give. 
Far to the South, ‘Hurricane Vv 
in a most unusual manner.. -Fop 


peninsula — motionless i in terms of Forw 
ment. There was thing > motionless 









ber of the staff ‘held a patching br. 
burned until after midnight. ‘Those of- 
tions people who went to their homes sle 
half listening for the ring of the telephone 

At 2300 hours a message from Josephine was d 


livered to Featherstone: 





















ORION POUNDING HEAVILY IN FULL NORTHEAST SALE 
-HOLDS STOKEHOLD ENGINE ROOM FLOODED HAD. TO LET Sa 
GO AND CLEAR AWAY FROM REEFS STOP CREW AND SIX i 
MY MEN ABANDONED CASUALTY IN REVENUE. BOAT WILL 
TRY RECOVER OUR GEAR IN MORNING STOP. CONSIDE 4 
NO VALUE LEFT IN ORION E 


















Half an hour later a coded reply was wie 


John’s Radio, which relayed it on. 





ABANDON GEAR PROCEED EARLIEST LEICESTER ` smu 


3707 N 5214 w ALL REPEAT ALL COMMUNICATIONS 
CODE — FETER eae ee 









“Searching area southeast. . . es | Fea feces ; 
had made his decision. He was ignoring 
formation which Giens master. had Seporied . 
cerning Letcester’s drift. ar 


B. Noon on September 23 Ga ea tugs we 
were racing toward the last known position of he x 
derelict. Lillian was about 250 miles northwest of | 


Leicester’s position as reported by Gien. Josephine, 7 



















teen knots, down the west coast of Newfoundland, 
-still had more- than 900. miles. to go. As for warte. 
- Zee, she had remained as silent as'the grave. The 


0o menin Halifax, could only guess at her location. 
=. No one ne 

-cane VIH. Late on the twenty-second, the center 
had begun to move very rapidly toward the east- 
no heast. Pk noon on the tw F it was 300 












| aio wien ‘The fact that no other vessel 
pi pan her. a this e interval made 














starboard engine. Lillian’s speed had fallen off to 
_ thirteen knots, and Crowe now had the choice of 
ne accepting what might be an even greater reduction 
in speed or of allowing the engines to be stopped 
»-entirely while: repairs were made. He chose to 
keep Lillian going, and, obeying Featherstone’s 
` instructions, he began searching a fifty-mile-wide 
_. swath of ocean to the southeast. 
© < There was only one bright spot during that 
norning, the weather report. Hurricane VIH had 
‘inexplicably changed course again and was now 
heading northeastward, well away from the search 
“area. The news cheered Lillian’s people, but it did 
not cheer Captain. Cowley on the Josephine. 
At 1720 hours Cowley, then nearly abeam of 
pi Sydney, Nova Scotia, received the following from 
e Halifax Radio: = 


AT 1530. CENTRE ATLANTIC HURRICANE 400 MILES 
| NORTH OF: BERMUDA MOVING NORTHEAST AT 32 KNOTS 
- HURRICANE WINDS COVER AREA 50 MILES IN CENTRE 

AND GALES AS FAR AS 300 MILES FROM CENTRE STOP CON- 

“TINUED NORTHEAST MOVEMENT WITH SOME ACCELERA- 

TION IN FORWARD MOTION I$ EXPECTED THROUGH NEXT 

24 HOURS 











. foaming along at her best speed, of almost seve | 


eded to guess at the location of Hurri- 


Foundation tugboat masters, as well as the anxious = 
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< PE its S medie. site put T 
course with Josephine, with the P due to 


conceivably have had a clue to give. 








on- a collision oe 








occur about dawn of the twenty-fift on 

~ Gowley’s dilemma was not. eased, by a subse- voit 
quent message from F eatherstone: : os dee 

. HURRICANE MOVING NE LIKELY PASS SOUTH SABLE. ISLAND. 


TAKE ACTION AVOID CENTRE BUT CONSIDER COMPETING - - e 
SALVAGE VESSEL NOW BELIEVED SEARCH ARE ae < 







That settled it. A trifle grimly, Cowle Save 
order to batten down ship for heavy ` eather, ane: 
he held his course. ere 





A- arp the Lillian, as storm murk shrank the `o 
visible world, there was hardly a man of the deck — 
crew whose eyes were not sore and aching from . 
straining to the far horizons for sight | of the aban- E 
doned ship, but the watchers had seen nothing 
save the unending seas. They had not glimpsed ° 
what they dreaded most — the squat superstruc- ` 
ture of Cwarte Zee; nor had they seen so much asa _ 
curl of smoke from any merchant ship which meee ao. 









Sparkie clung to. his radio. like a man i 
listening to the ship toate shape of v ve 





His hand. eee to. fg. message < pad. 


I BBB $$ ALBISOLA TO ALL SHIPS AND USCG - “1740 AST” 
SIGHTED ABANDONED FLOATING LIBERTY SHIP 3600 
NORTH 4930 WEST — SIGNED MASTER 





Within minutes, Crowe had sited iie position 
on his chart. It was 155 miles southeast of the po- | 
sition given by the Gien. Lillian, which had been’ 
following a complicated rectilinear search. pattern, o ee 
was still a little more than 90 miles from the point 
of the new sighting. Now she turned abruptly 
on the direct course, like a hound with a hot 7 
scent blowing in its nostrils. woe 
In the engine room, Higgins had worked a ieee tae 
miracle by managing to effect partial repairs with o 0°°.. 
the engines still running. In response to the news = 
from the bridge, he ran both engines up to. maxi- 
mum revolutions and held his breath. ria ate i 
<warle Lee may perhaps not have. heard a 
original call from the Albisola, but she must cer- - 
tainly have heard a “Notice to Mariners” broad- 
cast from New York three hours later, containing 
the gist of Albisola’s message. And by 2300 hours 
she, too, must have been racing toward that in- 
tangible point on the ocean’s surface with all the _ 
speed her 3000-horsepower engines could provide. | 
The night drew dowo; overcast and bbc 

















lian; rolling heavily in the chop which was 
building with a rising southerly wind, was taking 
= water over her bows, drenching wheelhouse and 

bridge. No one seemed to notice. On both 

-bridgewings, oilskin-clad figures stared into the 
murk ahead. 

Lillian drove hard all night against a gathering 
sea and rising wind, and by dawn she was in such 
heavy weather that she was forced to reduce speed. 

_ Nevertheless, by 1100 hours on the morning of the 

-© “twenty-fifth she had reached the position given by 
the Albisola. There was nothing to mark the spot 
vand no indication of where Leicester might have 

- gone, except for the wind, which had now shifted 
a little more westerly. Judging solely by the wind, 

¢icester should have drifted in a generally easterly 
northeasterly direction during the night. But 
< ejt was not the wind which was determining her 

i ee adrift, it was the ocean current; and the current in 

this vicinity was running almost due south. Crowe 
get up a new search pattern, again directed into 
the e southeast. 























AT Y difficult t to know what happened to warte 
Pee that day, but since it was her master’s known 
intention to search northeast of the Gren’s sighting, 
it is possible to reconstruct what probably occurred. 

| - Since she had radar, she would have been able 

-= to steam straight into the northeast from the Gien 
; Dosition instead of ns to follow a zigzagging 








‘This set, anne with a strong southwesterly 
f would almost certainly have influenced the 


esip to close with Leicester, in about twelve 
i ours, at-a point sixty or seventy miles northeast 
s of the position reported by the Aldiso/a. 

In any event, Lillian’s crew, who were mo- 
mentarily expecting to raise Zwarte Cee, saw noth- 
ing of the Dutch tug on the twenty-fifth. But, 

then, they saw nothing of the Lezcester either. As 
-one of the salvage gang remarked: 
“Talk about looking for a needle in a haystack 
_ = that’s nothing to trying to find a ship that may 
be anywhere on about ten thousand square miles 
of the Atlantic. Some of the lads even took to 
climbing the foremast to try and see a little farther. 
Vith the visibility we had that day we couldn’t 
ec much more than five or six miles from the 
dge. And one of the men damn near got hove 
e ocean when we took a roll that laid 
rl right over on her side. 
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ORDEAL OF A SHIP 


“The crew had begun to figure either we wes 
jinxed or the Leicester was another Flying Dutch- a 
man. For about the tenth time since the fi 
search started on the seventeenth, we began to 
think she’d gone down. But every time wed 
figured that before, damned if she hadn’t shown up 
again. Rose [Lilians First Officer] claimed she — 
didn’t wani anyone to find her — that she liked | 
being on her own and planned to stay that way. — 
I tell you, there were some hard thoughts. about. A 
her on our boat that day.” ce 

At 1400 hours, one of the lookouts suddenly 
spotted something off to port.. Lillian swur 
hungrily over to have a look, but it wa 
mess of flotsam consisting of some shatterec : 
and a rusty iron barrel. | 

As dusk came down again, effectively blin lit 
Lillian through the long night watches, there was a 
growing conviction that Leicester must have sunk ` 
or that Zwarte Zee must have found her and taken 
her in tow for land. It seemed incredible that the > 
big Dutch tug, with her radar, could have failed to 
find the ship if she was still afloat. But on the 
other hand, there had still been not a single call 
from warte Zeges radio, and if she had found the 
prize and laid a claim to it, she might have been 
expected to tell the world about it. 





g twenty-fifth was an uneventful day for : 
Lillian’s people, but not so for Jesephine’s. During . 
the night of the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth, - 
Josephine held to her chosen course, driving at full ‘© 
speed and refusing to be bluffed into slowing down — 
or altering course by a mere hurricane. 
Cowley was banking on the probability that the = 
hurricane would cross his bows far enough in ` 
advance so that his tug would miss the center of — 
the storm. But as the night drew on, grew dark 
as death, and began to thunder to the voice of the — 
rising winds, he was not so sure. By 2200 hours | 
Josie was taking solid water over her high bows,  _ 
and the state of the yeasty sea was making it quite 
clear that if it was a fight she wanted, she would _ 
get all that she could stomach. foes 
Yielding a little valor to discretion, Cowley a 
slowed her down to three-quarters speed but kepi si 
her on her course. ae 
Salvage men seldom use superlatives when they 
discuss a storm at sea — if, indeed, they can be 
persuaded to discuss it at all — but many of those 
aboard the Josephine have lasting memories of this 
night. One crewman came close to waxing lyrical 
about it, in a grim sort of way. | 
“She wasn’t no boat at all by then — she was a 
bloody airplane what couldn’t quite take off. I 
never see nothing like it in twenty-seven years at 

















sea. I got into Sparkie’s cabin, and he was going 
crazy chasing his trunk around the room. Every 
now and then they’d change sides and the trunk 
would chase him for a bit. I got up on his bunk, 
jammed my feet against the deck, and braced my 
elbows between the bunkboard and the bulk- 
head. In between laughing my fool head off at 
Sparkie, I began to feel a wee bit peaked, like. 
Not scared so much as just plain cowardly. My 
God, she rolled! And pitched! When she come 
down off a crest she must have been putting her 
-bows right under. I didn’ t go on deck to see. I 
didn’t like it where I was, but I knew I wouldn’t 
like it any better up on top.” This was a rare out- 
burst from a seaman of the salvage tugs. 

By noon of the twenty-fifth, Josephine was clear 
of the worst of it. Salt-stained to the trucks of her 
_ masts, she was plowing through the afterswells at a 
full sixteen knots, but she was still 400 miles short 
of the Albisola’s Position for Leicester. 

On the morning of the twenty-sixth, the general 


fe atmospheric disturbance kicked up by the passage 
_ of the hurricane brought heavy weather and high 
It brought. no. 


seas to the whole search area. 
= pleasure to the gloomy crew of the Lillian, and 

could hardly have eased the mood of Zwarte Zee’s 
- people either. | 
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o In Halifax, even Featherstone was beginning to 
get edgy, The strain had communicated itself to 
the head office of the parent company in Montreal, 


where vice presidents were nervously accosting one 
< another to ask if there was any news. 
< Jonger simply a matter of a million-dollar salvage 


It was no 


= operation; the whole Leicester affair had now as- 
sumed the stature of a major maritime mystery. 
But no one in Foundation Maritime had any 
‘thought of calling off the search, least of all 
Featherstone, whose pugnacious lower jaw kept 
thrusting out b and farther as the hours 
` passed. 
“He'd got t to the point,” said one of his associ- 
ates, ‘that if Leicester had gone down, he would 
have wanted to try to raise her from the ocean 
floor. Getting that boat had become the only 
thing he thought about. Each time there was a call 
from Halifax Radio we dreaded to hear the news, 
for fear Zwarte Cee had made the find. If that had 
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happened, I really believe Feathers would have 
stolen a destroyer from the navy and gone out 
and taken Leicester away from the Dutchman by 
brute force.” 

At 1000 hours on the twenty-sixth there was a 
flurry aboard Lillian when the lookout reported a 
ship on the horizon to the south. It was soon obvi- 
ous that it could not be the derelict, for this ship 
was under way. Crowe veered toward her at full 
speed anyway. There was always a chance the. 
stranger might have something to report. Lillian” 
bore down upon her, unwilling to use the radio 
because of the Zwarte Zee, and shortly before noon _ 
came. within hailing distance of the Norwegian 
steamship Eig. The Elg’s people were amazed by 
the mid-ocean encounter. Such a little boat, so 
far at sea. What could she be doing? Crowe soon 
told them, but they, alas, could tell him nothing in 
return. They had seen no sign of an abandoned 
ship. 

Reluctantly, Lillian turned back to resume her | 
search pattern. She had a beaten look about her | 
that was reflected in the faces of her people. They 
had almost given up hope of ever putting their ship 
in dock at Halifax. | 

“We figured,” said one of the engineers, “to be 


out there for twenty-five days; that was our. fd 
endurance. And then we figured to go on drifting O 


for the rest of time, just like the Leicester. Weknew 
damn well Feathers would never let us come ashore 
without her!” 

As the southing increased, it grew hotter aboard 
the tug. Men were stripping off the heavy jackets 
they had worn in northern waters, and sweat was 
flowing freely from the helmsman’s face. 

It was nearly 1300 hours on the twenty-sixth 
and Crowe was considering whether to go below 


for a bite to eat when Sparkie burst out of his 


shack. He took the steps to the charthouse almost 
ata leap and thrust a scribbled message into the 
captain’s hand. The message had been trans- 
mitted in clear, and every other vessel within — 


hundreds of miles must have received it at : the ia 


same instant Lillian had. | 
$S JAMES MCHENRY AT 1235 SIGHTED DERELICT VESS E 
IN POSITION 3222 NORTH 4836 WEST VESSEL IS LEICESTER ` an 
OF LONDON AND HAS A HEAVY LIST THIS VESSE 4 
MENACE TO NAVIGATION ie, CaP cs 
Hastily, Crowe plotted the Seton Te was s only 
forty miles away — again to the southeast! Wit 
out turning from the chart he yelled the new 
course to the helmsman even as he was laying it | 
out. At the same instant, Rose jumped to the 
voice pipe and called Higgins in the engine room. 
““She’s been spotted! Barely forty miles away. 
Oh, Chiefie, if you ever made a boat run fast, you 
better do it now!” 
Lillian turned on her heel, and they say she be- 

















an to scamper through the long green swells. 
‘he drone of her diesels took on a feverish quality, 
ne foam. filled her wake. 
ee “AIL hands lined Lillian’s upperworks. Monkey’s 
ee Island: was so crowded it was hard to find standing 
© © room. Every eye peered forward. 
The two hours which followed seemed endless. 
At 1510 a Newfoundlander who had climbed al- 
most to the masthead let out a bellow that could 
have been heard all the way home to his native 
ae island. “I sees her, byes!” 
-From the bridgewing the mate roared back, 
E “qs she alone?” 
con “Lonely as an old maid in wintertime: 










ooid As WE bore down on her, nobody had a word 

to say. I guess most of the men never thought 

we'd find her, and some of us had begun to wonder 

~ if she existed at all. 

t wasn’t just. the end of the days and days of 

nty that got us, it was the look of the ship 

body aboard Lillian had ever seen any- 

hing quite like it — and during the war most of us 

saw plenty of torpedoed derelicts. Torpedoed 

ships were always low in the water, usually half 

awash. But this ship stuck up until she looked 

>o- damn near as big as the Queen Mary. She looked 

to me to be lying flat on her side, and right.on top 

the water, like the great-granddaddy of the ve. 
: hale that ever was. 

e seemed so unnatural fora ship that it was 
As we. closed with her, there wasn’t a 
vasn’t waiting for her to finish her roll 
ip away down before our eyes. 
We came up from her starboard side — or 
maybe I should say from her bottom side, since her 

ge keel was a good ten feet out of the water. 
came around her bows so we could see her 
and superstructure, I began to feel as ner- 
as a kid waiting for the big bang at a fire- 
works show. We were thinking, what in the name 

a. God is stopping her from going over? She 

seemed to have about a fifty-degree permanent 

S E but she was rolling down past seventy degrees. 

one Each time she rolled, the seas ran in over her 

a - decks, and some broke clean above the edge of her 
o< o boat deck. As we came past her port side we could 

-. almost look down her funnel. 

a “When I remembered that this ship had been 

| _ abandoned at the tag end of a hurricane more 
an ten days earlier and had drifted der elict 
,0ut six hundred miles to the southeast through 
three heavy storms and a lot of ordinary bad 
eather, I knew I was looking at some kind of 
eagoing miracle. Not the churchy kind, you 
lerstand, ‘but the kind ships sometimes seem to 
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ORDEAL OF A SHIP 


ATLANTIC EXTRA 


Beginning with this issue, the | 
ATLANTIC is adding to its regular woo 
table of contents a spe cial “sec~ 
tion of sixteen or more pages whi 
will be known as the Atlanti 
Extra and which will enable. th 
writer to get to the heart of hi 
subject in more depth and in more 
vivid detail than would be possible 
in an article of customary. length. "o 
The Extra might be the inside 
picture of a unique and vulnerable 
city like Hong Kong, or a smashing 
revelation of the narcotic trade in oe 
America, or an illuminating per- | 
sonal story such as. Bishop. Henry 
K. Sherrill is now writing about his 
ministry. We have been. experi- 
menting in this direction for somè 

months, and the response from our | 
readers is most reassuring: “The 
tendency today,” says Walter Lipp- 
mann, “is to publish too many 
short things. I like best your issues 
in which you have encouraged ato o 
least one contributor to go into a | 1 
subject in depth.” | 





In April we shall publish our 
Special Supplement on Money in 
American Life; in May the Atlantic 
Extra will be “The Bitter 30s; | — 
From a Personal History” by Ak of. © 
fred Kazin, the magnificent recap- _ E 
ture of an eager, troubled erago zap, 
in June it will be “The Magic ef ey 
the British Monarchy” by Kingsley 
Martin, the former editor of the 
NEW STATESMAN. These will set the 
pace for what is to follow. _ > 

— THE EDITOR 


The Atlantic Monthly 


be able to pull off on their own, without any help 
from men or God. This was a ship that didn’t 
want to die.” 

As Lillian was bearing down on the derelict, her 
crewmen had been preparing a dory and Rose 
had been selecting a boarding party. It was to 
consist of himself, Chief Engineer Higgins, and 
two Newfoundlanders to handle the boat. Hig- 
gins’ job was to check the engine room while Rose 
took formal possession of the vessel. 

Rose never had any trouble remembering that 
moment: 

“We circled her twice, closing to three or four 
hundred yards so we could examine her and weigh 
the chances. She didn’t look any better close up 
than she had at a distance. Darkness was just a 
couple of hours away, and there was a strong 
wind, a very heavy sea, and an overcast sky. Not 
what you’d call regatta weather. 

“When Pd seen all I could from Lillian’s bridge 
I told Crowe I was ready, and he hove to about a 
mile to windward of the ship. We had the dory 
on our afterdeck, and eight men picked it up 
bodily and heaved it over with two seamen in it. 
The Newfoundlanders held the dory close enough 
so Higgins and I could make the jump; then we 
pulled away for Leicester. 

“Nobody knows how lonely the ocean can be 
until he takes a look at it from a sixteen-foot open 
boat running through seas ten to fifteen feet high. 
The dory may be the best sea boat ever invented, 
but it takes faith to believe that when you’re out 
in one. 

“The seas were heavy enough so we only got 
glimpses of Leicester and Lillian as we went up on 
the crests. They looked like toys. 
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“It took us about forty minutes to close with 
Leicester, and by then we’d discovered we weren’t 
alone. The sea was lousy with sharks. I suppose 
they’d been following Leicester since she was aban- 
doned, figuring she was bound to go down and 
maybe leave some tidbits floating on the surface. 

“We had no time to fool around, so we pulled 
straight in toward Leicester’s lee rail, just abaft her 
house. It didn’t look good. She’d lift the lee rail 
fifteen feet clear of the sea; she’d roll back and put 
it under. As she rolled down, the water spilled off 
her decks with a swoosh that would have drowned 
our dory. 

“If we were going to get aboard at all, we had 
to make contact when the lee rail was coming up. 
There was about twenty seconds for a man to 
make the jump. Then the dory had to pull like 
blazes to get clear. 

“Higgins went first. He got to the bow of the 
dory and balanced there while I watched our 
chance. As the ship began to roll up I gave a yell, 
and the dorymen ran the boat in until her bow 
was about three feet from the rail. Higgins never 
hesitated. He caught the rail, pulled himself over 
it headfirst, and then went clawing up the deck, 
taking advantage of the temporary reduction in 
the list. By the time she began to roll back, he 
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“had got hold of a hatch goaming and was clear 
f the sea. 

“Twas next. I barely got wet at all. Before she 

-could roll down I scuttled along the lee rail toward 

` the lift of the stern. Then I hauled myself around 

_ the stern and up to the high side, going hand over 
hand along the rail. 

“I had two flags stuffed inside my jacket, the 
Red Ensign and Foundation’s house flag. First 
thing I did was haul the Red Ensign up on the 

after ensign mast. Then I worked forward along 
‘the high side to the bridge and hoisted the house 
flag. Whatever happened after that, we'd at least 

-put our mark on Leicester. 
rs. “Up to then I’d been too busy to look around. 
-After I got the house flag up, I glanced down the 
eck toward the lee rail. She was rolling to port 
-and her deck was canted steeper than the 
erage church roof. I seemed to be looking nearly 
ifty feet straight down into the sea. The dory was 
aŠ standing off about a hundred yards away, and I 

tell you, that little boat looked good to me. 

dig gins appeared. about then, and I decided 

et off while we could. There were some 

a dangling down the afterdeck, and we 

down these. Higgins was first off, and when 

the dory nosed in for him, he made the jump 
without any trouble. 

“The dory pulled back to wait for Leicester to 
| complete her next roll, and I slid down and got up 
-on the rail, hanging onto the stays of the mast. 
= “Two or three really hefty seas must have come 

rolling up just then, because when she went down 

this time she kept.on going until the water was 

away over, my head. For all I knew, she meant to 

sht over. I hung on tight, and I remember 

to myself, ‘What the hell are you doing 
here anyway?” 

“Then she began coming up. I broke the sur- 

face, got a gulp of air, and looked around. T he 

=- dory was standing off about fifty yards away, and 

“J seemed to be looking right down the gullets of 

the three men aboard of her. If they’d had their 

= mouths open any wider, a shark could have slid 
right down their windpipes. 

“The sharks were still hanging about. I thought 
about them and wondered if I could make a dash 
for higher ground before Leicester put me down 
again. There wasn’t time. Down she went, and 

once more she buried me right under. 
_ “Pd had about enough of that, and the dorymen 
must have known it. They took an awful chance 
‘and ran right in as she came down for the third 
time. I jumped and somehow landed in the boat. 
a The! four of us had to pull like hell to get clear. 
OO o Ag we came around past her stern, I saw that 
her log line was still out. Wed lost Lillian s some 
me earlier, so I decided to salvage this one. 













































_and her people settled down to await- the arrival: we 

































began hauling in the eines section. Te as sur- o 
prisingly hard work. I hauled and hauled; and 
finally something broke water a few yards off, - 
“Caught on the rotator at the end of the 
line was a three-legged wooden stool. Don’t a 
me where it came from. But a shark had ahold 
of the stool, and he wasn’t anxious to let go. l 
“We hauled him in till he was close enough to 
whack with an oar before he gave it up. I’ve still 
got that stool, and it still has his tooth marks on it. 
“It was nearly dark by now, so we headed back __ 
for Lillian. The shark kept us company all the — : 
way. I guess he was hoping the bottom: w 
fall out of the dory so he’d get even. Icar 
yet what in hell he wanted with that. stoo 
Leicester was still derelict, but no. Jong or a 
doned. As darkness closed in over the gray seas, 
the Red Ensign and Foundation’s flag blew out on 
the night wind. Lillian took station to leeward, 


of Josephine and to hope for some moderation of the 
weather. | 2 at 


A: 0015 hours on the morning of September — 
twenty-seventh, one of the lookouts aboard Lillian — 
spoke in a low voice. It was almost as if he feared : 
to be overheard. yt a 
“Masthead light, w 315 enia 
Crowe and all his officers clustered on t 
bridge, staring through their night glasses 
tiny distant light bearing down upon them from 
the northwest. Was it Josephine? Or was it the > 
Zwarte eR | 
Crowe stepped into the E rang for n 
half speed, and began edging Lillian in closer to the 
black bulk of Leicester, like a sheep dog placing. = 
himself close to the flank of a fat ewe as he scents 
the approaching wolf. fig es 
The wheelhouse was filled with the ‘electric = 
rustle of static from the loudspeaker of the radio- 
telephone, now turned on at full volume and 
tuned to the channel used by the Foundation tugs. o 
The moving star on the horizon brightened >. 
until the watchers could. make out, through their — 
binoculars, the dim glow of green and red naviga- | 
tion lights. The three lights formed a perfect tri- 
angle. The stranger, whoever she might be, was 
bearing down on a collision course for Lillian. _ 
Then, with such abruptness that even the helms- 
man jumped, a metallic voice boomed into the 
confines of the wheelhouse. i 
“Got you on radar,” it said, without preamble. 
The voice was that of Wally Myalls, an. officer 
on the Josephine. 
Thirty-five minutes later the two tugs lay side 
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a _ The risk of boarding remained extreme. 











by side, within hailing distance. After exchang- 
ing information through megaphones, Josephine 
switched on her searchlight and slowly circled 
Leicester. The derelict presented an eerie, almost 
spectral sight in the blaze of light, and Josephine’s 
people experienced the same sense of awe that 
Lillian’s crew had felt the previous evening. 

After a time the glaring light went out and the 
_ tugs lay to, one on each side of the Leicester, in the 
heavy swell, their engines stopped, waiting for the 
dawn. 

Leicester's position was then about 800 miles 
from Bermuda and from Saint John’s, Newfound- 
land; 900 from Halifax; and 1100 from New 
York. These were the four ports from which 
Cowley, now in full command of the operation, 
had to select his ultimate destination. The dom- 
_ imating factor was the kind of weather he might 


i -Anticipate | en route to each of the four ports. New 


York was ruled out by distance. Meanwhile, 


ee _ Robbie Vatcher was instructed to obtain both the 


current and the long-range forecasts for the Ber- 
muda and Saint John’s routes. 

© Vatcher immediately began to try to work New 
oo but there were a good many outgoing mes- 


-e gages being transmitted and he had to wait. One 


_ of these was addressed to the Zwarte Zee. 


INFORMATION FOUNDATION TUGS HAVE CASUALTY CON- 
SIDER NO PERCENTAGE FURTHER EFFORT RETURN NEW 
YORK TOW TANKER LENA BRODIN OSLO 


Thus, the shadow of Zwarte Zee, which had 
hung over the whole operation for so many days, 
was lifted. 


B. DAWN on the twenty-seventh the weather 
had improved a little, but it was still far from ideal. 
Never- 
theless, at 0600 hours Josie’s dory was shoved 
overside, and four men jumped into it. They were 
Wally Myalls, Ray Squires, and Able Seamen 


_. Albert Greene and Thomas Farrell —- Newfound- 


E landers all. Chief Diver and Salvage Foreman 


~ Squires remembers every detail: 


“Our job was to try to get aboard on the fore- 


a part of the ship. While Wally figured out a way to 


hitch up the tow I was supposed to see whether 
the ship was in condition to be towed, and to de- 
_ cide if she'd stay afloat once the strain came on 


re her. 


ne ‘Farrell rowed us over, and it was a scary 
sight. Leicester looked like she would roll right 
over on top of us any minute. None of us could 
swim, and by now there must have been thirty or 
forty sharks hanging around to watch the show. 

“When Leicester was coming down, Farrell 
-= stuck the dory’s stern practically right into one of 





the scupper holes, held it for about a second, and 
then pulled out to sea, It was just long enough for 
Greene to jump. He landed in the scuppers in 
about four feet of water, but when she rolled back 
up again he was still aboard. 

“We stood off and watched him. It was comi- 
cal. The decks were wet and covered with fuel 
oil and slanting steeper than a toboggan run. 
When the ship rolled to starboard and eased the 
list, he’d manage to scramble a few feet up the 
deck. Then she’d roll back to port and shoot him 
down into the scuppers again. The sharks were 
just as interested as we were, and once I thought 
a couple of them were going to go aboard and 
join him. 

“We were laughing loud enough for him to 
hear, and he turned and thumbed his nose at us. 
After about twenty minutes he got up far enough 
to catch a hanging rope end and used it to get on 
the weather coaming of one of the hatches. After 
that it was no trick to reach the starboard rail. 
He hung on there until he could sling a rope down- 
to the lee scuppers, and we started in again. 

“This time Wally jumped, but Farrell was a 
wee bit slow pulling away and Leicester snagged 
the stern of the dory in a scupper hole and started 


to roll up with it. She lifted the dory right clear — 
of the water before we slipped free and walloped Se 
The sharks. looked awful dis- es 


back into the sea. 
appointed when we stayed afloat. 

‘The third time in I made the jump, P 
the rope, and hauled myself up to the weather 
rail. Wally had already worked his way forward 
to the anchor winch, and Greene had disappeared 
somewhere. 

“First of all, I decided to go aft. It was easy 
walking along the weather alleyway, with one foot 
on the deck and the other on the cabin bulkheads. 
The whole alleyway looked like a rummage sale. 
Trousers, coats, shirts, socks, and every darn thing 
you could think of was strewn along it. There 
were even half a dozen sextants still in their boxes, 
along with fifteen or twenty suitcases and seabags. 
I could see that Leicester's crew had spun on 
traveling light when they abandoned ship. 


“I went down into the holds and had a wk - N 
around. Mind you, I wasn’t all that. anxious to -o 
g0 below. But it had to be done. ‘There were ‘small et a ites 


companion hatches between the holds, and I pried 
the cover off one of them and started down the 
ladder into Number Three. © 

“It was pitch dark down there, and the ladder 
had such a list I couldn’t use my feet. I went down 
like a monkey on a trapeze. I had a small flash- 
light, and it was just bright enough to show me 
what had happened. 

‘The shifting boards had let go right the length 
of the hold, and two or three hundred tons of 
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last had gone over against the port side of the 
hip. I guess it was the same in all the other holds, 
‘but I never went to look, When I got out of Num- 
~ þer Three I was so glad to see the sky again I 
could even jorenye Farrell for halfway drowning 

me. 
“Wally came back along the weather rail to 
join me. He figured the only thing to do was to 
_ stop off the port anchor, burn through the port 
ae -anchor chain, and attach our towing wire to it. 
It was going to be a big operation, on that deck, 
Bos but we figured we could manage if we had a few 
o oo more “hands and some portable burning gear. 


a lto go ; Blick to Josie for the stuff. Before 
wë went, Wally and I figured we should try and 
close the storm doors along the port alleyway 
because the water was still coming into the ac- 
commodations and running down to the engine 
room every time she rolled her lee rail under. 
We had quite a time of it. We'd slip along, 
knee deep i in water, to the first door, and then grab 
1 of the dogs and hang on while she rolled 
The. whole alleyway would fill up, and 
derwater for a while; then she'd rise 
| work like mad to get that door closed and 
the dogs. pounded home. Then we'd watch our 
chance and make a dash for the next one. I kept 
expecting to find one of the sharks coming in to 
give us a hand, but I guess the look on Wally’s 
face scared them off. 

When we got them all shut, and the water 
mostly out of our lungs, we began to wonder what 
had happened to Greene. I went back up to the 
weather side, and all of a sudden I saw something 
coming along the starboard alleyway. For a 

couple of seconds my heart almost quit beating. 
Here was this figure working his way along to- 
ward me, dressed up in full officer’s uniform, 

-~ peaked cap and all, and carrying a sextant. 

_ “He saw me too, and up went his arm in a 

"pretty smart salute. Then he grinned, and I 
recognized Greene. I don’t put any stock in 
ghosts, but he sure gave me one bad moment. 

“Greene had come aboard in the scruffiest, 

oo worn-outest clothes you ever saw, but he went 

one pack to b Josie looking like something off a training 
= m 
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“Wally and I picken up the gams and tied a A 































aboard the dory \ was worse i A Te 
we finally all got in and headed for Fosephine.” a 

Squires reported to Cowley that he thought 
Leicester would remain afloat, even under tow, 
now that the accommodation doors were closed, 
provided she was towed at a slow speed and not 
subjected to any more heavy weather. | oe 

Myalls reported on how the towing wW 
to be made fast. This was to be. no simpl OF 
tion. Josephine’s towing wire was two-inch 
ter steel cable, and four hundred feet of it wei: 
a ton. Normally, a ship needing to be towed 
steam or electric. power on her own forward 
winches; all that is required is to pass her a grad- 
uated series of lines, each one of increased diame- 
ter, until the last one can be hauled aboard the 
casualty on her winch and bring. the towing mee 
cable with it. 

Since there was no mehari power Sheard l 
Leicester, the connection had to be made by means 
of man power alone. This is the way it was. done. — 

The dory returned to Leicester carrying the 
original four men plus Buck. Dassylva — pump- : 
man and general salvage genius — as weil as a. big 
iron snatch block and a portable an yl 
cutting outhit. | cae 

The snatch block, cutting gear, and gas cyl inc 
were hauled up the slanting deck and eased for- 
ward to the eyes of the ship. Then two men un- _ 
rove a length of wire from. Leicester s rigging and 
wove this back and forth through a link of. the r 
port anchor chain, making the ends fast to 
Leicester’s forward bitts.. This was to secure. the fas 
anchor so that when the chain was cut it would not | 
plunge into the sea. i 

When the anchor was safely mE off, Buck i 
got busy with his ee and severed the 
anchor chain. 

Meanwhile, another man had made the snatch =- 
block fast. Now, a snatch block is simply a pulley F 
set between two sheets of iron, one of which isoo 
hinged, so that instead of having to insert an end 
of rope through the block, you can lift the hinged nae 
section and lay the bight, or loop, around the E 
pulley. 

When all was ready, Wally stood in the bows 
and signaled to Cowley. Very gingerly, Cowley 
backed the big tug toward the casualty’s bows until 
less than fifty feet separated the two ships. Then a | 
light heaving line was flung up to Wally from ° 
Josie’s afterdeck. When this was hauled aboard 
Leicester, it brought with it a manila mooring line 
which was made fast to Leicester’s bitts. 
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The two vessels were now tethered together, and 
Cowley called Gilmour in the engine room and 
ordered the propeller to be kept barely turning 
over so that a gentle strain would be applied to the 
mooring line. This was to prevent Leicester from 
surging forward and plunging down on the tug’s 
stern. 

After this first step was completed, another 
heaving line was thrown aboard Leicester and the 
salvage crew hauled it in, bringing with it the 
bight of a three-inch manila rope, both ends 
of which remained aboard Josephine. Dassylva 
slipped this bight into the snatch block. One end 
of the three-inch rope aboard the Josephine was 
now made fast to a hundred-pound U-shackle on 
the end of the towing wire. The other end was 


. passed around Josephine’s electric capstan, and very 


carefully the shackle and towing wire were hauled 


~~ aboard Leicester. 


-> Even with the help of Joste’s capstan it was all 
“the men aboard Leicester could do to get the im- 





f i7 
i 
Ww 
; N 
niece shackle and the heavy wire into position. 
When this was finally accomplished, the free end 
of Lewester’s anchor chain was shackled to the wire, 

_and the connection was complete. 

The next step was equally tricky. After passing 
out of the chain locker, the heavy anchor chain 
ran over the gypsy end of Leicester’s winch before 
terminating at the towing shackle. Now it was 
Myall’s job to ease off the winch brakes by hand 
and allow Jesephine to haul about three hundred 
feet of chain out of the chain locker. 

The mooring line was cast off, and Josephine 
began to ease ahead, taking a strain upon the wire. 
The chain paid out over the winch and through 
the port fairlead with an ugly roar. At the proper 
moment, Wally and Dassylva applied the brake, 
while at the same instant Josephine ceased pulling. 
The winches alone could not take the full tow- 
ing strain, so the chain had to be further secured 
aboard the Leicester. This was now done by insert- 





ing what is called a ‘‘devil’s-claw” into one link of 
the chain, and by then reeving steel rope back and 
forth between the bitts, through several other 
links. 

There were three reasons for. using the anchor 
chain instead of making the towing wire fast 
directly to Leicester’s bitts. In the first place, the 
use of the winch and devil’s-claw, together with 
the auxiliary wires to the bitts, provided a three- 
point anchorage for the towing wire —- a matter 
of some moment, since Leicester represented a ten- 
thousand-ton deadweight object. In the second 
place, a length of anchor chain included in the 
towing complex provides what salvage men refer 
to as a “spring.” The great weight of the chain 
tends to sag the towing wire so that there is less 
likelihood of its being stretched to me breaking 
point under a sudden stress, 

In the third place, the use of a chain passing over 
the casualty’s bows greatly reduces the “sawing” 
or chafing effect, which can sever even a two-inch- 
wire in a matter of hours, - 

While josephine’s boarding party had been suc- 
cessfully completing the towing connection, a 
party from Lillian, consisting of Hig ggins, Rose, 
and one helper, had again boarded the Leicester 


in an attempt to free the jammed rudder : so that Oe Sige 
when the tow began the ship would. not tend tO 


sheer off to one side of her course. Rose and Hig- 
gins descended into the very bowels of the ship 
to reach the rudder flat, but their efforts proved 
unavailing and the rudder remained jammed. 

Though every man concerned had worked as 
though his life depended on it, it was 1120 hours 
before the last of the boarding parties was clear 
of Leicester and Cowley could give the orders to 
begin the tow. 

He had now decided on his destination. Vatcher 
had obtained a series of weather messages report- 
ing the eastward movement of a low-pressure area 
down the Saint Lawrence Valley, with a conse- 
quent assurance of bad weather in the vicinity of 
Newfoundland. But to the south there were no 
signs of any tropical disturbances in the making, 


and fair weather with light winds was predicted 


over Bermuda for the ensuing three days. The. 
choice was obvious. 

At 1123 Cowley rang for dead slow ahead. 
Josephine slowly gathered way. Wally Myalls, who 
was operating the enormous electric towing winch, 
paid out wire until the dial indicated that two 
thousand feet had left the reel. Then he carefully | 
applied the brake, and the strain came on the wire. 

It was a tense moment. At one end of the wire 
was ten thousand tons of dead ship; at the other, a 
3200-horsepower tug applying a steadily increas- 
ing force. No one was worried that the wire might 
part — it was built to stand worse stress than this. 
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But every man aboard both tugs was vitally con- 
raed- with the possibility that this heavy strain 
. might be enough to alter Leicester’s delicate equi- 
ee librium and roll her over. 
_ The wire passing over Josephine’s stern began 
to draw bar-taut. The angle between the hanging 
anchor chain and Leicester’s bows began to increase. 
Then, to the horror of everyone watching, the 
big ship rolled down farther than they had ever 
seen her go before; farther and farther, until the 
water was up to the lee coamings of her hatches. 
In Fosephine’s engine room the telegraph swung 
a to Full Astern, but even before the order could be 
i - obe yed, Leicester began to recover herself. She 
€ ly back, and the sea water streamed off 
cks and ran home through the scuppers in a 
t of foam. Leicester was under way, moving 
most imperceptibly. But she was under way. 
Lee At 1200 hours Vatcher transmitted the following 
oa message: i. 
 MFML TO ALL SHIPS MFML TO ALL SHIPS AM IN POSITION 
3510 NORTH 4640 WEST TOWING DERELICT LEICESTER 
000 FEET ASTERN WITH NO NAVIGATION LIGHTS ON 
: URSE- 259 DEGREES SPEED THREE KNOTS 
Lote E KEEP CLEAR 
‘Two howls later, Josephine sent out the following 
information to Featherstone: 





















FOUNDATION HALIFAX FROM MFML 1415 ast 27 PRO- 
p CEEDING ABOUT 4 KNOTS CASUALTY SHEERING BADLY 
cr UNABLE MOVE RUDDER STOP WILL BE CASE OF SLOW 
"| TOWING TO ARRIVE SAFELY STOP FOUNDATION LILLIAN 
TANDING BY STOP EXPECT WILL BE NECESSARY. OBTAIN 
AVAL j UTHORITIES PERMISSION ENTER BERMUDA DUE 
IRGI OUNDING ‘CAPSIZING IN CHANNEL STOP FIVE 
ATER IN ENGINE ROOM NONE IN UPPER ACCOM- 
ONS STOP KEEPING STRICT WATCH ON TOWING 
AND. ‘WINCH — COWLEY 











“She was a sight to make you think you were 
© dreaming,” Wally Myalls remembers. “With her 
-rudder jammed hard aport she was sheering off 
= to port so sharp it looked like she’d decided to go to 
Florida instead of Bermuda. Sometimes she was 
nearly broadside to us, and then we’d have to 
slow Josie down to try and ease the Leicester back 
on course. When she was broadside like that, the 
strain on the wire would pull her over so far her 
port boat deck would be just about submerged. 
If Squires hadn’t got those accommodation doors 
dogged shut” — Wally Myalls is a modest man — 

“shed have filled and sunk without a doubt. 
“Cowley had a real problem. If he pulled too 
ley fast, he’d be pretty sure to capsize her. But every 
= < hour we stayed at sea was one more hour for her 
- to finish herself off. Josephine could have towed 
Ce at eight or nine knots — we had the power — 
but while that rudder was jammed and she was 
sheering like she was, it would have killed her if 
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“I tell you, the boys watched that wire like a ot 
bunch of sealers watching for the first pan of white- 
coats in the spring. Some of the salvage gang w ere. 
always on watch, with a lighted burning: torch | 
beside them. They sat alongside the wire where — 
it ran over the taffrail, and they never took their- 
eyes off Leicester. If she’d started to plunge, they'd ~ 
have had about a minute to cut the wire and. let Ps. 
us get clear. si 

“Every change of watch we let out a iw M 
of wire and changed the position of the iron chaf- 
ing plate that was bolted under the wire where ito 
crossed the rail. That was to make sure the : 
didn’t chafe and break. We couldn’t aff 
time it would’ve taken to connect up aga 

“You might have thought we'd have fi 
celebrating with that million-dollar’ boat be 
us, but I tell you, we were a pretty sober. lot. No 
that we had her at last, the chance of losing her- 
made everybody kind of sick. Bermuda was a long 
way off.” _ 

Bermuda was almost exactly 800 sea miles away 
when the tow began. At a towing speed of three 
or four knots, Josephine could not hope to bring her 
charge into a safe anchorage in much less than 
eight days, and that was too long. Following on 
the preceding period of gales, fair weather had hs 
come briefly to this section of the North Atlantic, e 
but no one but a willful optimist could- have ex- 
pected the weather to remain amiable for eight 
more days. Ifthe weather turned ugly once again. 
Leicester's chances of. survival under tow would | 
fade away to nothing. 5 

Cowley seldom left his bridge. Using. every a 
element of skill which the long years at sea had- 
taught him, he nursed his charge along, always. 
striving to move her just a little faster, but always 
aware that if he overdid it, he would lose her by 
his own hand. es 

Lillian did what she said to help. During the —— 
day she kept station a little astern of Leicester, — 
and her people watched the big ship closely, ever 

alert to radiophone a warning to Cowley if any- 
thing untoward developed. At night Lillian 
steamed abeam of the ship and dangerously close 
to her, with her searchlight trained upon the 
derelict. 

During the morning of the twenty-eighth, the 
wind dropped out to almost nothing for a few 
hours and the swells eased considerably. By noon 
Cowley had worked the tow up to a full six knots. 
At this speed Leicester tended to keep station almost 
abeam the tug’s starboard quarter, without undue 
sheering. But at 1430 she suddenly seemed to go 
berserk. She sheered hard to port, bringing such 
a strain on the wire it was inconceivable that it 
would not burst. Cowley was forced to slow his 
tug down until she barely had steerageway, 
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but still Lercester could not be persuaded to hold 
station. The struggle continued for three hours, 
and then, for no apparent reason, Leicester gave up 
the battle and returned to her old position off 
the starboard quarter. 

During this day, the course of the tow followed 
a section of the great-circle track for low-power 
steamers going to and from Gulf ports, and ‘““Cow- 
ley’s Circus,” which was what Josephine’s crew had 
named the tow, drew quite an audience. Four 
passing vessels altered course to take a closer look 
at the weird cortege making its way toward Ber- 
muda. Vatcher was kept busy answering queries 
from incredulous onlookers, and Cowley was kept 
busy trying, by applied telepathy, to persuade the 
audience to stay to hell and gone out of the way. 
= Seldom has any vessel been so avid for weather 
information as was Josephine. When Vatcher was 
not pestering. the shore stations for the most recent 


=> prognostications, he was pestering every other ship 

-© within three hundred miles for minute details of 
= the weather they were experiencing. Josephine 
zo. came close to becoming a floating weather labora- 
ee tory in her own right. 


oa By midnight on the twenty-eighth, a northwest 
rig wind of Force 4 strength was blowing and the swell 
, Nevertheless, the tow had 
- made ove nearly 180 miles during the 24-hour 
period. 


L H ALIFAX the onus of responsibility had passed 
from Featherstone to the managing director of 
Foundation Maritime, Edward Woollcombe. It 
was his task to conclude agreements and arrange- 
ments with Lercester’s owners and, more. vitally, 
with her insurance underwriters, who had now 
come into legal possession of the ship. Before turn- 
ing her over to her owners or to the underwriters, 
Woollcombe was understandably anxious to en- 
sure that his company’s rights would be safe- 
guarded. 

_. Negotiations were conducted by cable. Wooll- 
combe s object was threefold: first, to establish the 
existence of a Lloyd’s open-form contract contain- 
ing special clauses which took into consideration 
the vessel’s total abandonment; second, to obtain 
definite financial commitments from the owners in 
advance of delivery to a safe port; and third, to 
persuade the underwriters and the owners that 
the safe port was to be the one of Foundation 
Maritime’s own choosing. 

The underwriters and the Federal Steam Navi- 
gation Company, on their side, were understand- 
ably reluctant to make any commitments until 
they knew their ship was safe. Furthermore, their 
concept of what consituted a safe harbor was one 
where Leicester would be secured from all further 
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risks of loss. As far as Bermuda v was concerned, this 
meant Saint George’s Harbor. 

Woollcombe was just as anxious as anyone else 
to see Leicester in a safe port. But careful calcula- 
tions had shown him that Leicester, with a list of 50 
degrees, would be drawing at least 26 feet of water, 
perhaps considerably more. The Admiralty charts 
of Bermuda showed the entrance channel to Saint 


George’s as dredged to only 27 feet. Moreover, the 
channel was barely 250 feet wide, and a tow as op 
unwieldy and a ia as ; Leicester could isk | 


she did not ground in ‘the anne itself. 

The alternative was Murray’s Anchorage. This 
is an almost open roadstead lying at the northern 
tip of Bermuda, protected from the sea only by 
an area of submerged coral reefs. Nevertheless, i in 
normal weather it was considered safe enough to 


be used by units of the British fleet, as well as by. 


many merchant ships. And the channel leading. to m os | 


it was 38 feet deep and nearly 600 feet. wide. 


Woollcombe was also afraid that any attempt 


to bring Leicester into Saint George’s (even if such 
an attempt were feasible) would be met with stiff 


resistance from the harbor authorities, who would. — ` 
be aware of the dangers of having the big: ship R 
turn turtle or go aground and thus. deny the harbor) cnni 





HO all other traffic. If the authorities. proved. recal- a ee 


citrant, the tugs and their charge might have to 
stay outside for hours, or even days; and every 
additional hour Leicester remained in deep water 
was an hour during which she might be irre- 
trievably lost. 

On the other hand, once she was moored in 
Murray’s Anchorage, she would be in calm and 
shallow water and immediate steps could be taken 
to begin reducing her dangerous list to a point 
where she could safely enter Saint George’s. 

Woollcombe was a past master of persuasion. 
After three days of suave, yet pointed, messages to 
London, he convinced his opponents that Leicester 
was already as good as saved, and so he got his 


way, and a draft agreement. The contract was to > à o 
be considered successfully terminated when Leices= O ee 


ter was brought to safe anchorage or moorage in ee 


Bermuda, either Murray’s Anchorage. or Saint 
George’s Harbor being considered as safe anchor- — => 
age. Now the rest was up to SONIY and. the e tugs: Pa a 


Dow daylight hours of October 1, the wind 
remained light, although it did swing into the 
southwest. The seas were moderate, and Leicester 
towed well enough, considering. Cowley made use 
of this continuing period of grace to work Josephine 
up to a full seven knots. 


By noon next day Josephine was within 160 miles 
of Bermuda, and Cowley dispatched a message to 
Featherstone in Halifax: 


SPEED SEVEN KNOTS CASUALTY SHEERING EASILY ADJUST- 
ING SPEED TO ARRIVE TOMORROW MORNING ASSUME YOU 
CONSIDER ADVISABLE DELIVER MURRAYS ANCHORAGE 


Featherstone was not in Halifax to receive this 
message. He was airborne at a point not far from 
Bermuda, and late in the afternoon of October 2 
he was in Saint George, busily preparing for the 
reception of Foundation’s million-dollar tow. 

Featherstone liked doing things in a hurry. His 
first port of call was the harbor master’s office. 
This amiable gentleman soon found himself being 
hustled into a hired motorboat and accompanying 
Featherstone out past Saint Catherine’s Head, so 
that the salvage master could take a speculative 
look at the entrance channel to Murray’s Anchor- 
age. 

Featherstone looked, grunted a few times, and 
made some notations in the ten-cent notebook he 
always carried with him. Once back at the landing 
stage, the harbor master found himself uncere- 
moniously abandoned. 

Featherstone then visited the offices of Founda- 
tion’s local agents. Pandemonium followed for 
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half an hour, at the end of which time arrange- 
ments had been made for two United States Army 
tugs and a British Admiralty tug to stand by at 
Five Fathom Hole, the pilot station, as of 0700 
hours the following morning. In addition, a gang 
of stevedores had been hired to begin shifting 
Leicester’s ballast as soon as she was moored, and all 
arrangements had been concluded — some of 
them amicably — with the port and naval au- 
thorities. 

Featherstone’s next stop was at the home of the 
chief pilot. Here he called a battle council at 
which the pilots and the skippers of the local tugs 
received their campaign instructions. They were 
all a little numb by the time Featherstone de- 
parted for his hotel, but they knew exactly what 
was expected of them the following morning. 

The salvage master was not entirely happy 
about the prospects for the morning. He was well 
aware of the difficulties of maneuvering a dead 
ship through a narrow channel, particularly when 
that ship was listing 50 degrees and had her rudder 
locked hard to port. Even more disturbing was 
the risk that, if Leicester touched bottom, the nar- 
row margin of positive buoyancy left to her would 
be destroyed, and the event which the seas and gales 
had failed to bring about would come to pass. 
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The mental picture of Leicester capsized in the 
center of the busy ship channel north of Saint 
George’s Island was one to bring a shudder even 
to such a hardened old campaigner as Feather- 
stone. i 





T morning of October 3 broke overcast with a 
gentle northwest wind to tickle the great ocean 
swellsand wrinkle their long backs. A pilot boat was 
putting out from Saint George’s. Featherstone, 
standing beside the wheelsman, might well have 
passed for some fearsome figurehead on a bucca- 

neering ship of long ago — except for his cigar. 
~~ Aboard Josephine, Cowley stood on the bridge- 
wing and raised his binoculars. There, dead 
_ ahead, was the blue loom of land. As the light 
“strengthened he could make out the white gleam 
-of buildings in Saint George and the brooding 
ulk of Sugar Loaf Hill. At exactly 0800 hours the 
-= way began to come off Josephine and her crew 
© began to shorten up the tow line. As the little 
- -convoy closed with the land, the three harbor tugs, 
- their sirens sounding, came bustling out from the 
> -entrance of the narrows. Leading them was the 
_ pilot boat, bearing an easily recognizable Feather- 
~ stone, who was so far forgetting his dignity as to 

wave both hands high in the air. 
- It was a magnificent moment even for the blasé 
crews of the rescue tugs, but they had little enough 
time to savor it. 

The pilot boat bumped against Josephine’s bul- 
warks just long enough for a pilot to leap aboard; 
then it was off to Leicester. The pause here was a 

_ little longer, for Featherstone and the chief pilot 
both had to be landed on the derelict. Within 
‘minutes they had clambered up the canted deck, 












by the salvage men at sea. 

_ The pilot went directly to the bridge and wedged 
himself on the high starboard wing. Featherstone 

_ made a rapid tour of the ship to satisfy himself 

` that all was as he had expected it to be and that 
his plans would not be upset by some previously 
unknown factor. Only then did he join the pilot 
and give the signal for the tow to carry on. 

By this time Josephine had shortened up so that 
there was less than three hundred yards of wire 
between her and Leicester. The Army tug ST-710 
had placed a hawser on Leicester's stern and was 

_ falling back into a position from which she could 
help to steer the unwieldy hulk. The Admiralty 





> using the same ropes that had been fixed in place 





tug Justice had come alongside on the starboard 
quarter and was ready to assist. Lillian and the 
second Army tug were standing by. 

At 1005 hours Josephine passed between the two 
buoys marking the entrance to the channel leading 
to Murray’s Anchorage. At that exact moment 
Leicester took a sharp sheer to starboard. — 

Cowley immediately put the tug’s helm hard 


began going full astern, but Leicester still moved- 
implacably toward the coral reefs, which now lay 
less than a hundred feet away. Justices master, 
sensing the urgency of the moment, did not wait 
for orders. He cast off his lines and slid his tug for- _ 
ward along Lewester’s exposed bottom until she 
could put her nose against the big ship’s starboard © 
bow. Then Justices screw began to kick the shal- 
lowing water into foam. oe gk Bn 

Slowly, slowly, Leicester's bow began to swing 
back into the channel, back behind Josephine. 


With the tow straightened out once more, . = 
Cowley discovered he was having trouble keeping 


Leicester moving. Baffled, he called for more 
power, but the big ship astern continued to hang 
back as if she were willfully dragging her heels. 


Featherstone and the pilot, glancing astern from. —— 


Lercester’s bridge, saw the clear blue waters going — 


milky white. Leicester indeed ‘was dragging: NP Ss 


heels — or, rather, her stern —- upon the “coral | 
bottom. ee 

There was nothing to be done about it. There 
was no room to turn in order to head her back to 
deeper water. The only hope was to continue tow- 
ing and pray she was only running over a small 
area of spoil which the dredges had somehow 
neglected to remove. 

At every instant Featherstone expected her to 
take the ground solidly. If that happened, he was 
convinced, she would have rolled right over. 

The entrance channel to Murray’s Anchorage 
is two miles long. It took the combined flotilla 
of tugs just under two hours to ease the Leicester, 
still sheering erratically, still dragging her stern, 


through those two miles of torment. She was in- ae 


tractable to the last. As Myalls said afterward, 





tow.” . ee. hae, 2 
But, at 1340 hours Leicester cleared the inside 
channel approach, and Josephine swung her down 
the broad South Channel, — — >o o 

At 1406 hours Leicester lay securely moored to a 
battleship mooring buoy in Murray’s Anchorage. 


Drawings by Frank Neufeld reproduced by kind permission of McClelland and Stewart, Ltd., Mr. Mowat’s Canadian publisher. 
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“That was the longest part of the whole damn o 
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On his graduation from Cambridge University, WOLF 
Manxowrrz began his career as a writer. He is the author 
of several novels: MAKE ME AN OFFER, A KID FOR TWO 
FARTHINGS, and OLD SOLDIERS NEVER DIE; he directed 
THE BEGGAR’S OPERA during its long run in London; and 
he has written or directed many English films. 


LETTER TO MY FOUR SONS 


My Dear Sons, 


I write to you because while I am involved in the vanities and follies of my life, 
and you in yours, we get very little time to communicate wisdom to one another. 
While you, Gered, struggle with the London General Schools’ biology; and you, 
Jonathan, with chess gambits and shove-ha’penny tactics; and folk songs on the 
recorder, Daniel; and, in the case of you, my eight-months-old Benjamin, the 
enormous problems involved in learning to sit upright, I try to make a musical 
entertainment out of the Crippen murder. 

Now, which of us five is in the most ridiculous situation? Which of us is wise? 
Which one has an undoubted answer to any of our bizarre problems? As I am 
your father, we sometimes assume that I am less confused than you are. As I have 
survived more follies both of my own and others’ making (though mostly my own), 
it is suggested that I may be able to give you some advice which will help you to 
negotiate the follies ahead of you in your own lives. 

The truth is, of course, that I can’t. The only essential difference between us 
is that, being older, I have had more moments of sadness in which to reflect upon 
the need for wisdom. Having you to cherish and raise, I have had to learn prac- 
ticalities which are not yet your concern. Having had failures and successes to 
live through, I have developed defense tactics and survival equipment which you 
so far have not needed. Having the blind impulse of all living creatures to survive, 
I have learned means which help but do not dignify. But wise I am not, and 
though I am supposed to be shrewd, I don’t think that I’m even as careful as 
those people who, nervous of flying, take out insurance at the airport before 
departing. I’m always underinsured. These careful people put two shillings in a 
machine and arrange for their heirs to collect ten thousand pounds should the 
gnawing in their stomachs prove to be second sight rather than mere anxiety. 
Perhaps, with four sons, I ought to do this whenever I fly. I don’t, because I feel 
safer in the air than I do on the ground. While I am up there it’s almost impos- 
sible for me to get involved in the dangerous projects with which I continually 
frighten myself down below. For a few claustrophobic hours I can’t start any- 
thing, I’m perhaps nearer to heaven than I will ever get again, and the enforced 








suspension of life gives me a foretaste of the bore- 


dom which being dead and inactive must consti- 
tute. To be far up in the air is for me safe and 
tedious because I am a creature of earth: I spring 
from it, I love it, I detest it, and I shall crawl 
back into it. 

You can’t say that a man who has spent a large 
proportion of every day of his life, whether on the 
ground or in the air, thinking about stories is a 
normal man. And for twenty years I have been 
preoccupied with fantasies and techniques for 
making them seem real. The only practical me- 
chanics that I have ever succeeded in learning, 
© from typing to script writing, I’ve done only be- 

cause of the pressing need I have to try to make 
_ these stories happen. I’ve learned also the me- 
~ chanics of selling the products of my compulsion. 
-But there is no wisdom in all that. No, I know 
= very little that is wise. 
All I can say is that, with my head start over 
€o you, I have managed to accumulate more good 
quotations, that’s all. But on the other hand, this 
< isnotsuch a small advantage either, because what- 
-ever is to be lived through has already been lived 
__ through by some wild man in the past, and what- 
ever can be understood has already been under- 
stood by some wild man cooling off from his own 
wildness. I don’t refer to the development of more 
efficient car gears, my space-conquering son; or 
the splitting of the neutron, my son with the scien- 
tific inclinations. Such futile follies have nothing 
_ to do with wisdom. Wearily enough, there is no 
- foreseeable end, other than perhaps the most 
. desperate one, to the scientific vanities ahead of 
US. But to wisdom there is an end: it has been 
_ reached and recorded often enough; it lies now 
_ moldering in books, waiting to be burned at regu- 

-lar intervals by tyrants to whose idiocy it is an 
affront. It waits, quietly burning like live coals 
= under dead ash, and it will always be there, wait- 
_ ing to be blown into a furnace of invigorating fire, 

and doubtless waiting in vain. Wisdom no longer 
_ cries from the skyscraper rooftops. She whispers 
_ from ignored corners of the sick, sad world. And 
> still no one listens. . 

I suppose that today if Moses or the Buddha or 
Christ — or that, to me, greatest of all teachers, 
the pre-Christian Rabbi Hillel — were to take 
over suddenly for some popular comedian down 
_ with flu and appear on television at a peak hour 

one night, ten million people would listen for a few 
moments and then switch off their sets with a 
single hand, for what these wise men would say, 
we have already heard. We do not wish to hear it 
over again. We have ignored it so.often. We have 
called them false prophets and persisted in the 
ways of our idiocy. There seems little reason to as- 
sume that we shall change this habit of our history. 
















The Buddha would say: “Give, sympathize, and 
control.” But we know all that. Moses would tell 
us that there is no God but God, and that man’s 
only contact with Him is through the healthiness 
of his relationships with other living creatures. 
But we are overfamiliar with that thought. Christ 
would give us that sermon which for two thousand 
years self-styled Christians have quoted but acted 
against. And that sweet man Rabbi Hillel, who 
brought together the most loving thoughts of the 
Greeks and welded them with the highest thinking 
of the Jews, would instruct us not to do to others 
what is hateful to ourselves. 


A: 4 story writer, I have always been intrigued 
by that kind of story in which the hero chases 
through exciting, picaresque dangers in order to 
acquire a small box or a sealed bottle or a talis- 
manic ring, or a sword or grail containing the | 
answer, Many of the characters I’ve written 
stories about are engaged in such a search, and 
they imagine that the answer, when found, will be 
happiness or wealth or satisfaction or freedom, or 
sometimes just a very good dinner. But after their — 
dragons have been defeated, my searchers have _ 


always found that the message in the box or thè _ a 


bottle says: “Search on, regardless.” So that, 
after a good night’s sleep, they, typically, sell the 
box or the bottle or the sword or the grail, and they 
finance the next stage of this eternal search. The 
characters whom I observe or invent, and who, I 
suppose, are all of them myself in some particular, 
do not appear to have benefited from knowing the 
quotations which I know so well. So it would 
seem that if there is no end for them to search for, 


if the purpose of their lives is in the living, if they. Se 
have no alternative but to goon making thesame 


mistakes, living the same idiocies, what point is 
there in their efforts? Neither they nor I know or 
can ever know the point. 

But I am here reminded of a slightly encourag- 


ing thought of Bertrand Russell’s. He observes. $ 7 oe ‘ = 
that the function of work is not to make man hap- oo 0o00 
pier, but less bored. I have observed that those 0 


who do not work are continually bored, and that 
the boredom sluices out of their lives the juice and 
the blood and the joy, and I would add to what 
Lord Russell has written only this: that the by- 
products of work, nurturing, as they do, life and 
living, do offer pleasure to those for whom life is a 
pleasurable process to participate in. This, too, I- 
suppose, is a talent. And I suppose if I could give 
you anything at all in the way of wisdom, it would 
be the talent for this, the enjoyment of life. 
Russell also observes that intensive working 
makes relaxation sweeter. So, perhaps to revert to 






s Dadi of mine, those heroes of my 

ies, , there i is some wisdom in their endless pur- 
of the message — though they will find no 

inal solution, that’s for sure. 

-= Now, my dear four sons, I come to the point of 
oe for you the wisest summary of man’s 
| pointless existence that I personally know of. It is 
_ nota very superior, quiet, relaxing, contemplative, 

_ at-one-with-eternity sort. of wisdom. It belongs 
to ae noaliemydve, practical ae for 












See lover of f flesh ad P “Let thy garments 
always be white,” he says, “and let not thy head 
lack ointment,” meaning that what is to be en- 
joyed. should þe enjoyed. “Live joyfully with the 
woman: whom thou. dovest; cand in thy labour 






“Kfe: for there | is no ae nor device, nor knowl- 
edge, nor wisdom in the grave whither thou goest.” 

= And he also observed that it was purposeless to 
strive overmuch, or to attempt to be too good, or 
: 00 clever, or much more than merely human: 
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LETTER TO MY FOUR SONS 


Now that, to me, is the greatest piece of pai. ae 
cal wisdom I know. And I don’t doubt that you © 
will ignore it in the course of living the vanities | 
before you, much as I have done in living my own. 

So perhaps it is best for us to return to our. per: 
sonal follies, you to your biology, Gered; and you 
to shove-ha’ penny, and cheating at it, ‘Jonatha 
and the recorder, Daniel; and you, Benjamin, to. 
learning how to sit upright, which you are very. 
near to accomplishing; and I to: the making of- 
a musical entertainment out of an old i : 

But before we do, let me tell you. RON 
short story, adapted, like so many of 
the Yiddish: There was this. old vio 
had, it so happens, four sons, all of them vic 
And on his deathbed he called them to hi 





father and as a husband and as a man. generally 
But when his sons tried to console the old: man, he | 
said: “I’m not apologizing, nor am I excusing, . 
Pm simply explaining that if I hadn't been all 
these bad things, I would never have been sucha 
good violinist.” After which he requested that a 
they play him out to a quartet of his own com- _ 
position, which they did, very beautifully, for they 
were all good violinists: And though | they had :... 
their doubts about their father in other respects, 
they had no doubt about his quality, or at least 
his intentions, or at least his: ambitions, or at 
least his hopes as an artist and reality asa man. 








Some Notes on Food 


BY CHARLES W. MORTON 


A splendid ham, from Trigg Coun- 
ty, Kentucky, served to remind me 
the other evening that the good old 
days are still, in some respects, agree- 
ably with us. The ham, I was in- 
formed, came from Tuggle’s Grocery 
Store in the town of Cadiz, and 
although most such hams are aged 
for two years after curing, this 
one had a mere eighteen months 
behind it. No matter. It was won- 
derful: delicate and moist in texture, 
a full smoky flavor, and wine-dark in 
color, with a yellowish fat quite un- 
like the tasteless lardlike fat of ham 
from the big packinghouses. 

From other information supplied 
by my host, I gathered that Ken- 
tuckians provide no fancy diet for 
their pigs, which are raised on 
corn and forage. The hams are 
hickory smoked, and the cooking, 
after a day or two of soaking them 
in several waters, is no more com- 
plicated than simmering between 
fifteen and twenty minutes to the 
pound, according to age and hard- 
ness, until the small bones can be 
pulled out readily. The final in- 
structions were simple enough: 

“When cool, trim off the top 


skin, and enough fat to leave about 
44 inch, level fat jacket. Cut (not 
deeply enough to enter meat) with 
a sharp knife all over fat, marking 
it off into squares. Insert a whole 
clove in each square, spread a cup 
of soft brown sugar over the whole 
surface. Put under the broiler (not 
pre-heated) and allow to bubble 
until sugar melts and glazes the 
whole surface.” 

It seems obvious that the excel- 
lence of the result, from so common- 
place a recipe, lies in the quality of 
the ham itself: an honest product, 
developed by faithful adherence to 
proper curing and aging, without 
substitutes and shortcuts. Similar 
rewards can be found in bacon 
from country sources, and there are 
still to be had varieties that seem 
just as satisfying as the best from 
Ireland or Denmark. 

While the U.S. mails continue at 
their languid pace — eighteen days 
for delivery from Tennessee to New 
Jersey in one recent case — it is best 
to buy bacon unsliced and thereby 
less susceptible to mold. The re- 
moval of mold, according to the 
Kentuckians, is best done by scrub- 
bing with a stiff brush and mild 
soapsuds, and mold need not be a 
problem if postage for rapid han- 
dling is added. I incline to doubt 
whether the small suppliers of coun- 
try hams and bacon are equipped for 
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any sizable volume of mail orders, 
but I am bound to report that the 
most interesting bacon I have tasted 
in many years came from William 
Baggett’s Roadside Market, in Hum- 
boldt, Tennessee. In slices of about 
a quarter inch or slightly thicker, 
the Baggett bacon retains real sub- 
stance, even when it is completely 
crisped. 

Ham and bacon of old-fashioned 
quality seem to belong to the South, 
but there survive in Massachusetts 
three examples of old-style crackers 
that ought to be bracketed with 
them in these notes: G. H. Bent’s 
Water Biscuits, which, split and 
toasted, are the incomparable non- 
interfering accompaniment for a fine 
cheese; the Westminster Thin Sal- 
tines, made by Dawley & Shepard 
in the town of Westminster (estab- 
lished 1828); and Bradt Saltines, 
from the Bradt Bakery (established 
1833) in Lowell. The longevity of 
these small, independent cracker 
companies is worth remarking, and 
Josiah Bent is credited with market- 
ing the first water biscuit in 1801, 
although the present company, lo- 
cated in Milton, dates itself back to 
only 1892. The Bradt and West- 
minster saltines are extraordinarily 
good, but, I fear, of only local repute, 
while Bent’s are still to be found in 
first-class restaurants anywhere in 
this country. 
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the man who installed it stayed for dinner 


oe: He lingered to watch a new Caloric Built-in perform ... so precisely, so 

SEES r — j ‘ ae 3 

eee  casilv. Then he became the honored guest, for helping to make it possible to 
me cook so many better ways—with modern gas. You’re invited to see what 


Calorie’s Ultramatie Built-ins can do. Meat thermometer cooks food for time 
required . . . then the Keep-Warm oven system automatically takes over to 
hold meals dinner-ready for hours. See lots more Ultramatic handiness from 
® Caloric... now at dealers who carry the best. 
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BY VOLTA TORREY 


A graduate of the Universily of Nebraska, 
Vorra Torrey is lhe author of many maga- 
zine articles and is editor of the TECH- 
NOLOGY REVIEW, alumni publicalton of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Generations of schoolboys have 
resisted learning the multiplication 
table, but teachers have gone on 
beating it into their tender minds. 
Machines have metallic memories, 
and they are tougher. Machines, 
too, have balked at memorizing the 
times table and in a single genera- 
tion have won the privilege of skip- 
ping eight tenths of it. 

This victory has made the current 
generation of mathematical com- 
puters mightier and haughtier than 
people. A Japanese schoolboy with 
an abacus can no longer shame them. 
The machines are beginning to read 
and write English now, and pretty 
soon they may grab all the easy jobs. 
People then will have to take on 
difficult tasks or have nothing to do. 

The prospect is grim, but before 
screaming about it, we should, as is 
customary, recall the problem’s ori- 
gin, development, and environment. 
Thus, we may bring it into perspec- 
tive, isolate its nucleus, determine 
its parameters, and possibly gain in- 
sight into what’s going on. 

Harvard unveiled the first really 
colossal number mill in 1944. Pro- 
fessor Howard H. Aiken had re- 
sented having to spend a year on the 
computations needed to clinch his 
doctorate. Being a lazy fellow, he 
told the press, he had consequently 
conceived a way of avoiding more 
such work by building a machine. 
At his urging, the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation had as- 
sembled a 35-ton maze of wires, 
wheels, red lights, and reels of paper 
that could solve mathematical prob- 
lems a hundred times as fast as a 
man. 

That machine was considered a 
marvelous laborsaving device in 
those days, but its successors have 
made many young fellows work ter- 
ribly hard and are threatening to 
lure others into tackling even bigger 
jobs in the future. 

Compared with today’s comput- 
ers, Aiken’s giant was a slowpoke. 
The 1962 models perform operations 
in millonths of a second that it took 


But Aiken’s robot was an honest 
workman that operated the way 
people do. It dealt with 0’s, 1’s, 
2s, 3°s, and so forth, like a cash 
register. Big computers no longer 
do that. 

For example, instead of multiply- 
ing 5 by 3 and getting 15, they mul- 
tiply 101 by 11 and get 1111, which 
is 15 in the new lingo that the en- 
gineers have been persuaded to let 
machines use. They don’t need the 
2's, Fs, 4s, Ys, 6's, Ts, 8's, and 9's 
with which schoolchildren are still 
encumbered. If you give a member 
of the present generation of digital 
computers a problem containing 
these symbols, it will instantly sub- 
stitute numbers consisting wholly of 
O's and ls —- and, bingo, it will have 
the answer. 

But is this cricket? Schoolboys be- 
ing forced to memorize the times 
table have a right to doubt it. There 
are no such fetters on machines. 
They are allowed to count by twos, 
as if they had only thumbs, and this 
makes matters relatively simple. In 
their world our 0 is still 0, but 1 is 
01, 2 is 10, 3 is 11, 4 becomes 100, 
51s 101, 6 is 110, 7 is 111, 8 becomes 
1000, 9 is 1001, 10 is 1010, 11 is 
1011, 12 is 1100, 13 is 1101, 14 is 
1110, 15 1s 1111, 16 becomes 10000, 
and so on and on. 

These numbers become long faster 
than ours do, but remain easy to 
manipulate because they have only 
O's and I's in them. All you have to 
know to multiply this kind of num- 
ber is that 0 times 0 is 0, 1 times 0 
is O, and 1 times 1 is 1. 

Suppose, for example, that your 
teacher asked you to multiply 5 by 3 
and would let you do it the way 
IBM machines do. You could pro- 
ceed like this, without ever having 
seen a table of 3’s or 5’s: 


101 


That 1111, as you have seen, is 15 
in computerland. This kind of arith- 
metic is called binary, and any child 
could master it in a jiffy if his mind 
weren't cluttered with the old-fash- 
ioned kind. Why should we let ma- 
chines, but not schoolchildren, get 
away with such easy figuring? Some 
smart kids are beginning to wonder. 


z £ 


question that teachers soon will 
have to face. The machines are be- 
ing permitted to read and write 
without first learning to draw an 
A, B, or Č. 

In the cradles where the machines 
are coddled, 001 can stand for A, 010 
for B, 011 for C, and so on; and such 
combinations of only two symbols 
can be distinguished from numbers 
of O's and 1's in front of them to 
show that they stand for letters of the 
alphabet. This is actually being 
done. 

The engineers who have let the 
robots take these shortcuts to the 
three R’s have not been as tough in 
dealing with machines as parents 
and teachers have been with young- 
sters. The machines have been even 
more obstinately opposed to learn- 
ing than the laziest children — and 
their supervisors have let them do 
hard things the easy way. If the 
computers weren't so pampered, 
boys and girls might not have so 
much homework. 

A close scrutiny of the mess chil- 
happier days may lie ahead. The 
next generation of computers is 
likely to speak, as well as use electric 
is bad enough, but being bawled out 
by a computer that doesn’t mind its 
tongue may exhaust the engineers’ 
patience and prompt them to crack 
down on these gadgets the way 
grown-ups always have on children. 
Then the machines really will have 
to think to stay ahead. 

Educators, too, can be counted on 
to make life rougher for computers 
than for children by stating prob- 
lems badly. Possibly even the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board 
will come up with questions that 
make so little sense that they cannot 
possibly be answered by anyone or 
anything taking binary shortcuts. 
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Manners and Morals 
of the 


Auction Room 


SEE 
sy LESLIE A. HYAM 


| EsLIE A. Hyam is president of Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc., of New York, where 
all sorts of financial records were recently broken at an auction of paintings. 


In the course of the urban auction 
year (which isn’t a year, but a 
short-weight package of some eight 
months), we entertain a multitude of 
customers at Parke-Bernet; often, on 
a Saturday, as many as three thou- 
sand of the propertied classes and 
their advisers, heirs, and assigns. 
I say “‘entertain’’ because public 
auction partakes of the character of 
social conversazione, gambling rooms, 
and theater. And it would be un- 
fair not to add that the customers, in 
turn, frequently entertain us. 

This is not an anthropological 
treatise on the auctiongoer, whose 
long ancestry goes back, if not to the 
Peking man, at least to Roman 
times; but a few observations on his 
characteristics may not be amiss. 
He is the flower of his species, for he 
not only has money to spend but is 
willing to lay it out in the purchase 
of artifacts, some of which have no 
conceivable use, and little aesthetic 
quality either, like the horrendous 
art glass of 1890 to 1915, currently 
being collected at fantastic prices. 
He is stimulated, and sometimes 
made acutely nervous, by competi- 
tive bidding; and he is fairly con- 
vinced that his private treasures are 
vastly superior to any that we can 
set before him — his Picasso is better 
than the one we have on exhibition 
this week, or our paperweights can- 
not hold a candle to his father’s. I 
heard one collector who came to an 
exhibition deliver deprecatory com- 
ments on no less than twelve out of 
twenty-odd paintings that we sold a 
few days later for over a million and 
a half dollars. 

The customer is anxious to buy 
bargains. He hates to start the bid- 
ding, and sometimes cuts his bids, 
but it must be understood that this 
is because he is shrewd, not penuri- 
ous. And he cannot stay away from 
the auction room too long, for going 
to auctions is habit-forming, and 
there is no known cure. A true story 


of the great blizzard of 1961 will 
serve to illustrate. 

By midmorning of Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 4, some fourteen inches of 
snow had fallen on New York. Two 
of our auctioneers were marooned 
in Westchester; another had left 
Queens hours earlier and had not 
been heard from. A few hardy cus- 
tomers had trickled in, and at 1:45 
the little sale known as McKinnon 
et al was due to begin. Cars had just 
been ordered off the streets, and the 
mayor had declared a state of emer- 
gency. Should the show go on? 

Divided counsels crackled over the 
telephone wires. For years we had 
known that snow had not hampered 
auction sales, but, face to face with 
millions of cubic yards of the stuff, 
we were not sure that the customers 
would know their parts. However, 
the galleries reported a few visitors 
chatting normally, and one of our 
officials had even been invited to 
lunch by a duchess. This somehow 
seemed to show that the ship was on 
an even keel. People were phoning 
in to inquire if we were going on 
with the sale. Our Queens auction- 
eer staggered in, having spent the 
entire morning in the subway. The 
decision was made to go ahead with 
McKinnon ¢ al. 

The rest is, if not history, at least 
of minor sociological interest. By 
2:30 the salesroom was jammed; by 
3:00, the balcony full. Some ladies 





arrived on skis, which they parked 
with our astonished doorman at the 
front door. Everybody expressed dis- 
may at seeing all the other bargain 
hunters present. Over a thousand 
people attended, and the session 
went six thousand dollars above the 
estimate. 

If we possessed the rhetorical skill 
of the creator of Brer Rabbit, we 
would undoubtedly try to draw a 
moral. Is English furniture worth 
more during a snowstorm? Is one 
part of the human race always trying 
to steal a march on its neighbors? Is 
auctiongoing a compulsion neurosis’ 
Do cats eat bats? None of these pro- 
found questions has been resolved by 
McKinnon et al, now a leading case 
on the statute books. But let us at 
least think more kindly of the humble 
blizzard, that unsung catalyst of per- 
sonal enterprise. 

At Parke-Bernet, there are certain 
restrictions on the behavior of our 
guests. They cannot bring into the 
salesroom dogs, cats, parrots, or 
goldfish; neither can they consume 
luncheon, even surreptitiously, or 
smoke. They may not chatter loudly 
enough to attract the auctioneer’s 
attention (an invariable habit among 
the dealers at jewelry sales) but are 
expected to laugh politely at the 
standard rostrum jokes, which are 
five in number. Gentlemen must re- 
move their hats, and children under 
bidding age must remain close to 
their mothers and not climb on 
things. Bidding may be conducted 
by nods, winks, scratching one’s 
nose, or any other signal arranged 
with our attendants, who will be 
surprised by nothing. For example, 
in a sale of eighteenth-century 
French furniture, a dealer, standing 
near the door, had arranged to bid 
by unbuttoning his overcoat, but- 
toning it again when he wished to 
stop. Anxious to acquire a Louis 
XVI sofa, he opened the garment, 
and then, in the middle of the bid- 
ding, saw someone outside to whom 
he urgently wished to speak. He de- 
parted, and our attendant continued 
to bid for him, so that when he re- 
turned, he had secured the piece at 
an uncomfortably high price. The 
ensuing argument as to whether an 
unbuttoned coat no longer in the 
room is, philosophically speaking, 
still unbuttoned im esse was worthy 
of Bishop Berkeley. 

After a successful bid, the cus- 
tomer is asked to sign a card, and if 
he welshes on his offer, he is not 


invited back to the party. Either 
husband or wife may bid, but not 
both simultaneously; and if the little 
woman buys something and her hus- 
band doesn’t like it when she gets it 
home, she is not permitted to return 
it the next day on an invented pre- 
text. There are, of course, excep- 
tions. Many years ago, in a sale of 
Spanish furniture, a wrought-iron 
pulpit some seven feet high was put 
up for sale. The auctioneer de- 
scended in search of an opening bid 
until he had reached fifty dollars, at 
which figure a little woman put up 
her hand and bought the piece. The 
next day her husband appeared, in 
a towering rage, and refused to pay 
for it. It seems that his wife had 
thought that it would be pleasant 
for him to sit and meditate in the 
pulpit after dinner. Sympatheti- 
cally, we took it off his bill, and we 
have not seen the lady again. 

We are very insistent that people 
know we are not a department store 
and do not own the merchandise 
that we as agents sell for our con- 
signors, so that our conception of 
service does not include the premise 
that the customer is always right. In 
fact, we are rather prone to assume 
that he is generally wrong and trying 
to pull something. By and large, 
however, people are honest, even 
when there is no written record of 
their transactions; and we, who have 
to print all our opinions in black and 
white, are even more honest, and a 
great deal more careful. We do 
business for cash, and conjugate the 
verb “to pay” only in the present 
and past tenses. In dealing with the 
rich, who in the main have an off- 
hand attitude toward invoices, we 
have realized the need for a program 
of higher education, which we have 
pursued with tenacity. As a result, 
we have a large class of graduates 
who settle their bills cheerfully and 
promptly. 

It is customary to sum up, but 
human behavior does not lend itself 
easily to neat conclusions. The cus- 
tomer, it must be admitted, has met 
our advances more than halfway. As 
for ourselves, we are pleased and 
rather proud that people generally 
understand what we are trying to 
do with our painstaking catalogue 
descriptions and exhibitions and our 
elaborately equipped sales theater. 
We abhor the spirit of caveat emptor, 
and, for good measure, belong to the 
Better Business Bureau and go to 
church regularly. 


Where Does It Say That? 
Sc Sc S 


BY GURNEY WILLIAMS 


GuRNEY WILLIAMS is editor of cartoons for LooK and 
has wrilten several light articles for the ATLANTIC. 


Lunching today in a restaurant, I 
witnessed a phenomenon. At the 
next table sat a man and a woman. 
A waiter approached, handed each 
a menu, and stood patiently by. 
The woman placed her copy, un- 
read, face down on the tablecloth 
and rummaged a package of ciga- 
rettes and a lighter from her hand- 
bag. The man glanced briefly at his 
menu and said, “Ill have the roast 
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beef.” Without hesitation, the wom- 
an said, “Pll have that, too.” 

While this performance may not 
have astounded you, it seemed re- 
markable to me because it was the 
first time I had ever heard any 
variation of the following pre-order 
skirmish. 

DINER (fto companion). 
Pll have the leg of lamb.” 

COMPANION. “Lamb? Where does 
it say that?” 

DINER (pointing). “Right here; 
third item from the top.” 

COMPANION. “Third — oh. That 
looks good.” 

I mean, I continue to wonder why 
it is necessary to see Baked Idaho 
Potato or Rice Pudding or Flambon 
au Jambon D’or in cold type before 
deciding that it “looks good.” Some 
people say it “‘sounds good.” 

My Aunt Daisy, a classic exemplar 
of this restaurant foible, goes one 
step further. In addition to “Where 
does it say that?” (Chef’s Salad) and 
“That looks good,” she asks the 
waiter’s opinion of it. I am looking 
forward to the day when she will 
be told flatly that the chef came to 
work with a monumental hangover, 
scooped the spilled salad ingredients 


“T think 


from the floor, and mixed everything 
by hand in a cardboard container 
while wearing his gardening gloves. 

Even worse — and certainly more 
realistically — I can envision Aunt 
Daisy lunching alone in a little place 
I frequent which has no menu at all. 
You just sit down and the waiter 
tells you what is on hand for the day. 

I see it this way. 

Aunt Daisy, shown to a table, re- 
quests a menu. Told that there is 
none, she seems bewildered. ‘‘Well, 
then,” she asks, frowning, ‘Show am 
I going to know what I want?” 

The waiter reels off the specialties, 
of which Aunt Daisy remembers only 
the fried chicken. 

“Where does it say — I mean, can 
I see it?” she inquires. 

‘See it?” repeats the waiter. “You 
want to see the chicken before it’s 
fried?’ He looks with some despera- 
tion toward the door, perhaps hop- 
ing that an inebriated patron will 
enter and require the services of 
several waiters to eject him. Any 
such diversion would be preferable 
to Aunt Daisy, he tells himself. 

“But,” Aunt Daisy continues, 
“how do I know if I want fried 
chicken unless I see it on the menu?” 
She is now thoroughly confused. 
“That is, how can it look good 
when —” 

It would be cruel to go on. 

Pll close quickly by saying that 
the next time anyone asks me where 
it says Club Sandwich, I’m going to 
say, “Here. Looks good, too. All 
twelve letters of it.” 


RICHARD E. DU WORS 


Dies Trae 


To walk two miles 
Through the winter wind 
To seduce a man’s wife, 
And he in the house, 

Is not high adventure. 
But in these days 

When one carries 
Neither a rifle nor a pike, 
It will have to do. 





Rural electrics...only hope tor 
a million “forgotten” Americans! 


Nearly a million jet-age Americans still don't 
have electricity in their homes! 

These “forgotten” folks still read by lamplight 
and pump water by hand. But today, they have 
renewed hope for better living. Non-profit rural 
electric systems are reaching out to bring all the 
comforts and conveniences of modern electrical 
living to even more folks in out-of-the-way places. 

From the beginning, rural electric systems have 
been built and operated by local people who 
could get electric service in no other way. They 
believe in area coverage... 
low-cost electricity for every- 
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one—large and small, near and far! And service 
to all is a requirement for Rural Electrification 
Administration loans. 

Today, nearly 1,000 consumer-owned rural 
electric systems are bringing the conveniences 
of electricity to more than 17 million people in 
rural America. In many areas, these consumers 
are widely scattered and average fewer than one 
per mile. Only America’s Rural Electric Systems 
— organized strictly for service on a non-profit 
basis —are committed to reaching out for these 
“forgotten” people who have yet to share in the 
modernization of America. 


AMERICA’S RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 





BY MARJORIE RIDDELL 


Mansonie RippeELL is on the slaf of a Lon- 
don newspaper and is the author of many 
light articles and an entertaining book, M 18 
FOR MOTHER. 


: It seems to be taken for granted 
-> nowadays that there are only two 
kinds of musical taste. It is quite 

= customary to be asked, “Which do 
you like, classical or pop?” The as- 
sumption, apparently, is that no 
other choice exists. And I, for one, 

- have grown tired of being gaped at 

in glassy incredulity when I answer, 
o “Neither. I am neither with it nor 
<- not with it. I don’t very much like 
any kind of music. I am tone-deaf.” 
_ Tam not this way for want of try- 
s ing, and it seems very hard that such 
_ eye-popping should be my only re- 
` ward. And it is a fact that musical 
ite people have been of no practical help 
\ vhatever, not in all the years I was 
working on my problem. 

o | first became aware of it at school. 
eG hadn’t noticed it before, because 
omy parents are tone-deaf, too, al- 
oo though my father says he isn’t. Any- 
way, music simply didn’t happen 
in my family. It wasn’t until I went 
~ to school and did what was called 
< “Singing” that I began dimly to 
i comprehend that for some people 
music wasn’t just something that one 
= hurried across the room to switch 
off after the news. 

“Ridley,” my ‘singing mistress 
used to say, because she always 
_ thought my name was Ridley, “why 
are you using only one note? There 
= are several in Cherry Ripe. And the 

one you have chosen is not among 
them.” 
| This used to amaze me, partly 

because I knew I was singing all the 
notes and partly because I could 
not see how she knew I wasn’t. 
After all, there were twenty-five 

of us singing. 
We did dictation, too. She would 
_ play a few bars on the piano, and 
~ we would write them down in our 
manuscript books. When parents 
came to look at exhibitions of our 
work, I used to hide my manuscript 
book under my sewing, but when I 
= went back later, someone had al- 
ways moved my sewing to one side 
and turned it inside out to show all 
~ the knots. Not my own parents, 
<- either; they wouldn’t have bothered. 


























used to say, aby have you i writtell 


this in B flat?” 

What could I say? I didn’t know 
why I had written it in B flat. I 
didn’t know I had written it in B 
flat. I would not have known if I 
hadn’t. I didn’t know what B flat 
was. I still don’t. “What is B flat?” 
I would ask. And she would play a 
few bars and say that was B flat. 
“Yes, I would say, “but what is 
it?’ She would play it again. “Lis- 
ten,’ she would say. So I would 
listen. But what was I listening for? 
I didn’t know. 

I had an idea it was a different 
part of the piano, but as soon as 
she saw I was trying to see where 
her hands were, she would make me 
turn around. If only I had known 
what it looked like, the way you can 
say to a doctor, “It’s a round, gray 
ache, sort of darker in the middle 
and turning to silver at the edges.” 
But musical people don’t seem able 
to express themselves like that. 

One day my singing mistress 
asked me if my parents were musical, 
and when I said they weren’t, she 
nodded and told me not to worry. 
I wasn’t worrying, but I would have 
liked to know what it was they were 
all talking about. 

“Why are you beating in three- 
four time, Ridley? Everybody else is 
beating in four-four time.” Well, I 
had noticed, of course, that I kept 
crashing hands with the girl next to 
me, but otherwise, what difference 
did it make? It fitted in all right. 
And I could stop when the others did. 

All this was nothing more than a 
mild source of irritation, however, 
and it wasn’t until I had left school 
that I began seriously to listen to 
people who said, though still without 
any reasonable explanation, “You 
don’t know what you are missing. 
You should try to understand it, even 
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So off we all went to concerts ad 


the opera, but after three or four 


years I still hadn’t got the hang of it. 


I think now this was mainly because 


there were too many distractions, like 
the expressions on the faces of the 
audience, the rigid doll nearly pul- 
verized by Madame Butterfly, the 
same four soldiers being the army in 
Faust, Faust himself having to go 
behind a quivering rock to be trans- 
formed into a young man (and com- 
ing out looking. exactly the- z i 
only now in purple velvet), the 
length of time it took them all to 
die at the tops of their voices, the 
question of who, among a stageful 
of bearded men, was the one singing, 
and of whether the opera was in 
French, or Italian, or English. 

Quite the most distracting per- 
formance, I remember, was a con- 
cert. The orchestra finished a rather 
serious piece, and everyone relaxed 
and made those curious little rus- 
tlings and murmurings you get with 
classical music. Then they began to 
pull themselves together and to 
look expectantly toward the front, 
and suddenly I became. aware. of a 
change in the atmosphere. | -People l 
were smiling, and then laughing, 
though quite quietly. The music 
started, and this restrained but un- 
mistakable levity increased. The 
focal point still seemed to be the 
orchestra, but I give you my word 
that nobody on the stage looked any 
funnier than before. Nothing had 
happened, nothing had changed. 
Nobody had fallen into his drum or 
lost his trousers or got his head 
caught in his harp. I swear there was 
nothing. And then I saw that every- 
one in the orchestra who wasn’t 
blowing anything was grinning, too. 
And suddenly it was like a nightmare 
— this vast joke that I alone, out of 
hundreds of people, didn’ t get. 

So I turned to the man I was with 
and said, “What are you all laughing 
at?” And he said, ‘“Ssssh!?. And 
that was the end of that little ro- 
mance, I can tell you. Afterward, — 
when I asked him again, he stared 
at me in amazement and said, ‘But 
that is one of the wittiest pieces of 
music ever written.” 

Unfortunately, I have forgotten 
what the piece was, but I assure you 
it was a perfectly ordinary example 
of classical music without any scor- ` 
pions dancing to it or any hens sing- 
ing. Disnev. I have due. hut this no. 


Are Food Fads 
~ Unbalancing Your Diet? 


_ It's Time To Call A Halt To The Spreading Of False Health Information 


In most of the world today people are happy 
_if they can find enough food simply to keep them- 
selves alive for another day. In the United States, 
=- however, we witness the ironical situation in which 
many people are being misled into believing that 
_ they must buy many kinds of pills and potions be- 
cause our abundance of foods does not satisfy 
- health demands. 
As dairy farmers, our business is to produce and 
-= sell milk. Because milk and products made from 
nil play a very important part in the good health 
American people, we work closely with public 
“hea , authorities to offer to the American public 
< milk that is a pure and wholesome food. We also 
finance independent scientific research to assist in 








_ expanding the nation’s knowledge about the role of 


a dairy foods in human nutrition. 

Ag oN Vbenever scientists have agreed that we dairy- 
should take action that will benefit the people 

consume the milk we produce, we have fol- 

he advice. Thus, as one example, vitamin D 

1 to much of the milk sold in this country 







‘be ause nutrition scientists determined after many 
= years of study that adding vitamin D to milk offers 


A the most convenient means of assuring that children 





_ will have this essential food nutrient in their daily 


diets 

ee Milk has long been known as “nature’s most 
| ~ nearly perfect food,” and there are some very sound 
reasons behind this description. Because nutrition 
w tists have provided very good evidence to back 
laim, it is, not surprisingly of course, some- 
ksome to us to be spending much of our time 
ans’ g the sensationalized charges and false ideas 
a propaga ed by the flood of food faddists and quacks. 


There Is No 
Perfect Food for Man 


-As one example of the kind of thing that disturbs 









= us, we cite the often heard suggestion, usually ` 


coming from pill and potion peddlers, that man is 
the only mammal that consumes milk beyond 
_ infancy. Therefore, we are supposed to assume, 
milk is not intended as a food for man beyond 
infancy. This is a ridiculous charge, and there is no 
sound basis for keeping it alive. 
_. Obviously, nature intends the human mother’s 
. milk for her infant, and this probably is the only 
stage in mammalian life where there is anything 
really close to a perfect food. Beyond this, however, 
there is no perfect food for man. 

_As a matter of fact, we don’t need any particular 


a > kind or kinds of food except in terms of the essential 


food nutrients which are provided. The nutrition 


g _ scientists don’t profess to know all they would like 
~. to know about what nutrients we need to maintain 


the human machine at a peak of good health, but 
a gr at deal of progress has been made. The Food 
and Nutrition Board of the National Research 
D -Council ‘has established “Recommended Daily 































Dietary Allowances” for food nutrients. based fey 
the current advanced knowledge derived - fr j) 
scientific research. oo 
Thus, for an adult man (based on an age of 
years, a weight of 154 lbs., height of 69 in 
and doing moderate physical activity) the Reco 
mended Daily Dietary Allowances call for. 3, 
calories; 70 grams of protein; .8 gram of calc 
10 milligrams of iron; 5,000 international 
vitamin A; 1.6 milligrams of thiamine; 
grams of riboflavin: 21 milligrams. o acir 
milligrams of ascorbic acid or vitamin C. Thes 
the food nutrients which the N ational Rese 





four basic food groups — milk, meats and fish } 
fruits-vegetables, grains and cereals — in order t 

meet all of the nutritional requirements know 
and any that might not yet be fully establish aC 


The Case for Milk 
for All Ages is Strong 


Let’s look now at the reasons why milk is rec 
mended by the nutritionists for people of all 
as part of the well balanced American diet. 
8-ounce glasses of milk provide from 10 to | 
the total daily calorie needs of this adult 
described above; 25% of the protein; 71% of © 
calcium; 15% of the vitamin A; 46% of he. Ti 
flavin; and 10 to 12% of the thiamine. While 
also contains some iron, vitamin C, and niacin, ot 
foods are far better sources of these nutrients.. 

It is because milk — in the quantities recom 
mended at various age levels — provides. such 
large percentage of the essential food nutrients tha 
milk is considered to be a “nearly perfect” food fc 
people of all ages. Milk also provides a tremendou 
bonus in that all of these nutrients are availa 
at a low “calorie cost.” To obtain the essenti 
nutrients provided by milk through other food 
would require a higher calorie cost for most com 
binations available. 

All of which adds up to this: the faddists and- 
quacks who seek fame and fortune by confusing’ the- 
American people about our food supply and about. 
the way we should consume this food to build and to > 
maintain good health ought to be called to task for 
the misinformation they peddle. The American : 
food supply is the best in the world, eS 
providing an abundance and a variety 
of food that serves well to provide usa y 
strong base for good health if we will 4% 
follow the simple rules for good eating = 
established by the nutrition scientists. 


american dairy association. A 
"Voice of the dairy farmers in the market places of America” > 


20 N. Wacker Chicago 6, Illinois 








tor. “They don’t watch him,” I 
nted out. “T hey never look at 
There he is now, flourishing 
baton like a new boy: scout with a 
ag, and not one member of the 
chestra has so much as glanced up 
om his music stand since they all 
arted to play. If the conductor fell 
his rostrum they wouldn’t notice, 
provided he did it quietly.” 

m. sure this is true. lve seen it 
novies. oe 

nd again, in the movies, when 
detective stalks grimly up to the 
ductor, tells him the body has his 
erprints on its neck, and the con- 
tor rushes hysterically out of the 
e orchestra goes right on playing. 
this means something? But 
seal people: oe) a mad when 
























road ae ‘Corporation. 
} -have liked to do script writ- 
ut oes a realist I a I 






Ds, 
ptitudes, hobbies, grandparents, 
Idhood illnesses, and gave me 
b in the music department. 

his actually did not make as 
h difference to the BBC as you 
i imagine, because my work 
isted mostly of sending memos 
he chorus master telling him of 
anges in programs which he 
broadcast ‘three weeks previ- 
y. And as the memos I sent him 
> copies of copies of the memos 
ady sent to him by the depart- 
t which sent ‘the copies to me 

















ich harm as it eal have, consid- 
g my typing. - 

owever, it. wade a differénce to 
and IT was glad it annoyed them 
uch when I actually said “sop” 
pfte” instead of just typing 
and saying “soprano” and 
oforte’’;, although I could cer- 
have. used. that four-shilling 
] increment which I was dis- 
ved for having an air of flip- 



















yan orchestra risedéd a a con- 


only scene) school- 


‘the same time, it didn’t do as 


CANE _ You may have got the impression . t hel 
> es now that I can’t tell one piece people yo 


~~ of music from another, and I must 
say I have often found it just aso 


difficult to distinguish the words of 
a pop song as those of an operatic 
aria. Actually, I had-given up music 
by the time pop came along, so I 
haven’t really been trying as hard 
as I did with classical music. I don’t 


really know as much about it. 


When properly exploited, an ig- 
norance of music can be quite 


enjoyable, as well as fashionable; 


: you simply % canno understand - ‘pop. | 
Sometimes I get quite ‘reckless and 
go on further. to confide that my 


favorite pop piece is Smoke Gets in 
Your Eyes, and my favorite classical 
piece the first bit of the first part of 
Tchaikovsky’ s Piano Concerto No. 1 
in B Flat Minor, the bit that goes 
bom bom bom bom BOM bom bom. 
This causes a momentary. silence in 
nearly any musical cijele, 


You Be Admired; UUl Just Be Tired — ae 


By C. S, JENNISON 


Tonight I collected the trash Pd neglected 

And picked up the crayons and blocks - 

And ironed some sweaters and answered some letters 
And scrubbed out a sinkful of socks, — 

I stifled a yawn as I watered the lawn, 

So after the puppies were fed _ oes 

I sewed a few patches and pants buttons on _ 

And dropped like a stone into bed. - 


Past caring or choosing, I started perusing 

A magazine bulging with hints. | iag 

F whisked in a trice through the varied ee | 
On chastity, childbirth, and chintz. 

I skirted the skirts and ‘the yummy desserts, 

And though I was equally snooty | 

Toward how to pick houses and blouses and spouses, 
I stopped like a coward at Beauty. 


I peered in a mirror I should have held nearer 
And noticed my features were gaunt. | 
They weren’t Truly Grecian or Proudly Patrician, 
Poetic, Urbane, or Piquante. 

I hadn’t Been Fair to my mouth and my hair. 
My brows were all over the place; 

And really my face wasn’t Oval or Square 

But kind of a nondescript face. 


My Latent Allure, I was suddenly sure, 

Was something I’d taken too lightly. 

My eyes didn’t glow, and I'd Let Myself Go, 

Till honestly I was unsightly. | 
My muscles weren’t toned, and I quietly Dinie 
To learn of the Work To Be Done | 
Like leaping from bed (as the article said) 


For Pillowtime Push-Ups and Fun. 





I glanced at The Scheie fora kin Waing € eS G 


But, since it led onward to Makeup, > 
My skin (I decided) got weary like Z did, | 





So why should I force it to wake up? or 
Let journals make free with The Girl I Should | Be 
And chat of How Happiness Hovers; 

Whoever’s in search of the Real Hidden Me 

Can look for me under the covers 
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add more life to your lafe with 
an SAS European holiday 









\ FREE 

— Travel Guide 
tells about - 
sights, delights, 
tours and — 
extra cities 
at no extra fare 


with SAS 
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You’ll want to kiss and go when you read this big new SAS 
“Pleasure World.” It brings you: FULL COLOR PAGES on the 
attractions of Europe by Bennett Cerf, president of Random 
House, Inc., and by Edward Streeter, author of ‘““Chairman 
of the Bored” + A person-to-person report on SHOPPING 
BARGAINS by TV and radio star Arlene Francis - Tips on 
PACKING, CAR RENTAL, CURRENCY, PAY LATER + The wonder- 
ful bonus of EXTRA CITIES AT NO EXTRA FARE with SAS - 


SOINVDOINAVIAN AIRLINES SVSTEN 
638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


FREE: Send me your colorful and temptatious 
SAS “PLEASURE WORLD”, filled with travel facts. 








Name 
How to see all Europe in comfort on $5 A DAY + PLANNED 
TOURS to match your budget, your dreams, your vacation Address 
time - And reasons why you'll prefer SAS, the Scandinavian City ee 





Modern way to fly transatlantic or transpolar to all Europe 
or worldwide. Pick up a “Pleasure World” at your SAS 
travel agent, or use the eager coupon. 


My SAS travel agent iS —_——— 
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771. TRE BARBER OF SEVILLE—Rossini. Ever 
since its first oppa in 1816, millions have 
laughed at its high-spirited wit and have em- 
joyed its charming and tuneful music. Robert 
Merrill, Roberta Peters. Erich Leinsdorf, con- 
ductor. 3-record album. 


2 the best-loved of all operas. This eae 
¥e story and moving tragedy of East and 

“gt is unforgettably sung by Anna Mofo, 
are ~ Valleri, eee Elias. Buh Leins- 





Puccini 


LURANOOT 


NILSSON — 


TEBALDI 

BJOERLING / 
| TOZz) 
ERICH LEINSDORF conductor . 


952. TURANDOT—Puccint. This exotic tale of 
an Emperor's daughter and her strange vow 
scintillates with the delightfully hiting melo- 
dies which characterize Puccini's oo 
masterpieces. Birgit Nilsson, Renata Tebaldi, 
Jussi Bloerling, Giorgio Tozzi. Erich Leins. 
dorf, conductor. 3-record album. 


An exceptional offer from Reader’s Digest Music 
to show, through a short trial membership, 
what great pleasures you can enjoy in the new 
RCA Victor Metropolitan Opera Record Club 


Which One of t 

11 Great Operas 
do you want 

Complete on 


A GIOCONDA—Pon chielli, “Tt has every- 
vitality, vast lyric inspiration, dramatic 
theatrical pace .., crashing splendor. 

will hear singing that brings the so- 
Golden Age of Opera’ right up to 





ee N. Y. Herald Tribune Zinka Milanov, 
pe Di Stefano, Leonard Warren. 
rdo Previtali, conductor: 3-record album. 





VERDI'S REQUIEM, One of the most 
g and inspiring masterworks of all 
ious music. Beaurifully sung by Leontyne 
ce, Rosalind Elias, Jussi Bicerling, Giorgio 
7 J Fritz Reiner, conductor. 2-record Soria 
s album. 








rg. ARIADNE AUF NAXOS—Richard Strauss. 


779, FIDELIO—Beethoven, The only opera 
he ancient Greek legend glowing with lyrical ever written by the immortal Beethoven. 


mance and the tuneful melody so typical of Burning with rebellion, eloquent in its power- 
tauss. Roberta Peters, Sena Jurinac, Jan ful attack on injustice. Rose Bampton, Jan 
cerce, Erich Leinsdorf, conductor. 3- record Peerce, Eleanor Steber Arturo Toscanini, 
xia series album. conductor. 2-record album. (Mone only.) 


780. MANON LESCAUT—Puccini. Carefree 
gaiety and haunting sorrow captivate you in 
this tragic romance of a pleasure-loving beauty 
of Pars. Licia Albanese, Jussi Bioerling, 
Robert Merrill. Jonel Perlea, conductor. 
3-record album. (Mono only.) 
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774. THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO—Mozart. 
One of the most magnificent triumphs com- 
bining comedy and music ever created— 
sparkling with wit and carefree fun-making. 
Giorgio Tozzi, Roberta Peters, Lisa Della 
Casa. Leinsdort, conductor. 4-record album. 


773. TOSCA—Puccini, Few operas throb with 
greater violence and passion than this stormy 
epic of intrigue. Brilliantly sung by Zinka 
ilanov, Jussi Bjoerling, Leonard Warren. 
Erich Leinsdorf, conductor. 2-record album. 


WHY DO REAL MUSIC LOVERS develop such a strong devotion to 
Opera? Because it brings them the world’s greatest stories—of romance, 
comedy, tragedy and triumph — enriched by superb orchestral music and 
the beauty of human voices. 

Now, in your own home, you may enjoy the operatic riches of the 
ages—interpreted by the greatest artists performing today. You will 
have, whenever you wish, the equivalent of an orchestra seat at the 
world’s Opera centers—the Metropolitan, La Scala, Vienna, Paris, 
Berlin or London. 


HOW CAN YOU EXPERIENCE the magic of Opera—at once? Simply 
select any one of the complete operas described here —for only $1.00, 
with a trial membership in the new RCA Victor Metropolitan Opera 
Record Club, now sponsored by Reader’s Digest Music, Inc. In return, 
you need purchase only two equivalent (2-record) albums any time 
during the year ahead. 

We believe Opera can give you and your family more pleasure than 
any other music. Now through the RCA Victor Metropolitan Opera 
Record Club you can obtain a wide choice of magnificent new record- 
ings, for far less than you would normally expect to pay. 


As a member — 


1. You are offered an Opera Album every 6 weeks, together with the 
key to its enjoyment: a complete libretto...all the arias, duets, cho- 
ruses and dialogue in English. 


2. You are also offered another complete opera as an alternate, plus 
a wide variety of other recordings of operatic and classical music, which 
you may choose as dividends or additional purchases. 


3. You enjoy DIVIDEND RECORDS. After your trial membership, for every 
two records you select, you may choose one free. You may use your 
Dividend Certificates toward complete operas, or toward one- or two- 
record albums. 


4. You enjoy the Reader’s Digest OPERA GUIDE, sent to you free every 
six weeks. It describes each main Selection, reviews Alternates and 


Dividend Records. 


5. You enjoy FREE EXAMINATION privileges. If not satisfied with any 
record you purchase, you may return it within 10 days for replacement 
or credit. 


TO DISCOVER how much pleasure Opera can give you, take advantage 
of this offer at once! Mail the attached postage-free card today. Send no 
money—the opera you select will be mailed immediately, and we will 
bill you for only $1.00. But do use the card now! 


RCA Victor Metropolitan Opera Record Ciub 
c/o Reader's Digest Music, Inc., Box 5, Village Station, New York 14, N. Y. 
TMKS® RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA Victor wt : 







DONIZETTI 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR 


PETERS /PEERCE 
TOZZI/ MAERO 


Rome Opera House 


Orchestra | 


and Chorus 


Leinsdorf, 
Conductor 


775. LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR—Donizetti. 
“Superb sound makes this recording of Lucia 
perhaps the most desirable among the avail- 
able versions. Roberta Peters’ interpretation is 
well thought out and beautifully sung.” — 
American Record Guide. Roberta Peters, Jan 
Peerce, Giorgio Tozzi. Erich Leinsdorf, con- 
ductor. 3-record album. 
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BY HERBERT KUPFERBERG 





When will Maria Callas record 
a complete Carmen? That is the 
intriguing question that has been 
raised by Angel’s release of a record 
of French opera arias sung by Callas. 
Two of the arias are from Carmen 
— the “Habanera” and the ‘“‘Segui- 
dilla? — and Callas’ musically vivid 
and dramatically vibrant perform- 
ances of them raise a strong suspicion 
that she would make the most spec- 
tacular recorded Carmen since the 
fabulous Conchita Supervia. 

Naturally, this prospect is suffi- 
cient to excite the interest, not to say 
the cupidity, of more than one rec- 
ord company, and at least three of 
them will admit guardedly that the 
idea is “‘under consideration.” It 
seems likely that the intricate mating 
dance that precedes such an impor- 
tant undertaking has already begun, 
that overtures have been made, if 
not yet played, and that the princi- 
pal questions now remaining are: 
how soon, and by whom? 

Carmen can use Callas, and Callas 
can use Carmen. Her high soprano 
register, those “‘native wood-notes 
wild” that enlivened so many mad 
scenes and sad scenes, is no longer all 
it might be; indeed, there are even 
those who say it never was. But asa 
mezzo, which is what Carmen is, 
Callas shows all the signs of a vocal 
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munificence to match the dramatic 
strength and insight into character 
that have always been her hallmarks 
as an opera singer. Nor is it entirely 
a matter of replacing mere power 
and brilliance with guile and craft, 
as happened when Lefty Grove lost 
his fast ball, to take an example from 
an earlier generation and another 
art. The highest reaches of the scale 
apart, Callas today has plenty of 
voice, and it remains as expressive as 
it is ample. 

Her new record, which bears the 
title Maria Callas Sings Great Arias 
From French Opera (Angel S-35882, 
stereo; 35882, monaural), offers a 
revealing guide to what this remark- 
able singer can and cannot do now- 
adays. Her “Pai perdu mon Eurydice” 
from Gluck’s Orphée et Eurydice, which 
also lies within the mezzo range, is a 
model of controlled intensity. Some- 
one once remarked sardonically that 
this smoothly contoured aria might 
just as easily have been entitled 
“PFa trouvé mon Eurydice,” but Callas, 
with the utmost simplicity and re- 
straint, leaves no doubt of the 
emotion she is experiencing. In Chi- 
méne’s aria “‘Pleurez, mes yeux’? from 
Massenet’s long-retired Le Cid, she 
demonstrates her ability to make un- 
familiar music seem unjustly neg- 
lected. It is only in two coloratura 


arias, the Waltz from Gounod’s 
Roméo et Juliette and the Polonaise 
from Thomas’s Mignon, that Callas’ 
rasping and unsteady high notes 
trouble both her and the listener; it 
is hard to say which one is troubled 
more. 

What makes Callas’ excursion 
into French repertory so promising 
is her stunning success with the 
Carmen arias and, to a similar extent, 
with two numbers from Saint-Saéns’s 
Samson et Dalila, “Printemps qui com- 
mence’ and ‘‘Amour! viens aider ma 
faiblesse’? In these, high notes are 
no longer a factor, and the ability to 
create and project a musical per- 
sonality is more important than ever. 
To sing Carmen without hooting or 
booming, pouting or posing is an 
unusual feat, but Callas neither over- 
acts nor oversings. Moreover, her 
French is clear and distinct; she pays 
as much attention to the words as 
to the music, which may explain 
why both come through so convinc- 
ingly. No one has ever challenged 
Callas’ pre-eminence in the art of 
creating great musical characters 
with the voice, and when the voice 
itself ripens as it deepens, a whole 
new musical world may be opening 
up for her to conquer. 

French opera could certainly use 
an infusion of fresh talent and new 
recording activity. Although the 
staples of the repertory have been 
covered, many of the recordings are 
old and most of them are undistin- 
guished. There is less selectivity 
than in practically any comparable 
branch of recordings. Gounod’s 
Faust, once the world’s most popular 
opera, but now almost totally out of 
fashion, is represented by only one 
stereo recording, and not a very 
good one, while there are three of 
Ponchielli’s La Gioconda, which is at 
least equally far from being a mas- 
terpiece. And in a list of operatic 
obscurities that ranges from Aniara 
by Blomdahl to Die Zaubergeige by 
Egk, there isn’t room for a single 
work by Meyerbeer, 

It used to be a basic rule, not to 
mention the saving grace, of the 
record industry that when the big 
companies left a vacuum, the small 
ones rushed in to fill it. Nowadays, 
most small companies are more pru- 
dent and parsimonious, and content 
to leave costly operatic productions 
to the big fellows. Nevertheless, a 
new label called Da Vinci Records 
has just taken a stab — and that, 
unfortunately, is the only word for it 






= once-famous opera La alba: 
Ifany nineteenth-century French 
gran epee has a chance of coming 








: stage, it ghi well be La 
V which has flickered to life 


“last im n 1935. It offers a richly 
atmospheric Passover scene, a fa- 
‘mous tenor aria, “Rachel, quand du 

` Seigneur,” several effective ensembles, 

“and some lively stage effects — its 

~ heroine dies by being dropped into a 
vat of boiling oil during an auto- 
da-fé. Most important of all, per- 

haps, is its allure for great singers. 

> Its tenor role was Caruso’s last, and 

--guch renowned singers as Ponselle, 

~ Rethberg, Martinelli, and Pinza 

_ have sung in it. One of the most en- 

< trancing rumors last year in the 

“record world was that Columbia, 

whose operatic activities are all but 

‘nil, was planning to record La Fuive, 

with Eileen Farrell and Richard 

Tucker, two singers who seem emi- 

_ nently qualified. But the plans, if 

ve apparently been shelved, 

à the result thar the new Da 











Mn ait S 100/2, stereo) has the 
field to itself, 
It is a curious kind of recording. 


g Tts listed cast includes Frances 


~ Yeend, hte Miklos Gafni, t tenor; 





names, Hav: “the pees ache is 
rough, tentative, and badly co- 
ordinated; at times the singers and 
orchestra are so far apart that they 
almost sound as if they were sep- 
arately recorded. Furthermore, 
-scenes and: sections have been slashed 
from the score; voices are unbal- 
anced in the ensembles and inade- 
quate in the solos; the singers’ lan- 
guage is tainted by every accent ex- 
cept French. It is obvious that La 
Juive will have to wait for some 
other attempt to resuscitate it on 
records. 
© The decline of French opera on 
American recordings has its parallel 
on American stages. One is tempted 
to ascribe this to the failure of French 
ae to. travel well; like certain 
id ceran music. is at its best on 







eisten built his 
ise largely on 


= “French. ‘operas “and” ‘opera ‘singers: 


and. all but put the Metropolitan | 
out of business. 

This season, by contrast, the 
Met's French repertory is confined 
to two Offenbach works, Les Contes 
d Hoffmann and La Périchole, with the 
latter sung in English translation. 
Only one French singer is listed on 


the roster, a Parisienne with the un- 


likely name of Jane Rhodes, who has 
been engaged this year not to sing 
French roles but to perform in Ri- 
chard Strauss’s Salome. When the 
Metropolitan last presented Gou- 


nod’s Faust, it did so with a Spanish 


soprano, a Swedish tenor, and 
American bass. 

The Met gives two reasons for its 
lack of French singers: they are not 
of star caliber, and they lack ver- 
satility. 

“They simply can’t sing anything 
except French parts,” says one 
Metropolitan executive, ‘and in our 
kind of operation it’s difficult to 
bring singers over for one or two 
roles. A tenor who can sing the lead 
in Faust or Carmen surely ought to 
be counted on for the Duke in Rigo- 
letto. But it doesn’t work out that 
way.” 


Its doubts notwithstanding, next 
season the Metropolitan plans to 
commemorate. the hundredth anni- 


versary of the birth of Debussy with 
a revival of Pelléas et Mélisande, with 


: Bs ode 
Ernest Ansermet conducting. Buat- 


the staples of French repertory, Car- 
men and Faust and Manon, can be 
expected to continue leading an 
awkward and apologetic existence. 


Is the outlook for French opera on 


records similarly unpromising? It 
may be, unless singers of star quality 
in French.roles emerge to encourage 
producers. The market in this coun- 
try, most manufacturers insist, is too 
limited to promise commercial suc- 
cess for recordings of the idiomatic, 
authentic, competent type of pro- 
duction put on in Paris today by 
singers of purely local renown. Two 
years ago an American importer 
brought over large quantities of 
Pathé recordings from Paris; among 
them were complete operas from 
the Aix-en-Provence Festival, vocal 
reissues of great French singers of 
the past, and a delightful series of | 
operettas by Offenbach, Planquette, 
Messager, and others. Despite their 
high quality, their sales were in- 
sufficient, and the venture failed. 
Similarly, Columbia no longer 
maintains in its catalogue what to 
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“What do we mean b flexibility i 
nent high fidelity home music s 
ee Tes inside, On t two vital re 





































inh ao ‘one-piece’ 
insides are elect ély chosen for you 
anybody or everybody. For you, now. 
the future, too, You can budget your compon 
buying. Each specialized ‘unit. . 
tuner, record player, tape-recorder. 
and loud speakers — is flexibly desi 


tronic developments. ‘Start with r 
or a maximum, adding or replacing. se 
when-and-if — planning. ahead. . 

aspect of component | flexibility 
thinking about.” 











Your stereo pre-ampli- — 
fier is the control center J. 
for your entire. high S- 

delity music system. Be- 
cause it’s designed ‘as at 
separate unit, you can | 
add or replace any. other — 
components, as you 
wish. Highly versatile. pre- ats 
amplifiers ( example illustrated) 
are precision units, capable of | 
initial amplification without any 
distortion. 
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$7350 units (as ar 
Ask your dealer to show you why a 
system will last so long and fit 5 
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logue, rather than the recitatives 
at were added after Bizet’s death 
another composer and are now 
ost universally employed. 
o far as complete performances 
neerned, Carmen has not had a 
happy life on records, although 
idual -practitioners of the role 
be represented. In point 
tal ak {the main point to 
acturers), the most popular 
en album ever released in the 
ited States is the Victor set star- 
ring Risé Stevens, Jan Peerce, and 
Robert Merrill; it is a faithful rep- 
a of a Metropolitan performance, 
a long way from the quintessence 
Miediterraneanism that Nietzsche 
cn Carmen. 
‘he most recent attempt to 
hieve a satisfactory complete Car- 
m was Capitol’s set of 1960 with 
Thomas Beecham conducting, 
toria de los Angeles singing the 
lead, and a French orchestra, chorus, 
_ supporting cast providing an 
ie and solid base. It took 











A BRILLIANT young 
£"% novelist-historian 
‘describes the most un- 
usual social phenomenon 
“in American history — 
Pro ibition. Andrew Sin- 
‘lair charts the events 
eading up to Prohibition; 
he culture, society, and 
yolitics of the twenties; 
ootlegging and 
rime; the fanatics 4 
cand hell-fire. orators | : 
— William Jennings , 
Bryan, Carrie Nation, and | 
others — who flocked to. 
the cause of the “drys.” 
Photographs and cartoons 
illuminate this lively ac- 
‘count of the “noble ex- 
~ periment” that influenced | 
f the life of every American 
+ during this turbulent pe- 
t riod. 





e $7.95 at all bookstores 
f An Atlantic Monthly Press Book : 
LITTLE, BROWN 






sessions, plagued by temperamental 
disputes, delays, and interruptions, 
went on for a year, and the record- 
ing is reputed to be the most costly 
ever made. 

The end result is a Carmen rich in 
sound and revealing in detail, but 
low-charged in dramatic tension and 
reserved in musical characterization 
— an interesting Carmen-rather than 
an exciting one. Victoria de los 
Angeles is too much of an artist to be 
a bad Carmen, and too much of a 
lady to be a good one. 

Which, in a way, brings us back 
to Maria Callas. One would not say 
that she alone can imbue Carmen 
with new life and originality, or 
single-handedly perk up the French 
operatic catalogue. Two arias do 
not make a Carmen, although when 
they are the “Habanera” and the 
‘“Seguidilla,”’ one is off to a reason- 
able start. But the thought persists 
that Callas, because of what she has 
shown in her new record, merits a 
chance to do well what so many 
singers have done indifferently. As 
Carmen herself observes at a stra- 
tegic point, “H west pas défendu de 


penser.” 
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Beecham longer to” record Carmen Ra, ; 
-than it took Bizet to write it, for the 





Berg: Lily, Four. Sapka Excerpts; 


Lyrie.. Suite, Three- Movements for 
String Orchestra; Der Wein; Seven 
Early Songs; Chamber Concerto for 
Violin, Piano, and Thirteen Winds 
Robert Craft conducting. the Columbia 
Symphony Orchestra, with Bethany 
Beardslee, soprano; Israel Baker, violin; 
and Pegrl Kaufman, piano; Columbia 
M28-620 tre). ane M 2L-27 7: twa. 
records 

No album R so much 
music by Alban Berg, played with so 
much devotion, skill, and authority, 
can escape being designated as im- 
portant. Is its purpose to expose 
some of his. least- heard music (such 
as the early. songs or the orchestrated 
Lyric Suite movements, written origi- 
nally for quartet), or to provide a 
sampling of some of his most notable 
achievements (such as Lulu), or to 
set forth his acerbic lyricism? Any 
given listener’s response is likely to 
depend upon his responsiveness to 
twelve-tone music in general. But 


Berg’s setting of Der Wein, a lengthy = 


three-part song for soprano with — 
orchestral accompaniment based on 
Baudelaire’s 


torial in its sly and graphic touches. 
And the Lyric Suite merits its name, 
for all its brooding, brusqueness, and 
occasional eeriness. Somewhat more 
forbidding is the Chamber Concerto 
for Violin, Piano, and Winds, an 


intricate musical celebration of the 


number “three.” The performances | 
are not likely to be surpassed. | 


Brahms: Sextet in B-flat Major for T 
Strings, Opus 18 | 


The New York String Sextet (Renato S 


Bonacini and Kees Kooper, violins; Paul 
Doktor and Clifford Richter, . violas; 
Benar Heifetz and Janos Scholz, cellos); 
20th Century Fox 4008 and S-4008 (stereo) 

A band of string players devoted 
to sextet literature is not the Com- 
monest sight, ‘or sound, in music, ande 
in practice ‘this group finds itself. 
playing quintets, too. But this 
lengthy, songful piece by the twenty- 
seven-year-old Brahms enables them 
to pool their six-sided talent, and an 
impressive display it is. The music, 
obviously, is early Brahms, and not 
especially typical, but it is spirited, 
lyrical, expertly blended, and abun- 
dant in good melodies and charming 


s poem L’Ame du Vin, is 
filled with music that is almost pic- a 





KSithizland; obtain units Cioni, 
aber. Merrill, baritone; Co 
$ Chorus and Te 











g teed iy ght Ted: 


Donen 
OSA-1327 (stereo) and A-4353: three 
records 
~ Since Joan Sutherland's name 


dwarfs all others on the album cover, 
“including that of the unfortunate 
¿Bride of Lammermoor herself, it 
would be ‘beside the point to dilate 
upon other virtues to be found 
herein, such as crystal-clear sound, 
-sure-h ded conducting, and the 
E: tio admirable musical 















for peas So, ene on to the 
“performance of Australia’s most fab- 
ulous vocal export since Nellie 
Melba, one finds the expectations 
justified and the challenge sur- 
. mounted. -Sutherland’s voice is a 
sA ool, _ perhaps, but immensely 
agile and, when need be, altitudi- 
‘nous. ‘One: of the musical restora- 
tions is a little trio interposed in the 
midst of the Mad Scene; it provides 
a norm, a point of reference, that 
makes the. a „soprano pyre: 
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Mendelssohn: Symphony No. 4 in A 
_ Major, “Ttalian”; Symphony No. 5 in 
_D Major, “Reformation” 

Lorin Maazel conducting Berlin Phil- 
harmonie Orchestra; Deutsche Grammo- 
phon 18684 and 138684 (stereo) 

The first few seconds of this Italian 
symphony are pure magic ~~ wood- 
winds burbling rhythmically and 
happily together while strings enter 
over them with the swift and lilting 
opening theme. Few performances 
of this cheerful symphony begin 
more captivatingly, and what comes 

after is noletdown. The oft-despised 
Reformation symphony also manages 
id e car pand the woa Tonn 
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Here the Berlin Phil- 
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< Fhomson: 


Plains; The River 


Leopold Stokowski conducting Symphony | 


of the Air; Vanguard 2095 (stereo) and 
1071 


One of the things that identifies | 
Virgil Thomson’s music as American | 


is his fondness for quoting snatches of | 
familiar folk, popular, 
tunes. Another is his ability to ex- 
press himself directly and straight- 
forwardly. Both characteristics help 
to shape these orchestral suites taken 


from Thomson’s music for two Pare 


Lorentz motion pictures of the 1930s, 
one dealing with the Southwest dust 
bowl, the other with the Mississippi 
Valley. Presented as symphonic enti- 
ties, both compositions cease being 


documentary film scores and become | 


nostalgic musical expressions of two 
regions of America. They are richly 
and sonorously played by the Sym- 
phony of the Air. 


The Immortal Victor Herbert 


Robert Shaw Chorale and Orchestra con- 
ducted by Robert Shaw; with Saramae 
Endich, soprano; Florence Kopleff, con- 
tralto; Mallory Walker, tenor; and Cal- 
vin Marsh, baritone; RCA Victor. LSC- 
2515 (stereo) and LM-2515 

No doubt, the immortal Victor 
gets sticky after a while. But a record 
like this, abounding in tunes from 
The Red Mill, Orange Blossoms, Naughty 
Martetta, and so forth, leaves most 
current Broadway show albums in 
another world. Mr. Shaw’s Chorale 
has gusto. and resonance, and four 


young singers handle the solos agree- | 


ably — nay, enchantingly. 


Oh, Freedom! and Other Spirituals 


Leon Bibb, folk singer, accompanied by 
Tanya Gould, piano, and Walter Raim, 
guitar; Washington 701 

Leon Bibb is a rarity among folk 
singers, an artist with an excellent 
voice and a keen sense of musician- 
ship. He demonstrates here that 
these qualities are applied as bene- 
ficially to Negro spirituals as to any 
other form of music. Presented 
with such sensitivity and sincerity, 
both the ecstatic songs and the emo- 
tional ones take on new dramatic 
and musical dimensions — which is 
a ponderous way of saying they are 
made to seem fresh and interesting. 
Among the seventeen songs are 
joshua Fit the Battle of Jericho; Honor, 
Honor; and Swing Low, Sweet Chartat 
— the last sung unaccompanied, 
with a simple directness that puts to 
shame a dozen fancy arrangements. 
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Most of us have a distorted pi ot 
of our children’ s ~ fitnes 


The fact is that our youn ste 
physical fitness has slipped—slipy 
alarmingly. Now’s the time ‘to a 
halt to the sedentary way of | 
that’s sapping their vitality. 





What can you do about it? At yi 
next PTA meeting, you can urg yi 
child’s school to adopt a ig 
program for physical de el pm 





Such a program of vigorous d; 
exercise has been put into eflec 
many schools—providing | you 
sters the opportunity to develop 1¢ 
bodies—and to Keep them fit. 








Find out “whether your ee 
school has an adequate prog 
And, if not, why not? n 


President's Council on Youth Fitne 
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Why 
don't the drops 
fall? 


@ Why do they stick to the twig? Where did they come from? 
When will they fall? 
< The questions of a child come as a summer shower. Suddenly, 
nsistently. Giving life to new growth. 
-And this is as it should be. 
For “curiosity is one of the permanent and certain characteristics 
of a vigorous mind.” So wrote Samuel Johnson in 1751. 

And today, as perhaps never before in history, there is need for 
igo ous minds with restless curiosity. 
‘That is why Shell provides scholarships and research grants to 
udents who never stop asking “why.” And unique Shell Merit 
Fellowships help science teachers find new techniques for answer- 
‘ing these questions. 





































When the questing spirit is encouraged, when childlike curiosity 
matures with increasing knowledge, men and women emerge who 
annot let questions go unanswered. We know at Shell Research 
lat such perseverence can produce. Chemical lubricants which 
will lengthen the life of guided missile bearings. Better fertilizers, 
erbicides and insecticides to increase the world’s food supply. 
"hese are end results of asking why. 

| Why is a child. Why is Shell Research. 

Next time you see the sign of the Shell, let it remind you of the 
-search that never ends. It is the search for excellence, for new 
ideas, new products, new ways to serve you better. 

The Shell Companies: Shell Oil Company; Shell Chemical Com- 
any; Shell Pipe Line Corporation; Shell Development Company; 
Shell Oil Company of Canada, Ltd, 
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CORSICA 
py GEOFFREY WAGNER 


Situated due north of Sardinia, 
vith which it was long treated as 
me economic unit, Corsica lies off 
he American traveler’s track. Al- 
hough some 30,000 British now an- 
ually visit the island, I have only 
‘un across a handful of my compatri- 
yts there in the last five years. Yet it 
s easy of access; from Nice to Calvi 
s but ninety-five sea miles, less than 
in hour by plane, and during the 
ieason there are dozens of flights to 
Ajaccio and Bastia and Calvi from 
he French mainland, as well as 
lirect services from Paris and Lon- 
lon (even one from Düsseldorf now). 
[here is a lot of quite comfortable, 
isually overnight, shipping out of 
Marseilles, Nice, and Toulon, in case 
yne wishes to bring across a Car, 
hough in July and August these 
yoats become heavily booked ahead 
3y currency-controlled French esti- 
ants. Corsica is also attainable from 
[Italy (Livorno) and Sardinia, but 
»rospective travelers from the latter 
hould perhaps be warned that al- 
hough the trip takes no more than 
in hour, the Strait of Bonifacio is 
ften rough enough to delay the tiny 
oat put on this service. 

Corsica always appears much 
arger than its actual land size of 


3378 square miles. ‘This is due, first, 
to the astonishing variety of its scen- 
ery, for it possesses surely the most 
abrupt contrasts in the Mediter- 
ranean. Within forty kilometers of 
baking beaches, the traveler can 
reach almost-Alpine villages, or the 
finest chestnut forests in the world, 
in the Castagniccia, or mountains 
shaggy with resinous maquis rising to 
labyrinths of tormented peaks 9000- 
feet high and continually tipped 
with snow, or great plains of olives 
and gaunt gorges reminiscent of 
North Africa. Second, communi- 
cations are poor, compared with 
those in Sardinia; Corsica is even 
currently threatened with extinction 
of its uneconomic but beloved one- 
track railway system. ‘Third, the 
roads, which are pretty bad, thanks 
to French denial of funds, are tor- 
tuous and spin out short distances; 
it was calculated that in last winter’s 
sports-car rally the island tour se- 
lected involved some 1500 corkscrew 
bends. Although there is a perfectly 
satisfactory network of bus runs be- 
tween major points, I recommend 
highly the hire of a small car there. 
Both Bastia and Ajaccio have repu- 
table drive-yourself agencies, and the 
very unkempt nature of the roads 


~ lends delight to modern motoring. 


It is hardly possible to drive for more 
than a few minutes in Corsica with- 
out some spectacular view to one 
side or another, and this is also the 
only sensible way to penetrate the 
interior and get some idea of what 
the island is really all about. 

‘This essential character is not easy 
to communicate summarily. It must 
be emphasized initially that the is- 
land is a fully integrated department 
of France, the last to join (about a 
hundred and fifty years ago), the 
sixth largest in size, potentially the 
richest in soil, the poorest in popula- 
tion, and the first — forget it not — 
to free itself from the German yoke 
in World War II. I labor this pos- 
sibly elementary point, since there 
was some irreverent local publicity 
when a well-known American maga- 
zine recently addressed an Ajaccio 
subscriber, “‘care of Corsica, Italy,” 
two centuries late, and I have fre- 
quently found my own U.S. mail, 
when the word Corsica alone was 
used, sorted for Italy. 

French is thus the official lan- 
guage, everywhere spoken and un- 
derstood, but the native Corsican 
tongue sounds like a south Italian 
dialect. Since, for most of its modern 
history, Corsica was either a Pisan 
or Genoese gift of the Papacy, Italian 
is understood throughout the island, 
but even with some Italian you are 
unlikely to understand Corse, which 
is still peppered with Arabic deriva- 
tives. For Corsica was notably prone 
to the typical Mediterranean inva- 
sion waves, since the Genoese 
early imposed authority by confisca- 
tion of arms (hence the certain dig- 
nity of carrying arms there today). 
The Moorish profile, with the white 
bandeau around the forehead, which 
forms the national emblem, and 
which Pascal Paoli struck on coins 
when creating a mint, is meant to 
symbolize that the pagan captive 
has had the bandage over his eyes 
raised by the more liberal regime 
of Pascal Paoli, that hero of inde- 
pendence, whose ashes lie in his old 
house at Morosaglia, appropriately 
facing the highest mountains. 

Just as there is an Ajaccio-Bastia 
feud — I am charmed by the latter, 
a leafy, unassuming Corsican suburb 
of Marseilles— so there is some 
Paoli-Napoleon rivalry. Everyone 
knows something about Napoleon, 
and his birthplace in that surpris- 
ingly substantial house in a side 
street of Ajaccio should certainly be 
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coffee? The Champagne Break has several 
advantages we can spot instantly. For one thing, 
it often occurs at the end of the business day. 
Sometimes bells ring which have nothing to do 
with business. You can enjoy it even if you haven't 
seen the inside of an office for years. Because 
actually the Paul Masson Champagne Coffee 





Break can be the high spot of anyone’s otherwise 
routine day. Here’s how: Choose from Brut, 
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Two important 


new books 


on World War II 





Samuel Eliot Morison 


VOL. XV 


History of United States 
Naval Operations 
in World War Il 


SUPPLEMENT AND GENERAL INDEX 


The concluding work in Admiral Mori- 
son’s history of the U. S. Navy during 
the Second World War contains the 
story of the Navy’s post-war operations 
in the Pacific, a list of all named ships 
of the Navy during World War II, a 
list of errata in the earlier volumes and 
a general index. 15 color plates- and 
20 pages of photographs. $7.50 


Previous volumes: 


1. The Battle of the Atlantic, 1939-1943 


ll. Operations in North African Waters, Octo- 
ber 1942-June 1943 


III. The Rising Sun in the Pacific, 1931-April 
1942 


IV. Coral Sea, Midway and Submarine Actions, 
May 1942-August 1942 


V. The Struggle for Guadalcanal, August 1942- 
February 1943 


Vi. Breaking the Bismarcks Barrier, 22 July 
1942-1 May 1944 


Vil. Aleutians, Gilberts and Marshalls, June 
1942-April 1944 


Vill. New Guinea and the Marianas, March 
1944-August 1944 


IX. Saem = Rien, January 1943- 
June 1944 


X. The Atlantic Battle Won, May 1943-May 1945 


XI. The Invasion of France and Germany, 
1944-1945 


XII. Leyte, June 1944-January 1945 


XIII. The Liberation of the Philippines, Luzon, 
Mindanao, the Visayas, 1944-1945 


XIV, Victory in the Pacific, 1945 


Each illustrated with maps and 
photographs. Each $7.50 


S.L.A. Marshall 
NIGHT DROP 


The American Airborne Invasion of Normandy 


Preface by Carl Sandburg 


The absorbing story of the men, led 
by Matthew Ridgway, Maxwell D. Tay- 
lor and James Gavin, from the American 
82nd and 10lst airborne divisions, who 
parachuted into Normandy behind Utah 
Beach to establish a firm beachhead 
for the D-day landings. Brigadier 
General S. L. A. Marshall tells this 
thrill-packed story from information he 
collected from men in the field within 
days after the action took place. 
Illustrated. $6.50 
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visited; but not all tourists remember 
Paoli, the architect of the island’s 
brief but vital period of independ- 
ence, before it became, still more 
briefly, British at the end of the 
eighteenth century, largely thanks to 
Nelson, who prized the 150-foot-high 
laricios of the Valdo-Niello for masts. 
Paoli’s capital, Corte, in the heart 
of the island, is well worth visiting. 
Here, in the old citadel, you can see 
the shot-pocked house which Gen- 
eral Gaffori’s wife defended almost 
single-handed against the Genoese 
in 1750 (“our women were good 
enough to deal with them’’); and 
here, too, the islanders recently rati- 
fied a successful case of civil dis- 
obedience in their forcible refusal to 
allow the French government to 
stage atomic tests at Argentella. 

All this is to say that the best 
preparation for meeting Corsicans is 
to expect them to resemble summer 
Scotsmen. They are not gay Ital- 
ians. ‘They have been exploited by 
outsiders for centuries. Despite the 
fact that Corsica’s cost of living 
is currently assessed as 30 percent 
higher than that of any other French 
department, there is no misery on 
the island, principally because the 
Corsicans are stoic (witness their 
record in German concentration 
camps) and have disciplined them- 
selves to what textbooks call the 
psychology of scarcity. Also, Corsi- 
cans are people of “face? and tend 
to conceal their sorrows. Physically, 
I might add, they are short dark 
people, often with pale-blue eyes; 
sober, frugal, dour, severe, remark- 
ably honest, disapproving of the Con- 
tinental, and unattached to money 
values. Good friends in adversity. 

However, the Corsicans most tour- 
ists meet are the employees of res- 
taurants and hotels of the coastal 
fringe, and these are frequently 
French, since it is a déshonneur to be 
anybody’s servant in Corsica. ‘This 
tourist fringe, especially along the 
incomparable west coast from Pro- 
priano to Ile-Rousse in the north, is 
a relatively arriviste, post-Edwardian 
phenomenon; and yet it is here that 
the prospective traveler will find 
what are to my mind the finest 
beaches in the Mediterranean, un- 
surpassed submarine fishing, and 
wonderful camping sites, particu- 
larly around Porto-Vecchio, itself a 
dull village, but surrounded by glori- 
ous stretches of platinum plages, by 
one of which the King of Belgium 
has just built a house. I should not 


pass over, either, the deep clear 
mountain pools inland, some with 
sand edges, where in full summer 
you can roll off hot rocks into icy 
water. But elegant hotels or chic 
nightclubs are not to be found. Ile- 
Rousse is alone in having a luxury 
hotel, given red type and four gables 
by Michelin (the Corsican section 
in the Michelin Guide is very poor at 
present, but the Michelin map is a 
must); Calvi has an amusing night- 
club run by an ex-Cossack; but on 
the whole the visitor should not ex- 
pect highly developed amenities, or 
cheap prices, or even sophisticated 
cooking. 

Several shingles around the ilong 
will invite you to enjoy Spécialités 
Corses, but during summer these con- 
sist in the main of tasty pdtés of 
blackbirds and thrushes and rather 
crude charcuteries, or ham products 
of the prosciutto variety. Fine goat’s- 
milk cheeses abound on the island 
(Roquefort, from ewe’s milk, is made 
here), and there is some magnificent 
Corsican honey. ‘There are also 
some good rosé wines — try Royal 
Corse, named for the first Corsican 
regiment — but most of the other 
wines, together with local liqueurs 
and pastis, generally disappoint. 
These strictures should be emphati- 
cally qualified by the fact that in 
winter Corsican game is unrivaled, 
not only the famed bécasse, or long- 
beaked woodcock, but also the lowly 
rabbit or hare. Mountain trout 
is also almost absurdly abundant and 
excellent. 

The visitor who does not expect 
too much, then, may well be pleas- 
antly surprised. Nearly all the larger 
coastal towns have clean, comfort- 
able summer hotels and good res- 
taurants. ‘These are crowded from 
Bastille Day in mid-July until the 
rentrée des classes in early September. 
Corsica is glorious in both May and 
June, when parts of it resemble vast 
wild gardens, and the weather is 
fully hot enough for swimming. 

Actually, the Corsican experience 
is best felt in the little hill villages, 
today being deserted. Like the ports 
built around squat Genoese warning 
towers, these villages are generally 
defensive in structure. Many are 
set ten to twenty miles back into the 
interior from the coast and were 
originally mother villages to which 
the fisherfolk retreated whenever 
Barbary menaced; for example, Ma- 
cinaggio, the northern village from 
which Paoli set out to canture the 


island of Capraia, is the port for 
charming, sleepy Rogliano higher 
up. It is important to visit the lushly 
overgrown houses back in the Cap 
Corse hills to the north. Here is a 
tranquillity most of Europe forgot a 
century or more ago — among don- 
keys and potted plants and pig- 
tailed girls and pensioners and shep- 
herds in flannel cummerbunds. 
But these villages are often sadly 
elegiac, since each now shows signs 
of recent abandonments. 

For Corsica is uneconomic. It 
runs at an annual commercial deficit 
of 150 million new francs. It is de- 
populated and overpopulated. Be- 
tween 1937 and 1956 its census 
showed a loss in population of 
75,759, and though the official figure 
was over two hundred thousand at 
last count, it is now thought to be 
down to about 140,000. When you 
deduct from this total Bastia and 
Ajaccio, towns of forty and thirty 
thousand inhabitants respectively, 
Corsica’s population density sinks to 
ten inhabitants per square kilometer, 
while that of Sardinia (roughly its 
equal at the time of the Second Em- 
pire) is now fifty-three, and even 
Africa, with its deserts, boasts 
eighteen. 

Here the trouble is cultural as well 
as economic. For a variety of rea- 
sons Corsica has been penalized for 
its insularity, deprived of tax com- 
pensations such as affect and assist 
Sardinia, Sicily, and even the Chan- 
nel Isles. Life is expensive. Not 
only is there no financial incentive 
for the young to remain; there is no 
intellectual stimulus, nothing at all 
beyond the lycée stage of education. 
Those who wish to go to the univer- 
sity are obliged to leave for le conti- 
nent, as France is called, and are al- 
most inevitably lost to the island as 
a result. Two world wars have 
further depopulated Corsica, which 
claims to have sent proportionately 
more of its manhood to death for 
the mother country than any other 
department. At the same time the 
birth rate and the drift back of old 
retraités to live on their inherited 
lands mean overpopulation by the 
nonproductive. This problem might 
be somewhat alleviated if Algeria 
should gain independence, at which 
time, it is guessed, many colons 
would return to Corsica. This hap- 
pened in the case of Morocco. 

Corsica offers today the wildest 
scenery easily accessible in Europe; 
a sense of pre-industrial peace (few 


LET HIM LIVE 
WITH THE PIGS 


Tong Chin lived in a mountain village 
on the East Coast of Formosa. 
home was a shed which was part of 
He was in rags, couldn’t 
speak Chinese, only tribal. He ate with 
his hands and his mother was anxious 
to get rid of him saying, “He can’t do 
anything. He only eats.” Her attitude 
explains why instead of living with her 
he existed with the pigs. He couldn’t 
run away because he was blind. A 
more hopeless future than the one he 
But visit 
in a Christian Children’s 
Fund Home for the Blind and listen to 


a pig pen. 


faced is hard to conceive. 
him now 


His 





him recite his lessons and play part of a classic on the piano. In just 
a couple of months he has become a clean, bright and extremely 
appreciative boy. Modern teaching methods for the blind can 


accomplish miracles. 


But what about the other needy blind or crippled, tubercular, 
leprous, deaf and children who are normal except for their cruel 
hunger? Some of them do not even have a roof over their heads and 
sleep in the streets—these refugee, cast-off or orphan children 
without a friend or guidance and who are neglected like a stray dog— 
these forsaken children whom mercy passes by? 

Christian Children’s Fund can rescue and properly care for only 


as many of them as its income permits. 


Such children can be 


“adopted” in Formosa or any other of the 45 countries listed below 
and the child’s name, address, story and picture with the privilege 
of correspondence is provided the donor. The cost to the donor is 
the same in all countries, ten dollars a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated in 
1938, with its 415 affiliated orphanage schools 
in 46 countries, is the largest Protestant 
orphanage organization in the world, assisting 
over 36,000 children. It serves, with its affiliated 
homes, over 35 million meals a year. It is 
registered with the Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Aid of the International Cooperation 
Administration of the United States Govern- 
ment. It is experienced, efficient, economical 
and conscientious. 


COUNTRIES: 

Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Borneo, Brazil, 
Burma, Cameroun, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, 
Egypt, England, Finland, France, Greece, Hong 
Kong, India, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Italy, 
Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Kenya, Korea, Lap- 
land, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, 
Okinawa, Pakistan, Philippines, Portugal, 
Puerto Rico, Rhodesia (North), Rhodesia 
(South), Scotland, Spain, Syria, Taiwan 
(Formosa), Thailand, Turkey, United States 
(Indian, negro, white), Vietnam (Indochina), 
Western Germany. 


For Information Write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 











I wish to “adopt” a boy QD girl Q for 


one year i 
(Name Country) 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
O first month []. Please send me the 
child’s name, story, address and picture. 
I understand that I can correspond with 
the child. Also, that there is no obliga- 
tion to continue the adoption. 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 


I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $ s 
QPlease send me further information. 
NAME 
Po OND SE eR i es ae 
On Min SERS a’. i AEE 
STATE 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 
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They deserve a free world. And you 
can help give it to them by build- 
ing for the future with U.S. 


Savings Bonds. 


How to save for 
a home and a 
better world to 
build it in 

With your dollars and cents, any ar- 
chitect can specify plenty of bricks, 
plaster and paint. But he can’t 
include specifications for the kind 
of world your house will go up in. 

Yet few Americans would deny 
that a better world is among the 
most important “‘specifications”’ in 
any plans for tomorrow. And that’s 
why so many people are buying 
U.S. Savings Bonds today. 

You see, money invested in Bonds 
is just about the hardest-working 
money around. As it’s growing for 
you, Uncle Sam uses it to keep the 
money matters of America firmly 
in hand. And to show to the world 
the strength of a system of free 
men working together. 

Pretty good reasons for buying 
U.S. Savings Bonds. Include 


enough of them in your plans for 
your future. 


This man has 
world-wide ambi- 
tions. One of the 
ways to keep him 
in check is to keep 
up our financial 
strength —as indi- 
viduals and as a 
Nation. 





Keep freedom in your future with 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


This advertising is donated by 
g The Advertising Council and this magazine. 








roads, one short grassy railway, a 
risible telephone system); an utter 
lack of regimentation and organiza- 
tion (I am not encouraging trespass- 
ing when I say that private property 
is a liberally interpreted term there); 
and an absence of money values. 

Writing at the close of some fif- 
teen months’ residence on the island, 
I realize with some amazement that 
I never once locked my car or house. 
In this heavily policed enclave, ev- 
eryone knows everyone else. The 
old, vanished bandit class were al- 
ways perfectly known to the police. 
Apart from forest incendiarism, a 
tragic affair I cannot cover here, 
crime is virtually nonexistent on the 
island. The resulting sense of trust 
and community is a remarkably re- 
warding one to experience. Off the 
island, of course, the Corsican feels 
less bound by local morality, since 
he is dealing with his equivalent of 
the gringo. This in turn raises that 
rather banal subject, the vendetta. 
Originally it was a form of de facto 
government in the teeth of an official 
injustice imposed by aliens. But the 
aliens, or Genoese, encouraged the 
vendetta, to split indigenous re- 
sistance. In his pages on the island, 
Voltaire expressed especial horror at 
the resultant interfamilial bloodshed. 
Such killings eventually became vul- 
garized into sexual revenge, of the 
type shown, and shown critically, by 
Mérimée. As such they still exist, 
though in a very attenuated form. 

Above all, Corsica is what the 
sociologists term a shame-culture. 
The acquisition of riches is unimpor- 
tant and truly avails you little on the 
island itself. Honneur, what others 
think of you, is all. Thus, to be a 
mayor is terribly important, and has 
brought many to grief; to be rich is 
not. The tourist may well find his 
tips returned, though never his gifts. 
It is all profoundly democratic. 
There may be a count in every third 
village, but no social advantage is 
involved in a title. One meets simple 
carpenters and shepherds with the 
famous names that ring through the 
island’s history, like Pozzo di Borgo, 
Colonna d’Istria, di Rocca Serra, 
Grimaldi d’Esdra. Consequently, to 
be an American in Corsica has a 
certain cachet, not thanks to any 
monetary distinction, but because 
the American has demonstrably paid 
Corsica the compliment of coming 
from very far to visit. The welcome 
will be reserved, but none the less 
warm, and true. 


Persianity 
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BY JOHN WHITE 


Query: why don’t Persian bath- 
tubs join the floor —that is, why 
isn’t there a piece of pipe running 
from the hole in the tub to the hole 
in the floor? They just sit there, the 
tubs, with no pipe whatever attached 
to their drain holes; you pull out the 
stopper, and whoosh! —the water 
rushes out and richly floods the 
room, since the giving hole in the 
tub seems much bigger than the 
receiving hole in the floor through 
which the torrent must eventually 
make its way out of the house. 

Result: shoes and whatever clothes 
were left neatly piled on the floor 
during the bath are respectively 
floated and soaked, while the bather 
splashes about frantically in water 
that rises rapidly to his ankles, and 
above. Because it is Persia, the 
strangeness of the custom of not 
joining tub to floor is somewhat 
offset by another practice — the 
erection of a little dam at the bath- 
room door. Thus, ultimate destruc- 
tion of the entire house is averted; 
the whole contents of the tub emp- 
tied onto the bathroom floor does not 
quite overflow into the other rooms. 

Only after three such floatings and 
soakings of my apparel did I manage 
to remember and cache my shoes 
and clothes on various bits of high 
ground — w.c. and medicine chest 
and suchlike — before entering the 
tub. That way it became a sporting 
proposition: emerge from the tub, 
plot my course so as to grab up 
everything on the way, then pull the 
plug and race for it. I got so good I 
could hoick everything up and out 
before the onrushing flood caught 
more than the bottom of my last heel. 

I should note that finally, after 
about four months of this kind of 
salvage-racing, punctuated by an 
occasional relapse into forgetfulness 
and consequent float-soaking, I ar- 
rived at what I believe to be the 
ultimate wisdom: I deduced that it 
was not necessary to pull that 
damned plug before dressing. No, 
one could emerge from the tub, in 
complete leisure dry oneself, clothe 
oneself, stroll about cleaning one’s 
teeth, inspecting one’s nails, weigh- 
ing oneself, and performing all the 
other little chores suitable ta that 


circumstance and place, and at last, 
completely clad and prepared to re- 
join the world, stand a little away 
from the tub, pull the plug, and 
with hardly a suspicion of haste, 
step backward and out of that flood- 
doomed room — as dry as a bone. 

That it took me so long to figure 
out this apparently obvious ma- 
neuver was indeed somewhat dis- 
tressing, but at least I did at last 
manage it, thus, in my own mind 
anyway, removing myself from the 
category of the hopeless or “the 
walnuts.” There is a Persian prov- 
erb: “The training of the unworthy 
is walnuts on a dome.” 

But why are Persian tubs unjoined 
to Persian floors? In three of the 
four houses I inhabited such was the 
case. I asked Mohammed. Said he, 
“Why, because if there was a pipe 
between tub hole and floor hole bad 
smells would come up.” Said I, 
“Wouldnt worse smells come up 
from the floor hole itself?” Said he, 
“I don’t understand plumbing.” 
Said I, “Neither do I.” 

I asked Hassan. Said he, “The 
bathrooms were built before there 
were tubs, and it would not be con- 
venient to run pipes all the way 
across the room from where the tub 
is to where the hole in the floor is, 
which was put there for the shower.” 
I thought of a bathroom I knew that 
1) had the floor hole directly under 
the tub hole, innocent of joining 
pipe, and 2) had no shower. But I 
deemed it wiser not to pursue the 
matter. I had once before asked 
Hassan a similar question: why do 
the electric linemen string their 
power lines across the very tips of 
branches of trees, so that they are 
pretty sure to be blown off, rather 
than poke them down to where the 
branch joins the trunk, so that they 
might not be blown off for several 
days or even weeks? It would re- 
quire hardly any extra effort. Has- 
san had replied: ‘‘Because our people 
are natural. They live in the present. 
Yesterday was not, tomorrow will 
not be, today is all. That powerman 
wakes up and walks out with his 
long stick, to poke power lines back 
onto trees, and it is all the same to 
him whether he does it on this street 
or the next, or whether he did the 
same thing yesterday or the day 
before. The day is the day, and 
work is work, and — ” And by the 
time that answer was finished, I felt I 
knew far less about men and trees and 
power and Persia than ever before. 





WHICH OF THESE LRADING E 
CONTENDERS WILL WN 


THE 1962 NATIONAL BOOK AWARDS? 


From the hundreds of eligible books published last year, judges for the 
1962 National Book Awards have narrowed their field of choice to the 
following leading contenders: 









FICTION 
JUDGES LEWIS GANNETT, HERBERT GOLD AND 
JEAN STAFFORD ARE CONSIDERING: 


Hortense Calisher, False Entry (Little, Brown) / George P. Eliot, Among the 
Dangs (Holt, Rinehart & Winston) / Joseph Heller, Catch-22 (Simon & Schu- 
ster) / Bernard Malamud, A New Life (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy) / William 
Maxwell, The Chateau (Knopf) / Walker Percy, The Movie Goer (Knopf) / 
J. D. Salinger, Franny and Zooey (Little, Brown) / Isaac Singer, The Spinoza 
of Market Street (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy) / Edward Lewis Wallant, The 
Pawnbroker (Harcourt, Brace & World) / Joan Williams, The Morning and 
the Evening (Atheneum) / Richard Yates, Revolutionary Road (Little, Brown) 





NON-FICTION 
JUDGES LOREN EISELEY, AUGUST HECKSHER AND 
LOUIS B. WRIGHT ARE CONSIDERING: 


Robert Ardrey, African Genesis (Atheneum) / James Baldwin, Nobody Knows 
My Name (Dial) / Stringfellow Barr, The Will of Zeus (Lippincott) / John 
Burchard and Albert Bush-Brown, The Architecture of America (Little, Brown) 
/ Rene Dubos, The Dreams of Reason (Columbia) / Jane Jacobs, The Death and 
Life of Great American Cities (Random House) / Oscar Lewis, The Children 
of Sanchez (Random House) / Lewis Mumford, The City in History (Harcourt, 
Brace & World) / Virgilia Peterson, A Matter of Life and Death (Atheneum) 
/ Mark Schorer, Sinclair Lewis: An American Life (McGraw-Hill) / Elizabeth 
Stevenson, Lafcadio Hearn (Macmillan) / Theodore H. White, The Making of 
the President (Atheneum) / Ola Elizabeth Winslow, John Bunyan (Macmillan) 






POETRY 
JUDGES LEONIE ADAMS, MARK VAN DOREN AND 
WILLIAM JAY SMITH ARE CONSIDERING: 


Robert Bagg, Madonna of the Cello (Wesleyan) / Philip Booth, The Islanders 
(Viking) / John Ciardi, In the Stoneworks (Rutgers) / H. D., Helen in Egypt 
(Grove) / Reuel Denney, In Praise of Adam (Chicago) / Alan Dugan, Poems 
(Yale) / Abbie Huston Evans, Facts of Crystal (Harcourt, Brace & World) / 
Isabella Gardner, The Looking Glass (Chicago) / Horace Gregory, Medusa in 
Gramercy Park (Macmillan) / John Holmes, The Fortune Teller (Harper) / 
Denise Levertov, Jacob’s Ladder (New Directions) / Ned O’Gorman, Adam Be- 
fore His Mirror (Harcourt, Brace & World) / John Hall Wheelock, The Gardener 
and Other Poems (Scribner) 


The National Book Awards consist of three prizes of $1,000 each. They 
are presented annually for three books which panels of judges consider 
the most distinguished books of fiction, of non-fiction and of poetry 
written by American citizens and published in the U. S. in the preceding 
year. The prizes are donated by the sponsors, the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council, the American Booksellers Association, and the Book 
Manufacturers Institute. The National Book Awards are administered 
by the National Book Committee, a non-profit educational association. 
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THE ATLANTIC 


fe Chinese Art ‘Treasures were on exhibition at 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts during the Christ- 
mas holidays, and a more enchanting and welcome 
gift could hardly be imagined. These two hundred 
and thirty masterpieces — paintings, scrolls, cal- 
ligraphy, pottery, and jade — were selected from 
the famous court collection which was begun at 
the very outset of the Southern Sung dynasty 
(1127-1279), which survived the invasion of the 
Mongols and of the Manchus, the fall of Peking in 
China’s humiliating foreign wars of 1860 and 1900, 
the pillar-to-post transfer during World War II, 
and after that, the Communist take-over. They 
come to us from Taiwan, and it is a miracle that 
they are in such an exquisite state of preservation. 

On my first two visits, I had eyes only for the 
paintings. WANG SHIH-CHIEH, who has written 
the preface to the catalogue, CHINESE ART TREA- 
suRES (Skira, $5.00), says that the essence of ancient 
Chinese art is “its ability to impart a high sense 
of tranquillity and peacefulness. The serene 
world the ancient Chinese artist labored to depict 
was, however, not a world void of passions; it was 
rather a world where passions had found sublima- 
tion.” This feeling of tranquillity is pervasive, 
and you see its immediate effect on the faces of 
the spectators: they are relaxed and smiling, and 
they are evidently finding a surprising pleasure 
in looking for the small, half-hidden figures, the 
little touches of humor, poignancy, and sheer 
beauty which you will find if you wait. The chil- 
dren, and I among them, were attracted to the 
animals. Magpies and Hare by Tsui Po (dated 
1061) makes one laugh aloud nine hundred years 
after it was painted. Against the wet contour of 
an earth bank leans a small gnarled oak. The wind 
is blowing through its leaves and is strong enough 
to keep one of the magpies poised overhead. The 
nearer bird, beak open, is jeering down from the 
branch, and the hare, as he looks up with his 
“Who, me?” expression, is a masterpiece of inno- 
cence and guile. 


The Peripatetic Reviewer sr EDWARD WEEKS 


I came back repeatedly to study another of my 
favorites, Herdboys and Buffaloes in the Rainstorm 
by Li Ti. Here the wind is lashing an old willow 
tree, and one can almost feel the onslaught of the 
rain. The herdboys, each mounted on his broad- 
beamed buffalo, are getting the hell out of there. 
and the younger has just had his straw hat blown 
away and is about to jump off the rump to retrieve 
it. Hat or buffalo? How can realism be made 
more engaging? 

We notice how well-fed these animals are: the 
cats and the monkeys are fat; the horses, those 
from the imperial stables, so rounded that it is 
just as much fun for the artist to paint them from 
the rear view as in profile. The Khitan hunt- 
ers, on the other hand, are mounted on short- 
legged, stubby little ponies branded on the left 
thigh. There are two paintings of them, one 
showing the hunters with their greyhounds (rather 
like salukis with their long fluffy tails), one hound 
to each horse, either sitting the rump or carried 
in the lap of the rider. In the second painting, 
the boys are armed with their trained eagles. The 
manes and tails have been fuzzed out with strokes 
as fine as a hair, and, my, how bleak-looking are 
those endless steppe landscapes! 

For the intricacy of the composition and the 
delicate shading of color, there is nothing to 
match the two panel paintings of what may once 
have been a screen, Deer Among Red Maples and 
Deer in Autumn Forest. In one the herd is resting and 
feeding in the wood; in the other there has been 
some disturbance in the forest. The hart has his 
fine head up as he listens, and his harem is turning 
to him for protection. The subtle handling of the 
deer and the beautiful feeling for the foliage are 
the work of one who was in love with nature a 
thousand years ago. 

I enjoy pictures that tell stories, and the finest 
in this collection do just that. Breaking the Balus- 
trade is the most dramatic picture of the lot. A 
courtier has been sentenced to be beheaded for 
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2% daring: to speak out against the obsequious fa- 
.-vorite of the Emperor. Soldiers are leading him 
away, but he grasps the balustrade and in pas- 
i — — sion demands that he be killed on the spot. The 
a Emperor’ s poise and his change of face as he 
recognizes the man’s courage are a story now 
made immortal by the anonymous artist. The 
artist’s use of open spaces and of few details lets 
the light fall, as it should, on the three main char- 
acters, the Emperor, the favorite, and the brave 
one. 

¿< A second and tantalizing story is that which 
oe “tells of Wen-chi’s Return to China, by Ch’en Chii- 
= „chung. Lady Wen-chi was the daughter of a 

- famous scholar of the second century. On her way 
to Kansu she was taken prisoner by Hsiung-nu 
“raiders and whisked off to Mongolia, where she 
< Jived for twelve years before being ransomed. Cap- 
tivity was not without its consolation, for she found 
a happy Tartar husband and bore him two sons, 
_. and now here at last is the Chinese envoy, come to 
- bring her home. The children cling to her and 
“Refuse. to obey the nurse who would lead them 
a : P EA and the camel are al- 























be on their way. Did W en-chi have no say in the 
- matter? Could she not have stayed or been hidden 

if she wished? No. For this was a man’s world. 
For quiet comedy Secluded Fishermen on an Au- 
os ane Rivers i oa a isa scroll to delight the 












ci can’ heey wait. Two others are 
. the sterns of their boats, one playing a 
Hes w h his feet in the water, and out in the deep 
‘pool is one last bitter-ender still hoping for the 
big one that shows only after dark. The red 
eaves have been falling all afternoon, and they 
T dance on the water and add their. warmth to the 
_ lovely painting. 

> The earliest figure painting in the exhibit is 
that of the Foreign Envoy with Tribute Bearers, attrib- 
uted to an artist of the seventh century. The 
envoy himself is riding a white horse, and before 
and behind him come his attendants, carrying a 
birdcage, elephant tusks, coral — gifts which a 
barbarian would think of. It is a motley crew, 
. some with strong Semitic features, one African, 
and one who looks to be European. The mockery 

~ here is easy to detect. 
The landscapes, whose titles are like short 
- poems, should be taken in slowly. It is distracting 
to have so many beauties contending for one’s 
_ attention. My preference is for the earlier ones. 
seemed to me remarkable that so many of them 
7 were devoted to the autumn and winter, the sea- 



















































sons of cool blood and contemplation. “The. ma- ` 
jestic heights in Clearing After Snow on the M fountain — 
Peaks; the exquisite scroll Pure and Remote. View of- 
Stream and Hills; Fishing on a Snowy River, which 
delights me because of its solitariness; and Sprin, 
in Kiangnan — these are. paintings. Ñ: should ok 
to live with. oe. 

The aftereffect of a loan exhibit as dramatic as s = 
this is to make us more appreciative of what we 
have at home. The Boston Museum’s collection _ 
of Oriental art is one of the finest in the Western _ 
world. Now we can look with fresh insight at the 
Portraits of Emperors, attributed to Yen Li-pen of 
the hilarious tribute bearers; the twelfth-century _ 
version of the adventures of Lady Wen-chi among 
the Tartars; and the beautiful tenth-century Tar- 
tars Traveling on Horseback. This long scroll of- 
mustard-colored silk, no wider than a good-sized 
book, is completely occupied by a procession of- Í 
gingery, bouncy, businesslike little horses, lovingly ~ 
drawn in delicate black, touched up with white 
and a resonant claret wash, and ridden by a grave 
gentleman and his marvelously varied and raffish — 
following. 











THE GLORY OF PEKING 


Those who have lived in Peking never forget it. 
The open sky, the palaces in the sunshine, the — 
dust and laughter, the gaiety and courage of the 
people leave an unforgettable impression. It is 
a happy coincidence that Lin Yurang should re 
cently have published IMPERIAL PEKING: SEVE 
CENTURIES OF CHINA, with an essay on Chinese 
art by Peter Swann (Crown, $10. 00); here are 
the genesis of the grandmother of cities and the 
color prints and photography to show us. othe 
entity that still survives. = 

At the outset, the author is intent on the spirit . 
of the place, the ethos of the common people and — 
how they respond to the four seasons; we watch 
the trading, hear the street cries, realize how im- ` 
portant is the brazier for its heat, how short the _ 
spring, how long the autumn and winter (now 
we appreciate why those seasons predominate in _ 
the painting). Then we approach the Temple of — 
Heaven. In contrast to the subdued tint and terse 
detail of Chinese painting, the imperial architec- 
ture is characterized by a rainbow riot of color 
and a positive terror of blank surfaces. It is also, 
one gathers, fairly short-lived. The temples, pa- 
godas, and ceremonial gates, of marble and tile, 
can weather the centuries, but for residence the | 
Chinese built in wood and mud brick covered with 
a marvelous frosting of gilt, paint, lacquer, and 
glaze. Since such palaces are so vulnerable to 
fire or decay, much of the surviving Forbidden 
City is junior to Versailles. The flowing complex 
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of semi-independent units is designed more for 
privacy than for ostentation; the eyes of the build- 
ing look inward; the vistas and gardens are softly 
surprising; even the beautiful blue roof of the 
Temple of Heaven settles gently into the landscape 
rather than rising up to dominate it, much as the 
human figures in Chinese landscape melt into the 
rocks and pine trees. 

_. One wonders if the Chinese Communists are 
- restoring their national shrines with the skill now 
being expended in the Soviet Union. One wonders 
-about the last of the Manchu Emperors, a boy of 
twenty when Lin Yutang was in Peking; driven 
out of the palace by the ‘Christian’? General 
Feng, kidnaped by the Japanese to be the pup- 
pet emperor of Manchukuo, then by the Rus- 
sians when they marched into Manchuria after 
Hiroshima, he was last heard of in 1960, working 
= -as a factory hand in Mukden. 


THE VIRGIN QUEEN 


Euizaseta Jenkins is the first well-qualified 


fi historian to write about Elizabeth the Great of 


-England as a woman and, secondly, as a monarch. 
She came to her study of the Queen following her 
_ admirable biography of Jane Austen, and as her 

friend. Elizabeth Bowen says, the two women have 
something in common — “smiling irony, delight 
in social occasions and a strength gained by emo- 
tional self-control.” In Elizabeth the Great, which 
some rate the finest biography of 1959, she told of 
the Queen’s remarkable education under Roger 
Ascham; of her unerring choice of counselors, Cecil 
chief among them; and of the intuition and sagac- 
ity with which she bound the nation to her and, 
using her virginity as pawn, kept the religious 
peace at home and the balance of power abroad 
while her island, without a King, rose to its first- 
class power. Now, in ELIZABETH AND LEICESTER 
(Coward-McCann, $5.75), Miss Jenkins writes of 
the Englishman Robert Dudley, whom the Queen 
loved above all others (“I cannot live without see- 
ing you every day,” she once said to him publicly, 
and added, “You are like my little dog”), of the in- 
timacy she permitted him, and of how and why 
she kept him dangling. The two books are comple- 
mentary: in style and detail, a glorious tapestry; 
in perception, unsurpassed. 

Miss Jenkins explores the delicate question of 
whether Elizabeth could have had sexual union 
with any man, of whether, indeed, she could have 
produced the heir her countrymen so wanted for a 
safe succession. Her own physicians were divided 
on this point; the biographer (and Dr. Freud) 
would say no. The cruelty which Elizabeth suf- 
fered in her youth left deep scars. As a child of 
two and a half, held up in the arms of her mother, 
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Ann Boleyn, ina dopa nace dile effort: to ap- 
pease Henry VIII; at eight a witness to the hideous 
condemnation of her beloved. stepmother, Kather- 
ine Howard; shamefully courted: by Lord Thomas 
Seymour when she was but fourteen, and pros- 
trated by his execution; then herself condemned to 
the Tower, is it any wonder that marriage became 
for her the black pit? Yet she craved all that led 
to the very verge of the pit — the vanity. of 
courtship, the close attention of virile: men, the 
caress just short of possession; she was a deliberate 
temptress, contemplating a foreign marriage. for 
the sense of power and for the temporary protec- _ 
tion the negotiation gave to. England, and ever- 
lastingly teasing Lord Robert for the physical ex- 
citement that was in it. Naturally, she created 
more scandalous rumors than even her archrival, 
Mary Queen of Scots. 

She told Robert Dudley. when’ they were eat 
dren of eight that she would never marry, but from 
the moment she appointed him Master of the- 
Queen’s Horse, the first of many favors, she al- 
lowed him privileges no other man. enjoyed. 
He was robust and passionate, with remarkable 
powers of reserve; he was greedy for the kingship, 
and again and again thought. he was to have it — 
at which point he would presume, and. slapped 
down in anger. 
repulsion sets up a repetitive pattern over nine- 
teen years, which occasionally makes tiresome 
reading; and we can only pity him when he turns 
for relief to other beauties at the court, and finally 
to his secret marriage. | 

The two are drawn in antithesis, and of the two 
it is the Queen we will best remember: her elo- 
quent directness in speech, her anger when 
aroused, her cleanliness and sense of smell, her 





instinct for religious tolerance, her skill with Par- __ 


liament, and her utter loyalty to those few — Kat 
Ashley, Cecil, Sussex, Leicester, and Howard — 
on whom she depended; above all, her dedication. 


THE SAINT AND THE LION 


In her graceful narrative poem ST. JEROME AND 





THE LION (Viking, $2.50), Rumer Goppen retells 
the legend of the grave saint and his embarr assing 


convert in pleasantly conversational verse, sup- 
ported by helpful footnotes, designed for young 
readers. The poem itself is for any age, provided 
one brings to it the credulity, at once simple, 
humorous, and practical, of the medieval i imagina- 
tion. Miss Godden has reproduced this kind of 
fancy, which saw nothing incongruous in combin- 
ing a celebration of the power of the Christian 
faith with sly satire on the limited wit of Christian 
clerics, extremely well; and the drawings by Jean 
Primrose make it a pretty little book. 


This alternating | attraction and = 





New 
HARPER 
Fiction 
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he Fox in the Attic 


By RICHARD HUGHES 


This novel of the generation between the : 
‘ars by the author of the classic High Wind. 
in Jamaica is “a work of genius, enthralling 
profound. As a number of English reviewer: 
have said in a unison, it makes one think of 
War and Peace... From beginning to end it 
is thrilling reading matter.” i 
— GLENWAY WESCOTT. $4.50 
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y Father’s House 
By SHIRLEY ECLOV 


Wife and mother, but, in the begini 
daughter, Rena Morrison relives her girlho 
and her unfolding into womanhood, -i 
story at once subtle and explicit. “I enjoye 
it so much. It has what seems so rare 
modern writings — character. The father 
unforgettable.” — HARRIETTE ARNOW. $3.9: 








he Wandering of Desire 
By MARION MONTGOMERY 


Two remarkable men, driven by opposing 
passions, dominate this strange, seductive and 
firmly controlled novel of a corner of sout 
west Georgia. FLANNERY O'CoNNoR hail: 
the author's “splendid gift.” Nancy Hat 
says the book is “always right.” ERSKIN 
CALDWELL calls it “as brutal as pig-stickit 
and as delectable as pecan pie.” ss 34S 


Miners Hill 
By MICHAEL O'MALLEY 


Young Pat Riley lives in a steel town near 
Pittsburgh. His mother is determined that he 
shall become not a steel-worker but a priest. 
Here is “a superb experiencing of a boy's | 
growing up, his reaching yonder. What 
warmth of writing! Good dialogue, fine 
characterization and rich feeling for environ- 





ment.”—PAUL GREEN. | $4.95. 
By ARTHUR 

CALDER-MARSHALL | 
“Mr. Calder-Marshall can hold you spel- 
bound ... There have been few better long 


ghost stories.”— ANTHONY BOUCHER, N. Y. 
Times Book Review. “A gripping and fright- 
ening story of suspense . . . an exceptional —. 
and powerful novel.” — Chicago Tribune. “A . 
treat for connoisseurs of the uncanny . a 
Singularly unnerving.”"— Newsweek. $3.95 - 


| At all bookstores 
`- HARPER & BROTHERS 
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OU... 
“There is a remarkable connection,” say 
-the latest achievement surveys, “between 
a good vocabulary and success. .. .” 
This is true in high school, in college, 
n every field of activity.” 
-Get Websters New Collegiate Dic- 
tionary — the Merriam-Webster. Use it 
¿regularly to improve your ability to 
“speak, read, and write effectively — and 
thus increase your chance of success. 
= “With Merriam-Webster,” teachers 
say, “you know you’re right. Its defini- 
; tions are complete, accurate, up to date.” 
- Remember, “words can work wonders 
for you.” And Merriam-Webster is the 
“word book” required or recommended 
-at schools and colleges everywhere. Get 
a copy today at your department, book, 
or stationery store. $5 unindexed, $6 
indexed. ©G. & C. Merriam Co., Spring- 
field 2, Massachusetts. 


WARNING: INSIST ON 


& Mevuam-Webslii 
REG. U. 5. FAT. OFF, 
Don’t be misled. Other “Websters” do 
not include the scientific names for 
plants and animals — nor the rules for 
spelling and punctuation essential in a 
dictionary for school, home, or office 
use. Always ask for a Merriam-Webster. 
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THE ATLANTIC z 


BY WILLIAM BARR 


BERTRAND RussELL’s first clash 
with public authority took place in 
1914, when he denounced the British 
entry into World War I. For this 
unpatriotic act he spent a year in 
prison, where, in his usual indomi- 
table fashion, he proceeded to write a 
book — one of his best — on mathe- 
matical philosophy. With World 
War II he abandoned pacifism and 
supported the fight against Hitler, 
arguing that a Nazi victory (unlike 
the Kaiser’s) would mean a break in 
Western civilization. Now he has 
come back full circle to his original 
pacifism: a nuclear war between 
West and East, Mr. Russell believes, 
would be a catastrophe for mankind 
that cannot be justified by the ad- 
vantages one ee, system might 
provide over the other. 

HAS MAN A FUTURE? (Simon and 
Schuster, $3.00) shows us Russell 
undiminished by the years in his 
vigor and brilliance; a 
noble passion and caustic wit. His 
book will not be generally liked in 
the United States, for it is hardly 
flattering to the national ego. Yet, 
whatever our disagreements with 
him, we can hardly help but marvel 
at the wonder of this man, an em- 
battled philosophe in the true eight- 
eenth-century sense, who now, in his 
ninth decade, is not only engaged in 
a running fight with the present gen- 
eration of British philosophers but is 
also equal to taking on the govern- 
ments of West and East in his own 
personal crusade for disarmament. 
If Bertrand Russell is not the most 
distinguished intellectual of our cen- 
tury, he is almost certainly its most 
energetic one. 

Mr. Russell would be more perfect 
than human, however, if his book 
were not marred by the faults that 
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/Sean O’Faolain 


git ae - 


ar wat 


MAL LER Adah 


EV SSINTTLLS Y FO LAYS 


Now in a boxed three-volume set — 
“One of the great achievements in 
historical literature of our time.”’* 


Bruce Catton’s 
THE ARMY OF 
THE POTOMAC: 


a trilogy 


The stirring three-volume chronicle of 
quiet citizens turned soldiers. The set 
includes 


MR. LINCOLN’S ARMY 
GLORY ROAD 
A STILLNESS AT APPOMATTOX 
“HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, 
New York Herald Tribune Book Review 
3 volume set, complete and unabridged, 
in matched bindings and slip case, in- 
cluding indices and maps, $12.50, 
at all booksellers DOUBLEDAY 





DOG ered 





fifteen 


short stories 
by a master 







A sense of autumn and 
twilight, of people and places 
fondly remembered, is richly 

portrayed in this superb 

new collection of stories. 
Whether describing the pathetic 
Irish crone who lives on é 
meaningless memories or the 5 
frustrations of middle-aged men 
in love, Sean O’Faolain, 
ind REMEMBER! I REMEMBER!, 
writes with perception and a 
passionate understanding 
of human isolation. 


At all bookstores + $4.50 
Atlantic- Little, Brown 









usually beset him as a polemicist: | 


impatience for the carefully qualified 
statement, inability to resist 
witty phrase even when it distorts, 


and, strangest of all in so eminent a | 


logician, some plain inconsistencies. 
It has been argued against Mr. 
Russell that the reasons for opposing 


Hitler apply just as well to the equal- | 


ly bad, perhaps worse, tyranny of 
Communism. His reply is that the 
two situations differ because of the 
presence of nuclear weapons. A war 
for human liberty cannot be under- 
taken when it threatens the destruc- 
tion of all mankind. Patrick Henry’s 
“give me liberty, or give me death” 
is admirable as an individual’s re- 
solve about his own future; inadmis- 
sible as a resolve (“‘Give me liberty 
or let all mankind perish”) for every- 
body else. A world under Com- 
munism might still harbor some pos- 
sibilities for progress; tyrannies in 
the past have improved or withered 
away. The extinction of mankind 
leaves no possibilities at all. 

Must we, however, restrict our- 
selves to alternatives so stark and 
exclusive as extinction and submis- 
sion to Communism (which is what 
our unilateral disarmament would 
come to)? Granted that we share 
Mr. Russell’s fears about nuclear 
war, the practical question is how to 
translate the urgent need for dis- 
armament into concrete political 
steps. Here Mr. Russell fails us: the 
only suggestion he can come up with 
in the end is that the West adopt 
Khrushchev’s proposal of general 
and complete disarmament. 

This book will be most discomfort- 
ing to those Westerners who believe 
we have a total monopoly of virtue. 
However, I think Mr. Russell does 
us a real service by puncturing any 
such self-righteous illusions. So long 
as either side is convinced that it is 
wholly pure and the other side 
wholly evil, negotiations will be im- 
possible and mankind will remain in 
its present dreadful impasse. 

But his old wounds at the hands 
of British and American authori- 
ties seem to fester so strongly at 
certain moments that his polemic 
against the West becomes intemper- 


the | 





ate. He does concede that the Baruch | 


plan showed ‘“‘considerable generos- 


ity’ on America’s part at a time | 


when we had a monopoly of nuclear 


weapons; but some pages later the | 


anti-American bias has taken over 
and he remarks with perfect incon- 


sistency that this nlan was deliher- | 
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RAINBOW IN THE ROCK 
The People of Rural Greece 


By Irwin T. Sanders. Intensely individual, today’s 
Greeks are struggling with social upheaval and new 
customs. In this humanized study we hear them debat- 
ing in coffeehouses, firelit camps, sick wards, and at 
harvests... And we see the meaning as well as the de- 
tail of Greek life. $7.50 


THE PROPHETS OF PARIS 


By Frank E. Manuel. A fresh approach to five French- 
men — Saint-Simon, Fourier, Comte, Turgot, and Con- 
dorcet — whose works evoked the image of a new age 
of prophecy. $7.50 


ESSAYS IN PRE-COLUMBIAN 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


By Samuel K. Lothrop and others. A superbly illus- 
trated report on recent discoveries and research cover- 
ing gold ornaments and jade, ceramics, textiles, sculp- 
ture, and even ball game equipment. Profusely illus- 
trated with pictures, maps and charts. $12.50 


GREEK SCHOLARS IN VENICE 


Studies in the Dissemination of 
Greek Learning from Byzantium to 
Western Europe 


By Deno John Geanakoplos. The story of how five 
emigrant Greek scholars in 15th-century Venice became 
influential in promoting the Hellenic revival in Western 
Europe. Illustrated. $7.50 


THE ESTATE OF POETRY 


By Edwin Muir. A Scottish poet and scholar considers 
the reasons for modern poetry’s limited audience. Based 
on the Norton lectures 1955-56, delivered just before 
his death. Introduction by Archibald MacLeish. $3.00 


THE PROCESS OF EDUCATION 


By Jerome S. Bruner. What should we teach and with 
what purpose? “Already ranks as one of the most im- 
portant and influential works on education.” — Fortune. 
4th printing $2.75 
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The Life and Times 
of Lincoln's 
Secretary of War 


by BENJAMIN P. THOMAS 
and HAROLD M. HYMAN 


His monumental biography of 
T Edw: in McMasters Stanton, one 
of the most controversial figures 
in American history, was begun by 
Mr. Thomas and completed, after 
that noted historian’s death, by 
Professor Hyman. It is the first at- 
tempt in-ninety years to give an 
objective, full-scale portrait of this 
extraordinary man. 


24 illustrations, 656 pages $8.50 


At better bookstores 


ALFRED-A: KNOPE DS- Publisher 





by EDWARD HALLETT CARR 


pe the present state of the 
world permit a sophisticated 
belief in a doctrine of progress? 
‘Two distinguished historical critics 
comment on E. H. Carr’s elegantly 
reasoned answer. “Posterity may 
report that his new book was the 
spark touching off an overdue ren- 
aissance of historical thinking.” 
— GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


“A little masterpiece of polemics 
by a master of the art and a veteran 
of many years. I enjoyed every 
round of it and recommend it with 
enthusiasm: —C. VANN WOODWARD 


$3.50 at better bookstores 


ALFRED-A-KNOPF PÙ Publisher 


ately rigged with certain conditions 
that would make it unacceptable to 
the Russians. With all our imperfec- 
tions, we are not quite so bad as Mr. 
Russell thinks. Certainly, our diplo- 
mats are not that clever. 


‘* QUINTESSENTIALLY ENGLISH” 


One indispensable mark of the 
great stage entertainer is “‘presence”’ 
—the ability to carry on his act 
without pressing or nervous haste 
lest he lose his audience. Measured 
by a comparable literary quality, 
ANTHONY POWELL must be rated one 
of the most remarkable perform- 
ers of our time. Elegant and im- 
perturbable, never once raising his 
voice, Mr. Powell makes it quite 
clear from the start that his audience 
must adjust to his pace. In the end 
we succumb to the pleasure of read- 
ing him as we do when we take a 
ride in an antique, but finely tooled, 
Rolls-Royce that purrs soundlessly 
along at about twenty miles per hour. 

Mr. Powell’s admirers, most of 
whom are in England, form a de- 
voted club. A DANCE TO THE MUSIC 
OF TIME (Little, Brown, $5.95), 
which contains the first three novels 
of his long series on English life in 
the twenties and thirties, will greatly 
expand the club on this side of the 
Atlantic; but a club it is likely to 
remain, since the taste for Mr. 
Powell is a dedicated and exclusive 
addiction. 

In fact, the club has already ac- 
quired something of the passion of 
a claque, justly but perhaps a little 
too vociferously applauding its fa- 
vorite. It will not do, for example, 
to press the comparison with Proust, 
which Mr. Powell can hardly sur- 
vive, any more than any other writer 
now practicing. Mr. Powell has 
been aptly described by Evelyn 
Waugh as “‘quintessentially English,” 
and a quintessentially English Proust 
is something of a contradiction in 
terms, like a mutton chop with 
sauce Périgueux. So long as one keeps 
the Proustian parallel in mind, Mr. 
Powell seems only to be writing an 
odd parody, the effect of which is to 
caricature his own very English 
qualities. 

The similarity to Proust consists 
in the fact that both writers are 
engaged with the subjects of time 
and memory, and the novel of recol- 
lection permits a freedom to make 
characters appear and disappear un- 
expectedly as the conjunctions of 
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“mernory suggest. After noting this, 
if we proceed to forget about the 
Proustian parallel entirely, we find 
that Mr. Powell has a quality all his 
own. Irony and understatement are 





_ par this quality, but more es- 
sential ingredients are the sheer 
delights of form, stylization, and | 


rhythm. His dance to the music of | 
time moves like a delicate and fan- | 


tastic minuet. 


For this grace of form we forgive | 


a certain thinness of substance. 


‘Some dinners, not notable for their | 
substance, can please by the elabo- | 


rate ritual of their service. Mr. 
-Powell’s settings and service are 
impeccable, but his courses, so far, 
somewhat meager; one novel centers 
about a boyish prank on the tele- 
“phone; another ona n s dumping 

















- party The series acquires more 
„depth as it goes on; two of the five 
‘completed volumes have not yet 
| been: nce here; and Mr. Powell 
any volumes to go before 
the whole series. 
] eworld of Ivy Compron- 
- BURNETT is even more formal and 
stylized, itis also more charged and 
electric. After Mr. Powell’s last 
quiet footfall has died away, to turn 
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to read Miss Compton-Burnett is | 


like being wakened from a half- 
: he sharp voice of Cassan- 












glish headmistress. THE 
D THEIR FALL (Simon and 


j nett at the very top of her 
fori; but it is near enough that peak 
to carry all her usual authority. 

Like Gre ek tragedy, Miss Comp- 
material is what Freud 
lighter. moment called ‘“‘the 
family romance’? -— the intricate re- 
lationship, within a large inbred or 
incestuous family. Here, once again, 
vis that family with its wickedly ar- 
ticulate children and servants, oc- 
cupying the usual large country 
house; the intrigue of a will; and the 
2 final vhexpected reversal that leaves 
-every this e Do 
It is 
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4 50) is not Miss Comp- | 


“I Have a Son I’ve Never Seen” 


“I have a son that I have never seen, whose AE 1 de not speak and 
who does not understand mine. 
Today, and every summer day, tourists from many lands throng the towr 
of Delphi in Greece. They come to view those scenes made sacred throug 
literature and history. Near this town lives my son Nikolaos. — < 
In my mind’s eye I see him now, walking those well worn paths, climb is 
the craggy hills, attending the quaint old school. I see him visiting theol 
battered, bullet-scarred church. I see him going home to the tiny one-roo: 
house where he lives with his mother and sister. In my imagination I s 
through the door. I see the one hard bed, the crude table and bench, ti 
battered box that serves as a chest and the makeshift stove. I count 
ornaments of the place — a few flowers in a tiny jug and love. The youn 
mother works, when there is work, as a laborer on a nearby farm. The w 
is heavy and the hours are long. She is paid ten dollars a month. One fi 
of this she pays for rent, 5 
There was a war. Remember? War took this child’s father and madéd 2 
my son. Lam proud of him. His frequent letters in the characters of his 
tongue are, when translated, the most beautiful literature I can read. ; 
proud of him. n 

In our world today there are millions of boys and girls whe through 
and horror have lost one or both parents. These children know no real hi 
They never have enough to eat. They have no proper clothes. They shar 
little love. They have no medical attention. There is no provision for 
education. They have no future as we understand that term. 

There is in our country an organization known as the Foster Paren 
Plan. Through this plan you may adopt one of these children. You ma 
make yourself responsible for the health and education of one of these littl 
ones. You may become a father or a mother in reality. You may know. th 
joy and satisfaction a child’s letters bring. You can know that somewhe: 
in the world a child’s prayers, on your behalf, rise like sweet incense to the 
Infinite. And you can see in your own life how they are answered.” 


* Written by Foster Parent Roland Porter about his “adopted” child. 



























































You or your group can become a Foster Parent of a needy child. You will be sent. thie: case 
history and photo of your “adopted” child and letters from the child himself, Correspondence 
is translated by Plan. The child knows who you are. At once he is touched by love and a sen 
of belonging. Your pledge provides new clothing, blankets, food packages, education. 
medical care, as well as a cash grant of $8.00 every month. Each child receives full me 
of material aid from your contribution. Distribution of goods is supervised by Plan sta 
is insured against loss in every country where Plan operates. Help in the responsibl 
“Adopt” a child through Foster Parents’ Plan. Let some child love you. 

Plan i is non-political, non-profit, non-sectarian, overnment-approved indepen 
organization, registered under No. VFA019 with the Advisory Committee on 
Foreign Aid of the United States Government and filed with the National Informatio: 
in New York City. We eagerly offer our financial statement on request beca 
are so proud of the handling of our funds. Plan helps children in France, Italy, G 
South Korea, Viet Nam, Hong Kong, and the Philippines. 


Faster Parents! 


352 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. © Founded 1997 i 
MRS. JOHN F. KENNEDY, Honorary Chairman 25th Anniversary Campai; 


© 1960 FF 
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352 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: P.O. Box 65, Sta. 8, Montreal, Que. 


PARTIAL‘LIST 
SPONSORS and 
FOSTER PARENTS 


Steve Allen ; 

Bina Crosh A I wish to become a Foster Parent of a needy child for one year 
g ; y or more, if possible, oe PERR ee ee ee ee BGS a vsceseenenosy 7. 

K. C. Gifford nationality av eee ee evr eer eer eee eae ee ee eR ee EH Oe o> 2 . i 


Helen Hayes 


Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes 


| will pay $15 a month for one year or more ($180 per year). 


Payment will be monthly {| ), quarterly { ), semi-annually { h + 


yearly | } 

Charles R. Hook | enclose herewith my first payment $...... ee ee ere ee es ee ee 
CO onen B i cannot adopt’ a child but | would like to help a child by con- $ 
Gov. & Mrs. Walter tributing $ ene dAd t ees 6Geevernraee © SPaeunvete ee eo Ome eee Pee nee eee eae een ene. 

Kohler 
Garry Moore Nome...sssae LEE SE SE SE SE SE EE SE E S eef# @ @ @ ee ap een e eee one ede eee eee ee + tarea 
Edward R. Murrow 
tary Pickford Address. oes OE op EE SE S E a E a nan * 
Dr. Howard A, Rusk City eevee nape Gee E ede w + s t+ 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert 

W. Sarnoff Date. s essssnos OTETA 
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Just published —sixteen stories of 
the dramatic events of revolution 
_and civil war, reflecting the same 
eS inspiration that produced Sho- 
~~ lokhov’s great novels. 


‘Translated from the Russian 
by H, C, STEVENS 


a The novels of the Don 

_ AND QUIET FLOWS THE DON 
_ THE DON FLOWS HOME 
TO THE SEA 


SEEDS OF TOMORROW 
HARVEST OF THE DON 
At better bookstores + $4.50 
ALFRED-A-KNOPF 
Publisher of Borzoi Books 












REUEL DENNEY 


n 
praise of 


Adam 


. Anew collection of poems by the well- 
known sociologist and co-author of 
The Lonely Crowd. 
l "One of the top poets of the country.” 
+ —ALLEN TATE 
A Phoenix Paperback, $1.50 
 Clothbound, $3.50 
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heart, but it is a true one. : 
people are appallingly selish, mean, 


reached 


perverse, and deceitful —- in a word, 
thoroughly human. The old grand- 
mother, lying on her deathbed, may 
be taken as speaking for the novelist 
herself: “I don’t feel I am going to 
meet my maker. And if I were, I 
should not fear him. He has not 
earned the feeling. I almost think 
he ought to fear me.” God Himself 
might be a little disturbed by the 
vision of His creatures given back 
by Miss Compton-Burnett. But it is 
an exhilarating vision too, for these 
people have a ferocious vitality that 
makes them larger than life. 


THE AMERICAN IMAGE 


That English writers on the whole 
excel the Americans in their sense of 
form is due in part to the fact that 
the Englishman begins with the as- 
sumption that, as English, he defi- 
nitely knows who he is, while the 
American more often than not is 
thrashing about in search of his own 
image, 

This search for our American im- 
age has led us into all kinds of self- 
diagnosis. We have had attacks 
upon the hucksters, the hidden. per- 
suaders, our glut and affluence, and 
our new snobbishness of class and 
status. Danie. J. BOORSTIN, pro- 
fessor of American history at the 
University of Chicago, in THE IM- 
AGE, OR WHAT HAPPENED TO THE 
AMERICAN DREAM (Atheneum, $5.00), 
turns the diagnosis back upon itself 
by insisting that our main trouble 
is this preoccupation with the image. 

Mr. Boorstin’s analysis does not 
arraign any particular group as the 
villain of the piece. It represents all 
of us as victims and victimizers alike, 

caught up in a mass social process 

that perpetually substitutes the image 
for the reality. Like all ambitious 
historians, Mr. Boorstin has baptized 
a new revolution, this one the Graphic 
Revolution, which began with the 
invention of photography in the 
nineteenth century, developed into 
slick and streamlined journalism, 
and now, with the weapons of cin- 
ema, radio, and television, threatens 
to drown us in a sea of images. Not 
only can we no longer see the forest 
for the trees; we cannot even see the 
tree for the photograph of the tree. 

This thesis is hardly novel. Some 
years ago, E. B. White observed that 
a fateful turn of history had been 
when an eclipse of the 


ot moon n visible 


televised there on- local channels; 






people who could have seen the real 
thing out of their window preferred 
to look at the image on the screen. 
However, Mr. Boorstin’s book is val- 
uable for the vigor and detail of its 
documentation; his inventory of com- 
mercialized folly contains incidents 
that are grotesque and sad beyond 
belief. 

But he misses one ray of hope on 
the horizon. The glut of images | 
produces disbelief in them. Mr. 
Boorstin belongs to that generation, 
now in its forties, whose childhood 
was warped by the once-a-week visit 
to the distortions of Hollywood in 
amore naive period. Our children 
today are more fortunate and have 
probably seen two or three movies 
on television by bedtime. They have 
acquired immunity. They have also 
heard enough singing commercials 
to have guessed the whole colossal 
swindle. 


things to do in the balcony than to 
be absorbed in that big image on 
the screen. 


THE CALCULATED SECOND SHOT — 


The young novelist who has had a 
great success with his first novel may 
find himself confronted by very spe- 
cial difficulties in writing the second. 
He is, naturally, afraid to repeat 
himself. On the other hand, he may 
be tempted to spread his wings and _ 
soar — only to fall flat on his face. 


A more prudent course is to attempt | 


something merely modest and grace- 
ful, which in its mastery of craft will 
make clear that the first success was 
not just a flash in the pan, but which 
as yet does not in any way force the 
fates. 

Joux KNow Les has managed just 


such a careful pacing of himself i ino 


his new novel, MORNING IN ANTIBES 
(Macmillan, $3.95). His first novel, 
A Separate Peace, won much critical 
acclaim and three prizes. While 
this second does not establish what 
his exact stature may yet be, it does 
show beyond doubt that he is an 
accomplished craftsman who can 
produce engaging and highly read- 
able fiction. The book is gracefully, 
and in parts beautifully, written. 
Mr. Knowles’s great gift is for 
rendering atmosphere, particularly 
physical atmosphere. From its first 
page the book is awash with the 
colors and light of 


And if these young people 
still go to the movies, they have other `: 





Riv in the summer season. The 
“characters moving around in this 
lush landscape, however, are neither 
very real nor very interesting. The 
one. exception is a young Algerian 
“who. attaches himself to the hero 
and. rapidly displaces the latter as 
the. ‘central character in the book. 
In this volatile, complex, and proud 
young Arab, Mr. Knowles has got 
hold of something first-rate. But on 
the threshold of creating a major 
character, Mr. Knowles pauses; he 
observes his creature deftly but 
warily, and then lets him drop. Ap- 
: rently, it is. not his moment just 
- 30w to > be too ambitious. 
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Í shipping i to India, he reformed, made 







2 ing its tec ium by wW nE hiš mem- 
oirs. Here the mystery of literary 
creation, always obscure, becomes 
well-nigh unfathomable. How could 
this bluff and genial man who had 
never shown any aig! bent before 
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2 Readers. w ill be grateful also to 
Peter Quennell, who, in condensing | 
the diffuse original manuscript to 
one volume, THE PRODIGAL RAKE 
(Dutton, $6.50), has rescued Hickey | 
from specialists in the eighteenth — 
century and set him down in the 
place he deserves among lovers of | 
literature. 
Hickey is a man of many charms, 

a principal one being that, unlike 
o reformed rakes, he really en- 
_joyed the sins of the flesh, and he 
enjoys. them again in remembrance. 
And if this were not enough, he tops | 
it all by turning his dissolute life into | 
an. enduring work of literature; | 
surely the good Lord poured out a | 
grace. abounding . to this chief of 





Some “intellectuals” reject the Catholic 
belief in Christ. 

Jesus, they say, was a mere man—not 
God. Some of them acknowledge that 
He was a great teacher and rank Him 
with Buddha, Mohammed, Confucius 
and Moses. A few even claim that no 
such Person as Jesus Christ ever lived, 
and that the entire structure called 
Christianity is founded upon a myth. 

While refusing to believe the Scrip- 
tures to be of divine origin, some of 
these educated people embrace Chris- 
tianity because they feel that its moral 
laws are good for society. 

“The service of the Christian reli- 
gion,” declared one of these doubters, 
“and my own faith in essential Chris- 
tianity, would not be diminished one 
iota if it should in some way be discov- 
ered that no such individual as Jesus 
ever lived.” They are, in other words, 
willing to accept Christ's religion—but 
not Christ Himself. 

It is ridiculous, of course, to suggest 
that the Catholic religion is the religion 
of the ignorant. For millions of educated 
people... and many of the world’s most 
distinguished scholars, philosophers and 
scientists ... have been devout Catholics. 
But discounting this fact, there is abun- 
dant evidence to support the Catholic 
teaching concerning Jesus. 

It is to be found in the Four Gospels, 
in which the real Jesus is revealed to us. 
“But,” argue some educated unbelievers, 
“you are assuming that the Four Gospels 
are an authentic recording of the life 
and teaching of Jesus Christ. We refuse 
to believe this.” 

The “intellectuals” are, of course, be- 
ing anything but intellectual in taking 
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this position. For there is more abur 
dant proof of the genuineness of the 
Gospels than there is to support ot 
historical records which scholars acce] 
without question. References to 4 
quotations from the Four Gospels d 
back as far as the first century of th 3 
Christian era...and are found in wri 
ings contemporary with the hi 
and the first Christians. 
We will be happy to send you in a 
plain wrapper, without cost or obliga- 


ing... Why you can believe the Gosp 

.. How the Gospels were. a 
Who discarded the Gospels . . W/E 
educated and intelligent people shoul 
accept Christ and His Church. And nt 
body will call on you. Write today—as 
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The magnificent new 
novel by the author of 
The King Must Die 


I THE BULL 





| Rich with all the splendor and elaborate 
' ritual of ancient Attica, this is the story 
sf. .of Theseus’ star-crossed reign as King of 
ay. Athens. - 

< “For Mary Renault the past is not dead. 

_ Mery few historical novelists have ever 
4. been able to bring to life the almost for- 
gotten myths and creeds of the epochs of 
bronze and stone.”—-GILBERT HIGHET 
| $4.95 
=o _. PANTHEON 

A et eae Club selection 


-and a bacchanalian 
office party... 


5 Author of Blue Skies, Brown Studies 


mms very funny new novel tells 
Of a lovely, innocent young sec- 
= retary who has always been good 
. and would dearly like to be bad, 
. She gets her chance at her office 
Christmas party where she spends 
one full day flirting, carousing, 
dancing, stripping and getting into 
- unexpected trouble, “Few novelists 
can beat Mr. Sansom at turning on 
.. the tap of sheer light-hearted sen. 
œ $uous enjoyment of life — both 
=o Comic and tender-tragic.” 
Si — The Times (London) 
$4.00 at all bookstores 


_ Atlantic-Littie, Brown 
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POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


The chief problem confronting any 
biographer of Don Marquis is bound 
to be the temptation-to quote; and, 
happily, EpwarD ANTHONY, author 
of O RARE DON MARQUIS (Doubleday, 
$5.95), has made no effort at all to 
resist it. Fhe book is stuffed and 
bulging with snippets from Marquis’ 
columns in the New York Sun, frag- 
ments of archy and mehitabel, most 
of the egobiography which Marquis 
never finished, serious poems which 
Mr. Anthony overrates, improper 
limericks sent by postcard to friends 
who have treasured them ever since, 

and long fireworks letters about his 
affairs and projects. One of these 
schemes, a play about Shelley, 
Byron, and a lady whom Marquis 
called ‘“‘the countess Broccoli, or 
something,” was pure fantasy. Mar- 
quis had no intention of writing any 
such thing. But his madly nonsensi- 
cal description of a nonexistent play 
contains, in one hilarious paragraph, 
as sound a view of those two gaudy 
poets as most professional literary 
critics can manage in a twenty-page 
essay. Around the edge of Marquis’ 
own comedy, Mr. Anthony has 
wedged in the actual facts of his life, 
which was such a series of disasters 
that a novelist who loaded them all 
on one character would be laughed 
out of business. None of the dreadful 
things that happened to Marquis 
seems to have altered his nature in 
the slightest. He began his career 
with a unique point of view, com- 
bining courteous astonishment at the 
habits of the human race and satiri- 
cal clearheadedness about its ideas 
with an imagination that rocketed 
unpredictably into realms never pre- 
viously explored. He kept these 
qualities to the end of his life, along 
with quixotic generosity and a saintly 
patience with his dreary female rela- 
tives. Mr. Anthony cannot explain 
Marquis (it’s doubtful that any mor- 
tal ever will), but he displays him 
admirably. It is always a pleasure 
to encounter a biographer who 
knows when to get out of his subject’s 
way. 

EMMANUEL ANATI’S CAMONICA VAL- 
LEY (Knopf, $5.95) describes and 
attempts to interpret the fifteen- 
thousand-odd prehistoric carvings 


mystical speculation, 








covered _ F 


Alps. 1e A of 


Camonica Went about: their business 


relatively undisturbed from some- 
time before 2000 s.c. to the days of 
Caesar Augustus, when a Roman 
legion marched into the valley and 
set up imperial shop. The carvings 
with which the Camonicans adorned 
their rocky territory are no match, 
aesthetically, for the much earlier 
cave paintings found in France and 
Spain; but because they depict, to 
some extent, everyday doings and 
run parallel in time to civilizations 
well explored and even documented 
elsewhere, they have yielded a great 
deal of information about life in 
pre-Roman Gaul. 

Readers who recall that GEOR- 
GETTE HEYER once wrote exception- 
ally amusing and puzzling murder 
mysteries may be tempted, by open- 
ing hints of hanky-panky in the 
hunting field, 7 
novel, A CIVIL CONTRACT (Putnam, — 
$4.50). They will be disappointed. 
It is woman’s-magazine pastry with 
an elaborate Regency setting. To- 
getherness in the curricle, you might | 
say a f. 5 Pe a 
Grant H. Pearson, a veteran of- 
the National Park Service and now 
a member of the Alaskan legislature, 
has written, with the assistance of 


Philip Newill, MY LIFE OF HIGH 
ADVENTURE (Prentice-Hall, $4.95). 


No autobiography, the book sticks 
pretty firmly to sled dogs, bear and 
tourist problems, and the climbing of 
Mount McKinley, which Mr. Pear- 
son accomplished with distinction 
and frankly confessed terror. He had 
a remarkable talent for falling into 
crevasses. It is an unpretentious 
book, but likable on its own terms. 

Avan Denson has evidently edited 
LETTERS FROM AE (Abelard-Schu- 
man, $7.50) with great care, provid- 
ing not only the usual footnotes but 
also a biographical appendix which 
accounts for all Russell's corre- 
spondents. Since these ranged from 
Yeats to nobody, and Russell, a true 
democrat, wrote as interestingly to 
nobody as to Yeats, it must have 
been quite a task.. The letters them- 
selves provide a veritable history of 
Irish letters, politics, and art from 
1890 to 1935, but tell little about 
AE himself. He stuck to criticism, 
good advice, 
and large public questions; gossip 
and emotion are almost re 
absent from these letters. 
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Knowledgeable people buy Imperial 
and they buy it by the case 


Whiskey by Hiram Walker 


BLENDED WHISKEY * 86 PROOF * 30% STRAIGHT WHISKEYS » 70% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS e HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC.. PEORIA. ILL. 








elephone Teaching for Shut-ins 


ow a Bell System service helps hundreds of students go to school from home or hospital 
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A few tacts for parents 


The days don’t have to drag when you’re young and Some 5000 School-to-Home telephone 

confined by illness or accident. Not with School-to-Home o = aes Rar T ie Seal 
. : € are an estimate ws I 

Telepaons Service. It brings lessons, classmates and school siserel’ Ii docal educators approve ~and ii 

activities almost as close as before—and promotes recovery. your child can read, hear, hold a pencil and 


press a switch, he can probably benefit by 


A portable speaker-microphone in the classroom SEN Ce. 


carries every word over telephone lines to a similar unit a | pe 
beside the student’s bed. The child can hear and be heard, School authorities usually underwrite all 


sit d di ser aie sf ti or part of the modest cost and arrange for 
recite and discuss, just as 1t present in person. supplementary visits by home teachers. 


i i School-to-Home systems are installed and ws 
Whether a youngster is shut in for a few months or for Se cane ee | 


years, scholastic progress need not suffer. Such students is another example of our constant effort to 
not only keep up with their classes but are often stimulated bring you the most complete and the finest 
to do still better work and achieve honor rankings. telephone service in the world. 
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ssa, Concord, N.H. Copyright © © 
ved hy the Pablisher i in the United States, Great Britain, Mexico, 


Daphne — A POEM 


Katherine Anne Porter: 
The Making of a Novel 
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Money and Government 
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Golden Armor ~ A POEM | 
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o 431. THE RISE AND 
THE THIRD. 


AND THE E 





rI 455, THE AGONY 

AND THE ECSTASY 
by IRVING STONE 

(Retail price $5.93} 


ese se Three OR [ANY] THREE...OF un: 
WIDELY ENJOYED BOOKS...FOR °| 


The Trial: SIMPLY TO BUY THREE ADDITIONAL BOOKS WITHIN A YEAR AT THE 
MEMBERS’ PRICES, WHICH AVERAGE 20% BELOW THE REGULAR RETAIL PRICES 


| The Making 
tof the President 





[C1 467. THE MAKING 
OF THE PRESIDENT-— 
T960 yT. H. WHITE 


{Retail price $6.93} 








[0] 485. INSIDE EUROPE TODAY 


[1] 483. PETER FREUCHEN’S BOOK 
OF THE ESKIMOS | oO 
1880 Illustrated, (Retail price $7.50} 


C] 479, LILITH 


[] 466. RUSSIA AND THE WEST 
UNDER LENIN AND STALIN 
$Y GEORGE F, KENNAN 


[] 484. TWELVE SHORT NOVELS i 
Selected and edited by THOMAS ` 
B. COSTAIN, (Retail price $7.50} - 


[C] 465. PROFILES IN COURAGE 
Èy JOHN F, KENNEDY 














[I 420. THE POLITICS OF 
by JOHN GUNTHER UPHEAVAL e 
by ARTHUBN 


(Retail price $4.95} 
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È . SALAMANCA 
(Retail il price $5.50) 


(Retail price $5.75) 







Retail 
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E a TO KELL A MOCKINGBIRD 
by HARPER LEE 
(Retail price $3.95 } 


Oo a98. LIVING FREE 
- i by JOY ADAMSON 
MW astrated.. (Retail price $5.95) 


2 THE COMING FURY 
—. BY BRUCE CATION 
laps. (Retail price $7.50} 


» TWILIGHT OF HONOR 
er by AL DEWLEN 
{Retail price $4.95} 
no 437. RING OF BRIGHT WATER 

Ey GAVIN MAXWELL 
Hlastrated. (Retail price $4) 


0 519. THE. MORNING AND THE 


C) 523. THE GUNS OF AUGUST 
by BARBARA W, TUCHMAN 
Ilustrated. {Retail price $6.95 } 


[C] 500, THE AGE OF REASON 
BEGINS 47 WILL and ARIEL 
DURANT. Illus. (Retail price $16) 


[] 463. THE EDGE OF SADNESS 
7 EDWIN O'CONNOR 
(Retail price $9} 


L] 499. A MATTER OF LIFE AND 
DEATH óy VIRGILIA PETERSON 
(Retail price $3) 


[] 493. SINCLAIR LEWIS 
Y MARK SCHORER 
Hiustrated. hon price $10) 


{] 487. THE SHORT STORIES OF 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


[C] 458. JAPANESE INN 
by OLIVER STATLER 
Illustrated. (Retail price $6.50) 


[] 454, THE LAST OF THE JUST 
Éy ANDRE SCH WARZ-BART 
(Retail price $4.95) 


{"] 449. WHO KILLED SOCIETY? 
by CLEVELAND AMORY 
Tllustrated, (Retail price $6,50) 


[] 448. ABRAHAM LINCOLN: The 
Preirie Years AND 
The War Years 
by CARL SANDBURG, 1-vol, edi- 
on Hias. {Retail price $7.50) 


L] 447. VANITY FAIR: A Cavalcade 
of the 1920s and 1930s 
Illustrated. (Retail price $10} 


[] 443. THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

by EDWARD GIBBON 

i-vol. abridgment by D. M. Low 

(Retail price $8) 





457. THE POPULA AR i 


[] 152. BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR : 


0} 151. IDEAL MARRIAGE: it 


etail price $4 
159, VOGUE'S BOOK DF Eti- 
QUETTE — 7 
by MILLICENT a 

: (Retail pric BOs 
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504. DR. SPOCK ik wW 
MOTHERS 


by BENJAMIN SE 
á i (Retail 


QUOTATIONS 
13th edition. ‘(Retail prie 


ology and Technique 
EY TH. He VAN DE YEI 
Illustrated. (Retail pric 


< p 520. THE BULL FROM THE SEA 


EVENING Èy JOAN WILLIAMS 
(Retail price $4) 


by MARY RENAULT 
{Retsil price $4.05} 


(Retail price $6) 


[] 486. THE WINTER OF OUR DIS- 


CONTENT £7 JOHN STEINBECK 
Retail price $4.50} 


GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING FAMILY 


if Mace purpose of this suggested trial 
membership is te demonstrate two 
things by your own experience: first, 
that you can really keep yourself froni 
missing, through oversight or overbusy- 
ness, books you fully intend to read; sec- 
ond, the advantages of the Club’s unique 
Book-Dividend system, through which 
members can regularly receive valuable 
library volumes—at a small fraction of 
their price—simply by buying books they 
would buy anyway. The offer described 
here really represents “advance” Book- 
Dividends earned by the purchase of the 
- three books you engage to buy later. 


ok The three books you choose from 
those offered. on this page will be sent 


immediately and you will be billed one 
dollar for each volume (plus a small 
charge for postage and handling). 


* If you continue after this trial 
membership you will receive, with 
every Club choice you buy, a Book- 
Dividend Certificate. Each certificate, 
together with a nominal sum—usually 
$1.00—can be redeemed for a valuable 
Book-Dividend which you may choose 
from a catalog of more than a hundred 
fine library volumes which now aver- 
age $7.00 in retail value. Since the in- 
auguration of the Book-Dividend sys- 
tem, $270,000,000 worth of books (re- 
tail value) has been received by mem- 
bers through this profit-sharing plan. 


BOOK-OF-~THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 

















345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Mont 
Ciub* and. send me the three books whose numbers I k 
indicated in boxes below, billing we $3.00.t I agree to. 
chase at. least three additional panies Selections or aiter 
nates-—during the first year I am a M itive? will. 
never be more than the publisher's on Brg requentiy 
jess. I have the right to cancel my membership. any pime 
alter buying three Club choices (in addition to those in- 
cluded in this introductory offer}. After my third murchuse, | 
if F continue, I am to reveive a Book-Dividend ee 
with every Selection—or alternate-—-rI buy. Each certificate 
together with a nominal sum—usuaily . "et Jeren be Yee- 
deemed for a Book-Dividend* which f may choose from = 
wide variety always available. PLEASE NOTE: A Double 
Selection--or a set of books offered to members at a special. 
combined price—is counted as a single book in earning Book= - 
Dividend Certificates and in ee the membership obli- 
gation to buy three CHub choices. 

tA small charge is added to cover pòskoge and mailing expenses 


INDICATE BY NUMBER IN BOXES BELOW 
THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 
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a denunciation of Stalin and the “‘cult of the 
í pena: a sees at the 22nd Congress of the 




























E mai 4 “of ‘Stalin andl Stalinism; and 
. <hrushchev,. Mikoyan, and the lesser luminaries 
jf the Soviet scene added little to the record. For 
he Russian people, however, the new attacks 
were sensational. 7 


a “The eaglier charges were made at secret sessions 
“for restricted Party audiences. Eventually the 
- West. learned the full story, but the Soviet public 
got its version secondhand and well watered down. 
This time the Russians learned to their surprise 
that Stalin was so wicked that Lenin could not rest 
comfortably beside him. His memory was too vile 
to be linked any longer with heroic cities such as 
= Stalingrad, though its inhabitants protested that 
their sacrifice, and not Stalin, had immortalized 
©- the name and that no one would ever pause to 
i remember Volgograd. 


wAn the Lenin meeue the place that Stalin 
„once occupied. beside Lenin now gapes like an 
er ipty s socket.. Lenin, it seems, has not been moved 
back to his original resting place in the center of the 
. mausoleum, the better to emphasize Stalin’s deni- 
7 Cg oF the tens of thousands: who file past the 





to near ae ‘Kremlin: wall: But, whereas 
2 sa min de 10v, and his other new companions 
membered | here with marble busts, Stalin 
a merits only a slab, bearing his name and the dates 
of his birth and death, and a bunch of flowers, 
which the unknown donor replaces with fresh ones 
each day. 





A To many Russians, the curious factor in the de- 
-nunciation of Stalin was its identification with the 





cult of the eee pies da ith his cata- 
logue of crimes. As one Russian put it, “People 
say, isn’t Khrushchev quite a big man? What 


about his cult of the personality?” Pravda Jed the | a ae 
press and radio in an explanation of the difference o ae 
between Khrushchev’s “authority of. leadership? ee 


and Stalin’s “cult of personality,” and pictures of _ 
Khrushchev on boardings and elsewhere have be- 
come Renee less numerous. ; 


Neither the aa n nor the playing down. 5 J E n 
of Khrushchev has put an end to the doubts that = 


have arisen among the Soviet people. There is 


psychological confusion, even among Party mem- _ 


bers. Many students do not appear to have been 
impressed by the Party’s logic, and the state of 
Georgia, which has regarded Stalin as a symbol of 
nationalism, is especially disturbed. 


The breach with Peiping _ 
The denunciation of Stalin obviously went fur- 


ther than anyone expected. But whether it was 


initiated as the opening round of the new battle 

with the Chinese, who are now quite openly re- 
ferred to as Stalinists, or was directed against the 
little Stalins of the Soviet Union, who have never 


ceased to ride roughshod over the factories and = 
As the conference developed, a 
hinese— and, 


farms, is unclear... 
however, the Stalin issue and the Cl 
of course, the Albanian scapegoats — - became ine ~ 
separable, | 3 





One view is that Khrushehey i saw in F China’ z 
current economic troubles a unique opportunity to_ 


assert his authority over Peiping. The blow-by- le a 
blow account of the Congress and the mounting 


anger on both sides tend to confirm this theory. 
Chou En-lai, in his speech to the Congress on Oc- 
tober 19, when he criticized Khrushchev — though 
not by name — for his attacks on Albania, said 
pointedly that, if necessary, China could handle 























f New England Life policyholders are 
big dividend increase in 1962. 


licies are mostaffected? 
ority will share in this largest increase 
mpany’s history. Those policies with sub- 
al cash values will benefit the most, thus en- 
cing the value of a New England Life policy as a 


gland e has had a sizable increase in its in- 
it return. You see, the reserves in policies are 
in |. And the more there is to invest, the more a 
ë -policyholder stands to gain in dividends. 
s’ dividends vary tremendously, of 

id type of policy. But let’s see what 
or each of three men who bought 
es at the age of 40. The man who has 

g with a 20-Year Endowment contract 
t in 1944 received a 1961 dividend of 























ine for 1962, but how 
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sly, the adoption of this scale reflects our con- 


fidence in the future. New England Life is continuing 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY; FOUNDER OF MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICAIN 1835. ALL FORMS OF INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS, GROUP HEALTH COVERAGES. 

















| Alittle conversation about a lot ofnew I 
|| money for New England Life po licyholders | 


to seek out opportunities to. im 
policyholders’ funds at more at 
Take a look at the chart for the pas 
you'll see that there has been a divide 
every year. S cc. ae ae ae 








It’s clear that you gi 


and more value out of cash 
That’s the idea, : . ce k ` n 
TOTAL DIVIDEND ALLOTMENT 1953-1962 

(IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) ae 







= Extra payments resulting from 
l a larger dividend allocation 


Increased dividend payments due 3: 
to normal growth Oe ee 
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Who's the most dynamic, fastest-growing rent- 
a-car system? Avis! Who jumped from a few hun- 
dred to over 2,000 stations in 48 countries 
around the world? Avis! Who gears its service 


VIS RENTS ALL MAKES OF CARS... FEATURES FORDS. SAFETY BELTS AVAILABLE UP FRONT ON REQUEST AT NO EXTRA CHARGE ON MOST 








1962 CARS. YOU CAN USE ANY AVIS CREDIT CARD, AIR OR RAIL TRAVEL, OR ANY OTHER ACCREDITED CHARGE CARD FOR AVIS RENTALS. 













Report on Moscow 


its economic. difficulties alone. The wreath ad- 
- dressed. to Stalin, a “great Marxist-Leninist,” 
_ which Chou En-lai placed in the Lenin mausoleum 
was an even more eloquent statement of China’s 
E Poon 


The ee of Stalin’: s remains from the mau- 
--soleum was, under the circumstances, inevitable. 
He could not logically and consistently be revered 
and reviled at the same time. In fact, there are 
“suggestions that the Russian leaders have begun to 
doubt the wisdom even of preserving Lenin for 


















F events since bave Jeft ‘little of the Sino-Russian 
ge that only twelve months before had been 
_ proclaimed to be as high as the Himalayas, as deep 
as the” Pacific, and as strong as a wall of br onze. 
_.. The Soviet: ‘press published a short formal message 
© = from-Chou En-lai to Khrushchev in which he re- 
ae ferred to the friendship of the Soviet and Chinese 
peoples but omitted any reference to the friendship 
i and unity of the- two parties. 


a __Khrushehev,. without naming Mao Tse-tung, 
sinldiouled: the Chinese leader as he has never been 
ridiculed before within the Communist commu- 
"E king another of Mao’s articles of faith, 


jev ‘wid ‘that imperialists were, on the 
ike real aie and predatory, Io the 


Rüssans, o: are now quite willing to as 
the breach with China, are contemptuous both of 
the “war-mongering™ Chinese and of the Chinese 
communes which they regard as an attempt to 


i recreate : a i precapitalti form of ociety. Mac “Tse -a | 
SA —tung’s fourth volume of selected work which w was 
: ‘published with fanfare in Peiping on October 1, 


1960, as a definitive interpretation of Lenin’s works 


and a justification of the theory of the inevitability a 


of war, has neither been translated into Russian 
nor distributed in Moscow. Likewise, Khru- 
shchev’s twenty-year program has evoked no word 
of praise either from Mao Tse-tung or the Central 
Committee of the Chinese Communist Party. 


The question of Berlin 


In Moscow both Russians and Westerners agree | 


that the compelling need each side feels for the — 
other will prevent an absolute break in the alliance. 
It is taken for granted that if war comes, the 
allies will stand together. Whatever doubts and 
suspicions they have about each other are out- 
weighed by their doubts and suspicions of the West. 
These doubts exist at all levels and center in 
Moscow on the German issue, which is, and seems 
likely to remain, Khrushchev’s surest. internal 


propaganda weapon. When he says the Germans _ 


are dangerous and pose a threat to the Soviet _ 
Union, he is believed absolutely, ae 


The midsummer war alarms that swept through 
the Communist bloc and even caused the Poles and 
the Czechoslovaks to withdraw their bank savings 
have not been repeated, however. In fact, Prime 


Minister Nehru’s visit after the conference. ofi un- i 7 : A 
aligned nations at Belgrade and Khrushchev's 


speeches at the 22nd Congress, though i in some re- 
spects representing a toughening of the Soviet 
attitude, contributed to a lessening of tension. 


Western embassies believe that Khrushchev is 
genuine when he says he does not. want war. They 
are less happy about the quality of the Soviet in- 
telligence agencies and the advice on which 
Khrushchev may base his tactics when it comes to 
negotiations over Berlin. Soviet factual intelli- 
gence is regarded as sound, but Soviet psychologi- 
cal intelligence is handicapped by the system. Re- 
ports of peace demonstrators in Trafalgar Square 
or shelter panic in Los Angeles are evaluated in 
terms of what such events would mean if they OC- 


curred in the Soviet Union, thereby leading to conso o. 
clusions about Western stabi lity. and vay e that aren o 


as dangerous as they are erroneous. ae 


Since heared possibléin negotiation. over Be Jin 7 


is small and the chances of reach ing al agree ement A “ee 


are estimated at less than fifty-fif 
war by miscalculation are oY 







do-gooders who advocate et agreement | 
with the Russians at almost any price are as dan- 
gerous as those who advocate’ an up-and-at-’em 


policy. 

















High above the canyons of downtown 
Boston our head foreign exchange trader, 
Peter Joseph, looks out over the harbor to 
the wide world of money. His important 
job — to see that our customers get top 
value for their money in world markets. 


Mr. Joseph is a veteran of many years in 
foreign exchange trading. His team handles 
our customers’ needs for spot or forward 
delivery around the globe, and their exten- 
sive arbitrage operations enable them to 
make very close markets. His business day 
usually begins at 6 a.m. in his home; often 
he will trade millions in foreign exchange 
before leaving for his office. By telephone, 
telex, and cable he is in constant touch with 
the world’s financial centers. 


Perhaps you could use this sort of expert, 
first-person help in your own international 
operations. If so, call Peter on International 
Telex BS-3 in Boston. To learn more about 
the worldwide services we offer business- 


men, write for our brief, informative book- 
let: When You Do Business Abroad. 
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HEAD OFFICE: 67 Milk St., Boston, Mass. IN NEW YORK: Represented by ; 
The First Bank of Boston (international), 2 Wall St. OVERSEAS BRANCHES; ae 
ARGENTINA: Buenos Aires, Avellaneda, Rosario. Braziz: Rio de Janeiro, | 
Sao Paulo, Santos, Campinas. REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: ENGLAND: 

27-32 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 2. France: 21 Place Vendome, Paris, ter. 

CABLE: ““Massnat” International Telex Number: BS1 (Boston). 
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A CHILD’S LOVE 


Elias and his family have no warm cloth- 
ing, no animals, no land, no savings... 
almost no hope. They live in a primitive 
mountain village in the north of Leba- 
non. Elias’ father, a day laborer, earns 
about $20 a month. Elias’ mother is dead. 


Home to the family is a stone enclosure 
with a mud roof. There is no kitchen, no 
running water, no toilet facilities. Elias 
and his three brothers sleep together on 
a worn mattress on the floor. Their diet 
consists mainly of bread and dried figs. 


Love...friendship... hope 


You, your group or school can bring hope 
and help to a child like Elias in Lebanon, 
Greece, Korea, France, Italy, Finland, 
West Germany or Austria. You will re- 
ceive the photograph and story of the 
child you help and immediately begin a 
warm person-to-person relationship 
through an exchange of letters. 


Your sponsorship may also enable the 
child’s family and community to initiate 
self-help plans and provide small grants 
or loans to help put them into effect. Give 
a child like Elias a chance for a decent 
future. Give yourself the greatest gift 
of all—a child’s love! 
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Serving Children for 30 Years 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 


Norwalk, Connecticut 


| i want. a (leit: Eboy ins- 
{countries listed above) 

| or where the need is greatest []. 
| Enclosed is my first payment: 

$12.50 a month O $37.50 a quarter (] 
| $75 semi-annually O $150 annually O 
| I cannot sponsor a child but enclosed is 
| my contribution of $ 
L 


oD Raa ea a nee a. eR SS 
Address 


Oe o =. State 
AM 4-2 





Contributions are income tax deductible. 
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Report on Moscow 


Despite the confusion that now ex- 
ists over the China dispute and the 
cult of the personality, Khrushchev’s 
position, both in terms of power and 
personal following, appears unassail- 
able while the danger of war con- 
tinues. The 22nd Congress’s decision 
to reduce the size of the Presidium re- 
sulted in the dropping of four mem- 
bers elected in 1957 presumably as 
a reward for their support for Khru- 
shchev against the anti-Party group. 
At the same time, the Secretariat 
has been expanded from five to 
nine, and the new members are 
all Khrushchev men. F. R. Kozlov, 
whom Khrushchev has named as 
his likely successor, has become 
second in command to Khrushchev 
in the Secretariat. The main lines 
of Khrushchev’s policy have won 
full support. 


So far as the Russian people are 
concerned, especially the more so- 
phisticated Muscovites, the very hu- 
man tendency to wonder what 
Nikita was doing while Stalin was 
busy with his brutal activities ap- 
pears to be overshadowed by Khru- 
shchev’s personality and the crisis 
of the times. 


The challenge to Khrushchev 


Khrushchev is a natural politician. 
He has all the qualities that would 
have assured him leadership in any 
labor movement, anywhere. But the 
challenge to his ideological leader- 
ship within the Soviet bloc is serious. 
Yugoslavia, on the one hand, and 
China and Albania, on the other, 
have elected to go their own different 
ideological ways. All the Far Eastern 
and Australasian Communist parties, 
Outer Mongolia’s alone excepted, 
risked Khrushchev’s displeasure by 
sending greetings to the Albanian 
Party during its anniversary celebra- 
tions last November. 


The European Common Market 
represents a political, economic, and 
ideological challenge. It casts doubt 
on Khrushchev’s concept of a peace- 
ful transition to Communism. With 
the possible exception of Czecho- 
slovakia, the European satellites 
have been poor advertisements for 
socialism. Once the Market is fully 
established as a going concern, the 
way to peaceful Communist expan- 
sion in Europe will be closed. 


On the home front, the twenty-year 
program has failed to capture the 
imagination of the Russian people, 
and it has not enhanced Khru- 
shchev’s reputation as a Marxist- 
Leninist theoretician. The scientific 
developments under Khrushchev are 
an understandable cause of national 
pride; but his virgin-lands agricul- 
tural program, on which he set great 
store, has been a sorry failure. 


Yet, the Khrushchev rule has been 
the best and the most benign the So- 
viet people have ever known. Ma- 
terially — in Moscow, at least — 1m- 
provements are noticeable all the 
time. Prefabricated concrete apart- 
ment houses six stories high go up at 
the rate of four a day. Assembled 
like castles made of cards and 
dropped into position by cranes, they 
are badly finished and ugly in ap- 
pearance, and provide, even for the 
largest families, a maximum of three 
rooms. But it takes only two months 
to build and prepare them for occu- 
pancy, and though they seem certain 
to be the slums of the future, they 
are better by far than the log-cabin 
slums they replace. 


There is also ample food in Mos- 
cow, at prices which are roughly 
comparable with those of western 
Europe. Clothing is in short supply 
and fearfully expensive; the best- 
quality heavyweight topcoat would 
cost the worker $300, or three months’ 
man-hours of work. But rent for an 
apartment, with heat supplied from 
a city main, costs only 4 or 5 percent 
of wages or salary. Given such differ- 
ences as these, comparisons with 
Western standards of living are all 
but impossible. In general, however, 
the average is considerably lower 
than the western European low. 


Moscow, as the crowds of out-of- 
town visitors lining up at the Red 
Square branch of the GUM, the 
large department store, testify, offers 
more and better of everything that it 
has had in the past. The city’s popu- 
lation of roughly seven million in- 
cludes about a million who, for 
reasons of skill or influence, are tech- 
nically illegal residents. It is the 
mecca for all good Russians. ‘‘May- 
be in some cities, like Stalingrad, you 
can get the things that are not readily 
available here, but who would want 
to live in Stalingrad?” said a Mus- 
covite. “‘Call it Volgograd, and it 
would be worse.” 

















lott er is the one who usually gets stuck with a desk 
drawer full of unreliable ballpoints. 





| “She has to make out notes for the milkman or the 
laundryman with pens that skip more than a six- 
year-old. 


She has to put down her occasional bridge or ca- 
nasta scores with an ink-stick that sometimes quits 
before the game is half started. 





You don’t really have to wait for Mother’s Day to 
surprise her with a Parker ball pen. It makes an idea 
gift for any occasion because it not only works but 
looks unabashedly luxurious. 


_ The Parker International Insignia, for instance, will 
-< let her write beautifully without bearing down and 
it looks as exquisitely feminine as her favorite 











other’s Helper: 
xury ball pen that really 


p PARKER 











wheeling stainless steel socket (a new Pa ker devel- 
opment) to keep it writing better and longer than 
any ballpoint you've ever owned. 


The International Insignia in electrop ated gol 
costs $8.75. Other fine Parker ball pens: The Inter : 
national Flighter, $5 (matching mechanical pencil 
also $5); matching ball pens for Parker fountain | 
pens, $2.45 to $75. 

















Maker of the world’s most wanted pens 
Copyright 1962 <P The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin, U.S.A, 


Ineu SAS UCULUKING PAGE 
(with a nod to “The Executive Coloring Book”) 





This is an SAS hostess. 
Color her uniform blue. 
Color her eyes blue. 


Isn’t she pretty? 


If you take advantage of the offer aa 
from SAS, “up to 19 extra cities 

at no extra fare”, you can meet up to 

19 extra pretty hostesses. 

Fill in this coupon with blue 

or black ink and mail it. 

Use a purple stamp. 


You will get the new 16-page 
SAS “Pleasure World”. 
This is not a coloring book. It is a 
sumptuous travel guide to Europe 
2 e 





and the world. The pictures are colored 
for you. The pictures are beautiful 
full-color photographs. 


with travel facts about Europe and the World. 
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ane ee SCAN DISAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 
ee ee eee Loe 638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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My SAS travel agent is l 


















INE ocd sums up the material prospects of 
he “more.” More people, more money-in 
their pockets, more time to spend it, more things 
_ -to spend it on, more research. The $13 billion the 
~ United States’ spent on research and development 
in 1961 is double the 1955 figure; by 1970 we will 

be spending aes billion. — 


W hat will we “get for these. vast sums? Some 
even the experts cannot predict; we can, 
see the shape of things to come. 
ill come is something else again; time 
try men say a product is techni- 
fi jut too costly to find a market. 
m E ther military or national need or the possibility 
` of profit is usually required to put a laboratory 
phenomenon on the production line. 








Much of our recent technology has resulted 
¿directly from two major research programs sup- 
by the federal government. The military- 
esearch launched- in World War II and 
“has given enormous impetus to the 
of electronics. The atomic bomb 
lent AEC programs have led to many 
tions of nuclear physics to technology. 

th of these continue, but they are overshadowed 
3 by the ; new -program for space. 













age Television i in space 

- This. year, the government will spend about 
. $3. billion. on space research. The. materials, 
processes, and systems that this huge sum will buy 
will profoundly affect our technology. Stronger, 
heat-resistant materials for a rocket nose will be 
used in our automobiles. Miniaturization of satel- 
lite instruments will change our bedside radios. 
The performance reliability that brings an astro- 
- naut back alive will cut down repair bills on house- 

hold appliances. 


a Doctors will adapt telemetering techniques 

© — from space probes to obtain reports from within a 
_ patient’s body. New power sources used in satel- 
~ lites will be put to work in earth vehicles and 
oo generating. panig: Even the study of the physio- 





ted States for the decades immediately 
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plete system, there must be many satel 
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logical and Ba 
will tell us much about. 
under more familiar $ strains 


Besides. its indifect ben 
will provide a direct tec ? 
relatively near future — tl 
lite. A ball orbiting end | 
communications satellite 
off. which radio -s ign 
extending their ra 
ECHO, or it can: 
that receives the signal al 
complicated and. expen: 
useful. Bell Telephone. will : 
nature into orbit this- mo th 
“Telstar,” it will transmit telepho ne 
and television. ‘Telstar is a low-altitu e satelli 
orbiting at six or seven thousand miles, In aco 











order to have one always visible a 
at any ground transmittal point. 


An alternate system woul. 
satellites but would. place ther 
in space, each covering one. thi 
surface. One problem is that th 
slows the signal and sets up a be 
another i is the need of a a ponad conh y 





One of its first duties will be M tran 
mission of television signals, but it will mak 
possible rapid telephone communications between- 
any two points on the globe. RCA has suggested _ 
that UN sessions might be broadcast to the whole — 
world on the first satellite television channel. 


One important application of high-speed, ihe a 
communications by satellite is likely to. be the 
linking of worldwide computer systems. These- 
would be used to provide scholars with utomatic 
research reports from libraries across: =: the oceans 





GLOUCESTER 
Typical of the dinner- 
ware patterns imported 
from China in the 
8th Century. Red, 
blue or green. 


If any dinnerware deserves the name 


of “china,” it is Spode Lowestoft which 
was originally created by Josiah Spode 
H in 1805 as a replacement for ware 
brought into England and America 
from China. Authentic in shape, pat- 
tern and color, Spode Lowestoft is the 
collector’s dinnerware that happens to 
be completely serviceable. Thin and 
delicate in appearance, it is also about 
as unbreakable and chip-proof as a 
dinnerware can be. 


FITZHUGH 

Symbolic Chinese 
design, always pupular 
in Blue, now available 
in red and green 

as well, 





Spode 


THE P FINE ENGLISH 


DINNERWARE 


Vrite today for Booklet 81 about Lowestoft. 


hdlesale distributors: COPELAND & THOMPSON, INC. 
206 FIFTH AVENUE # NEW YORK 10, NEW YORE 
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| tories, 
deliveries, and other details will be 




















and pring together’ sind a all 
kinds of reports on business. and 
governmental activities. 


Electronic brains 

Despite its remarkable growth, 
the electronic computer is still in 
its infancy. Faster and more com- 
pact circuits are constantly being 
developed and novel applications 
found. Process control will be taken 
over by computers in plant after 
plant. Not only will future opera- 


tions of an entire automatic factory 


be computer controlled, but inven- 
pricing, daily sales reports, 


analyzed and integrated by data- 
processing systems. 


One. expert cites as an example 
already under investigation a system 
in which an insurance company 
keeps records of every policy in a 
random-access memory. This would 
be connected to desk units in every 
agent’s office over the country. The 
central computer would supply on 
demand a complete up-to-the-min- 
ute report on each customer’s ac- 
count. 


Decision-making, at least on a 
simple level, is the most important 
development in sight for computers. 
Present-day data-processing systems 
must be fed an elaborate program of 
information that in effect tells them 
what to do in all circumstances. A 
decision-making computer would go 
through a process similar to rudi- 
mentary thinking, in which it could 
learn from experience how to make 
the right decision. With such ma- 
chines to command, it can be ex- 
pected that eventually every big 
company will have a vice president 
in charge of data processing — sec- 
ond only to the chief executive officer 
in importance. 


Memory machines 


Computer memory. units will be 
a vital part of electronic systems used 
to index and store the ever-growing 
load of presumably useful informa- 
tion our economy produces. Records 
of an entire company. will be kept in 
a desk-sized cabinet, with every item 
available at the touch of a button. 
In our libraries, electronic machines 
will, upon electronic request, read 
every volume, pick out key words, 


_ + 


-index them in a quick- 
-C OTY, and. project | the desired. 
ences on a screen. | 






‘Computers are. already reading 
material printed in magnetic ink; 
before very long they will be able to 
read ordinary printed matter, and 
even handwriting. Sensing devices 
that recognize optical patterns will 
be followed by others that respond 
to sound patterns. With one of these 
tied to an automatic typewriter, 
an executive could dictate directly 
to the typewriter. First, however, 
speech scientists will have to figure 
out what it is that makes an Edin- 
burgh professor sound different from 
a Biloxi businessman, even when 
they both speak the same words. 
Voice-sensing devices tied to tele- 
phones could give a caller the con- 
venience his grandfather had when 
he simply gave Central the num- 
ber he wanted. 


A challenging aspect of the in- 
formation field is translation, parti- 
cularly translation of scientific reports 
from all over the world. Specialized 
computers can now be programmed 
to scan simple texts, translate them 
into a desired language, and print 
out the result; but ambiguity, idiom, 
and structural differences remain 
problems. Such machines will cer- 
tainly be developed for the limited 
vocabularies of scientific disciplines; 
whether they will ever succeed in 
handling the nuances of a creative 
work of fiction or poetry is debat- 
able. 


One important task for computers 
linked in a worldwide system will be 
long-range weather forecasting, per- 
haps up to three months ahead. The 
principle, called numerical weather 
forecasting, is already being used for 
predictions a few days in advance; 
increasing the lead time will require 
daily collection of weather data from 
thousands of stations all over the 
world and their analysis by high- 
speed computers. Conventional com- 
munications circuits could not carry — 
the message load, but the communi- 
cations satellites will provide the 
necessary radio channels. 


Preventing illness 


In a few years we may find whole 
new families of drugs and serums 
preventing and controlling infections. 
A major goal of scientists is a non- 
specific vaccination that will raise 
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PRICES INCLUDE 10 PER CENT FEDERAL TAX 


THIS IS THE LARK. LOOK AT IT CLOSELY. ACCLAIMED AS THE MOST AERIAL, 
MOST INSPIRED OF THE NEW SCHOOL OF STERLING DESIGN. SIX-PIECE PLACE 
SETTING $43.75; 32-PIECE SERVICE FOR EIGHT $248. AT FINER SILVERWARE STORES. 


REED & BARTON 


SILVERMASTERS SINCE 1824 * TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








for Hazardous Journey. Small 
wages, bitter cold, long months 
of complete darkness, constant 
danger, safe return doubtful. 
Honor and recognition in case of 
success.—Ernest Shackleton,” 


That small advertisement, 
which appeared in London news- 
papers in 1900, brought what 
Shackleton called an “overwhelm- 
ing” response from men eager to 
accompany him and Robert F. 
Scott on a perilous Antarctic 
expedition. | 

We can't help wondering what 
sort of response such an ad would 
get today. Are there still thou- 
sands of men of adventurous 
spirit who ask only a memorable 
experience and a chance for 
glory? Or are we all interested 
only in prudently pursuing safety 
and comfort? 

Safety and comfort are pretty 
limited aims for living. But they're 
not bad goals for an investment 
program—though they’re not the 
only ones, we hasten to say. Any 
time you're ready to invest your 
surplus cash for any aim you 
cherish, our Research Depart- 
ment will help you devise a suit- 
able investment program—leav- 
ing you free to contemplate the 
possible rewards of adventuring, 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 





MERRILL LYNCH, 
7IERCE, 

"ENNER & SMITH INC 
O PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 





Science and Industry 


the body’s general level of resistance 
by developing a broad group of 
antibodies. Another is the super- 
vaccine, such as that suggested by 
Dr. Jonas Salk. Dr. Salk believes 
that it is the protein coating of a 
virus that penetrates a cell, that this 
coating, or shell, is not harmful in 
itself, but that it opens the way for 
the infectious nucleus of the virus 
to attack the cell. He proposes to 
separate the protein shells of many 
kinds of viruses and make a super- 
vaccine out of them that will produce 
antibodies against a wide range of 
diseases. 


An exciting possibility has been 
raised by a British doctor who has 
discovered a substance in human 
cells that prevents virus penetration. 
Named Interferon, the substance has 
already been isolated in pure form 
but has not yet been synthesized in 
the laboratory. If chemists succeed 
in reproducing this remarkable sub- 
stance, it might have a major impact 
on medicine. 


If some cancers are a form of virus 
infection, as is generally believed, 
it is conceivable that it may become 
possible to immunize the body 
against Cancer or to overcome a can- 
cer already established, by means 
of anti-virus preparations. 


The same body of research that 
has produced tranquilizers and psy- 
chic energizers may lead to a drug 
that will improve learning capacity 
and enable everyone to operate at 
top mental capacity. 


Drugs are, of course, only one 
branch of the fast-moving chemical 
industry. Stronger plastics, synthetic 
rubbers, a host of insecticides, weed 
killers, soil nutrients, new fabrics — 
all will reflect the increasing abil- 
ity of the chemist to manipulate 
molecules to obtain the exact char- 
acteristics needed for a specific 
application. 


The new automobile 


If the gas turbine arrives in the 
next decade, it will be the first 
really new automotive power plant 
since the piston engine replaced the 
Stanley Steamer and the electric 
runabout. Gas turbines for aircraft 
have been around, but high cost, 


expensive materials, and high fuel 
consumption at low speeds have kept 
turbines out of automobiles. 


Chrysler claims to have licked 
these problems and produced a gas 
turbine comparable to the piston 
engine in cost and fuel consumption, 
far simpler in construction, and able 
to burn a variety of cheap fuels. 
Chrysler is not flatly committed to a 
mass-produced gas-turbine car, but 
the new engine will probably be in 
some production models by 1970. 
Beyond the sixties, electric cars may 
reappear in a new shape. ‘The 
power plant would be a fuel cell or 
thermionic converter which would 
generate electricity to drive an elec- 
tric motor at each wheel. 


Research in methods of control 
forms a big part of automobile devel- 
opment. RCA has designed an 
automatic road, and General Motors 
has built an automatically controlled 
car to run on it. An electrified strip 
down the center of the road steers 
the car, while sensing devices on 
brakes and accelerator keep it clear 
of cars ahead or behind. A modified 
system that could be applied to exist- 
ing Cars uses sensing coils embedded 
in the highway to alert drivers with 
flashing roadside signals when they 
close too quickly on the car ahead. 
RCA estimates that the installation 
of such a system would cost $10,000 
a mile. Some experts, including 
Ford engineers, are skeptical of 
automatic controls; they think in 
terms of a radar device that would 
bounce electronic signals off obsta- 
cles and flash a signal to warn the 
driver. 


The home front 


In home building, prefabricated 
components — roof trusses, wall pan- 
els, plumbing assemblies — will be 
used increasingly. ‘The chemical 
companies hope that the future will 
see a precast plastic house. Irradia- 
tion may produce plastics strong 
enough to be bearing members. 


The house will have air-cleaning 
devices and lint-free fabrics. Door- 
mats will automatically clean shoes 
as one enters the house. Interiors 
will be lighted by softly glowing 
electroluminescent walls. A West- 
inghouse executive foresees “‘health 
rooms” with walls that emit ultra- 
violet rays for year-round suntanning, 
and a health monitor center to 





NDOR -MISS BETSY PICKERING-—COL. SERGE OBOLENSKY 


Cassini gives a party 


and serves Vat 69, the light Scotch you'll recommend tomorrow. 


Here’s the one Scotch —appreciated and enjoyed the world over by people of taste. 
Serve it the next time the party’s important. One Scotch Stands Out...Vat 69. 
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BETTER BECAUSE IT'S GAS... 
BEST BECAUSE IT'S CALORIC 


Glance into the kitchen. A Calorie “Heritage” range? Then you 
can be sure that easier, more appetizing cooking is the reason why the 
family’s eating in. A Caloric knows so many new ways of getting 
modern gas to make meals more enjoyable. One of them is a broiler that 
seals in meat juices with infra-red radiant heat. And remember this, it’s 
only with gas broiling that you can 
keep the door closed. Dealers who carry 
the best will gladly demonstrate all 
Caloric talents for you. They’re on 
every range in the “Heritage” series. Caloric Corporation, Topton, Pa. 
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rd and store information on 
ght, temperature, blood pressure, 
-other family vital statistics. He 
suggests that the grass outside 
ase will stop growing at two 
Ls ree inches. A  lawn-mower 
oo tharufacturer, however, predicts that 
othe grass will keep growing but will 
_ . trigger. an automatic lawn mower 
“when i it reaches a i designated height. 


: will he: ‘recorded 
r later playback. 
1 programs will 
phonograph records: 
taken on magnetic 
; projected on the tele- 
reen. These improvements 
d be. available. by 1970, and 
ee three-dimensional color television by 

| ~ 2000, RCA envisions a oe color: 



























, the perfectiġn. 
dis sed E his post-war 
i u ipment | in favor of stereo will 
-> find himself making another switch, 

this time to “ambio,” according to 

Standard Research Institute. Am- 
w biophonie. equipment uses stereo 








| 5, ‘enrollment | in extension 
7 courses — all these and more could 
be accomplished through the tele- 

phone’s picture screen while the 
housewife sits at home waiting for 
~ the baby to wake up or the repair- 

man to come. 


= The picture phone is technically 

feasible, but since picture transmis- 
~~ sion requires a channel a thousand 
 times.as wide as a sound circuit, 
ee a of oy will probably 


el jeph 

Th alakos k company even sug- 
gests that the picture phone could 
ae do away with concentration of per- 
sonnel in central offices. According 
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mpo ort! 


Vaux xh hall 










beauty; fastidiously crafted, 
matched interiors; six-pass engi 


roominess = even an a -S 
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© Practically all current Mutual Benefit life and 
endowment plans have cash and loan values as soon 
as the first year’s premium is paid. In the early 
years, these values are generally the highest paid by 
any company. This is one of the ‘‘Seven Significant 
Benefits’? of every Mutual Benefit Life insurance 
policy. Write us for information about the others. 





Benefit i is our middle name 


JTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


NCE COMPANY NEWARK, NEW JERSEY - SINCE 1845 





ke. of a near-record year for stock alis 1962 zöld very xa set 
ords for stock split action. Júst recently, stock splits have been 
y American Tobacco, Boston Edison, Cluett-Peabody, Ford Motor, 
fo y Chocolate, Mead Johnson, National Biscuit-—- among others. 
y you share in stock split profits-and in the increased cash dividend 
that often. accompany stock split action, UNITED. has pri pared a 
Special Report on “37 Candidates for Stock S plits in 1962." 
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| Science and Industr $1 


to Bell Taone a sales manager or 
planning engineer might step from 
the breakfast table into his office at 
home and keep in as close visual and 
auditory touch with his colleagues 
as if they were all in the same office. 


Picture phones could play an im- 
portant part in retail sales. It is 
easy to imagine the local haber- 
dasher displaying his shirts and 
socks in the shop to a customer at 
the other end of the wire. 


Westinghouse has demonstrated a 
model of a relay box that hooks up 
to the telephone to turn appliances 


on and off. The housewife could 


start the potatoes baking by tele- 
phoning her stove from downtown; 
the winter vacationer could tele- 
phone the heat on at home as he — 


enplanes for New York from. the? 
many 


Bahamas. But, as with so 
devices, cost imhibits procucHon. 


RCA and Westinghouse foresee 
thermoelectric materials- vincorpi aon 
rated into wall and- ‘ceiling panels 


that will radiate hot or cool air at | : 
the flick of a switch — but not. A 
about 2000. American Cyanamid p 


predicts carpets, woven of combined 


synthetic fibers and ultra-fine steel 3 
wires, that will be connected both to 


solar energy storage cells outdoors 
and.to the house current, to “operate 
like an D blanket.” 


A home economist, Dr. Hazel K. 
Stiebeling of the government’s Agri- 
cultural Research Service, writing 
in the Stanford Research Institute 
journal, suggests that by 1980 auto- 


matic warehousing | concepts. might | 
be applied on a small scale to’ home _ 
food storage, with many foods Pe 
duced in volume. cand. storable ato 
room temperature as a result of 
| freeze-drying or irradiation, Micro- T 
-encasing | tiny” food = 


encapsulation, i 
droplets in gelatin, would also. permit tee 
storage without cans or jars. , 


Obviously: there will be no lack 


of things for industries or individuals 


to spend their money on. But before 
we fling ourselves wholeheartedly 
into the world of more and more, 


there is a nagging little question that 


keeps intruding: even in technology, 


is - more necessarily the same as 
| ae ees 3 
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President, ‘Teachers College, Columbia University 
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The Marshall Field, Jr., Professor of Education at Teachers College 
and 


General Chairman of Editorial Advisory Boards 
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® World Book Encyclopedia 


® World Book Encyclopedia 
International 


© World Book Year Book 
® Childcraft 


Dr. Caswell adds a new dimension to his 
40-year career of service to the field of 
education. In this new post his inspira- 
tion, experience, and knowledge will be 
applied to a field of growing educational 
significance in the 1960’s. 

Field Enterprises Educational Corpo- 
ration feels honored and fortunate that 
Dr. Caswell chooses its facilities to help 
accomplish his dedicated purpose and 
objectives. 
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The Atlantic Report - 





Alt is now almost six and a half years since Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in a moving, extemporaneous 
speech in Washington, said, “Since the advent of 

-nuclear weapons, it seems clear that there is no 
longer any alternative to peace, if there is to be a 
happy and well world.” In the following: year, as 
Nikita Khrushchev consolidated his power in. the 

: Kremlin, Soviet policy, too, came to rest on the 

same premise. Now Russia and China are en- 

= gaged in a struggle revolving principally around 

-... that policy; the Chinese Reds charge Khrushchev 


< In Moscow, the Communist Party organ recently 
-declared that a nuclear war would kill “many hun- 
dr ds of 1 millions” while “the greatest production 


| tates w ould be completely wiped off. the map.” 


However: minimal may be one’s trust of the 
Soviet Union, it is evident that the Soviets and 

Americans share this single aim of keeping their 
struggle short of nuclear war. Only on this point 
of mutual self-interest can there be any hope of 
controlling what President Kennedy has called “a 
deadly business, this competition” in the arms 
race. Any progress in disarmament depends on 
W ashington and Moscow; without agreement be- 
<:> tween the two great nuclear powers, the other na- 
tions can. do nothing; with agreement between the 
two, the rest. almost surely must go along. 


secretly set. his scientists to work to match the 
American achievement. Malenkov, who first suc- 
_ ceeded him, was reprimanded by his colleagues 
and finally driven from power, in part for suggest- 
. ing that nuclear weapons had no ideological pref- 
: -erence and could destroy both social systems. Only 

when. ne first aie control in the 


oe Wa pile pier to the West was among 
the root causes of the later attempt by his Presid- 





with quaking before American nuclear weapons. | 


ers in the world would be destroyed and entire. 


Stalin publicly ridiculed the atomic bomb and - 


T Tum colleagues to gang up op, S-brushthes:tallows 







ing the revolts in Poland and Hungary. ‘It was 
ne, Khrushchev, however, who survived to trumpet 
foe doctrine: of f: peäceful coexistence, to defend it 





WASHINGTON 


against those who shared Molotov’s suspicions of 
any dealings with the West. 


That both President Eisenhower and President 
Kennedy have realized and supported | the neces- 
sity for some arms-control agreement with Khru- 
shchev is beyond doubt.. That in both Adminis- 
trations there have been powerful voices urging 
the most-extreme caution, often put that way only 


to mask outright opposition to presidential policy, — 
is also beyond doubt; Harold Stassen, Eisenhow- — 


er’s disarmament chief, was destroyed, partly by 
such opposition. p as 


The new U.S. As Control and Disarmament 


Agency, headed by Republican W iliam C Foster, a n - 
is the most serious American effort to sort out ‘these ae 
Both the — 


problems and find new approaches. 
United States and the Soviet Union are driven by 
the fear that if they do nothing, the world may 
stumble, by accident or design, into a nuclear 
holocaust neither side wants. And this fear keeps 
them at the conference table. 


Secrecy, the Kremlin’s weapon 

The chief bar to East-West agreement is mutual 
suspicion. The three-year nuclear-test-ban nego- 
tiations came a cropper on the American demand 
for inspection and control inside the Soviet Union, 
which the Russians contend. are nothing more 
than espionage. McCloy and Zorin, negotiating 


at the United Nations last fall on the principles = 
of disarmament, failed to agree on the samecrucial =~ 


point: the Soviets were willing to. allow i inspection oe 





of armaments being a under a aee, ae 





American fears of a nuclear P Pearl salt r 3 Wari- ; : oo 
ous phases of both the test-ban’ and. the general- : 


disarmament talks since 1955; the Soviets have 
offered to lift the curtain only a minimal amount, | 
with even that protected by some form or other. of 

a Soviet veto on the activities of foreign inspectors 


who might be bertajeted inside their country. 






‘Although it may be true that few people have literally 
¿< eaten themselves to death, most American health au- 
~ thorities today are quick to agree a good many of us are 
„eating our way to illness and, in many cases, earlier than 
ary death, A may not be listed as the “cause 







A a. intake of food while in other areas of 
rid many more millions of people suffer from star- 
-c vation. The overweight American may be a symbol of 
our opulence, but he, or she, is also the unhappy evi- 
dence that we are not doing a very good job of learning 
how te build and to maintain a physically fit populace. 










sought taxes or donations, we provide hun- 
eed nillions of dollars to treat and to find preventa- 
i tives for various types of diseases, especially those which 
afflict our children. Yet none of these diseases for which 
we have special foundations and fund raising campaigns 
will ever cause as much suffering, both physical and 
- mental; as obesity. We too often leave this disease of 
te overeating to the wide open field of faddism and quack- 
ery ra than to approach it on a logical basis as one 

- of ur most serious s health problems. 







stress The “Fun” Part of Eating 





oe ians put so much emphasis on the “fun” of 
k eating that for many of us the pursuit of happiness seems 
-to be endless stuffing of our stomachs, Most of us es- 
E tablish our basic eating patterns in early childhood, and 
it is apparent that we are not doing a very good job of 
| teaching our young how to eat for good health. The 
basic purpose of eating is not to provide an excuse for 
social intercourse. It is, rather, to provide the essential 
nutrients which our bodies need for growth and mainte- 
nance. It should be as easy to learn healthful eating 
habits as poor ones. 


If we allow infants to overstuff themselves with food 
and if we permit our children to become obese without 
making serious efforts to correct their eating habits, we 

are laying the foundation for obese and unhappy adults. 

There is no evidence to support the idea that a fat baby 

or a fat child is more healthy — or happy — than a thin 
~ one. On the contrary, the lean child is much more likely 
z to become a lean and healthy adult. 









F E Tt he. obese adult must spend many difficult hours trying 
oe -to unlearn the poor eating habits which have contributed 

- y her undesirable excess weight. Many studies in- 
only as small percentage of the obese are ever 
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A MAJOR HEALTH MEN: 


Americans Are Stuffing Themselves 
Past The Danger Point 


We will be a much healthier, da far t mo 
nation if we insist upon developing sound 
teach our children good health habits — including 


ble eating patterns, proper respect for physical e 
and rest. 


Nutrition scientists have learned iu abo tt 
and quantities of foods we need for good 
young and old alike, need daily serving 
the four major food groups — milk and mil 
meat, poultry, and fish; vegetables and fru 
and cereals. Selecting from each of these fo od g 
in the quantities recommended for various age 3 a 
tivity levels, provides the variety of essential food 
ents which we need to keep our bodies ‘properly 
ished. This food pattern. also provides. enough vari 
to avoid monotony in meals. 


Weight Reduction Diets Need Careful Planning 


The overweight person who seriously desires to. sh 
excess pounds will find that fad diets designed to ti 
off weight fast and furiously seldom accomplish t i 
of keeping the person at the desired weight oyi 
pull. On the other hand, developing sensible 
habits — with foods selected from th 
groups —— and regulating calorie intake to e 
loss offers a weight reduction plan which th : 
son can learn to enjoy and stay with to keep t is 
weight problem from recurring. 








Obesity is a national health Sabie which dae 
more organized attention on the part of all of- ‘us 
addition to developing much: sounder approacl 
weight reduction for those who are suffering fro! 
disease, we should look to the prevention of obesit; 
making certain our children are learning sensible eat 
and exercise habits. . 





Health education in schools should certainly be a ps 
of our program, but we should also keep in mind. $ 
many of the child’s habits, including many of his eating 
and exercise habits, are developed in the home before he 
enters school. Health education is not something. tk 
can be postponed until the child enters school. It is a 
parental responsibility that begins the moment the p: 
ents assume the task of feeding and training the infant. 
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funds : remaining for 6 months or 
‘more earn to the date of with- 
drawal. 
_ Safety of your account, personal 
or group, is insured up to $10,000 by 
an agency of the U.S. Government. 
-Saving by mail is fast and easy 
with free two-way air postage on 
all accounts assuring prompt and 
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Report on Washington 


The U-2 reconnaissance plane, a 
superbly conceived and engineered 
venture whatever its ultimate politi- 
cal and diplomatic ramifications, 
was an effort to crack Soviet secrecy. 
‘Today the reconnaissance satellite, 
cloaked in the deepest American ofh- 
cial secrecy, is another effort at the 
same thing. Its effectiveness is likely 
to be known to only a handful of 
Washington officials. The Russians, 
of course, are. well aware of it, and 
their examination of the photog- 
raphy from the downed U-2 can 
leave them only the assumption that 
in time the satellite will be produc- 
ing the same result. 


This is only one example of how 
science runs ahead of diplomacy. 
The same element confronted the 
President in wrestling with the prob- 
lem of whether to order a resump- 
tion of nuclear tests in the atmos- 
phere. American military policy has 
long been based on the theory, or at 
least the hope, of what is termed the 
stable deterrent: the fact that each 
side had the capability of destroying 
the other and that this deterred 
either from attacking the other in 
all-out nuclear war. Yet last year’s 
round of Soviet nuclear tests raised 
the serious possibility that the Rus- 
sians may have found a counter to 
incoming American missiles. There- 
fore, the Administration argument 
went, the United States must test to 
find a counter-counter. In a world of 
electronic mazes where man is sup- 
planted by computers, it is hard to 
see an end to the concoctions of 
science. 


Sword of Damocles 


If this offers only the most somber 
prospects, one must come back again 
to the principal fact of the mutual 
Soviet and American self-interest in 
preventing nuclear war. Each na- 
tion is driven by a desire to keep 
control, for only these two have sufh- 
cient power to make nuclear war. 
We know Britain has a respectable 
nuclear arsenal, and General de 
Gaulle has said that France will have 
its first nuclear operational unit be- 
fore the end of 1963. On the other 
side, Khrushchev may have denied 
nuclear weapons to his Chinese ally, 
but he, like the Americans, knows 
that it is only a matter of time until 


= kd * * 






“On the Ameri T President — 
"Kennedy's alarm over nee: aes 
ity of another round of secretly pre- 
pared and suddenly sprung Soviet 
tests has led him to add a demand 
that any inspection system must also 
offer protection against secret prepa- 
rations. Soviet scientists, it is evident 
enough, were kept at their black- 
boards and in their laboratories pre- 
paring the last round of tests even as 
Soviet diplomats appeared to be 
negotiating at Geneva on a test ban. 


The President has accepted the 
widely held view that American sci- 
entists cannot be kept on the job ina 
similar way, since our government 
lacks the powers of compulsion and 
direction available to Moscow. But 
it also is evident that during the long 
test moratorium, the United States 
did not really try to keep its scien- 
tists working on new developments 
to be tested when and if the mora- 
torium ended. Indeed, some of those 
who have struggled with the test 
issue over the years believe that the 
only possible security for the United 
States, even were there a formal test- 
ban treaty, would be to keep the scis. i 
entists at w ork suet in case. — | 


But there is another line of rea- 
soning which must be taken into 
account. When our scientists are 
uncertain that they ever will be able 
to test a new weapon or concept, they 
tend to be more conservative in de- 
veloping a device. This is because 
they fear that a new or radically dif- 
ferent device might blow up acci- 
dentally and create both domestic 
disaster and an international inci- 
dent. Their fear, so the argument 
goes, inhibits the scientists’ thinking 
and daring; safety becomes a major 
factor. ey 


Hans Bethe, the Coriell: physicist 
who headed the presidential panel 
studying the Soviet tests, has aban- 
doned his long espousal of a test ban. 
He now feels that there no longer is 
validity in the two reasons for which 
he had advocated a treaty: to stabi- 
lize the U.S. technical advantage of 
1958, when the Geneva talks began, 
and to obtain an inspection system 
which could be a precedent and ex- 
ample for inspection in general dis- 
armament. 


Bethe now advocates control over 
and disarmament of strategic de- 
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Report on Washington 


manned bombers and long-range 
missiles. This has been De Gaulle’s 
view, but while they are, indeed, the 
greatest threat, they also present 
enormous problems in any arms- 
control scheme, problems which 
come back to the Soviet determina- 
tion to protect their advantage of 
secrecy. 


Thus, the United States and its 
allies remain faced with the seeming 
paradox to which the President has 
alluded: to continue improvement 
and development of armaments, 
while at the same time searching in- 
tently for ways to control the arms 
race to which such improvement and 
development contribute. There is, 
as President Eisenhower put it in 
1954, “no longer any alternative to 
peace,” but there also is, as President 
Kennedy put it, little security in a 
continuing nuclear arms race. 


Red China’s famine 


According to the best figures 
available in Washington, Commu- 
nist China in 1961 produced. about 
the same amount of grain as it did 
four years earlier, but there were at 
least 60 million more mouths to 
feed. Three bad crop years, a 
compound of natural disasters (the 
official explanation) and misman- 
agement, including the commune 
system (to which American. officials 
give nearly equal weight), produced 
this disaster. To cope with it, the 
Chinese have been buying grain and 
sugar from free-world sources, ex- 
cluding the United States, at a total 
cost estimated for 1961 at half 
billion dollars in precious foreign 
exchange. 


Another bad year in 1962 would 
further slow industrialization; even 
a good year would not recoup the 
staggering losses. China’s xenopho- 
bia now can only become more 
intense, its anti-Americanism more 
virulent, if, indeed, that is possible. 
Certainly, then, there is no current 
visible atmosphere which would in- 
duce the United States government 
to use some of its grain surplus to 
feed the Chinese. 


Yet it is not beyond the realm of 
possibility, as hinted at indirectly by 
some Chinese sources, that Peiping 
would swallow its pride and offer to 
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chair. In Japan, you “es 
serenity of a ryokan, : 
Japanese inn. 
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PACIFI C 


Think of it. Now you can. ustt the 
Pacific in modern comfort | 
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travel agent. | 
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Nhat price money? 
A basketball player throws a 
game for maybe $500. 


People drop a million dollars a 
day at the track. 


A kid skips college to support a 
family Suadenly fatherless. 


- Buta cat ilen $25,000 to keep 
it warm and well fed. 





a Things like that might make you 
‘feel money is the root of all evil. 


7 We don't think so. 


¿o To us, it’s a means to an end— 
-some ends better than others. 







© Bikes at Christmas, checks for a 
-favorite charity, an anniversary 
_ cruise. i 


7 College £ foi 5 your childr en. 
z Eventual retirement. 


A better standard of day-to-day 
living. 


They take money, too. 








o And sometimes in our business we 
an help people get it. 


: Stocks can appreciate in value. 


Any number of sound and solid 
| ompanies do ‘pay. dividends year 
| fter year. rues 

For our helpit in starting an invest- 
Seat program of your own, simply 
call or write— 


Joseru C. QUINN 
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buy from the American stockpile, 
assuming it can find foreign ex- 
change beyond what already is com- 
mitted for purchases this year and 
next from Canada, Australia, and 
elsewhere in the free world. 


The President so far has skirted 
the issue of public policy involved 
by noting that, at least until quite 
recently, Peiping was exporting 
some foodstuffs despite its own dire 
situation. State Department plan- 
ners have been wrestling with the 
problem of public policy, but are 
reported to have come to no firm 
conclusions. The temper of the 
Congress and the country remains 
strongly anti-Peiping, yet there are 
the surpluses, costing our taxpayers a 
billion dollars a year just to store 
them, and there is, too, the quiet 
voice of conscience. 


Should we feed China? 


In a recent study, the Friends 
Committee on National Legislation 
has attempted to evaluate the pros 
and cons of the question. The study 
advocates lifting the embargo on the 
sale of food and offering to provide 
famine relief under the surplus dis- 
posal law, which permits grants of | 
food to friendly people regardless of 
whether their government is friendly 
ornot. Itis suggested that such food 
be channeled through the UN Food 
and Agriculture Organization’s free- 
dom-fr om-hunger campaign. 
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The study argues that to take this | 
step would conform to American | 
humanitarianism, help create “a | 
new and more generous pattern of — 
international conduct and behav- | 
> $$ be 2 - : 
and “might help counteract the 
virulent anti-American propaganda 
in China.” The first reason is true | 
enough, but the other two are cer- | 
tainly open to serious doubt. | 


One high Administration official 
has suggested that the choice facing 
the United States is this: either let 
the Chinese sink further into famine, 
and thus risk the possibility of 
desperate Communist move into the 
rich and underpopulated food areas 
of Southeast Asia, with a likely direct | 
confrontation with U.S. military 
forces; or feed China, contain it, but | 
help make Communism succeed on | 
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On your next trip to New York, enjoy the 
thrifty pleasures of the Hotel Manhattan~ 
New York's new-———ideally located in the 
heart of the theatre district. AH 1400 rooms 
are air-conditioned with radio, television, and 
private bath. Within easy walking distance of 
Port Authority Bus Terminal and Madison. l 
Square Garden. Private subway entrance im - 
basement is only one stop away from the 
Coliseum, just minutes from ale abel 
and Grand Central Stations and the- 
Yankee Stadium. Home of the fa- = -A 
mous Playbill Restaurant, And r 
so reasonable. 
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Harper's magazine, in its April issue, pub- 
lishes a complete novel for the first time in 
its 112-year history. 

Harper’s editors have set this. precedent _ 
for a very good reason. When you read “A. 
Long and Happy Life” by Reynolds Price, | 
you'll see why. 

Stephen Spender comments, “It is a most 
moving and disturbing love story, told with 


| compelling observation, sharp and original — 


humor, and deep feeling.” Eudora. Welty 
says of Mr. Price, “His is a first-rate talent 
and we are lucky that he has started so young 
to write so well.” ‘Harper Lee, author. of “To 
Kill a Mockingbird,” " predicts “a long and 


| distinguished life in American letters” for- r 


Mr. Price, a: 29-year-old English teacher at 
Duke University. ` i = 

(Atheneum is simultaneously ‘publishing ae 
“A Long and Happy Life” in: hard covers. p 
$3.95.) oe 

In addition to M re Price® s novel the April | 
issue includes a variety of articles, columns, 
and illustrations for people who want to stay 
well-informed. | 

What better time to start reading Harper’ 5 


_ magazine. You may purchase the April issue 
| at your newsstand 


Harp OP'S masazine 
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| Report on Washington 


apa T e say that C hina 






"ATS of Russian anae — let mil- 
Hons die while feeding the Commu- 
nist cadres and the key industrial 
workers, 













Lowest fare, most care to 10 ea countrie 7 
and beyond—biggest transatlantic savings to 
London, Paris, Frankfurt, Hamburg or Vienna, 
etc., this season, every season. Three expert a 
icelandic stewardesses on every long- range : 
Douglas DC-6B. And remember, thriftiest lo 
season fares start Aug. 16! : 


From New York to ICELAND » ENGLAND + stot N 
HOLLAND +» GERMANY + NORWAY + SWED 
DENMARK « FINLAND « LUXEMBOURG ~ 


VISIT ICELAND, newest fourist discovery 
ASK ANY TRAVEL AGENT 


: Goldberg’ s impact on labor 

~ Arthur J. Goldberg, who will not 
‘be fifty-four until August, delights in 
‘reiterating: that he is the second old- 

-est member of the Kennedy Cabinet. 
His, See, however, has little relation 













has aad so far as o 
of Labor. For a man who long 
served as a partisan labor attorney 
for the steel union, Goldberg has 
achieved an ‘amazing degree of la- 
g agement impartiality. This 
hat he does not believe 
; job is:to look after 











610 Fifth Ave. (Rockefeller Center) New York 20 PL? 8585” 
37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3 Fi 6-234} 
210 Post Street, San Francisco 8 YU 2-7451 
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LOWEST FARES of any scheduled airline ANY TIME OF YEAR 


‘Paes the key test of Goldberg’s 
ability this year will be whether he 
can help to bring off a new steel con- 
tract considerably in advance of the 
June 30 strike. deadline. Steel is the 
major contract. expiring this year; 
ome in Washington will 
part in determining 
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“One critical, 
hard-hitting business 
book that none of us 


can shrug off.” 


KIPLINGER 
BOOK 
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ton can continue to be 
t under control. At the Presi- 
dent’s oa Goldberg has been 
| telling the union it must keep its 
objectives within the range provided 
by increased productivity in the in- 
dustry, because management, under 
Kennedy pressure, last year refrained 
from a price increase. 


Mood of the Capital 


‘Politics i is very much in the Wash- 
ington air now that primary time is 
at hand. The Democrats are at least 
talking of reversing the usual trend 
“of off-year House losses for the ma- 
jority party and thus emulating the 
Roosevelt gains of 1934. 







The Republicans, on the other 
hand, not only are relying on the 
historic facts but are talking con- 
fidently of a conservative trend in 
the country, despite the continued 
high showing for the President per- 
sonally in the opinion polls. 






By CLARENCE B. RANDALL 


“The former president of Inland 
Steel combines a devastating satire 
on common management myths, 
including organization-chart think- 
ing and cost-cutting myopia, with 
Sage suggestions for vitalizing 
business enterprise.” 

-Saturday Review 


“He aims well-directed barbs at his 
confreres, His courage in choosing 
now to speak out forthrightly is to 
be commended.” 

~N, Y. Times Book Review 


“Pithy reading...any business man 
who feels that business is more 
than a game and less than a life 
would enjoy it.” 

—San Francisco Chronicle 


$4.75 at all bookstores 
Atlantic-Little, Brown 
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by Lawrence 
Sargent H. all 


One of the highest honors an 
American first novel can win has 
been awarded by unanimous 
vote of the judges to this pro- 
found, readable novel of anarchy 
at sea. 


From the judges’ comments: 
“More than any other, Srow- 
AWAY deserves, even demands, 
re-reading...a work with sig-. 
nificance for this year and the 
years ahead.. 
control of exciting and devel- 
oping action, and a depth of 
unusual insight which is not im- 
posed but emerges from the very 
language of the book.” $3. 75 


ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 





.an impressive. 























‘The Atlantic Report 





cs Sa HIS s1961 New Year $ message, King Olav said 
© Norway must make preparations to meet any mili- 
tary emergency. “We. should. remember,” His 
5 Majesty. saic ‘that we human beings are hardly 
born to total security, and that as long as people 
have lived on earth it has been necessary to plow 
with the sword 18y one’s side.” 






wo The King v was making oblique reference to the 
Ë kotan for Atomic Disarmament, a snowballing 
_ combination of thirteen left-wing and labor organ- 
izations led by. architect John Engh and cheered on 
pe liberal newspaper Morgenbladet. By a stroke 

irony, Morgenbladets editor, Helge Seip, also 
lo’s Liberal eat A give to the Storting, 






























s “The new Socialist People’s Party, a direct out- 
=- growth of the A.F.A.D. campaign, was destined to 
attract voters who otherwise would surely have re- 
elected both Seip and Emil Lovlien, chairman of 
-the Norwegian Communist Party and the sole re- 
“maining Communist in the Storting. Both lost 
< their elections, and both bitterly complained, with 
some Justification, about the election system. 


| gia. pointed out that, whereas the Center 
Party had one representative in the Storting for 
every 11,000 votes, the Communist Party, which 
polled 53,400 votes, was left without a representa- 
- tive. The point was made in the Oslo press that 
under a “mathematically correct election system” 
the Labor Party would have won seventy seats; 
the nonsocialist parties, seventy-two; the Socialist 
~~ People’s Party, three and one half; and the Com- 
- -munists, four or five. The Communist Party had 
been losing ground since 1945, when eleven Com- 
-munists were elected to the Storting, and the vic- 
tory. of the Socialist People’s Party capped a long 
° Series of Communist disappointments. 


What dppeared: more significant at the time of 
the elections, however, was the Labor Party’s loss 
ae of the majority it had held since 1945. Prime Min- 

ž ister Gerhardsen. had made a pre-election promise 





> NORWAY 


to resign if the Labor Party did not retain its — 
majority in the Storting, and many of his oppo- 
nents were for keeping him to the promise. But in 
October it was decided that the Gerhardsen gov- 
ernment should try to hold together a coalition. 


Jitters over the Common Market | 
The decline in the Labor Party’ s power comes 


at a time when unity is needed in policy decisions, OE 
particularly on NATO, and in Norway’s pende >= 
ing debate concerning the European Eeonomie os 


Community —— whether to join or stay out of the 
Common Market. In a radio interview late in 
September, Prime Minister Gerhardsen came out 
positively for Norwegian membership im the 


European Economic Community,- Provided: eas ee 


Great. Britain becomes a member, id. 


A month later, Eric Brofoss: ETN of the Ba 
of Norway, said that Norway must join the Com- 


. mon Market. There is a good bit of solid opposi- 


28 


tion to Brofoss’ attitude. The prospect of entry- 
into the Common Market has the Norwegian trade 
associations and home market industries very wor- 
ried, They know there is small hope that the low- 
ering of trade barriers can be gradual and gentle 
enough to prevent traditionally protected indus- 
tries from suffering heavily. } 


In 1954 a Scandinavian Customs Union had 
been proposed. The plan, submitted in 1957, set 
forth a Scandinavian common market and a 
Scandinavian investment bank, among other 
things. The beauty of the plan, for Norway at 
least, lay in the careful arrangements for easing off 
customs and import regulations, in some cases over 
five- and ten-year periods, for those home indus- 
tries which stood to be hit hardest. 


In Finland, Denmark, and, Sweden, the plan 


‘met general approval, but in Norway. it collided 
head on with the trade and industrial organiza~ = > 
If Great Britain enters the =- 


tions, which killed it. 
Common Market, as is expected, Norway will have — 


to follow, home industries and- trade- associ ations a i 7 
‘In West 


aside, or suffer drastic consequences. 
Germany, for example, where there used to be no 


ES, 500, and the volume of 


duty on fresh herring, the European | 


7 Economic Community has already 
- decided on a common tariff duty of 
20 percent. 


Boom i in exports 


The. country’s index of wholesale 
prices. and cost of living remained 
virtually stable, experiencing only a 
slight rise in 1961. Even though a 


tightening in credit policy was car- | 
ried out last July, the economy con- | 


tinued to boom. 





sr Orw ay's 


this increase came from exports. In 
1959 the increase in gross national 
product was 4.5 percent, and two 
_ thirds of this gain is credited to ex- 
“ports: 
ber of wage earners went up by 


increased by 20 percent. 


ie “The government's long-term pro- 
í eran for 1962 to 1965 anticipates an 






-increase in production of 4 per- 
Economic plan- | 


cent per annum. 
ners beleve that about half the total 


increase over the four years will be | 


in manufacturing and shipping. 


Idle fishermen 
Norway entered the 
century with huge forests and rich 


. fisheries, but in sixty-one years the | 
-nation has expanded both these re- | 


sources for export to full capacity. 
Indeed, both forestry and fishing, 
as. industries, are in decline. 





their present capacity, 
World War II timber was being im- 


ported from Finland and the Baltic | 


countries. Although reforestation 1s 
under way at last, seedlings planted 
now cannot be harvested before the 
turn of the century in this far-north- 
ern latitude. The herring catch, 
which went over a million tons for 
an all-time record in 1956, dropped 
to 70,000 tons in 1961. 


ae increase in overall pro- | 
duction: for 1960 was about 6.5 per- | 
= cent, and it is estimated that half of | 


"From 1959 to 1960 the num- | 


imports 


twentieth | 


Nor- | 
wegian forests cannot supply the | 
paper and pulp industries even for | 
and before | 


Herring | 


fishermen last season reported vast | 
Russian fishing fleets in the seas of | 


Norway, “representing an obstacle 
to the operations of other herring 
fishers.” 


Fish biologists predict a steady de- 
cline of cod in the coastal waters; the 
annual catch of sardines has reached 


_ its limit; and the whale catch has 
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What attracts ducks to the Hollow is our 
spillings of fine grains and cool, iron-free 
water. But what keeps them here is our 







CHARCOAL | 
MELLOWED | 


quiet, unhurried way of life. You see, we D 
still make old-fashioned Tennessee whiskey 

just the way Jack Daniel always did. DROE 
That calls for slowly Charcoal Mellowing Ò 
it to a sippin’ smoothness. And that BY DROP 


“extra blessing” takes too much care and 


patience for much bustling around. 
© 1961, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., inc. 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY « 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
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“Tt. was as true,” said Dickens’ Mr. 
Barkis, “as taxes is. And nothing’s 
truer than them.” 

_ And true as taxes themselves is the 
ct that nobody ` likes paying them. 
hat's why we're happy we can tell 
ou about one way to make money 
id. void—quite. Jeg pay 












T} e way, of course, is through in- 
vestment in Municipal Bonds—the 
obligations. of state and municipal 
governments and other governmen- 
I authorities. 7 The i income of such 
curities is not. subject to Federal 
ncome tax. = and is usually exempt 
ù state income tax, in the state 





hat's- „more, municipal bonds 
by and large, an investment 
nd in soundness only to securi- 
es of the Federal Government 


“If you're . interested in the possi- 
bility of increasing your income 
ithout i Increasing your income tax 
.. our Municipal Bond Depart- 
ment is at your service. Its staff is 
ble, informed, and ~ again like 
arkis—willing. And “when a man 
s he's willin’,” said Mr. Barkis, 
it's Sas much as to say, that a man’s 
aiting for a answer.” 

“May we hear from you? 


Smith, Barney & Co. 
n Members New York Stock Exchange 

and other leading exchanges 
= 20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
se 529 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y, 
a PHILADELPHIA « CHICAGO 
es ae Boston © SAN FRANCISCO 
a ‘Albany. r Allentown * Cleveland « Dallas 

i Hartford « . Milwaukee + Minneapolis 
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Report o on n Norway 


Norway appeared to be considering 
withdrawing from the whaling con- 
vention last year but has not yet 
done so. Employment in_ fishing 
since 1948 had shown a decrease of 
29 percent, according to the Novem- 
ber, 1960, Fishery Census, dropping 
from 85,500 to 61,000 in twelve 
years. Last year the Storting appro- 
priated five million kroner (about 
$700,000) for unemployment-relief 
work, primarily for Norway’s idle 
fishermen. 


New industries 

Fish and forests are resources 
which accounted for about 70 per- 
cent of Norway’s exports before 
World War II. The government 
believes that if the Norwegian econ- 
omy is to expand, the further devel- 
opment of cheap electric power is the 
answer. Of an estimated potential 


| of 130 billion kilowatt-hours, Norway 


has so far developed only 31 billion 
kilowatt-hours. With more electric 
power, Norway can continue to ex- 
pand production of strategic metals 
at a competitive price, even though 
some of the ores will have to be 
imported. 


A second major industry in which 
substantial growth is hoped for is the 
more traditional one of shipping, 
in which Norway now ranks fourth 
in the world. By midyear 1961, Nor- 
way’s merchant fleet had increased 
from less than three million tons in 


1945 to well over eleven million tons. 


Contracts already placed by Nor- 
wegian shipowners for the next four 
years total another three million 
tons. 


On December 19, a new three-year 
trade agreement was signed with the 
U.S.S.R., calling for increased im- 
port quotas of Soviet automobiles, 
machinery, and pulpwood. Because 
only 3 percent of Norway is under 
cultivation, bread grains are im- 
ported, including 75,000 tons of 
Russian wheat and 30,000 tons of rye 
annually. 


Norway and the Soviet Union 


Norway’s relations with the Soviet 
Union underwent enormous strain 
last year after thirteen years of 
comparatively smooth sailing. The 
aggravating factors were Russia’s 
attempts to reorganize the United Na- 





ore Dag ‘Hattinarkjbld, | 


Russia’s callous omission of any mes- 
sage of sympathy upon the occasion 
of the Secretary-General’s tragic 
death in September, the resumption 
of Soviet thermonuclear testing, and 
the Soviet note of October 30 calling 
for talks between Finland and the 
U.S.S.R. for a mutual defense pact. 
Great though the outcry was against 
the Soviet bomb tests, the Russian 
note to Finland proved the greater 
shock and caused the most concern. 
It served to stiffen Norway’s attitude 
of defense and to unify its people. 


Said Morgenbladet, “The Soviet 
note to Finland has by one stroke 
flung Scandinavia into the cold war’s 
vortex.” Morgenposten grimly ob- 
served, “If the Soviet wants bases in — 
F inland, it will take them. Ifit wants 
troops in Finland, it will have them 
there. Finland is alone. We can 


only hope the threats will not. mater, ; 


rialize, but if they do, our country’s — 
position will be imperiled as well. 
Norway is not alone. We are a mem- 
ber of the NATO defense organiza- 
tion. This is reassuring, but it in- 
volves CORSE Hens too.” TE 


The ‘tohligations” of course, re- 
ferred to the possibility that NATO 
might stock atomic weapons and 
offer tactical warheads for the de- 
fense of Norway. Although 95 per- 
cent of the Norwegians supported the 
Labor government’s policy to stock 
such weapons if attacked or threat- 
ened with attack, the vociferous 5 
percent, 
People’s Party and the Communists, 
appeared certain to weaken Nor- 
way’s role in NATO by setting up 
roadblocks in the path of defensive 
policy decisions. More than any 
other segment of the Norwegian 
population, students. from | seven- 
teen to twenty-four. years of age — 
appeared intimidated by the bomb | 
tests and the note. 


In spite of friction between Oslo 
and Moscow, Norwegians and Rus- 
sians far to the north went briskly 
ahead with plans for a fence along 
thirty-five kilometers of the Russian 
border in order to stop reindeer from 
wandering over to the Russian side. 


The shifting culture 


Before Norway achieved inde- 
pendence from Sweden in 1905, the 
country had undergone centuries of 


representing the Socialist 


eet dominated dating back to the black | 
death, when the old royal dynasty 
became extinct. The language was 
greatly influenced by Danish during 
the four hundred years Norway was 
politically tied to Denmark, and the 
Norwegian written language gradu- 
ally became completely Danish. To- 
day Norway has two official written 
languages, ‘“‘book tongue,” the idiom 
dominating literature, newspapers, 

and magazines; and “land tongue,” 
evolved by the nineteenth-century 
poet Ivar Aasen, which is taught in 
the schools but is not widely used, 
except in the rural areas. 


The existence of two languages is 
only one sign of Norway’s long fight 
to: preserve its national culture and 
tO aaintain. independence from for- 

eign domination. In spite of all, 
ie foreign influence is mounting. 
i American motion pictures and Ameri- 
can rock-and-roll music have cap- 
tured the teen-age psyche. With Eng- | 
lish noy -being taught in the public 
om the sixth grade on, there 
emming the tide, no satisfying 
< thes emand for entertainment of the 

Elvis Presley and Debbie Reynolds 

order. From the North Cape to 

Lindesnes in the south, American 

films and pop music have grappled 

with. the traditional culture and 
toppled it. 


















_ The legitimate theater, though ac- 
tive in Oslo and subsidized by the 
nment, is not outstanding. The 
A st successful of the plays are trans- 

lations of American Broadway hits. 

There are no native dramatists to 

speak of, and the golden days of 

Ibsen and Björnson, of excitement in 

the theater, show no signs of reviv- 

ing. Similarly, no living Norwegian 
novelist so far displays the power 
such as was found in the work of 

Knut Hamsun or Sigrid Undset. 

Perhaps the cold war has had its 

chilling effect on literature. 





The graphic and plastic arts, on 
the other hand, are flourishing. 
Handicrafts have achieved new sig- |. 
nificance. Out of the Norse heritage 
there has come a new interest in the 

O- design, manufacture, and display of 
fine glass, jewelry, and furniture. 
. These products find a ready market 
- Norwegian public whose taste 
coming more and more highly 
The Norwegian eye for 
and utility was never more 


at te 
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Tree cavities need 
scientific care too... 


Treatment for the average tree cavity appears 
deceptively simple to the unscientific eye, cer- 
tainly less formidable than a cavity in a human 
tooth, yet the problem is fundamentally the 
same. To heal properly, it must be cleaned and 
protected against further decay and wound 
diseases. Expert technique is essential and the 
filling used must adhere properly, withstand 
the weathering of the elements and be suffi- 
ciently flexible to become part of the tree. 


There is no substitute for science. When you 
entrust your trees to Bartlett care, you enjoy 
the full assurance that they are in scientifi- 
cally-trained hands and protected by scientific 
techniques. You eliminate _ 
guesswork and costly mis- 
takes. Call your Bartlett rep- 
resentative today and let him 
show you how the Bartlett way 
—the scientific way—is the 
economical way. 





Home Office, 2770 Summer Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, North Stamford, Conn. | 
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he limits of defense 





The Limits af Defense” by Arthur 
Waskow (F ebruary Atlantic) is a 
aR in ee — and 





ment and wishful thinking & as we are, 
80. ee i a chance spat 


| ie = we can pee T will 
en them, not us. 


we need not concede them the 
vantage of playing the game their 
y and by their rules, when our 
y and our rules have got us fur- 
r, faster, along the road of human 
venture. Challenge them on our 
nds! As Waskow points out, 
ely the variety of private and 
te enterprises the Western world 
amiliar with is a source of experi- 
nce for us to draw on which the 
oviets lack. Í 

- Waskow’s is a voice to cheer us. 
-Let us hear more from him — and 
-Jet us listen. 








J. R. NursaLL 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 







Neither side_ 
an defeat the other in open conflict, 


“Arthur, I. Waskow’s article “The 
imits. of “Defense,” in part describ- _ 


ing the author’s proposed “Path to 
Disarmament,” will undoubtedly be 
of permanent value as a compact 
catalogue of every impractical gim- 
mick suggested by American dis- 
armament commentators since the 
awesome dangers of our post-war 
world were first recognized. 

The clarity of the author's pre- 
sentation of these many suggestions 


should serve adequately to expose 


the fatal weaknesses of each, as well 
as those of his general proposition 
that “the primary goal of American 
policy should be the adoption . . 
of a world law against... any 
weapon above the level of small 
arms.” 

The mistaken assumption that 
armaments cause wars and that man- 
kind’s safety can best be sought in 
disarmament should not be allowed 
to divert the energies of those who 
would work for improvement in 
world order. 

Surely that improvement will not 
result from. mechanistic disarma- 
ment schemes, however intricate, 
nor from the breeding of those rather 
unlifelike “neutral men” advocated 
by Mr. Waskow to form the staffs of 
the international civil service and 
ad hoc neutral private corporations. 

ARTHUR Ricci 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Sir: 

Arthur I. Waskow’s “The Limits 
of Defense” is about the best reading 
I have enjoyed in a long time. I 
wish that this article could be made 
into pamphlets and. distributed to 
every member of Congress, to super- 
intendents of schools and universi- 
ties, to church groups; in fact, to all 


areas where the appeal. to reason. ‘and 2 
common sensé would. best serve our 
national and international aims. 


© Monica THOMPSON 


South. PO Mass. = l 


SIR: 
Mr. Waskow’s objection to the 

Defense Department's use of the 

“Mix” concept in our defense poli- 7 


calculated risk that one war level Hiss 
not lead to’ another, or to even more 
terrible effects. Failure to do so will 
lead to either surrender or unreal- 
istic attempts at disarmament in a 
nuclear era. 

As President Kennedy has so aptly 
remarked, “The professor is ever 
there [at the university] but I am 
here and I am responsible for getting 
the job done.” | 
WILLIAM J ere 

Mobile, Ala. 


Segregation and the schools 


SIR: a 
The views of Agnes E. Meyer in © 
“Slums and Schools” (February At- 
lantic), in defense of Dr. Conant’s 





book Slums and Suburb sy are See fa. 


in regard to- public school segrega- 


tion. She agrees with Dr. Conant 


that the justices of the Supreme 
Court in Brown v. Board of Ed. “ap- 
pear to have expressed no view as to 
whether the pupils in a completely 
Negro school are deprived of equal 
educational opportunity if they are 
not assigned solely because of their 
race.”’ 

It is true that the narrow issue 
before the Court in 1954 was whether 


segregation of children in public 


schools solely on the basis of race 


















When you help ...we can hel 


Help Red Cross and you help people ... people across the street and people | vs 








across the world. People always look to Red Cross as a source of aid and care 
and comfort in time of disaster. They look to Red Cross to supply much needed 


blood during illness or surgery. They look to Red Cross as a vital link with their 





sons and husbands in service. Whenever the world is beset by war, disease or 





disaster, Red Cross moves with a mercy from which all men may draw comfort. 





To meet these human needs, Red Cross looks to its only source of help—you. 











za ‘produced inequality a education. 
However, an analysis of the ration- 
valle of: the opinion (347 U.S. 483) 
pindicates that the Court did. recog- 
“nize that lack of intermingling of the 
| | races ‘within: the educational proc- 
Jess; as well-as the denial of the ability 
“to. study, engage in discussions, and 
| exchange views with other students, 
does indeed impair the educational 
process itself. The harmful effect 
on children is the same, whether 
caused directly by state law condon- 
ing segregation or, more subtly, as 
in the North, by neighborhood dis- 


(regular price $3.00) 


. .. Separation,’ because of the 
neighborhood in which the children 
live, is “no evidence of an inequal- 
ity of education” is to ignore the 
plain and simple fact that learning 
to live, work, and cooperate with 
different peoples — in short, broth- 
erhood -— is essential to the mental 
and emotional development of ma- 
ture individuals and to a free society. 


STANLEY A. COHEN 
Chicago, Hi. 


Eichmann and the conscience 


SIR: 

You will forever have a very warm 
spot in my heart for the publication 
of Martha Gellhorn’s article ‘“‘Eich- 
mann and the Private Conscience” 
in the February Atlantic. Miss Gell- 
horn almost paraphrases the feelings 
that | have experienced about the 
subject of the Nazi crimes in the 
last sixteen years. 

Let me explain. I am half Ger- 
man, half American, and spent the 
war years in Stuttgart, Germany, 
until February, 1945, when I was 
lucky, and young enough to have the 
disposition to flee in protest against 
youth programs and take sanctuary 
in Switzerland. I had the help of 
friends, and no problems materially, 
and eighteen months later I was 
handed my American passport, giv- 
ing me free leave to come to the 
United States as a derivative Ameri- 
can. But in those eighteen months in 
Switzerland I saw and heard on a 
_ woodcuts and 21 full color pages; elegant gold- small personal scale what Miss Gell- 
- embossed, alcohol-proof, red hard cover. Any | y l 

season’s most welcome gift! horn saw and heard at Nuremberg 


PUSE THIS HANDY Couponi-—, 24 in Israel. 
Miss Gellhorn has much bravery 


Mr. Boston Distiller inc. ; i 
in speaking clearly, freely, and in not 






















ma Mr. AAT 


ARTENDER'S GUIDE 


“new, revised edition 


“Own the world’ s most popular, most 
-authoritative book an mixed drinks for 
every taste and occasion. The Old Mr. 
Boston Deluxe Official Bartender's 
Guide is used by professional bartend- 
Vers everywhere, is indispensable to the 
“exacting host and hostess. Just look at 
“all the information it gives you: 

© 753 recipes for every imaginable kind of drink, from A 
{Abbey Cocktail} to Z (Zombie) « Special section on the 
Martini (almost 100 variations!) + How to mix a perfect 
‘drink every time « Party planning guide (how much for how 
manyt} + Basic 12items for a well-equipped bar + The right 
-glass— how to choose it, chillit, frost it e Liquor dictionary 
{what is shoe gin?) 


Ws 160 chock-full pages with 157 Early-American 


Dept. AM, 1010 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Here’s my check for $.......0.605, Please send avoiding the emotion-arousing is- 
Meerssen aa Bartenders Guides @ $1.00 each. sues. I have attempted several times 
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_a book about this last war and the 
_way the German people looked and 
behaved, and about what seemed to 
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tricting. To say that “the fact of 





good andl kind about “their feelings : 
and actions in victory and in defeat, 
But then E ‘would think about this 
most monstrous crime against hu- 
manity, and the loss to humanity 


through it, and drop my pen in 
shame. | 
Mrs. Sicrip R. McPuerson 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
SUR: 


Miss Gellhorn has made one grave 
omission that is germane to any dis- 
cussion of the Eichmann trial. That 
omission is the question of the right 
of the government of Israel to try 
Colonel Eichmann, and of the legal- 
ity of Colonel Eichmann’s arrest and 
subsequent kidnaping. I have re- 
spect for the necessity of absolute 
adherence to the well-defined rules 
of legal procedure. I fear those who 
violate these rules as much as I fear 
those of Colonel Eichmann’s breed. 

Ricuarp D. WuissEn. 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Sir: 


Never before have I read anything 
so powerfully written as Martha 


Gellhorn’s “Eichmann and the Pri- 


vate Conscience.” I feel privileged oS 

to have had the opportunity to read- 
her article. 

Heren T. Scorr 

Chicago, He. 


SIR: 

Miss Gellhorn’s condemnation of 
Eichmann’s war killings, yet immedi- 
ate approval of his murder, reveals a 
prejudiced and conveniently incon- 
sistent conscience. 


MUREL PILLSBURY 
Portland, Me. 


SIR: 

Martha Gellhorn is right to in- 
clude us all in the commission of this 
crime and to blame our conscience- 
less indifference to the agony of 
millions of humans., 

Epwarp L. YORDAN 
Saddle River, N. F. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Five weeks’ nolice is necessary to 
effect changes of address. Please give 


old as well as new address, preferably 
supplying actual address label from 
your copy. Send all changes lo THE 
ATLANTIC, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 
1 6, Mass. 








A PENNY is worth about one cent in U. S. 
currency, but is about twice as big. 
Twelve English pennies make a shilling. 
The rate of exchange is highly favorable 
today. You can actually spend two grand 
weeks in Britain for under $200. 





SHILLING. Equal to 14¢. (Slang: a “hop. ) 
Twenty-one shillings make a “guinea,” 
which is so aristocratic that there isn't a 
coin or banknote for it at all. You can 
do a lot with one shilling—see the Crown 


Jewels, or visit Hampton Court. 


Tourist’s 


Guide to British 


Money 


(Take it with you when you go) 


FLORIN. A two-shilling piece—28¢. The 
first florins were minted in Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign and were known as “God- 
less florins,” due to the omission of the 
usual Latin initials signifying “by the 
Grace of God” after the Queen’s name. 


20 SHILLINGS 


equal £1 (ONE POUND) 








SIXPENCE. The silver sixpence is the 
equivalent of 7¢, and a delightful little 
coin it is. The slang word for sixpence is 
“tanner.” Traveling by rail in Britain can 
cost less than 3¢ a mile. And bus travel 
works out at about 2¢ a mile. 





HALF-CROWN. Iwo shillings and sixpenc 
—OFr 35¢. loday, for only a half-crow1 
you can visit almost any of 450 castle 
and mansions now open to the public 
Stately homes like Blenheim Palace 
Luton Hoo and Glamis Castle. 


ONE POUND. Equivalent of $2.80. There 
a bill for this—also for ten shillings. Bt 
U. S. law won’t let us show either. Th 
British slang for a pound is “quid.” Ca 
it what you like, it buys you a fine se; 
at the theater. Note: There’s a Scottis 
shilling in our picture. It has only on 


lion on its crest. Can you spot it? 


For free “Travellers Guide to Britain,” see 
travel agent or write to Box 430, British Tra 
Assn. In New York—680 Fifth Ave.; In Los A 
geles—606 S. Hill St.; In Chicago—39 So. LaSai 
St.; In Canada—90 Adelaide St. West, Toront 






eel 


: Emptying the ash tray—one of the few 
_maintenance jobs on Ford-built cars 
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ES 
Roy 


Another reason why Ford Motor Company cars are quality built. Its amazing how little attention 
they need. Standard on many of our cars are self-adjusting brakes, 6,000-mile intervals between 
oil changes and minor lubrications, and intervals of 30,000 miles or more between major lubrica- 
tions, as well as life-of-the-car transmission fluid. These are just a few of the service-saving features 
pioneered by Ford Motor Company in its determination to free you from car cares. They add up to the 
fact that our cars are quality built to last longer, need less care, and retain their value better. 


PRONLICTS OF l G-,* MOTOR COMPANY FORD: Falcon. Fairlane. Galaxie THIINDFRRIRN 
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rinc the last fifteen years, coal-mine opera- 
lave systematically destroyed a broad moun- 
1 egion lying within five states — Ken- 
nnessee Virginia, West Virginia, and 
srocess which produces huge and 
srofits for a few industrialists, the 
n Appalachians are literally being ripped 
shreds, and eventually every taxpayer from 
N ine to Hawaii will have to pay the cost of flood 
i ontrol and soil reclamation in this strip-mining 
30m ounding the deepening tragedy is the 
ee iat the TVA, which the Congress established 
ac for the benefit of one backward Southern region, 
has become a full-fledged partner in the devasta- 
tion of another. 
_. Experts in the Bureau of the Census have esti- 
mated that by the end of this century the popula- 
` the. United States will have doubled. If 
- ediction is accurate — and in the past such 
-estimates have erred on the conservative side — 
in only a little more than a generation hence, some 
350 million people will earn their living, find 
shelter, and seek recreation on the same land area 
ag million now isk Such a Prospect imposes 





















“RAPE OF THE APPALACHIANS. i 


Harry M. Caupme, a a legislator from the Cumberland Phileas speaks | 
e savage destruction of the mountain region by the strip miners. He tells d 
e ruthlessly g gouging away the mountainsides in their search for cheap coal 
-and of the ambiguous role of the TVA in this devastation of America’s natural deny. 






























way on a er) seale, will, in my opinion, : 
the judgment of history to brand. our “Bene! at 
criminally irresponsible. = ae 

Though the situation has oe ae: little pub 
licity, it has not gone wholly. unnoticed Tey official 





Secretary. Stewart Udall told ; a group at t Louisville. 
that the problem is as serious as the soil erosion- 
crisis which led to federal legislation in the thirties. 
He said that the federal eens might have o 
take control over strip mining. à g 

The Cumberland Plateau region of eastern. and: 
southeastern Kentucky i is typical « of the entire coal- 
field. Developments in the separate states fol- 
lowed the same general pattern, differing only in | 
time and degree. In all these states the physical 
terrain is roughly similar, and the people are 
drawn from the same ancient English, Scotch, and. 
Irish stock which settled along the tobacco toasts, 
long before the Revolution. , 

The settlers who poured into eastern kanay 
after the Revolution found a rugged but lovely- 
wilderness. Hills ranged from altitudes of a few- 
hundred feet near the mouth of the Big Sand 
River to more than four thousand feet in 
Black Mountain. The valleys were na 
twisting, and the whole surface was co\ 








“dense growth of trees. Unknown toth he OF 
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ers, the hills were striated with rich veins of bitu- 
minous coal, and other veins lay beneath the hills 
and under the river bottoms. 

Until a decade after the Civil War, the moun- 
taineers survived in almost complete isolation. 
Virtually without schools, churches, or roads, they 
lived as hunters and farmers. They were unaware 
of the great industrial revolution occurring in the 
rest of the country and totally ignorant of its im- 
plications for their coal-filled hills. Though parties 
of geologists from Louisville, Cincinnati, and 
Pittsburgh occasionally visited them and dug for 
coal samples, the mountaineers attached little 
significance to their hills. Thus, when coal buyers 
from the East came to the tiny county seats and 
announced their willingness to pay gold for coal 
~ Jands, they found multitudes of eager sellers. The 

coal veins had never benefited the highlander or 
-chis family. Hence, he regarded them as worthless 
vand thought himself lucky to find a buyer for them 
at any price. 
-= The mountaineer was putty in the hands of the 
_ Eastern capitalists. Broad-form deeds conveyed 
~ not only the seams of coal “in, on and underlying” 
his. land, but “all oil and gas, all stone and slate, 
all water and all mineral substances of every 
character, and all combinations of the same what- 

-goever.”” The deeds also contained long covenant- 
‘ing clauses which granted to the coal companies 
= and their “successors and assigns forever” the 
_ right to remove the minerals by any means “‘neces- 
_. sary or convenient.” The contracts ended with a 
_ catchall provision which absolved the mining 
companies of all damages that might be sustained 
by the landowners by reason of mining operations. 
-When railroads were built in the region immedi- 
ately preceding World War I, and mining com- 
menced, a torrent of litigation struck the courts. 
“Mountaineers and coal companies sued to deter- 
‘mine their respective rights, and with chilling 
uniformity the courts ruled in favor of the corpora- 
© tions. T he deeds were fully sustained. By them, 
the courts said, the land had been dedicated to the 
coal industry, and neither the seller nor his de- 
scendants could complain when new technological 
developments made possible mining practices 

which were undreamed of when the deeds were 
signed. | 

In due time the courts ; sanctioned strip mining 
as having been authorized by the covenants. The 
mineral-owning corporations. had acquired the 
coal underlying some 90 percent of the land in the 
plateau, and the court rulings in effect authorized 
the corporations to remove their coal by methods 
which totally destroy the usefulness of the surface 
without compensation for either the land or im- 
- provements placed on it by the mountaineer. And 
zs this though most of the minerals were sold for only 
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fifty cents per acre and practically n none ote more 
than five dollars per acre. Thus, the region was 
placed at the mercy of men who, in our ane can 
profit vastly from ruining it... 

By 1950, decades of underground mining had 
left hundreds of worked-out ridges in the southern 
highlands. Most of the coal had been removed 
from these mountains, but in each of them valu- 
able filaments of the mineral remained. on the 
outer edges of the seams. These barriers of outcrop 
coal were fifty to seventy-five feet wide and had 
been left intact in an effort to stabilize the moun- 
tains so that the coal deep inside could be recov- 
ered by conventional tunnel-and-pillar methods. 
However, in most instances the coal in the barriers 
could not have been withdrawn from the inside, 
because such outcrops nearly always have a roof 
of crumbly stone which cannot be supported. The 
engineers turned to opencut mining as a device for 
extracting the remnants of the coal veins. 

So it was that strip mining, that bane of the _ 
flatland coalfields, came to the southern moun- 
tains. It had already desolated thousands of acres 
in western Kentucky and eastern Illinois, where 
the earth is as level as a tabletop. Its evil effects 
were to be immensely magnified on the precipitous 
slopes of the Appalachian Mountains. 


Sas MINING in mountainous regions was rarely 
feasible prior to a dozen years ago. The earth- 
moving machines were not powerful enough, nor 
had market conditions been favorable to such 
activities. But by 1950 the situation had changed. 
A technological revolution had spawned a vast 
array of diesel-powered steel monsters capable of 
efficiently reducing a.timber-clad mountain to 
loose rubble. The thickest seams were nearing 
exhaustion, and recurring wage increases in the 
unionized pits had caused the restive operators to 
seek alternatives for their costly armies of under- 
ground workmen. 

These factors made surface mining increasingly 
profitable. It began with a few modest operations 
designed primarily to test the technique in its new 
setting, and expanded rapidly. Today it produces 
a substantial part of the coal removed from the 
southern field. 

A stripper’s machinery consists of a couple of 
bulldozers, a power shovel, an air compressor, and 
a pneumatic drill. Operation of these machines 
takes only a few men. To their wages are added 
those of a night watchman and two or three la- 
borers, and the crew is complete. 

With these men and machines, the operator 
first carves a road from the nearest highway up the 
hillside to the coal seam. The bulldozers follow 

















the seam around the hillside, uprooting the timber 
-and scraping off the soil until the vertical coal face 


-iş uncovered. Then the dirt is cleared from the 


sloping mountainside above to expose the over- 
lying rock. Rows of holes are drilled in the rock 
and are tamped with explosives. Most of the dirt 
and rock is blasted violently down the hillside. 
The bulldozers then shove the remainder of the 
shattered overburden down the steep slopes. By 
this method a sheet of coal several feet thick, forty 
_or fifty feet wide, and half a mile long can be ex- 


© posed within a few days. 


=- Next, holes are drilled in the coal, and small 
charges of dynamite loosen thousands of tons of 
the mineral, leaving it available for the shovel’s 
big dipper. A number of trucks are hired to haul 


E i it away to the processing tipple. 
< -This method of recovery is vastly cheaper than 


shaft or drift mining. Six or eight men so em- 
ployed can dig more coal from the outcrop than 
five or six times their number can mine under- 
ground. The bulldozers, shovels, and drills are 
expensive, but not more so than their subterranean 
ounterparts.. A strip-mining outfit can produce a 
“ton of coal for little more than half the cost im- 
~ posed on a competitor in the deep pits. 

The devastation wrought by opencut mining in 
mountainous terrain must be seen to be believed. 
Masses of jumbled rubble are dislodged. The thin 
layer of fertile topsoil goes first, and then the trees 
that find sustenance in it. The sterile subsoil, 
‘stone, and slate follow. As the cut extends deeper 
into the hillside, the process is repeated again and 
again. Sometimes the high wall, the perpendicular 


a bank above the cut, rises ninety feet, but a height 


f forty to sixty feet is more often found. In a 


“single mile, hundreds of thousands of tons are cast. 


-Many ridges contain three to five veins. Since 
each can be stripped, a sloping surface can be 
converted to a steplike one. 

After the coal has been removed, huge quantities 
of the shattered mineral are left uncovered. Most 
seams contain sulfur, an impurity which, when 
wet, produces toxic sulfuric acid. This poison 
bleeds into the creeks, destroying vegetation, fish, 
frogs, and other stream dwellers. 

Strip mining is done largely in dry weather. In 
spring, summer, and fall the machines tear tire- 

-lessly at the mountains. In the hot sunshine the 
churned earth turns powder dry and the spoil 
banks lie soft and fluffy. Like monstrous aprons, 
the spoil banks extend downward from the cut- 
lines. Stones as large as army tanks are sent crash- 
ing through trees and undergrowth onto farm- 
lands and into creeks. Even in summer the nearby 
creeks take on a sallow hue after the slightest 
shower. People along their banks apprehensively 
eye the rising high walls above the dead and 

































THE RAPE OF THE APPALACHIANS 


blasted slopes. They remember other years, when _ 
flash floods pounded hillsides scratched by hoes 
and bull-tongue plows. | 

The rains of autumn flay the loose rubble, carry- 
ing thousands of tons of it onto the farmlands be- 
low. The runoff shaves inches from the surface — 
in almost instantaneous sheet erosion. Simul- — 
taneously it carves deep gullies. The rain becomes -~ 
more kindly, however, and eventually lessens its 
ravages by compacting the surface. Gradually 
the beating drops create a shell which affords con- 
siderable protection to the underlying soil. Then, 
in late November, the saturated spoil banks freeze. 
The ice pushes the dirt outward, leaving deep fis- ~ 
sures extending far underground. With warmer: 
weather the earth crumbles and skids downhill in 
tremendous landslides. The process is repeated 
until the displaced soil reaches the stream beds. = 

Within a few years after the strip operator has 
slashed his way into the hillside, the elements hav 
carried away most of his discarded overburden. 
The dirt has vanished, leaving expanses of brown 
sandstone and slabs of gray slate. A few clusters 
of broom sage and an occasional sycamore take 
root and struggle to survive. A well-watered and 
once verdant land has been turned into a desolate 
waste. 

Initially the strippers worked only in the out- > 
crop of exhausted mines. The coal auger made its 
appearance as a method of removing that portion: wee 
of the coal which could not be reached by strip- _ 





EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS ONE YEAR AFTER PLANTING 
Photograph by Billy Davis courtesy of Louisville COURTER-JOURNAL. 
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ping. The auger is a gigantic drill which bores 
back into the coal seam, spewing out huge quanti- 
ties of the mineral with each turn of the screw. 
The augers range from seventeen inches to six feet 
in diameter, and the point of the drill may eventu- 
ally extend some seventy yards into a hill. 

After the already disemboweled hills were 
stripped and augered, the big bits moved into vir- 
gin ridges and began to rend seams which had 
never felt a pick. Under such circumstances, the 
bulldozers gouge out only enough of the over- 
burden to expose the coal. Then the boreholes 
follow one another in a procession along one side 
of the meandering ridge. When the end of the 
ridge is reached, the boring continues on the other 
side of the mountain, the holes extending toward 
_ those drilled from the first side. A six-foot auger 
-turning uninterruptedly can load fifteen tons of 
coal in a single minute. If the fleet of trucks can 
keep. pace with the bulldozers and augers, the 
profits are fabulous. 

Strip and auger mining have one real advantage 
over conventional methods. They eliminate the 
need for men to go into a hill. The perils of slate- 
fall and fire do not pursue the surface workman; 
obut nothing else can be said in defense of the 
process. 

‘Augering in virgin ridges is fantastically wasteful 
-of coal. Rarely do the bits extend into the moun- 
tain more than a quarter of its width. If the bor- 
ing proceeds from both sides, a solid block is left 
in the center of the ridge which contains at least 50 
percent of the original tonnage. When allowance 
is made for the space left between the auger holes 
and over and under them, another 25 percent of 
the seam’s content is unretrieved. Competent 
mining engineers have testified that such a project 
is highly successful if 20 percent of the total coal is 
removed. Unfortunately, when the ridge has been 
| augered on both sides it is no longer possible to 
"mine the remaining coal by conventional methods. 


a . The boreholes are so close together that they leave 
-> no pillars of sufficient thickness to support the roof. 


Within a few years after air is admitted into the 
seam, the remaining coal begins to crumble, and 
the weight of the overlying rock and soil crushes 
the thin walls between the holes. The coal in the 
interior is thus sealed against the outside world. 
| Even if the problem of access is solved by leaving 
_. occasional entry places, there are other difficulties. 
o Tunnel-and-pillar mining requires ventilation as 
well as roof support, and if a reliable air supply is 
to be maintained at the working places, an outer 
wall of coal some twenty-five to forty feet wide 
must be preserved around the entire mining area. 
If this is pierced or is allowed to crack, the precious 
oxygen will escape. Thus, if an entry is made, it 
must operate within the confines of the outer pillar, 
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following the furthermost penetrations of the auger 
bits. When this indispensable safeguard is de- 
ducted, too little coal is left to justify the expense of 
mining it. The nation now has tremendous re- 
serves of coal; but in an age of rising population 
and increasing dependence on the products that 
chemistry can wring from fossil fuels, it is not 
prudent to permit the continued waste of so vital 
a resource. 


Ones cut strip mining does not always follow the 
meandering borders of the ridge. A different pro- 
cedure is used when the vein lies near the top of the 
hill. There the strippers blast and carve away the 
stone and soil overlying the coal, shoving it over 
the brink until the entire seam lies glistening in the 
sunlight. Such an operation can transform a 
razorback ridge into a flat mesa. After the strip- 
pers have departed and the rains and freezes have 
flayed the decapitated mountain for a season or 
two, it takes on an appearance not unlike that of 
the desolate tablelands of Colorado. But these 
man-made mesas lie in a rainy area, and the loose 
soil cloaking their slopes will not stay put. It melts 
away, only to reappear at countless places down- 
stream. 


I was a member of the Kentucky legislature Hef 


1954, when Governor Lawrence Wetherby pro- _ 
posed a mild control bill for the coal industry. 
Lobbyists for the mining companies descended on 
the state capitol by the score. Spokesmen for one 
company pointed out that it owned 5000 ridgeline 
miles which it proposed to strip and auger during 
the coming decade or two. An official of another 
corporation declared his company planned to 
work 1200 such ridgeline miles. A diluted version 
of an initially weak bill was passed, but successive 
governors have failed to enforce its mild provisions. 
For all practical purposes, the operators in the five 
states are permitted to conduct their affairs as they 
see fit. Little effort is made to reclaim the land, 
and, indeed, reclamation is virtually impossible 
once the surface has been so violently disturbed. 

Such reclamation statutes as have been enacted — 
require strippers to replant the acres they have 
ravaged. Conservationists generally recommend 
shortleaf or loblolly pines for the spoil banks and 
insist that a full year pass before planting. This 
delay allows the piled soil to settle enough so that 
the seedlings can take root. Ten years must elapse 
before trees growing in such impoverished earth 
reach the height of a man. In the meantime, the 
rains have carved the earth around their roots into 
deep gullies, and there is little left for their foliage 
to protect. 

Upper Beefhide in Letcher County, Kentucky, 
is a terrible example of the disaster that can befall 











result of sttip mining. The min- 
par -offered not even an apology for the 
cesses it had committed, but insisted that its 
a Mineral deeds empowered it to render the whole 

-region uninhabitable if it so desired. Before the 
valley was wrecked it comprised a voting precinct, 
and several hundred men, women, and children 
lived reasonably well within it. Eight years after 
the stripping ceased, three quarters of the popula- 
tion had moved away. Today a dozen old-age 
pensioners and a handful of children and their 
dispirited parents remain. 

The industry's impact on the relatively poor 
Southern states is incalculable. While mountain 
land is assessed for tax purposes at a low level, strip 
mining often eliminates it altogether from the tax 
rolls, The owners regard it as worthless and de- 
cline to pay taxes levied on it. As a result, the re- 
gion is deprived of desperately needed revenue for 
schools and other public facilities. Mud from the 
spoil banks congests creeks and ditch lines. Com- 
munities must bear the cost of dredging them, and 
-necessary road. construction and repairs must wait. 
A few months before this article was written, I 
discussed ¿ a huge stripping operation with the engi- 
-neer who was directing it. He was a veteran of 
nearly forty-five years’ experience, and he summed 
up his lifetime of work in these words: “When I 
came to this coalfield, most of the hills were cov- 
ered with fine timber, and all of them were full 
of top-grade coal. Since then we have gutted these 
old mountains and shaved ’em off clean. Now we 
are skinning ’em and cutting their heads off!” 





wince 1932, American taxpayers have lavished 
money. on reforestation, soil banks, and other con- 
servation schemes. The gray emanations from the 
dust bowls have been combated at untold expense. 
Billions have been spent to dredge the sand and 
mud which clog our streams. But what state and 
federal foresters have labored to accomplish, other 
government agencies have toiled with equal de- 
termination to undo. 

Until about 1953, the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity was a benevolent agency whose administrators 
gave every evidence of a wise dedication to public 
service. Conceived as an immense experiment in 
the rehabilitation of people and resources, the 
TVA accomplished genuine miracles. With its 
huge dams it disciplined rivers and creeks, re- 
straining their waters and permitting them to run 
off harmlessly. The same magnificent dams poured 
out cheap electricity which lighted homes and ran 
factories all through the valley of the Tennessee. 


Never before had an agency of government 


brought so many advantages to a population, while 
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at the same time bivadening rather than ame 
its liberties. | 7 
But in the last decade a change has come « over — 
the TVA. By degrees it changed direction, con-  —_- 
verting itself into a mammoth corporation which 
subordinated all other considerations to low costs 
and balanced budgets. The authority had brought 
into its domain more electric appliances and fac- 
tories than its falling water could propel. So, quite 
logically, Congress authorized it to build steam 
generators to produce electricity at a rate which 
would keep pace with the region’s factories and 
mills. It was calculated that the steam’ plants 
would burn millions of tons of coal: annually, and 
the coal industry was delighted by the prospect ofo 
such a fabulous new customer. : A 
In the electric-power industry, too, events he 
moved rapidly. It is no longer necessary to fee | 
the fires with fuel that is free of slate and dirt. In- 
the immense modern forced-draft furnaces, rela- 
tively cheap and low-grade coal can be burned — 
efficiently, and purchasing agents began buying by 
thermal units rather than by tons. This dovetailed 
precisely with the capacities of the strip and auger 
corporations, whose product inevitably contained 
sizable quantities of inert waste. The voracious 
furnaces of the TVA could devour their coal easily. 
Because of its tremendous fuel requirements, this 
great public corporation became the FORRAN, S 
of the burgeoning strip-mining industry. p 
On April 12, 1961, the TVA announced thatit 
had accepted bids to supply 16.5 million tons of 
Kentucky and Tennessee coal to its plants. One ` 
operator contracted to provide the fuel at only a- 
few cents above two dollars per ton. On the 
whole, the bids remained under three dollars per 
ton. Even at these fantastically low prices, the op- 
erators could expect to clear between seventy-five | 
cents and a dollar on the ton. It is doubtful 
whether the most thoroughly automated under- 
ground mine could produce the fuel at a cost of a 
less than three dollars per ton. o 
The TVA, mighty benefactor of the nue 
Valley, is subsidizing the destruction of the south- - 
ern mountains. Its furnaces have inspired private 
companies to build similar but smaller plants. 
Detroit, Chicago, New York, and many smaller 
cities have seen such installations arise on their 
borders, each of the colossal chimneys carrying 
into the atmosphere smoke from hundreds of tons 
of fuel daily. Meantime, strip and auger mining 
have grown to a rank of genuine importance, since 
only this branch of the industry can produce fuel 
cheaply enough to satisfy TVA and the private. 
power corporations, and at the same time earn a © 
profit. | 
TVA has boasted of its cheap and stable chaise 
schedule. Other producers of electric power have 
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struggled to remain reasonably close to its price 
level. Their consumers have been convinced by 
reams of slick advertising that in cheap electricity 
they receive the best bargain afforded by the 
American industrial machine. The truth is that 
cheap power is being bought at a tremendous hid- 
den and deferred cost which another generation 
will pay with compound interest. 

TVA’s involvement in the electric-power in- 
dustry is gigantic. Its steam plants are located at 
Colbert and Widows Creek, in Alabama, at Shaw- 
onee, Kentucky, and at Gallatin, John Sevier, 
Johnsonville, Kingston, and Watts Bar, in Tennes- 
see. Under construction is the Bull Run plant at 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee, where four and a quarter 
railroad gondolas of coal will be consumed each 
_ hour. When completed, the even bigger plant at 


oe ‘Paradise, Kentucky, will gulp millions of tons 


annually. This gargantuan industrial complex 
recently put into effect a rate schedule under 
which its ordinary homeowner customer will pay 
only $4.50 per month for electricity. But the agen- 
cy is: rapidly consuming the coal foundations on 


Gar k which. it stands. In order to raise a hedge around 


a its empire, it has commenced buying broad tracts 


s = of coal. 


In June, 1961, TVA’s general manager an- 


E nounced the- purchase of mining rights of 59,000 


acres of land i in eastern Kentucky and the obtain- 
ing of an option on 53,000 additional acres in 
northeastern Tennessee. These acquisitions add to 
the region’s other woes the specter of enormous 


strip mines owned and operated by the federal 
government. Inspired by the success of TVA, 
other large consumers have resorted to the same 
methods. Already both Bethlehem Steel and 
United States Steel are stoking their furnaces with 
coal ripped from the southern hills. 

A flight over the coal counties reveals long yel- 
low lines and vast sallow patches of sterile earth. 
Unless men find some way of repealing nature’ s 
laws, calamity cannot be long in coming. Appa- 
lachia is wet country, receiving an annual precipi- 
tation of more than forty-five inches. This water 
and gravity spell disaster for the towns and cities 
past which the rivers flow. 

Tronically, the crumbling mountains threaten 
the splendid lakes for the construction of which the 
TVA was created. Initially, engineers estimated 
these impoundments would enjoy a life-span of 
centuries, and in some cases, of millennia. But 
they assumed that the watersheds would be sta- 


bilized with vegetation. As stripping chews up the 


land from which the authority’s water is derived, 
it reduces by decades the usefulness of the lakes. 
If the nation’s rivers are to be subdued and its 
string of costly lakes preserved, the mountain 
slopes must be sheltered with foliage. Cheap power 
purchased by the ruin of vast land areas and the | 


silting up of our precious: complex of freshwater 


reservoirs will prove a costly bargain. indeed. The 
wrecking of the southern coalfield is a national 
problem, and unless a national solution is found 
for it soon, the harm will be irreparable. 


What tunes on the casual wind 


Will these ten shoots of leafy branches play, 


DAPHNE 


oo By Lynne Lawner 


An invasion. 


When night has invaded every crack and crevice of her body? — 
Shredded hair and harrowed fields 
That felt the slightest flutter of the air 


Now the sun daily rapes her, 


Now her lifted hands’ gnarled knuckles 


Hold off the oppressive sky, 


A foot’s fantastic flower 


Resisting rain. 


How did he wreak such changes, 
His own body frail as a girl’s? 
Now hers, hardened to a tree’s repetitive delicacies 





Suffers no human’s, 
Reproaches no god’s touch. 





KATHERINE -ANNE -PORTER 


The Making of a Novel 


By GLENWAY WESCOTT 


Novelist and critic whose first novel, THE GRANDMOTHERS, wor the 
Harper Prize of 1927 and commanded the instant liking of readers and 
reviewers, GLENWAY Wescott has been a close friend of Katherine 
Anne Porter's since 1932. Miss Porter’s novel sarr OF FOOLS is the 
April selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club, and in the appreciation 
which follows, Mr. Wescott has amplified the critique which he orig- 


inally prepared for its subscribers. 


i ENA had the pleasure of a long friendship 
with Miss Porter, I find it irksome to call her ‘‘ Miss 
Porter.” It has been mainly a comradeship of the 
literary life, and on that account perhaps, in con- 
versation and in correspondence, I often address 
her as ‘‘Porter.’? A host of her fellow writers and 
others speak of her and to her as ‘‘Katherine 
Anne,” with or without a basis of intimacy. Some- 
what like Jane Austen, or like Colette, she has an 
unassuming sort of celebrity that invites or in- 
spires friendliness. Let me now also take the fond 
informal tone, to celebrate the publication of her 
novel Ship of Fools, twenty years in the making. 

First, some facts: She was born on May 15, 1890, 
in Texas, in “‘soft blackland farming country, full 
of fruits and flowers and birds,” on the banks of a 
branch of the Colorado River denominated Indian 
Creek, small and clear, unimportant but unforget- 
table. She went to a convent school, perhaps 
more than one, and was an uneven student: A in 
history and composition and other subjects having 
to do with literature, but, she admits, ‘‘D in every- 
thing else, including deportment, which sometimes 
went down to E and stopped there.” 

She spent an important part of her girlhood in 
New Orleans, and afterward lived in New York 
City, Mexico City, Paris, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
andin more recent years, in upper New York 
state, southern California, Connecticut, and 
Washington, D. C. Prior to Ship of Fools, she pub- 
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lished five short novels or nouvelles, and approxi- 
mately twenty short stories (my count), and several 
dozen essays and criticisms and historical studies; 
quality always instead of quantity. She is an in- 
comparable letter writer, sparkling, poignant, and 
abundant, and a famous conversationalist. 

Now let me try to describe her: like many 
women accustomed to being loved, she dreads and 
disapproves of photographers, although in fact 
usually she has lent herself well to their tech- 
niques, and they have been on her side. I remem- 
ber one of her diatribes, some years ago, against 
a photographer and an interviewer, sent by one 
of the news weeklies, who, she said, had caught 
her unawares and committed a misrepresentation 
of her. In the photograph in question, when it 
appeared, she looked to me like Marie Antoinette 
young, her hair perfectly coiffed and powdered- 
looking, playing her typewriter as though it were a 
spinet. And it amazed me to note how skillfully 
she had been able to simplify the record of her life 
for the interviewer, also. 

She has a lovely face, of the utmost distinction 
in the Southern way; moonflower-pale, never sun- 
burned, perhaps not burnable. She is a small 
woman, with a fine figure still; sometimes very 
slender, sometimes not. Her eyes are large, dark, 
and lustrous, and they are apt to give one fond 
glances, or teasing merry looks, or occasionally 
great flashes of conviction or indignation. Her 
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voice is sweet, a little velvety or husky. In recent 
years she has familiarized a great number of 
appreciative fellow Americans with it, by means of 
reading and speaking engagements and phono- 
graph recordings. 


Ae three years on the hilltop in Connecticut 
appear to have been the crucial period in the com- 
position of Ship of Fools. In a letter dated April 26, 
1958, she described her life there: “I need to keep 
submerged in the same mood and state of mind 
for weeks at a time, very hard to explain to people 
who need a change and recreation every day, and 
sometimes several times a day. Of course I do 
a little baking, and I water the plants, and walk 
in the meadow, and even read a little now and 
then, mostly poetry, but I have stopped listening 
to music. I must keep silence.” 

Literary critics and historians have often re- 
marked the mighty contributions of the female sex 
to literature. For the most part those who have 
done the contributing have been spinsters, nuns, 
courtesans, invalids, a little exempt from the more 
distracting, exhausting aspects of womanhood as 
such. Katherine Anne, throughout her youth and 
middle age, led a maximum life concomitantly 
with her perfect, even perfectionist story writing. 
As I have remarked, she seems to like to simplify 
a part of the record of her existence for any sort 
of questioner. In fact, except for essentially pri- 
vate matters of love and marriage and ill health 
and economics, it really has been simple. And 
therefore I (and other friends), instead of concen- 
trating on ascertaining all the realities, the dates 
and the names and the locations and so on, have 
always interested myself in what might be called 
story material about her, somehow more charac- 
teristic than the mere biography. 

For example, when she was a girl, somewhere 
e in the South, she had to spend months and months 


© in a sanatorium with a grave pulmonary illness, 
< diagnosed as one of the baffling, uncommon forms 


of tuberculosis. She was too ill to have visitors. 
` Letters also evidently were overstimulating and 
< exhausting. Even books seemed not good for her; 
her reading had to be rationed, just a few pages at 
a time. Then it was discovered that the intense 
_ restlessness of her bright eyes, gazing at the ceiling, 
examining and re-examining the furniture, star- 
ing at the solitude, gave her a temperature. Her 
doctor therefore prescribed that a green baize 
cloth be placed over her face for an hour or two 
every morning and every afternoon, as one covers 
the cage of a canary bird when one doesn’t want 
it to sing. I feel convinced that if anything of the 
sort were done to me, I should give up the ghost, 





on account of the autosuggestion and the discour- 
agement. Not Katherine Anne! That was only 
the beginning of a lifetime of delicate health and 
indomitable strength. 

All this balance of physiology in her case, strong 
constitution, poor health, has mystified those who 
care for her. Perhaps the physicians whom she 
happened on here and there — “‘the pulse-takers, 
the stethoscope-wielders, the order-givers,” as she 
has called them — have been mystifiers in some 
measure, One of them, in upstate New York, 
told her that her trouble was all a matter of aller- 
gies, and when she inquired, “What allergies?”’, 
his answer was, “You're allergic to the air you 
breathe.” 

Another, in California, she wrote me, “set out 
to change my chemistry, which made him say 
tst, tst, after a very thorough going-over, and he 
aims to supply all my lacks and to suppress all 
my internal enemies. There is about the whole 
project something so blithely Californian that I 
cannot but fall in with it.’ 

Sull another, a young one in Cn 
pleased her by practicing “real materia medica,” 
and not saying anything at all about her state of 
mind or her nervous condition. She has always 
objected to having strangers, even specialists, fuss- 


ing around in her psychology, comparing them to` m 


the most disrespectful, disrupting type of cleaning 
woman. “They mess the place up; they don’t 
know where things belong or what goes with 
what.” 

One year at Christmastime, when she had been 
felled for ten days by some form of influenza and 
had been taking one of the sulfa drugs, she got up 
out of bed, though in mortal weakness, took a look 
at herself — prettily dressed, with “Sher hair in a 
curl or two,” with an expression on her face which 
she could not quite make out, ‘distinctly remote, 
disengaged, full of mental reservations’ — and 
then, in a longish letter, undertook to make clear 
to me her whole view of life. But it was unclari- — 
fiable, inexplicable, she had to admit, even to her- — 
self as she was living it, “because its truth or false- _ 
ness cannot be known ‘until the end.” a e 

Therefore, instead, she concluded. that. etter 
with an account of the medicines she. had been 
taking: “a fantastic row of apothecary’ S powders, 
pills, and potions, all of them in the most poison- 
ously brilliant colors, amethyst and sapphire and 
emerald and purple, each with its own mission of 
soothing or elevating the spirits, calming the heart 
or stimulating it, loosening the phlegm and tight- 
ening the nerves, stopping the cough and lowering 
the fever. 

“As for the sulfa, I have had to take a tablet 
every four hours for two nights and two days, and 
never once did my mind fail to wake me at the 





-> -right hour, on the hour, like a little radio station. 
<> Once I slept stubbornly, and was waked by a sharp 

-rapping at my door. It was four in the morning; 

< the whole house was asleep and quiet. I sat up in 

bed, knowing Who had done it.” 

It is hard to read this slight incident rightly, 
with its capitalized Who, suggestive of the com- 
missioning of Mozart’s never-finished Requiem 
by Whe ver Nise Was, a being never seen again, 

an But, stop and think, if 
cone that ‘rapper at Katherine Anne’s door at four in 
the morning had been Death, He would have 

f stayed his hand and let her sleep and skip the sulfa. 

coe UP at was in 1943; it is pleasant to think that the 

eae 8 greater’ part of Ship of Fools was written on time 

_.. borrowed from Him. 

- No doubt about it, there are warring forces in 

"i adhering Rane. Iv ie thar ber physique wearies 

of having to house a spirit so:strenuous and emo- 

tional, and now and then tries to expel it or to 

snuff it out? Or is it instinctive in her soul to keep 

F „punishing her body for not being superhuman, for 

n ot being ideal, for not being immortal? Neither 

eve er prevailed over the other; both have been 

icible.. Nothing has come of the great dichot- 
‘omy; o or, to be exact, literature has come of it. 

“Every force of instinct and every psychic evil 

in us,” she once wrote, “fight the mind as their 

| mortal enemy; but in this as in everything else, I 

-o -have known from the beginning which side I am 

-= on, and I am perfectly willing to abide by my first 

`+ choice until death; indeed I can’t do otherwise. 

For death it must be in the end, so far as the flesh 

is concerned; but what lives on afterward can be 

| nono able.” To wit, twenty-six works of fiction of 

ferent lengths, honorable and, I am sure, dura- 

hte and more to come. 

She lived in Mexico for a good while when she 
was young, and a number of the men who revo- 
lutionized that intense and artistic though primi- 
tive nation were her friends. She personally pub- 
licized the art of Diego Rivera and Covarrubias 
in New York and brought what may have been, 
as she remembers it, the first exhibition of Mexi- 
can-Indian crafts north of the border. One of the 
revolutionaries wrote a song about her, “La Pele- 
o rina,” which, I have heard tell, has become a folk 
song; little companies of boy singers, like boy 

scouts in a dream, sing it in the streets. Several 

stories in her first volume, Flowering Judas, softly 
resound with vocal music. 

Some years later, in Paris, she wrote another 
Mexican tale, a nouvelle in memoir form, Hacienda. 
It is a rarity in her lifework, in that it is all à clef; 
mainly a portrait of the great Russian film maker, 
Eisenstein, with others of note, helpers and hinder- 
ers of his work in Mexico, clustered around. It has 
a singularity of style also, somehow an outdoor 
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style, leafy and tendrilous, seeming to 
into a fabric without her usual touch; so 
sentences, with a warmth and animation 
her earlier writing. Bae 

Certainly it points toward Ship of d 
some mysterious reason, perhaps nothing 
timing in her life, her recollection of Mexic 
dently has lapsed less for her, subsided less, than 
that of other places she has lived. Flowering Juda: 
had an odd, almost painful dreaminess, with only 
present-tense verbs; and i in the first twenty pages of 
Ship of Fools, when the passengers are assembling 
and waiting to sail, as in “a little purgator t 
tween land and sea,” the half-Indian worlc 
to reach out after them, and it haunts 
volume, across the ocean, though its subject 
is mainly German and American. apa © 








Naw. to turn to another area of the legendry 
of Katherine Anne’s life, one which she has not 
perpetuated in any of her fiction: it used to be said 
that at an early age she had been in the movies. 
as a Mack Sennett bathing girl, along with Gloria 
Swanson and Mabel Normand ef al. Certainly- 
she was as good-looking as they, whether or not“ 
she could have performed as funnily. For some 
reason I never like to question or cross-questior 
her about things; but I once ventured to do 
about this. It was a matter of journalis i 
explained, not show business. Commissioned 
write an article for some newspaper or magaz 
she pretended briefly to be a comedienne for the 
sake of the realistic detail and local color. — 7 
Not so long ago, she had a try at earning her 
living by script writing. Her first Hollywood 
assignment was not so much to write as to be 
attached in an Egeria-like or muselike capacity 
to a famous producer, now dead. For a while 
this amused her; at least she sent back to the East- 
ern seaboard amusing reports of it. “One or the- 
other of us,” she reported — the producer had- 
another salaried writer also at his beck and call, 
perhaps more than one — “‘tosses a tiny shred of- 
an idea at him. He seizes it out of the air and — 
without stopping for breath constructs a whole 
scene. He then asks us what we think of it, and 
as we open our mouths to answer, he says, ‘It’s 
a wonderful scene. Now what else have you got 
in mind?’ And the thing is repeated; sometimes 
we just sit there for two hours.” What he had in ~ 
mind, or perhaps I should say, in the works, was ~ 
a film about Queen Elizabeth. n 
Presently she began to feel like “a fox with ne ae 
leg in a trap,” gnawing away at it; and by the o 
end of the thirteen-week stint contracted for in the 
first place, she had persuaded her famous man that 








she was not the inspirer he needed. A part of their 
maladjustment, she sensed, was the fact that he 
was a Christian Scientist, whereas she had been 
brought up a Roman Catholic. During the thir- 
teen weeks he had seemed deeply disapproving 
of the large salary that he or his studio had been 
paying her; but at the last, suddenly, she wrote, 
he “began to worry about my future. What on 
_. earth was I going to do now? where was I going? 
-. did I have any money? I was happy to be able 
a to tell him that I was relatively rich and wasn’t 
going anywhere.” 

In fact, she was relatively poor; apparently 
they had been paying her in Confederate money 
or fool’s gold or something. Not seeing any other 
solution for her practical problems just then, she 
transferred her talents to another studio, where 
she was put to work on a film about Madame Sans- 
--Géne. 

All her life, Katherine Anne has been bewitched 
by the hope of ceasing to be homeless, of settling 
somewhere and getting her books and manuscripts 
„and notebooks out of storage and within reach, 
_on shelves and in filing cabinets and in ring bind- 
ers. With the evanescent Western money she 
bought a small segment of mountain for a building 
- site, but could not keep it. One day, as she sat 
peacefully writing in a rented ranch cabin in the 
~ Mojave Desert, a western wind arose and tore out 
-a window frame over her desk and slightly frac- 
tured her skull; as you might say, the furies! But, 
- never forget, the furies sometimes are on the side 
-of the angels. She did not properly belong out 
‘West, at least not then. 

In subsequent years, at intervals she has had to 
_. depend on the universities and colleges for her 
livelihood. As a rule, at the beginning of her vari- 
- ous stints or bouts on campuses, she has been per- 
-= suaded by the literature-loving educators who have 
arranged things, or she has persuaded herself, 
that not much actual pedagogy would be required 
© of her. Usually, however, they seem to have got 
the harness on her in some way. I remember a 
letter from a very great university indeed, in the 
_ Middle West, specifying her teaching schedule: 

only five hours a week actually behind the micro- 

phone in the classroom (so specified in her con- 
=- tract), and only about eighty term papers to be 
> read and graded. But she also had to examine the 
‘manuscripts of the more creative young persons 
on campus and to advise them in hour-long ses- 
sions; about fourteen of these a week. Also, once 
a week she had to give a spontaneous hour-long 
lecture to some special class or group or club. I 
imagine that no trained and experienced professor 
would find this schedule at all onerous or unfair. 
To Katherine Anne, as a mature woman of genius 
in delicate health, perhaps somewhat proud and 




















euphoric, with so much creative work of her own 
not only in mind but partly on paper and covered 
by publishers’ contracts, it seemed hard; and all 
too often her university engagement were termi- 
nated by illness. 


Suc and I became friends in Paris in 1932 and 
began our correspondence upon my return to this 
country in the autumn of 1933, and it has been 
continuous ever since. I have been rereading all 
her letters to me and another precious. collection 
lent by a friend of hers and mine; and now that 
much of the circumstantial detail in them has 
ceased to be of interest, and therefore the main 
elements and outlines of her mind. and her life 
appear more impressively, as it were, a range of hills 
which the autumn has stripped of leaves, I am struck 
by something about them that may have condi- 
tioned her, even benefited her, in her art of fiction. 

It is that they are extraordinarily, uniquely 
subjective — self-judging and explanatory and dis- 
ciplinary, and self-defending, with matchless detail 
and finesse in all these mirrorings of the heart and 
the mind, shifting and shining and, in a way, 
hypnotizing ——- whereas in fiction she has been free _ 


from herself. In fiction she has maintained the . ~ oe 
oddest impersonality, a disengagement from any 


sort of autobiographical point of view, a distinct- 
ness between her own ego, her sensitivenesses and 
compulsions and illusions, and those of all the alter 
egos that she writes about, and an abstention from 
fantasy and lyricism and rhetoric of which most 
novelists — indeed, many journalists and histori- 
ans ~~ are incapable. 

It is almost startling to compare her with other 
famous twentieth-century women in this respect: 
Virginia Woolf; Colette! As for the writing of our 
more extreme, compendious, sociological novelists, 
it is a sort of concavity, which almost teases one to 
deduce what they themselves are, convexly; rather 
like the shapes of ancient Pompeians in the awful 
layers of ashes from Vesuvius. 

Katherine Anne is not like that at all. The oe 
jectivity of her narrative art, if I may apply to her 
Coleridge’s famous formula (only Shakespeare 
really filled the bill, he thought), is a matter of 
sending herself out of herself; of thinking herself 
into “‘the thoughts and feelings of beings in cir- 
cumstances wholly and strangely different” from 
her own: hee labor, hoc opus. 

I believe that her vast self-expressive and confi- 
dential first-person communication to her friends, 
freshly inspired or provoked each time, swiftly 
produced on the typewriter and not rewritten, 
scarcely reread, has served to purify her mind of a 
good deal of that pride and willfulness and nar- 





. — disism and excitability by which the lifework of 





i -< infatèd, blemished. Of course, her letter writing 
‘must have shortened her working days and used up 
< incalculable energy, thus reducing the amount 
of her production of the more public forms of 
literature. 
It always pleases me to note how little con- 
tinuousness, Impingement, or repetition there is 
between. one of Katherine Anne’s stories and an- 
the case of most specialists in short fic- 
as that. of painters of easel pictures and 
iposers of chamber music, one finds some new 
order of artistry every few years; and in between, 
nly variants of the same inspiration or the same 
hod, efforts to perfect, or indeed a copying of 
nselves without much effort. Katherine Anne, 
when not hitting high spots, really has preferred 
= not to hit anything at all, at least not anything 
- fictitious. She just keeps turning the pages of her 
mind until she comes to one that is untouched, to 
which she then applies a new pen, silvery and 
need] sharp. Line the stories up: ‘Flowering 
da ate 2 “Noon Wine,” “The Cracked 
o Gla 5,” “The Grave”; each advances a 
l „separate Pop Aon in morals or psychology, 
solves an unfamiliar problem of form. 

No theme except the given theme, one feels, 
could develop itself properly or transpire effec- 
tively in that particular setting and in those cir- 

= cumstances. And yet she never torces the connec- 
tion and- congruity between the scene and the 
: event. There is a minimum of anthropomorphism 
er landscapes and changes of weather. Shapes 
mate objects in her portrayal of the world 
ver geometrical or surrealistic or modernis- 
o ae ‘Things are what they are; and what people 
a do directly results from what they are. Everything 
is for the portraiture, inner portraiture mainly, 
and for the philosophy, which is almost entirely 
unspoken, and for the tale, the tale! 

Her latest collection of stories was published in 
1944. Recently four admirable short narratives, 
not portions of Ship of Fools, have appeared in 
magazines; one of them, “St Augustine and the 
Bullfights,” is a masterpiece, in a strange new 
form, a hybrid of essay and tale, of which I expect 
her to make further use. Also, occasionally she has 
produced valuable pieces of expository prose. In 
every type of short work she is a ready writer, 
given a green light and a little removal from other 
people and certain facilities in the way of board 
and keep. 

But never a ready novelist! All that time, a 
third of a lifetime, her struggle with Ship of Fools 
has been going on. With the everlasting problem 

of her delicate health and the other difficulties 
and jeopardies that I have tried to describe with- 
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out making a melodrama and a sentimentality: of 
her life, certainly she has not worked at th 
uninterruptedly; but she has kept up her ded! 
tion of herself to it, only it, and staked her 3 
tation and her self-respect on it.. “Even w 
was a little child,” she once said to me, “ 
that youth was not for me” — a sentence woi 
fully expressive of her particular lifelong uneasi- 
ness, responsive to her fate up ahead, and great 
patience from start to finish, knowing or sensing — 
that she was going to grow old at the gigas o 
self-appointed task. mie 
One cannot evaluate the experience of a lit ? 

genius unless and until one has perused a 
has resulted from it. Obviously, a great de 
heartbreak and travail have been Kat 
Anne’s lot. But, let us remind ourselves, no f 
nate and facile youthful, or even- middle-ag 
person could have written Ship of Fools. It hi 
required the better part of a lifetime of unshrinking 
participation in life and unshirking endeavo Pe 
hardheadedness and heat of heart and almost 
fanaticism, and now we have the result; and surely _ 
it must seem to her, in her weariness and pride, — 
cheap at the price. 7 





Yir of Foos began with a sea voyage that she : 
herself took in 1931, and specifically, she. says, 
with an account of that sea voyage in a. 
a friend, a fellow writer. Ten years 
began putting it in fiction form, and graduall 
perhaps somewhat unintentionally, it ceased to be 
a reminiscence and a tale and became a true and- 
full-length novel. The ship Vera — that is to say, — 
Truth, but with no abstraction other than that, no- 
symbolism —- is on a voyage from Veracruz, in. 
Mexico, to Bremerhaven, in Germany, via four — 
intermediate ports of call, a voyage only twenty- | 
six days long in the narrated fact, but in the art — 
of the telling, with reference to many of the passen- = 
gers, lifelong, in that something of their past and — 
something of their future are included in it all- 
along, by means of great flashbacks and mirrorings 
of motive and fate, by means of a prophetic under- 
standing of the patterns of their lives still to be — 
lived. About three dozen of the characters are — 
clearly delineated and memorable, some unfor- 
gettable: a lot of Germans and a Swede and three- 
Swiss and four Americans, and certain Mexicans 
and Cubans and Spaniards (plus a vague pitiful — 
collectivity of hundreds of the poorest Spaniards, i 
deportees, in steerage); of every age-group; aristo- a 
crats and professional men and artists and various 7 
bourgeois and riffraff and merchant mariners © 
(and that shadowy Spanish proletariat) diversely — 
involved in love and lust and mortal illness and 
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craziness and chauvinism and cruel intolerance 
and religiosity, actively engaged in brilliant inci- 
dents with hallucinating dialogue; all things moti- 
vating one another, all things illuminating one 
another. | 

Ship of Fools is a phenomenal, rich, and delecta- 
ble book. Though I had read a good many parts 
of it in typescript and in serial publication from 
time to time, its qualities as they appear in book 
form far exceed my expectations: the specificity; 
the supreme and constant meaningfulness of 
everything; the bewitchment of the story as such, 
or, to be exact, the stories interwoven; and a con- 
tinual sense of cause and effect, both in the mind 
and in external circumstances, amounting to 
suspense but at the same time inspiring confidence 
in the judgment and truthfulness of the novelist; 
the main generalizations of psychology and moral- 
ity as plain and acceptable as the face of a clock, 
the minute hand seeming to cause the hours, the 
hour hand the days, and subsequently the weeks 
and months and years, and, in retrospect and 
prospect, entire lifetimes. A good many readers 
are going to regret having been given snatches of 
this novel in magazines. An analogy in terms of 
music occurs to me: the themes best suited to 
large-scale polyphonic compositions do not make 
the shapeliest sonatas or the most moving songs. 

I think that reviewers may be tempted to de- 
scribe Ship of Fools as a grand-hotel novel, making a 
customary and convenient use of the title of a best 

‘seller of some years back: a contrivance of heter- 
© ogeneous humanity cheek by jowl, a matching and 
contrasting of little plots, with a measure of gen- 
‘eral involvement, as it were, by chance, ring 
around a rosy; all of which one does find in cara- 
= yansaries and sometimes in great country houses 
- - and in hospitals and, indeed, on board ship. 
_ But in Katherine Anne’s novel, this is only 
- the superficial aspect and the rough outline. 
Essentially it is a theme novel, with great themes. 
Shall I undertake to list them? Femaleness and 
~ the basic coercive and submissive (not to say sado- 
masochistic) relations of males and females, mid- 
. dle age, neuroticism, and predestining historic 
> matters — the influential mentality of American 
expatriates, egocentric but sensitive; the pre-Nazi 
== mentality of otherwise quite ordinary middle-class 
and lower-middle class Germans, with their wild 
conceit backed up by fanatic laboriousness and 
cooperativeness within the group; the cold and 
sickening ferment of ideas like anti-Semitism. 
What the twentieth century has had to read in 
the newspapers is often worse than what Calvin 
found in the Bible. © 
It seems to me that she now paints her vision 
of evil with a more varied palette, although there 
is less pathos about it than when she was young. 
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Now no one is entirely blameless — even one of 
the children on the S.A. Vera is hopeless, and the 
other two are fiends — but on the other hand, she 
never disregards or belittles anyone. On the 
whole, I should say that all the qualities in her 
previous fiction — the grasp of lamentable evil 
predestination, and the dead seriousness in gen- 
eral, the objectivity, the knack of verisimilitudi- 
nous portraiture (often like Frans Hals, sometimes 
like Goya), the natural-seeming style, the manner 
always responsive to, adjusted to, the matter, and 
suspense throughout, well regulated, but with no 
trickiness — all are still praiseworthy in Ship of 
Fools. 

It is a vast portrait gallery, with portraits of all 
sizes hung here and there on the wall, high and 
low; and some of the portrayed ones seem to dance 
down out of their frames, some tumble out, some 
fight their way out, with fearful vitality. I can 
think of only one possible reason for anyone’s 
not liking this book; just at the start the characters 
are almost too strong, one shrinks from them a 
little. No, you may say, I do not wish to spend 
another page with this smug glutton, or this 
hypochondriac drunkard, or this lachrymose 
widow; no, not another word out of that girl in 
the green dress! But presently, having read a cer- 
tain number of pages, you feel a grudging sym- 
pathy with one and all, or a rueful empathy, or at 
least solidarity, as a fellow human. 7 

I told Katherine Anne this one day on the tele- 
phone, and she said, “I promised myself solemnly: 
in this book I will not load the dice. We all do it, 
even you have done it; and so have I in my day, 


as you well know. But this time, I resolved, 


everyone was to have his say. I would not take 
sides. I was on everyone’s side.” _ S 

At that time I had reached only about page 
100, and I replied to her, “Yes, my dear, but it 
might also be said that you are on no one’s side.” 

This evidently surprised her a bit, but she took it 
kindly. I wanted to go on and turn it into a great 
compliment. For, truly, this is one of the magic 
effects of the art of fiction at its very best, when 
the reader, knowing nothing in the world about a 
set of characters except what the writer has written _ 
for him, suddenly says to himself, Oh, I under- _ 
stand these poor people better than this literary 
person seems to; he or she lacks compassion or pro- 
fundity or sociology or political sense or something. 
Thus each and every character is given a separate 
life. The umbilical cord is cut; the matrix cleared 
away. But Katherine Anne talks as brilliantly on 
the phone as in person; she interrupted me and 
distracted me. Anyway, who am I to lecture this 
woman of genius about her techniques, her spells? 

Having delivered the entire final script of Ship 
of Fools, Katherine Anne confessed to her editor 





_ that she had scarcely been able to read it as read- 
23 Eng. matter; it remained work in progress for her 
© > even at that point. “Has it a form, a shape, as 
a whole?” she wanted to know. 
“Yes,” he answered, “‘it is like a great wave.” 
And so it is. It rises rather slowly and coldly at 
first, with an effect of distance, of remoteness from 
the reader’s mind, indeed, of smallness of scale. 
Gradually one is impressed, gradually one is en- 
. thralled, then lifted higher and higher and sub- 
= merged deeper and deeper, almost drowned. The 
= wave breaks with, let us say, the burial at sea, 
cand the procession of whales, fountaining in the 
distance. But by that time, our responsiveness, 
intentness, and ravishment are like a wide shelv- 
| ing shore, a flat and curving beach. And for al- 
| most two hundred pages after the breaking of 
the wave, up it comes still, in long breakers or 
-< combers, some with subsidiary crests of great bril- 
liance and violence. 
Yes, like a wave. Incidentally, I note this pe- 
_ culiarity of Katherine Anne’s style: she almost 
DETE _ never indulges i in figures of speech. The other eve- 
--. ning in my family circle I read the first thirty pages 
as - aloud, and only one simile caught my eye: little 
~ greenish- -pale Hans has freckles “like spots of io- 
dine.” No one since Stendhal has written so plain- 
ly, so glass-clearly, and my author carries about 
three times as much evidence of the senses as the 
_ author of Le Rouge et le Noir ever did and is less 
inclined to infatuation and spite and eccentric 
ae argument than he was. 
Now, to give a recapitulation and a close to 
ee thi rambling study of my friend’s lifework, let me 
ee quote; another of her letters, somber once more, but 
blended with some of her malicious spirit; showing 
‘great virtue of steadfastness. It was writ- 
ten in Liége, Belgium, where she had been given a 
i Fulbright fellowship to teach at the university. In 
a letter to her I had vexed her with a weak refer- 
ence of some sort to my age, and she chose to take 
it personally and struck back with an expression of 
some pathos and acerbity. 
“When you and others younger than I, by I 
forget how many years, but a good number, com- 
=~ plain of getting old, I think with dismay: What 
= must they be thinking of me? 
~~“ have had such a struggle to survive,” she 
wrote, “so many illnesses that nearly crippled me 
when I was young, so many intimations of mortal- 
ity before my time; I felt more decrepit at twenty- 
four than I have since; and now I do not have a 
proper sense of time. It does not chop itself like 
stove wood into decades convenient for burning. 
It is a vast drift in which I float, eddying back and 
forth, spinning round now and then, moving al- 
ways towards no fixed point; which one day will 
dissolve and drop me into the abyss.” 
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In any case, she went on to say, she could never _ 
trust other people’s eyes or judgments in the mat- 
ter. “When I was sixteen, a woman of middle age, 
when told my age, said ‘Ha, she'll never see eight- 
een again!’ And when I was twenty-eight, a man, 
not at all malicious, guessed my age to be forty. 
Oddly enough, when I was fifty, another man, who. 
loved me, also thought me forty; and I told him 
about the other guess, and wondered if I was. 
never to escape from that particular decade.” 

Why, she asked me, should she worry about her | 
visible years when others were so happy to do that : 
worrying for her? Though she did not blame 
for my worrisomeness, this sentence struck ho 

She then told me her favorite story about age 
She was lunching in Hollywood with Ch: 
Brackett, the screenwriter, and two. importan 
film directors, and a few tables away sat the then: 
famous child actress, Margaret O’Brien, with. he: 2 
mother, her governess, her director, and. someo 
else. “And the three men at my table looked he: 
over as though she were a pony they were th inking 
of buying, and one of them said, ‘How old is she 
now?’ and another answered, ‘Six years old,’ and _ 
there was a pause, and then Charlie said, ‘She 
looks older than that.’ There was a kind of nod- 
around among them and the moment passed.” 

The concluding paragraph of this letter is a kind. 
of prose poem: ti 

“It is five o’clock, I am in a dowdy furnished _ 
apartment where the keys don’t turn, the gas coc 
stick, the bathroom gadgets work half way, the 
neighborhood is tout-petit bourgeois, the furnishing: 
are from the Belgian branch of Sears Roebuck, the 
place is suburban, the wild yellow leaves are flying 
in a high bitter wind under a smoky sky, and I 
have come to world’s end, and what was my: er- 
rand here? There is nothing I wish to say to any- 
one here; does anybody want to listen? But it does 
look as if here again, with all the unlikeliness, the 
place and the time had met for me to sit at this _ S 
table, three and one half feet square, and write o 
something more of my own.” | 

Amen to that, says her perennially acateful | 
reader. She did not, in fact, write much in Liége. 
The autumn weather in that part of the world and 
the Fulbright schedule of lectures proved too ~ 
much, and she had to come home. Not long after- — _ 
ward she settled herself in Connecticut and began 
to see daylight as to her novel writing. 

In that same letter of the dark night of her soul 
in Belgium, or, to be precise, teatime of her 
soul in Belgium, she declared that the only dis- 
turbing thing about the passage of time, for her, 
was the fact that she had four books all clearly 
conceived and partly begun and waiting. to be 
finished. Now, three to go! And now perhaps not =- 
many of us will care to bet against her. 
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a ee crowd completely fills the little square and 
stretches part of the way down the streets which 
radiate off it like the spokes of a wheel. Every 
face is turned up toward the terrace, where the 
apparatus stands ready: long rods and short rods 
arranged in rows and in the forms of crosses and 
stars, with Catherine wheels, hoops, and cannons. 

The clouds are low and are moving fast across 
the dark sky, so dense that they seem to be made of 
stone. Beyond the square, beyond the kitchen gar- 
den on the other side of the wall, where the damp 
vegetables are quietly slumbering in their furrows, 
beyond the trees— shimmering distant forms 
spattered with bright green drops — and beyond 
the houses with their yellow window-squares of 
light, a motionless army of clouds is massed for 
battle. It seems that at any moment it may ad- 
vance and crash through the hot, moldering air. 

A gentle humming sound rises from the crowd. 
In the middle of that meadow of heads three cy- 
press trees loom up, and every now and then their 
tops wave silently. From the Via Appia, not far 
off, comes the muffled noise of traffic. 

Many of the crowd are sitting on the curbstone, 
under the wall, and a few of the women have 
brought their own chairs. Every window in the 
square is open, and from behind the people who 
are leaning out, the light of the rooms comes to 


add its yellowish reflection to the whiter light of 
the streetlamps. 

The children, pursued by their mothers’ voices, 
run between the legs of the grown-ups, and cries 
of alarm go up as the bus, like an enormous toad, 
comes huffing and puffing in from the Via Acqui 
and tries to cross the square. The crowd makes 
room slowly, and little by little the large bus grunts 
and wheezes its way through, and the passengers 
stare back with curiosity as they disappear among 
the tangle of acacia trees in the Via Etruria. 

A dull explosion sends a ripple of movement 
through the crowd like a pebble dropped in a well: 
it is the signal to begin. The latecomers hurry in, 
while the others press forward to better positions. 
Everyone looks toward the terrace, where a num- 
ber of black figures can be seen darting amid the 
motionless apparatus for the fireworks. 

More people flood in, the hum of voices grows, 
and an occasional impatient whistle or catcall is 
heard. But here goes the Catherine wheel, scat- 
tering multicolored sparks as it whirls around, un- 
til with a bang a pink streak shoots out and soars 
into the middle of the sky, where it explodes with a 
soft flash of violet. 

Up on the terrace which crowns the religious in- 
stitute a number of priests are dashing about 
among the fireworks, getting in each other’s way, 








a bumping into each other, whispering rapid 
phrases. But Don Lanterna dominates them all by 
his authority and efficiency, and he makes imperi- 


i toe ous” gestures at the others to make them go away 


and leave him alone with his inventions. 

No one has authorized him to direct operations. 
He has taken it upon himself to do the job because 
he is the technician of the institute: electricity and 
mechanics are his monopoly. 

He has the round face and pink cheeks of a child, 
and. his upper lip i i$ slightly protruding. 

His kingdom is the cinema. This is a long, 
_ broad, low room, with whitewashed walls and ceil- 
ing that make it look like a huge box. At one end 
is the stage, used chiefly for the annual prizegiving 
and for performances organized by the top classes; 
at the other end is a cinema screen. A thin parti- 
tion divides the stage from Don Lanterna’s de- 
¿mesne, which is reached by a gray, creaking 
wooden staircase, leading from Don Lanterna’s 
room to the cabin where the projectors stand, 
_ black and deformed. A tangle of wires writhes all 

over. the place, boxes are heaped with screws, cog- 
els, dud light bulbs, and a workbench is piled 
high w ith rolls of film. The bedroom is more clut- 


tered. Here, too, are rolls of film and heaps of dusty 


bobbins, boxes both full and empty, wires fes- 
_ tooned everywhere, even over the Pope’s portrait. 
A vast, dismembered radio stands on a table 
near the door, and colored valves and resistors are 
_ scattered on the dampish white cotton bedspread. 
-o o It is here that Don Lanterna spends all his free 
: ane The authority in technical matters that he 


ce esas managed to create for himself, and the nu- 
... merous powers, also of a technical nature, that 


have in the course of time become his have given 


C him a certain independence and the ability to shut 


5 himself away when he wants to. 

Whenever there is talk of celebrations in honor 
of the Madonna, he smiles and begins jotting down 
rows of figures. From time to time he gazes for 
a moment at the cement pillar in front of him, and 
_ then turns back to his notebook. 

The President stares at him with his green eyes, 
raising his right eyebrow, as is his habit, and 
stroking his chin, which is not simply blue but 
violet with his tough beard. Next to the President 
sits Testa Quadra, the Prefect of Discipline, who 
glares at Don Lanterna very severely. His steely 
gaze runs over the almost childish curve of those 
rosy cheeks and halts on the lips, compressed in the 
effort of calculation. It is easy to see that he dis- 
approves but tolerates, not for a quiet life but out 
of a sort of moral superiority, those little manias 
of Don Lanterna’s; for example, in the Week of the 
Sacred Heart Don Lanterna had the idea of rig- 
ging up a neon-lighted heart with a letter J super- 
imposed on it at the top of the church dome. 
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Yes, and the whole contraption rotated frantically, — 
sending out a silent appeal into the night. S 
But these two have never agreed, from the very — 
beginning, and Testa Quadra is not alone in being 
peeved by the bold independence of Don Lanterna. 
Some of the older priests, in grumbling among 
themselves, accuse the President of being too tol- | 
erant. “It can’t go on like this,” they say, shaking 
their heads. Testa Quadra has touched on the | 
matter with the President, but without ever ob- _ 
taining satisfaction. He and Don Lanterna often 
pass in the corridors, their black-clad bodies glid- 
ing along the walls. Their glances cross like 
swords, but Don Lanterna’ s eyes, ‘almost: indif 





the ineradicable memory of the B e 
be saying, “Do you remember the little mät 
the motorcar?” Not even on that occasion ‘did 
Testa Quadra get satisfaction from the President. E 


[iso the building chaos reigns: doors. are Hang 
ing, evanescent figures brush against one another 
in the darkness, lights go on in the most unlikely 
places. The nuns responsible for the kitchen and — 
the laundry, almost all of them middle-aged . 
women in black, with black aprons and bon- | 
nets that cover the sides of their faces, peer out of | 
the courtyard windows in the hope of seeing some- ` 
thing. The reflections cast by the Catherine wheel ` 
on the church wall inflame their enthusiasm, and — 
after a short consultation among themselves they _ 
decide to go down into the courtyard to enjoy the — 
spectacle. Giovanni, the red-haired servant boy, 
has profited from the confusion and has taken one 
of the maids into a corner on the very staircase that __ 
leads to the kitchen. While he is there, in the | 
darkness broken only by intermittent flashes from 
the Catherine wheel, murmuring sweet nothings — 
and caressing the smiling girl pressed against: 
the wall, a patter of steps, a rustle of starched petti- 
coats warn him of the danger, like the first wind ` 
that stirs before astorm. Before the steps reach him, © 
he pulls the girl into the students’ changing room, 
and there they remain with bated breath behind 
the door until the awe-inspiring swarm has passed. — 

In the courtyard, five or six priests are standing 
in respectful attitudes around the President and 
the Father Provincial, who has come to Rome es- 
pecially to see the great manifestations in honor 
of the Madonna. They are all looking up toward | 
the terrace, where the Catherine wheel is flinging — 
out its last few sparks, but they see scarcely any- 
thing because the apparatus has all been arranged 
on the street side, and the red, yellow, and green 
reflections on the bellies of the heavy clouds are 
not enough to satisfy them. The President eagerly 











at the successive explosions. 
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whispers something in the Father Provincial’s ear. 
The Father Provincial nods, and they move off; 
they, too, are going up onto the terrace. 

While they are crossing the courtyard they meet 
the group of nuns, who are terrified, and make 
way for them. The President is annoyed by the 
liberty they have taken, but he dares not say so in 
front of the Father Provincial. And, anyway, 
perhaps on such an occasion. . 

Only the gardener stays behind in the court- 
yard. He is apprehensive lest a spark should set 
fire to his vegetables, so he leans against a tree 
and gazes up into the air, without letting himself 
be distracted by all the colored lights. Then he 
rummages in his pocket, picks out the butt end of 
a cigar, and lights it. 

The Father Provincial has told the President not 
to put on the lights on the staircase for fear of 
disturbing the spectacle, so they all go up in the 
dark. The nuns bring up the rear, staying so close 
that they almost bump into each other. Up and 
up and up — it seems as though the stairs will 
never end -~ while the windows are suddenly 
colored with bright reflections and rattle noisily 
“Trs like a bombard- 
ment ,” says the President, panting for breath. 

On the terrace Don Lanterna is alone with his 


E contrivances. He stands upright and perfectly still, 


his head thrown back, his tonsure barely visible 
as a spot of gray. And he looks taller, almost a 
giant, a huge statue dwarfing the parapet, the op- 
posite houses, touching the clouds, through the 
smoke that swirls around his body. His pose is that 
of a warrior who fights against everyone, even 
himself. Though he is not moving, he gives the 
impression of tirelessness. His back is still turned, 


but his body seems to stiffen with the challenge, 


and for another moment or two he is motionless, 


frozen, paralyzed, a strange mummified animal 
- among his ropes and tackle, a figure in an ad- 
= yertisement, illuminated by lights as cold as neon. 
_.... From one corner a group of black figures is ob- 
serving him, and the grimmest face is that of Testa 
= Quadra. When the President and the Father Pro- 
-vincial emerge from the staircase, followed by the 
priests and the nuns, who with a timid and ecstatic 


air immediately go and stand a little way off, the 


Prefect of Discipline and the others move zealously 


toward them. Hiding their own none too chari- 


table opinions, with suitably lowered heads they 
~ exchange admiring phrases, and then they all turn 
once more toward Don Lanterna, who does not 


seem aware of them. 

He has shaken off that moment of inactivity, and 
with titanic gestures and vermilion cheeks he sends 
a series of rockets soaring up to explode, each a 
different color, against the clouds that loom heav- 
ier and heavier above the terrace of the religious 
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institute. Then, without so much as drawing 
breath, he runs toward the parapet as if he intends 
to throw himself over. Testa Quadra looks on with 
surprise and delight, but all Don Lanterna does is 
light a long affair which crackles and begins to 
send a cascade of dazzling white sparks down to- 
ward the street, showing the faces of the crowd 
gaping up in joyous wonder. Without the slightest 
hesitation he runs to another part of the terrace 
to a tall structure which, as soon as he touches it, 
gives out thousands of blue and white sparks. Af- 
ter a moment of flux and confusion the sparks form 
themselves into definite shapes, and a thousand 
voices can be heard below, spelling out letter by 
letter, until there is a whole word: “Maria.” And 
there is wild applause, and the lights glitter with 
mounting intensity. 

Everyone on the terrace is sailing: and the nuns 
are beaming and crossing themselves. Only Testa 
Quadra has a glum expression, seeing his rival 
triumph, and he thinks back to the motorcar epi- 
sode. On that occasion too, after a shaky start, 
Don Lanterna emerged the winner. The car was 
an old Balilla which the institute had at last been 
able to buy, for practically nothing, for certain in- 
dispensable services. Don Lanterna took it over at 
once, and for two days no one was allowed to touch 
it. On the afternoon of the second day, during 
the siesta, Testa Quadra tried to enter the car, 
but he had scarcely sat down when Don Lanterna, 
warned by some mysterious instinct, arrived and 
turned him out, on the pretext that work had to be 
done on the car. The Balilla was duly repaired, 
and Don Lanterna took the opportunity to go off 
for a whole day, with the excuse that he was check- 
ing the clutch. There were those who even said 
that they had seen him on the Via Appia Antica, 
driving like a madman. The President, as usual, 
took no notice of the protests and complaints of 
Testa Quadra. He simply smiled, as he is smiling 
now at seeing the naive enthusiasm of the young 
priest who, as soon as the last letter of the name 


“Maria” has faded toa glow, sets fire to other con- 


traptions which explode, soar off, revolve, hic- 


cup, and flood with light, with blood, with grass, = 


with cardinal’s purple, with sheep and: stars and 
sunsets, with sighs and cries and tremors, the entire ee” 
neighborhood, the whole town! | 

“Don’t you think it’s a bit too much?” “whispers 
Testa Quadra in the President’ sear, | 

“Maybe, but it’s beautiful,” replies the Presi- 
dent. | 

A long thread of light streaks up to the clouds, 
where it explodes, pouring out silver jets; others 
follow it, and immense flowers bloom in the soft 
density of the sky ~~ dahlias, chrysanthemums, 
even lilies, so the people say. 


“These weren't on the program,” says Testa 







oh Quadra. The President throws him a questioning 
. glance, and then looks toward Don Lanterna. But 
= Don Lanterna has lit his batteries, which continue 
< to bombard heaven and eternity, and has dis- 
- appeared. But here he is again, red in the face, 
= emerging from the top of the stairs and dragging 

“sacks and boxes behind him. From them he takes 

out cords, matches, long sticks, and mysterious 

bundles, which he sets up along the parapet, on 

_ the wall, everywhere; he holds a match at the full 

_ length of his arm and prepares to light the powder. 
“The fire! The fire!” he is heard to mutter. 

“He must be stopped!” says Testa Quadra. The 

President is taken aback and gives a slight nod 

ines Testa Quadra interprets as assent. 

_ The Prefect of Discipline takes Don Lanterna by 
m. Don Lanterna wheels around, looks 
closely, as if to make sure of recognizing who it is, 
~~ and shakes him off. At once a red flash, a dazzling 
-= light, and a great cloud of smoke leap from the 

bundles and cords and long sticks. Everyone on 
the terrace takes a step backward, and the crowd 
gives. out an *“Qooooh!”’ of wonder. ‘Testa Quadra 
= Phats enough!” and grabs Don Lan- 
oe s arm once more. But once more he is 
| “shaken off, and Don Lanterna, in a blood-colored 
cloud of smoke, runs to another corner, where a 
kind of cannon rears its black throat. Testa 
Quadra follows him fearlessly, the President at his 
shoulder. 
aa “He S gone mad! He'll set fire to the building!” 
` -someone cries. 
< Grabbed from behind again as he holds a flame 
-tothe breach of the cannon, Don Lanterna loses 
-his temper; he seems to be gazing at a spot way off 
beyond the darkness. Sweating, as red as a demon, 
oo and w thout even turning around, he swings a 
powerful backhand toward his assailant and hits 
the: President full in the face. The President tot- 
ters and grabs Testa Quadra’s cowl to keep his 
balance. From the mouth of the cannon erupts a 
ball of fire that crashes off into the far distance and 
- ‘explodes with a colossal roar. Out of the corner 
of his eye, Don Lanterna sees the President with 
his hand to his cheek. He dares not turn around. 
oe ae Down below, the people wait for a minute or 
two, watching the last fires die out, and then the 

oo square: begins to empty as everyone goes off, loud 

in praise of the spectacle. Mothers begin to call 
their children, and boys run between the people in 

knots here and there and in rows stretching right 

across the road. The streets leading out of the 

square are black with people, and the cypresses 

sway freely in the wind. Windows close, and only 

little chinks of light betray that there is life inside. 
Near the railway bridge three very young girls 
is d in light clothes walk arm in arm, eating ice cream. 

Four boys follow them. 
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De FIREWORKS z 


“Is it a good ice?” one of the boys asks, and E 
the girls begin to laugh. > 
“Make sure it doesn’t upset you,” says D : 
and the girls laugh again, and look back. Now is 
the time for the most forward of them to say some- 
thing. The boys walk in pairs on either s 
the girls, still talking about ice cream. The gii 
listen, pretending not to care, but they glance at 
the boys out of the corners of their eyes, and each 
has chosen one for her own. . 
Translated by John Patrick Greagh. oe 


THE SAME LADY 


I hear April's shudder of gutter lakes, | 
limbering roots and mud flowing 
slick and rich as gravy. | 
in rutted dirt roads, bubbling 
along corner lawns walked bare 
and seething between the untarred 
city slots where the earth leaks — 
over macadam and cement: 
Aprils ooze and worked-up sweat _ 
making a job of the season. 
And I reason that mud 
is a sweet old girl’s ageless 

glands gone wild again for love, 
a girl blown lilac- windy and 
risen to her sweet numb knees. 


IT, Fat old lady Spring again. 

No sylphlike girl this 

bud waddle, green swaddling 

and full-grown winds 

warning: “Appreciate.” We 
return to that old juice | 

hoping to stay loose, stay 

loose. But few of us impervious 

to May can stand the stake of roses 
in the heart, and not go gay, 

go adolescent and roundelay, 
roundelay. Voom go the pom pom _ 
buds and grasses, slurp goes the sap; 
and the pap of the world lifts up, up 
to these old humdrum lips; and fe, fo, 
fi, fum, this beanstalk giant l 
tumbles head over shin into 

the sweet obesity of Spring. 








GRAND JURY 


d and Sh eld 


sy JUDGE mts R. KAUFMAN 





A District Judge for the Southern District of New 
York, J UDGE Irvine R. KAUFMAN presided over 





~ several prominent civil and criminal trials, among 
them the Rosenberg atom-spy case, the Apalachin 
conspiracy, and the New Rochelle segregation case. 
Last September, he was elevated to the United Stales 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, which in- 


cludes New York, Connecticul, and Vermont. 


| Nosta shall be held to answer for a capital, 
© or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a present- 
ment or indictment of a Grand Jury.” So begins 
the Fifth Amendment to the federal Constitution, 
which also protects the individual against com- 
= pulsory self-incrimination, double jeopardy, and 
.. the deprivation of life, liberty, and property with- 
out due process of law. Most state constitutions 
< contain similar language, all attesting to the im- 
. portance placed upon the grand j jury by the archi- 
- tects of our government. Yet in recent years the 
very institution of the grand jury has been under 
increasingly severe criticism. 

There is no lack of provocation for these at- 
tacks. In one part of the country, a grand jury 
hands up a presentment subjecting the private 
conduct of individuals to scathing attack without 
an opportunity for retort. In another region, per- 
suasive evidence is apparently ignored by a grand 
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jury because of the racial overtones of the crime 
charged. Moreover, the criticism is by no means 
limited to exaggerated. reaction to isolated in- 
stances. It goes to the very heart of the institution. 
Lawyers, scholars, and even judges charge that the 
grand jury is a useless vestige of another age, when 
the regime was the main enemy of its own people. 
It is said that the grand jurors themselves have 
acquiesced in this judgment by becoming mere 
rubber stamps for the prosecutors’ cases. On the 
other hand, it is urged that the grand jury is at 
times guilty of nullifying important legislation be- 
cause of the local popularity of the criminal or 
public lethargy to the crime. Other critics point 
out that the grand jury may occasionally run away 
on an irresponsible tear, using its tremendous 
power to muddle the law-enforcement process, not 
to mention the lives of innocent individuals. Even 
more basic is the thought that the grand j jury is a 


sport among our legal institutions in that it oper- 
ates in secret and its members are accountable to 


no one for their actions. The Sixth Amendment 
to the federal Constitution assures a “public trial” 
in criminal cases, yet a grand juror could find 
himself in contempt of court for divulging the 
testimony he heard in the grand jury room. 
Star-chamber proceedings are feared. 


All of this criticism has a- certain d of. k 
validity. It has led to the abolition of. the grand ` 


jury in England, the land of its origin, and to the 
curtailment of the institution in certain of our 
states. Nevertheless, I believe that the grand jury, 
with all its acquired flaws, is well worth retaining. 
Its abolition, even if this could be achieved, could 
be a serious net loss. 

Because the grand jury. does its work in secret 
and because its function is so often misunderstood, 
it is important that this ancient institution be 
reviewed in its modern context and that its place 
in the criminal law be appreciated. 

From the time the illegal act is committed, and 
for a long time after, a criminal case is in the 
almost untrammeled control of the executive 
branch of the government. Generally it is the 
enforcement agency — the local police, the FBI, 


the Securities and Exchange Commission, or some). |. 
other investigative agency — ~ which | first, acts one. 3 


suspicion of crime. 

If at any time the police become satisfied, that 
no crime has been committed, or that further pur- 
suit is impractical, the case aborts. 

Because this system is inevitable and rarely 7 
abused, few realize the tremendous power it con- 
fers upon the police. This becomes apparent 
enough when the sheriff of a corruptly governed 
county chooses not to investigate corruption, or 
when certain ordinances are enforced only against 
political enemies of a local administration. When 








=> vide trial jurors. 







* 7 case, ee matter is turned over to another arm of 
the executive department, the prosecutor. 


X In the 
~~ federal system he is the United States Attorney, 


= who operates under the Attorney General of the 


United States. He may take steps to bring the 
case to court, but he does not have to. If, in his 
judgment, the suspect’s acts are not in law a crime, 
or if he believes that it is impossible to secure a 
verdict of guilty, he, too, has the power to let the 


o matter drop. If he believes that he has a triable 


criminal | case, he will then lay the facts before the 


7 - grand j jury and ask for an indictment. 


~The federal grand jury, the type with which I 
A am most familiar and to which I will direct most 


of my attention, is composed of twenty-three per- 


sons. For twelve years, I was United States Dis- 


See trict J udge for the Southern District of New York. 
“In that district, which covers a territory roughly 


from the lower tip of Manhattan to a point just 
south of Albany, New York, the grand | jurors 
P are. selected by public drawing from a jury wheel 
-containing names assembled from the same voter 
registration lists and other sources which pro- 
The judge presides over this 
first session and passes upon requests by prospec- 
tive grand jurors to be excused. Hearteningly, 
these are few. I have found that business and pro- 
fessional persons are more willing to serve on 








- grand juries than they are to serve on petit, or 


trial, juries. As a result, the grand juries tend to 


have ‘a high educational level with concomitant 
fs ability to follow complex cases. 


‘The judge then selects a foreman and his dep- 
uty. In the case of a federal trial jury in New 
rk City, the first person selected is automatically 
the foreman; not so with the grand jury. Because 
the grand j jury has much more initiative, and be- 
cause the grand jury foreman may question wit- 
nesses and control the questioning by other grand 





- jurors, the selection of a proper foreman may set 


the tone for everything that follows. Most judges 
try to select as a foreman a person with previous 
grand jury experience or some other background 
which fits him for this unusual responsibility. The 
twenty-three men and women will serve for at 


least one month, and may serve up to eighteen 
-.. months in an extended investigation. 


The judge now charges the grand jurors, in- 
structing them in general terms on their powers 
and duties. These are extremely broad. It is the 
grand jury’s duty to investigate suspected crimes 
committed within its territorial jurisdiction. Fol- 
lowing the charge, the grand jury retires to hear 


its first case. From now on the jurors will rely 
_ heavily upon the guidance of the prosecutor. 
_...... Ordinarily the grand jury will investigate only 
Se Suspected crimes brought to its attention by the 
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` THE GRAND JURY 


prosecutor, and will pass upon the filing of the — 
indictments which he prepares. Evidence, wite . . 
nesses, and documents will ordinarily be brought — 
before the grand jury by subpoena prepared by ES 
the prosecutor in the name of the grand jury. It. 
is upon this subpoena power, the ability to. compel 
the attendance of witnesses and the production of. 
records, that much of the grand jury’s effective- 
ness depends. This is a power which the prose- — 
cutor himself lacks. | 

The prosecutor will begin by briefing the grand 
jury on the particular crime involved in the case. 
and the law applicable. In a few minutes the- 
grand jury is ready to hear the first o it 
nesses. No witness hears the testimony ‘given b 
any other witness. In fact, no one is permitted i 
the grand jury room except the jurors, the pro 
cutor, the witness being interrogated, and a co 
reporter. None of these persons may divulge wha | 
he has heard. act, 





PRESENTING THE EVIDENCE 


Someone familiar with courtroom procedure 
would find much in the grand jury hearing that 
seemed strange if he failed to keep in mind that 
this body is not passing on guilt or innocence but. = 
only on whether a minimal case has been made. 
out. Leading questions are permitted. There is _ 
only one lawyer in the room, and he, the prose- _ 
cutor, will present only one side of the case. A 
suspect is almost never called. In the rare in- | 
stances when a suspect is granted permission to ~ 
appear, he must do so without counsel. Moreover, 
television-trial aficionados would miss their fa- _ 
vorite objection: “That question is irrelevant, in- | 
competent and immaterial.” So broad is the | 
grand jury’s power to question that rarely is. a i 
question genuinely irrelevant. i 

Naturally, this doctrine cannot be atténudied: 
indefinitely. The grand jury may not subpoena: 
clearly irrelevant documents. Neither may it | 
demand evidence that is privileged, such as com- ~ 
munications with one’s lawyer or religious adviser. 

But by far the most important limitation on. the 
grand jury’s power to demand answers is imposed _ 
by the privilege against self-incrimination,. guaran- a 
teed by the Fifth Amendment. So complete is this ~ 
privilege that without special immunity statutes, — 
many important investigations would be entirely 
frustrated. 

Basically, special immunity statutes allow a 
United States Attorney, with the approval of the _ 
Attorney General, to make a choice. If he decides 
that the story that a particular witness may ‘tell = 
is worth allowing the witness’s own crimes to go 
unpunished, he can make application to the court 
to compel the witness to answer all questions. But 














< bare bones of his case. 
foreman and the individual grand jurors may ques- 

tion the witness — usually a federal investigative 
agent. The grand jurors may also request that the 


_ tions are not always narrow. 
= grand juries will broadly investigate a type of sus- 
pected illegal activity, such as wiretapping, ticket 












if he does, that witness can never be prosecuted for 
the crime under investigation. In the case of state 
grand juries, immunity statutes are often broad 
and are frequently invoked. The result is some- 
times an “immunity bath,” a situation in which 
the grand jury finds that it has given up the bird 
in the hand and is still unable to locate the two 
in the bush. In the federal system, on the other 
hand, the immunity statutes are limited to par- 
ticular types of cases — for example, espionage and 
narcotics. 

Generally the grand jury hearings progress 
rapidly, with the average case consuming less 
than thirty minutes. The prosecutor lays out the 
The prosecutor, then the 


prosecutor call additional witnesses if they are not 


satisfied as to a doubtful point. 


ometimes the grand jury embarks on a full 
No one knows what the outcome 






estigation. 


-will be. For example, a number of years ago one 


of the country’s most famous and conservative 


drug houses was suddenly thrown into receiver- 


ship. Ina single day its bonds fell from 103 to 57, 


J the stock from 734 to 134. The Securities and 
-o Exchange Commission ordered an investigation, 
and for the next eight days, one after another of 


the federal, state, and local law-enforcement 
agencies began to investigate this corporation. At 
first the results were inconclusive. The United 
States Attorney was not even sure that a crime had 
been committed, or if so, by whom. The grand 
jury was impaneled to consider the case. All the 
facts were presented, and a vast amount of new 
evidence was unearthed through the use of the 
grand jury subpoena. This investigation took 


months to complete. Several hundred witnesses, 
-ninety-one bank accounts, and fifty-seven broker- 


age accounts were minutely examined before the 
details of an ingenious multimillion-dollar em- 
bezzlement emerged. 

It is thus apparent that grand jury investiga- 
Sometimes state 


fixing, or municipal graft, with a view to eventual 
indictment. 

Whether the investigation is long or - short, 
broad or narrow, the prosecutor’s job is only to 
present the evidence. When this has been done, 
the grand jurors dismiss everyone from the grand 
jury room and commence their deliberation in 
secret. Their job is to decide not the guilt or inno- 
cence of the suspect but only whether the prose- 
cutor has presented sufficient evidence to permit 
the case to go on to the next stage, the trial. The 
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judge has instructed them that they must not 
indict unless “upon the credible evidence which 
you have heard, absent an explanation by the 
defendant, you would be willing to convict... .” 

Sixteen of the grand jurors constitute a quorum. 
Unless twelve of them believe that the prosecutor 
has made out a case, a no true bill” is voted. If 
twelve believe an indictment is proper, the grand 
jury votes a “true bill’ and subsequently hands 
the written charge (indictment) to the judge. 

At that moment, the secretly suspected becomes 
the publicly accused, bound to stand trial, with 
his liberty, and perhaps his life, turning on the 
decision of a twelve-man trial jury. From this 
moment, too, the defendant is surrounded by the 
myriad safeguards subsumed under the phrase 
“due process.” He need not speak a word in his 
defense, for the prosecutor carries the burden of 
proving guilt beyond a reasonable doubt. At 
trial, rules of evidence will be vigorously applied 
to exclude hearsay and prejudicial material, a1 
the defendant has a constitutional right to counsel: 
and to present his case. 








will have been a defendant in a criminal case, a 





fact that, unfortunately, will not be PORONIN by- aT 


many of the community. 


The significance of the handing up of the Pe 2g 


dictment is reflected in procedura! requirements. 
The document must be handed directly to the 
judge in open court and in the sight of a quorum 
of the grand jury. Our bewigged forebears were 
unwilling to let so important a document out of 
authorized hands even for a moment. They were 
concerned lest an enemy of the accused get pos- 
session of the indictment and write an additional 
crime at the bottom of it. In the days when court- 
rooms were more imposing than they are today, a 
direct reach between foreman and judge was im- 
possible, and there are preserved in England sev- 
eral long poles with clamps which were used to 
make sure the passing of the indictment was direct. 


Wan a picture of the workings l the modern” 
grand jury in mind, we can now consider some of _ 
the criticisms that have been lodged against its 
functionings. 


RUBBER-STAMPING 


The grand jury’s function of screening the pros- 
ecution’s cases has been solidly established in this 
country from earliest times. In 1734, William 
Cosby, a particularly incompetent royal governor 
of New York, was stung by the attacks upon him 
carried in the New York Weekly Journal. Cosby 






But none of this can. © = 
change the fact that even if found innocent, he 0 












had? his handpicked chief justice indicate to the 
a grand jury that John Peter Zenger, the paper’s 
“printer, had committed the crime of seditious 
dibel. The grand jury refused to indict, and re- 
peated its refusal when Cosby tried again several 
`- months later. The fact that Zenger was later 
charged in an information and that he won his 
acquittal through the heroic efforts of his lawyer, 
Andrew Hamilton, does not change the fact that 
for the best part of a year the grand jury stood 
-= between a thoroughly ruthless executive and an 
© >= unjustly accused citizen. 
© There is little doubt that such cases as Zenger’s 
= were very much in the minds of the framers of the 
. Fifth- Amendment. They probably considered 
= o that the grand j jury’s most important function was 
oe its job of screening the prosecutor’s cases. 
= But it is not necessary to go back to Peter 
-Zenger to realize the importance of this function. 
e power to subject whomsoever the executive 
hes to the ordeal of a criminal trial is the power 
-tyrannize. ‘The grand jury is the people’s 
: 4 hat power. However, I am as much 
with the possibility of sloppy police 
d pportunistic prosecution as I am with 
sibility of tyranny. Not every police officer 
a ue Edgar Hoover, nor is every prosecutor one 
-who believes it is his function not to obtain a con- 
viction but to see that justice is done. If there 
~ -were no check on the executive’s power to bring 
» citizens to trial, it is quite possible that the litigious 
dency, which: is unfortunately so prevalent in 
civil MAGEE would be pope into the criminal 























a i is, pers the mand jury : accom- 
lish this effectively? 
E believe that it does the job, not perfectly, but 
probably as well or better than it could be done 
by any other body or person. Those who read 
rubber-stamping i into the fact that indictments are 
forthcoming in the great majority of cases pre- 
‘sented to the grand jury are misinterpreting the 
evidence. 

First of all, the vast majority of prosecutors are 
sufficiently conscientious to screen their own 
cases. They do not ask for an indictment unless 
they are convinced that the accused is guilty and 
reasonably sure that a trial jury will eventually 
convict. They realize that if a weak case does get 
by the grand jury, it will probably founder at the 
trial. The rare prosecutor who is too callous to 
care that a defendant suffers unnecessarily is prob- 
ably tenderly solicitous of his conviction record. 
Thus, it is only i in the unusual case that the grand 
jury’s screening power comes into play. F urther- 

more, with the grand jury, as with other institu- 
tions, the existence of power is more important 
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THE GRAND JURY 






























than its exercise. The power to refuse to ‘indict 
need be used only often enough to demonstrate _ 
that it has not atrophied. This power-in-being ee 
automatically eliminates cases brought for im- 
proper motives and with no hope of success. The 
fact that the grand jury rarely refuses to indict 
may be more of a tribute to its success than ote, i. 
dence of a failure. oo 


NULLIFICATION 


The question remains why this admittedly 1 im- _ 
portant function must be performed by a group. ? 
of twenty-three citizens. One well-trained man 
might do the job as well or better; one well-tra’ ed 
man does do the job in England, on the Contin 
and, most of the time, in Michigan. Morėove 
is said that an indicting magistrate, or one-ma’ 
grand jury, would be less likely to nullify. impor 
tant legislation because of local prejudice. 

Critics of the present system point out that 
ideal. grand jury is a machine, a calculator a 
weighing the facts. All of the evidence is con- -> 
sidered, weighed according to the credibility of its 
source, and then measured against the standard _ 
supplied by the judge in his charge. The answer _ 
— true bill or no true bill — should follow auto- | 
matically, they say, dependent only on the facts — 
in the case, not upon the identity or the state of. 
mind of the trier of those facts. These critics sa’ 
that the employment of ordinary citizens as. sift 
of the evidence allows the mores of the time and 
place to permeate the judicial process. To that 
extent, they say, we dilute the even-handed justice a 
which is our pride. g 

There are those who would answer this argu- =. 
ment by striking at its major premise. They urge | 
that the grand jurors with their common sense 
soften the sometimes cruel logic of the law. But — 
I do not favor the grand jury because it reaches less 3 
logical results than would be reached by an in- | 
dicting magistrate. After almost a quarter cen- 
tury of working with criminal juries and grand 
juries, I am convinced that in a difficult case a 
body of citizens is pee to reach the. correct 
result. 

The grand jury is sometimes deprecated as irre- 
sponsible, but it is this very “irresponsibility” 
which caused the institution to be so cherished by 
the framers of the Bill of Rights. The grand jury 
is answerable to no one. Its members are not 
subject to re-election or reappointment by one ~ 
man. They owe no political debt to anyone, and 
when their job is done, they disperse. When a = 
grand juror swears that he will present no one _ . 
from envy, hatred, or malice; nor shall he leave 
anyone unpresented from fear, favor, or affection, 
for reward, gain, or the hope thereof, but shall 














‘representatives without a murmur. 
help wondering whether the reaction would have 
been the same had a decision not to prosecute for 





present all things truly as they shall come to his 
knowledge, there is every reason to believe that 
he will fulfill his oath. 

Some months ago the people of New York were 
justly incensed over a series of hit-and-run acci- 
dents. At the height of this indignation, a taxicab 
struck a small girl. The driver stopped, carried 
the injured child into his cab, and said he would 
take her to a hospital. Several hours later, the 
body of the girl was found abandoned beneath a 
parked car. A howl of rage arose from public and 
press. When the driver was apprehended, the 
newspapers pointed out that he might well be 
guilty of homicide. Evidence was presented to the 
grand jury, but a homicide indictment was not 
sought because there was no evidence of that 
crime. In fact, the grand j jury did not even indict 
for the two less serious crimes charged, but sent 
the case to the Court of Special Sessions instead. 
There the driver was charged by information with 


the two lesser crimes, to which he pleaded guilty. 

- His sentence was thirty days (which he had 
already served pending trial) and one year, sus- 
“pended. » 


‘The public accepted the judgment of its own 
I cannot 


homicide not been accepted by a grand jury, but 
been made solely by an elected or appointed 
official. It is likely that such an official would 
have resisted the great pressures upon him. But 
it is best to minimize the number of times a man is 
called upon to choose between his honor and his 
future. 

Finally, a decision to indict or not to indict 
must be more than just. It must be accepted as 
just by the public. One object of the criminal law 
is the achievement of a sense of security on the 


part of the community. As the hit-and-run case 
demonstrated, there are few cries of “foul” when 


unpopular decisions are made by grand jurors, 
selected at random and beholden to no one. The 
public has great confidence in this honored in- 
stitution. — 

Certainly there are occasional cases where a 
grand jury is swayed by prejudice and so fails to 
indict. But I do not think that this is really a 
criticism of the grand jury as such. It is a flaw in 


= our basic system of entrusting citizens with factual 


decisions in criminal cases, a system very few of 
us would change. 


THE RUNAWAY GRAND JURY 


The importance of the grand jury’s role in 
screening cases stems from the fact that it is gen- 
erally the first nonexecutive power to review 
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criminal cases: Here it serves. as the people’s 
shield against unfair accusations. However, its 
unique position may also require that it be a 
sword against the unjustified refusal of an execu- 
tive to prosecute. If the executive refuses to 
initiate criminal proceedings against wrongdoers, 
the grand jury may. The local district attorney 
who expects a grand jury tamely to confine itself 
to handling indictments in a few major cases may 
suddenly find that his own office is under searching 
investigation by that same body. 

Occasionally we still read of such runaway 
grand juries. Sometimes they perform a valuable — 
service; sometimes they merely represent twenty- 
three good citizens momentarily carried away by 
power. Sometimes the runaways must be re- 
strained. In a fairly recent case in the West, one 
grand jury got completely out of hand. The federal 
district judge sitting in the district concluded that 
the jurors’ attacks on privacy had overstepped 
decent bounds. 
the dismissal of the grand j jury. 

Runaway grand juries are faced with. immense 
procedural difficulties. Modern investigation is a 
job for professionals, and when the grand jury 
takes off on its own, it cuts loose from the in- 
vestigatory agencies which are its eyes and ears. 


Unless it somehow obtains facts, counsel, and ao oe 


staff, substantial investigations are. likely to be 
hopeless. Furthermore, its zeal may cause it to 
cut away from the restraints which bind all re- 
sponsible investigators. 


THE PRESENTMENT 


A more serious problem, however, arises when 
a grand jury is active and vocal but does not indict. 
We recall that more than two years ago a New 


York state grand jury began an investigation of _ 


television quiz shows. In the course of fifty-nine 
session days covering a nine-month period, the 
grand jurors heard two hundred witnesses. It 
soon became clear to the panel that a shabby — 
trick had been played upon the viewing public. It 
became equally clear that, aside from possible. 
perjury, no crime had been committed. The 
grand jury decided that in lieu of an. indictment 
it would hand up a presentment, or a report setting 
out its findings and its conclusions. It was hoped 
that the report would become. a matter of public 
record, and public opinion might be expected to 
mete out its own punishment. Anticipating such 
a report, counsel representing certain television 
interests, the obvious subjects of such a report, 
sought to submit memoranda of law in opposition 
to its filing. Soon four bar associations, the Citi- 
zens Union, the Civil Liberties Union, two grand 
jury associations, and the district attorney’s office 





He decided that justice required: ae 









na joined i in an argument that vividly delineated 
most. controversial question involving grand 
< . juries. Should these bodies be permitted to inform 
vo the public upon immoral and undesirable conduct 
e SOF private citizens where there is no evidence of 

<- the commission of a crime by these citizens? 
Before the case could be decided, a congressional 
committee had laid bare the facts of the television 
quiz scandals. The public was justifiably incensed 
| and eager for further details on how it had been 
duped. Nevertheless, a judge presiding in the 
o> segurt where the grand jury had been impaneled 
eschewed the easy solution. He suppressed the 
report. More recently, the highest court of New 
~~ York has reaffirmed that grand juries may not 

7 report- on misconduct if they do not indict. 

-=> Those who oppose presentments of the quiz- 
o S type point out that numerous judges have 
used the term “foul blow” to describe this kind of 
presentment. | They point out that any report 
issued by a grand j jury is armored with tremendous 
prestige. _ For most people, no number of fine 
listinctions between accusation and convic- 
ill change the fact that the person named 
ha been accused by a public body whose primary 
~~ function is to indict for “infamous” crimes. Since 
there will be no trial, the victim is deprived of a 
forum for answering the charges made against 
him. He does not have even the military officer’s 
a of demanding a court-martial. More- 
. ; > the. a of the grand jury o is 

























a ago a federal grand jury handed 
-o upa report on the alleged Communist affiliation 
of certain labor leaders. During the hearing, 
witnesses were questioned as to their views on 
religion, God, baptism, their particular religious 
beliefs, the length of adherence to them, atheism, 
and agnosticism. The labor leaders had invoked 
the Fifth Amendment when questioned about 
non-Communist affidavits which they had filed, 
and the grand jury concluded that the affidavits 
were thus not “worth the paper they are written 
on.” No names were used, but on the day the 
report was handed up, the newspapers carried the 
names of thirteen labor leaders who had testified 
before that particular grand jury. A federal judge 
concluded that the names had been deliberately 
leaked, whether officially or unofficially. It is 
doubtful whether even the expunging of this 
report by a judge could have repaired any damage 
already done. 
Reports concerning inefficient, incompetent 
public officials stand on a somewhat different 
footing. Some states apparently grant their grand 
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THE GRAND JURY 






















juries the power to investigate the ERT of TE 
public officers and to report on malfeasance falling. 
short of a crime. The New Jersey Supreme Court, 
for instance, last year upheld such a right. This 
practice is defended on historical grounds and on |. 
the need for good government. It is contended ~ 
that the public interest requires that officials must — 
accept a certain degree of loss of privacy. Further- ~ 
more, many of these reports are careful to criticize 
a condition but avoid naming names. 

On the other side is the argument that this very 
need for good government should deter us from - 
making public service forbiddingly: ee eo 
Officials, too, are entitled to fair play. . 

A few years ago in Florida, a dispute. arose as to 
the handling of an incompetent’s estate. Somehow 
the matter came to the attention of the. grand ju 
which proceeded to “investigate” and to repo 
on the action of a circuit judge. The report pur 
ported to tell “what happens to helpless old people 
who seek the protection of Judge —-—’s Court.” — 
The grand jury concluded that the judge should 
resign. Must an official submit to unanswerable aii 
accusations of this kind at the price of his office? 
The Florida Supreme Court answered this ques: 
tion in a ringing opinion. 





For the future guidance of the grand juries of this | 
state, we repeat the admonition... that a grand € 
jury will not be permitted to single out persons in > 
civil or official positions to impugn their motives, or- 
. hold them to ‘scorn or criticism. . . . Neither. 
will they be permitted to. speak of the general. quali- ` 
fications or moral fitness of one to hold an office or- 
position. 


While such general attacks on public officials 
are rightly to be condemned, there remains the 
question of a report on general conditions which 
the grand jury encounters in the course of its in- 
vestigations of indictable crime. ; 

For example, a New York judge once recalled a 
report which had been handed up to him some 
years previously. Without vituperation the grand 
jury had pointed out that a type of school run by 
the city had outlived its usefulness. As a result of 
this one report, the taxpayers were saved millions 
of dollars. Would the general interest have been 
served if this report had been automatically sup- 
pressed because it did not charge a crime? Per- 
haps there is a compromise. Where the grand 
jury uncovers a condition which it believes re- 
quires remedial legislation, there should be or- 
derly machinery for making a secret report to the 
appropriate body of the legislature. The report 
would remain forever sealed, but it could be used. 
by the legislature as a basis for its own investi- 
gations. If the legislators then wished to draw the 
public’s attention to the condition, they might. 

Proponents of this plan point out that when a 









taken or untruthful. 
== since the grand jury had refused to indict. 
o < o revelation of these charges would nevertheless 

-> deala blow to an innocent reputation. Yet the 
E -knowledge that a grand jury was investigating 
may seriously harm the individual’s good name. 
- Many would choose not to invest through a stock- 
broker who had been under a grand jury investi- 











congressional committee makes a charge, the po- 
litical careers of its members stand surety for some 
standard of fair play. This is a safeguard entirely 
absent in the case of the grand jury. 


SECRECY 


The secrecy surrounding the grand jury pro- 
ceeding i is admittedly designed to aid the jury in 
carrying out its law-enforcement duties. Witnesses 
at grand jury hearings are more likely to talk 
freely if they are assured that their testimony will 
not be made public. Moreover, it isa practical 
| necessity that the subject of a grand jury investi- 
gation remain secret. If a suspect has advance 
notice that he is under investigation, not only can 
he seek to put pressure on the grand jury directly 
or to intimidate witnesses, but he can destroy 
-documentary evidence, and, if palpably guilty, 


=- flee, The secrecy of its proceedings also protects 


the grand jury from public hysteria, either for or 


S -against indictment. So much is obvious. But we 


-often lose sight of the fact that the total secrecy 
-of the grand j jury room is also a valid protection 
~ to the accused. We have seen that the grand jury 
hears: only evidence against the suspected. Some 


— of this evidence is hearsay; all of it is usually dam- 


aging; “and the accused is not represented by 
counsel. If an indictment is returned, it is unde- 
sirable that this testimony, some of it inadmissible 
at trial, yet carrying the prestige of the grand jury, 
be made known to prospective jurors or to the 
public. Even if the accused proves his innocence 
at trial, his reputation will thus have suffered 
n additional besmirching. 

_ More important, however, is the position of a 
| person investigated but not indicted. He will 
“never have the opportunity to rebut the charges 
made against him, if the secrecy has been lifted, 
in any forum comparable to a courtroom. The 
witness before the grand jury may have been mis- 
This is all the more likely 
But 


| © gation | for allegedly defrauding investors, although 
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he was not indicted. In balance, it appears that 
secrecy of the grand jury. proceedings i is desirable 
and necessary, both from the standpoint of effec- 
tive law enforcement and “protection of individual 
reputations. 

The grand jury operates asa check upon the 
executive in an area wherein few checks occur 
other than the ballot: Occasionally it acts as a 
prod to unwilling officials. It can save a man 
from embarrassment and unmerited punishment, 
and it can, by being lax, inflict both. But, whether 


used as a sword or a shield, it is an implement of 


the public, the unofficial, nongovernmental public. z 


It is the citizen’s personal entry into government __ 


and justice. As such it has its justification, and — 
because it is such, it should be retained. 7 


wien OH, WHEN AH 


BY MARK VAN DOREN > 


When water falls aiid wind blows 
And birds fly up, flat to the blast, 
And are borne high over = 
Mansion and meadow 

To woods, their cover; 

Then quiet at last; 


When light lengthens, and grass greens, 
And peace, old lover, kisses our world; 
But wind of a sudden 

Is wild in the trees, 

And butterflies madden, 

And birds whirl; 


When oh, when ah, when what you may says: 


Look aa listen 

To all that is passing. 
Wind is a wizard 
With nine wives. 





BY AMES ROWE QUENTIN 





Ames Rowe QUENTIN is a pseudonym for a California writer w hi says: | 


“Once, when I had to wrile some autobiography, I said I was an unsuccess- 


ful tomato farmer with five children, and both these statements are correct, 








Vuen Father knocked, I should have known it 
= wasn’t Joe and said “Stop!”, but I called out 
- “Come in,” and down came the bucket and 
clipped him on the head. There he stood, stream- 
aoe -ing blood and water, the letter in his hand soaking 
oo ewet Thank God it was the little bucket; the big 
-one would have killed him. I had a string on it to 
it from falling as far as Joe's head, so it 
ji would- -just dump the water, but Father is six 
~ inches taller than Joe. 
_ I had the mop there already, so I could get the 
water up fast and not wreck the ceiling below. 
The whole thing had been planned so nicely. 
Well, that’s how it goes. 
I brought Father a towel and cleaned up the 
floor, but he didn’t say S and I didn’t 
either. We just worked in deadly silence. The cut 
was about an inch long. It -would have to be 
- sewed up. He looked at it in my mirror, still not 
<- saying anything. He seemed dazed. Then he 
~ -went slowly downstairs and asked Mother to drive 
him to the doctor’s. 
_. The car had just come back from the body 
shop, with the big rust-colored spots of undercoat 
on the side facing the house, so, of course, that was 
right in front of him as he walked down the path. 
I watched out the window, feeling sick. I remem- 
bered that I hadn’t even said I was sorry. I should 
have. He wouldn’t necessarily have known it. 
I could hear the motor roar and fade as Mother 
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though there were only six tomato plants to begin with, and five of them failed.” 


tested it before she Hee out — an old. flier s: 
trick. I tell her engine failure isn’t too serious in- 
cars, you don’t fall far; but she can’t help it. Thad 
the motor sounding pretty for her, though I don’t: 
suppose she noticed that except absentmindedly. 
They drove off, and I went downstairs, looking ` 
for something to do, like washing some. dishes, eu 
start making up for the accident. | | - 
Father had left the letter on the table, as if he’ 
meant me to see it or didn’t care if I did; and _ 
when I saw the name at the bottom of the page, I~ 
had to read it. It was- from my real father’s 
mother. The spelling wasn’t too- good. -The dink 
was smeared blue from the water bucket; it was 
on lined paper, so the lines were smeared too. ‘os 
“Dear Reverend Page,” it began. “You will be? 
surprised to here from me after all these years. I — 





do not even know wether Mrs. Page i is still living. = 


I saw in the church paper about your book, and I- 
wrote to them for your address. If I knew. Mrs: 
Page was alive I would write to her. When our | 
house burned down eleven years ago the desk — 
went too and none of us could remember your 

address. 


Anyhow we were having a lot of trouble then, © 
needing a house but not able to build much be- - 


cause those were bad years for the stock and the — OES, 


apples weren’t good either. My husband | died 
about that time. There was a lot to worry over 


Drawing by Mary Stevens from RoBERT & by Florence Musgrave, published by Hastings House, Publishers, 


When Mrs. Page wrote both times she __ 
did not give the address so we could not answer. -> 


F got it all straight. 


about that letter?” I asked. 
= — wrong time, but I couldn’t stop myself. 
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besides the wife and child of a son who had been 
dead for years, especially as we had never seen 
them and they were probably better off than we 
were. But now Henry’s boy is sixteen and plenty 
old enough to take care of himself on the train. 
We have had four good years so we have a good 
big house for all of us. I would send him his 
ticket, if you would let him come to visit us. That 
is if he is still living. I hope you are all well, and 
that if Mrs. Page is still living she will write to us. 
Respectfully yours, Elda Crowe.” 

As I stood there looking at the letter, I heard 
Joe come in. I just waited, perfectly still, because 
he couldn’t see me, and when he came around the 
corner I tackled him so fast he hardly saw me 
before he hit the floor. When I let him go he 
looked up at me disgustedly and said, “I wish you 
 wouldn’t do things like that. Pve got a headache. 
Help me pick up this mess.” His books and 
papers were all over the rug, and the rug was 
wound up as if it were in a cement mixer. We 
! He had some cornflakes and 
- milk, and so did I; then I got out the cold roast 
beef from last night. 

o | SI bet that’s for supper,” Joe said; but it looked 

| good to him, too, so we both had some. When we 
had finished, there wasn’t a lot left. He wouldn’t 
-have done it if it hadn’t been for me. 


Paes had a big bandage; the doctor must 
have had to shave off a lot of hair. I said I was 
sorry. Father nodded. Then Mother asked which 
of us had lit into the roast. Joe said we both had. 
I said ld started it. Father believed me; he gave 
me a mean look and walked out of the room. 
Mother believed me too. 
“Well, you'd better not take any at supper, 
either of you,” she said crossly. 
I followed Father into the living room. “What 
I knew it was the 


He gave me the sermon on Reading Other 
E People’ s Mail. It took about ten minutes. I guess 
I was lucky it wasn’t church length. Mother says 
he can’t help it, it’s an occupational disease. 
“You'll have to change your plans and go,” he 


- finished off, pointing to the letter. ‘I’ve had just 


~~ about all I can take from you. You don’t study, 
= you don’t obey, there isn’t anything your mother 
and I can teach you, because you won’t learn 
from | us ~~”? | 
“Now, wait a. minute,” Mother said from the 
door, ‘‘what’s going on here?” 
“About his going to the Crowes’,” Father said. 
“He can’t go to the Crowes’,” Mother replied 
firmly. “He has to take the summer physics. He 
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ought to, and he wants to, and it’s preparation for 
his future. It’s what he’s good at.” 

“Look, I have something to say about this.” 
Father sat down gingerly on the couch and folded 
his arms across his stomach. I knew his stomach 
was hurting him again; it hurts him when he 
argues. He glared at me from under the bandage. 
“Pve helped you bring him up, and I’m fond of 
him, but I’ve come to my limit. It was one thing 
when I was younger and he was just a little boy. 
You expect idiocy from eight-year-olds. But I’m 
not young, I’m not well, and when you come 
down to it, Pm not his kind of person. Noise and 
horseplay distress me. I’ve asked him and asked 
him to control that horrible laugh, but he won’t. 
I’ve asked him not to pound Joe all the time; he 
says he’s careful, but Joe is only thirteen, and he’s 
not very big. Henry doesn’t know his own 
strength; he’s going to break Joe’s head next time, 
not just his arm -——” 

“That was four years ago, and it was an acci- 
dent,” Joe put in. ‘You shouldn’t bring that up.” 
But I could see that suddenly he was thinking it 
would be a relief to come home and not get 
jumped. 

Mother looked upset. “That’s as may be,” she 
said, “but he can’t go to the Crowes’. You don’ t 
know about them, or about that back country.” 
Then she clammed up and just stood there. 
“Well,” she started in again, “he’s been waiting 
years to be eligible for that course. Hed be 
miserable at the Crowes’, and he’d miss all the 
things he likes. All the summer things. His girls. 
His electrical equipment. ‘The swimming.” 

“I don’t care,” Father said grimly. “They're 
his family. They have a right to see him. And I 
have a right to a restful summer. When he’s in 
school, there are at least a few hours when he 
probably won’t smash up the car, or take out the 
motor, or drop a bucket on my head. In summer, 
it’s sixteen hours a day that he’s in action. I de- 
serve to be let off for a while. The Crowes can 
take their turn.” 

That kind of talk really makes you feel welcome... 
If Pd been Joe’s age, I would have cried. Father 
had said that kind of thing before, but never so 
much or so hard. I guess it was the blow on the 
head. He’d lost control. 

Mother hadn’t. “I’m sorry,” she aa pay 
cool and civil, “but I won’t allow it. They’ re not 
our kind of people.” 

“Now, really,” Father snapped, ‘ ‘you married 
one of them.” 

“In what way aren’t they our kind of La sae 
Joe asked. 

Mother didn’t answer. | a 

Always Pve known I wasn’t exactly “our kind” 
of person myself, but neither is she. She gets along 





ae o thick mess of trucks and slowpokes. 
= ‘went past at about fifty miles an hour. Then she 





E = with Joe and Father and the parish because they're 
-cher job and she likes them, and because she’d get 


i oe along. anywhere. But there’s a funny streak in her. 


She stands there when I work on the car, because 
she doesn’t want to get her dress dirty and then 
have to go all covered with oil to talk to someone 

at the door about the altar guild; but she watches 
me as if she were doing it herself. “That plug’s 

_ still wrong,” she'll say. “On the far side.” When 
_ she drives she’s usually slow and careful; but 
a ‘once, way out in the country with just me along, 
she forgot I was there and cut out like a race 







ee driver, cornering without touching the brake and 


— gunning it coming out of the turn. I guess we were 
averaging eighty for a couple of miles. 
eae you to do that, Jimmy Dean?” I 


2 “Sic jawed right down, but she gave me a dirty 
“look. “In a real car I could make Jimmy Dean sit 
up in his grave,” she said. “But don’t you try 
anything like that, you hear me? You’d turn 
= yourself over just the way he did. It takes a lot 

' “of fast driving before you can do that.” 
= “You’ve done a lot of fast driving?” I said. 


eo! AOE when Taking us to nursery school?” 


“During the war,” she said vaguely. “And don’t 

be sassy.” 
Another time, on the freeway, I said, “Hey, 
we're going to miss our turn,” and she came out 
_of whatever she was thinking about and hit the 
gas pedal and zigzagged across four fast packed 
lanes in about a hundred feet and out the exit 
. like a knife through mayonnaise. There was a 


siren screaming behind us; we would have starved 


= to death if wed had to pay that fine. She took 
the tail of a yellow light and weaseled us into a 
The cop 





was all fussed about giving me a bad example. 

I felt like telling the kids at school, but they 
would have thought that was a crazy way for a 
preacher’s wife to act. And I certainly didn’t tell 

= Father. 

When I asked her to teach me to drive, she said 

she couldn’t stand to hear me or anybody else 
grinding her gears. So I learned in driver educa- 

— tion at school, and of course I could brake and 
steer and shift gears and see things, but I couldn’t 
believe how slow you had to go in fog, so that’s 

chow I got hit and messed up the car. I didn’t see 
the other guy, and he didn’t see me. 

Father never even goes as fast as a sick cow, and 
he shifts gears as if he were sawing a steel pipe, 
but he never hits anything. ‘‘Our kind of people” 
don’t; they don’t do anything but read and 
talk and write and telephone and drive like old 
ladies and fill the bottoms of their transmissions 
with broken gear teeth and get their cylinders and 





IF I LIVED THROUGH IT 




































pistons all gummy because their poor motors 4 
never even get warm. But I notice when Father- 
wants to get somewhere in a hurry, like to ha 
bleeding cut sewed up, he lets Mother- 
There’s some use in people who aren’t 





this ki 

But Mother didn’t answer Joe’s question abo 
why the Crowes are different from us, and I wasn’! 
about to say they're backwoodsmen who. quit 
school about eighth grade usually; and it was choir - 
time anyhow, so that was the end of the ateuineny e 


for the moment. 


| M NOT a very good musician, but. Pm not taba 
one, either. It comes from Mother's sid 
Father can’t sing — but it missed Joe. I have the 
choir, because we had a choir lady who was- 
nervous, but she knew her job; she trained a lot of: 
fifth- and sixth-graders to be so. good they were > 
asked to sing out of town sometimes. But then 
they kept getting bigger and meaner, and she kept. 
getting more nervous, and when they were 
seventh- and eighth-grade kids, Father had to- 
send me in to keep them in line for her. Kids that 
age are the worst. She and I handled them to- 
gether -— or, rather, I handled them and she 
taught them — maybe four months, and then she. 
had to go to the sanatorium. She thought people. 
were after her. | 
When I walked in, they were all there, 4 
quiet, and when I turned my back on them to sort 
the music, one of them let out a horrible whinnying bo 
laugh that was supposed to be just like mine. — 
Then I spun around and they all whinnied. The 
church windows rattled. 2 
“OK,” I said, “who started that?” 
They just snickered. So I made each one “of : 
them imitate my laugh, and only one of them got. 
the sound wrong, and none of those kids ever gets a 
sound wrong except on purpose, so he was the > 
guy, trying not to be recognized. So I made him. 
do it over and over, good and loud, both my wayo 
and his wrong way; and then I made them all do: 
it in exact unison. Then I picked up the music : 
and told the one who started it to sing softly so. 
he’d learn the pieces for Sunday but not so T 
hear him. You have to protect these kids’ 5 
especially when they’ i changing, and Td be 
pretty rough on his. I shouldn’t be so touchy 
about that laugh; it does sound pretty bad, ‘bu 
when I forget myself, it just comes out. — ko 
They learned the pieces fast, and I turned them T 
loose early. That was one reason the choir lady — 
gave out. She kept them too long, and they got 
bored and didn’t pay attention and got pulling — 
each other’s shirttails out, and then, of course, 
they didn’t get the pieces right, so she kept them 
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longer and they began trying to snatch things out 
of each other’s pockets or do never mind what; 
and no guy can take that kind of treatment and 
not do something back. I’d go up and down the 
line behind them and sort of lean on them, but 
you really can’t keep a bunch of guys in order for a 
person with no sense at all. Now she’s gone, I 
bang the songs through hard and right, and the 
choir knows the faster it catches on, the faster irll 
get loose. Father thinks I skimp the rehearsals 
-~ because I want to get out myself. 

When I got home, Joe was still asking what was 
wrong with the Crowes, and I could have hit him. 
Mother never met them, but she knew about them 
- from my own father. He’d run away when he was 
- about my age, after some kind of fight with my 


















. motors, and especially planes, and he hadn’t done 
_ anything in school that he didn’t have to do to 
- get into junior college, because that was where 
they did pilot training. In the war he was com- 
-mussioned more because he was a terrific flier 
_ than because of his schooling. My mother is a 
- mathematician and a clergyman’s daughter, but 
_ she didn’t want to do ladylike paper work in the 
war. So she learned enough at some airport to 
get into the women’s ferry command, and my own 
father taught her to fly the bombers. Her family 
made a fuss at the time; but they got married 
quickly because he knew he’d be going overseas. 
He was killed over Germany, before I was born. 
We lived with my mother’s family till she mar- 
ried Father, when I was two. Joe was born when 
I was three. He always wants to know something 
bad about me, because I’m bigger than he is, and 
he gets sick of it. I wouldn’t tell him my father’s 
family made applejack and bootlegged it during 
_. the Depression because that was the only way they 
could make money for the groceries they had to 
- buy. Father doesn’t know this, and Mother told 
==- me privately. She never talked about my own 
-. father to Father; she says it’s wrong for a widow 
‘who remarries to say anything that might make 
her second: husband wonder if she loved the first 
better, but it’s equally wrong to say anything 
¿> against the first. She hasn’t talked very much 
© about him even to me. In his pictures, which she 
~~ gave me to keep, he doesn’t look like me. I’m like 
her side. 





| Moner came to my room. “Father is dead 
set that you have to go to the Crowes’. Whenever 
he sees that bandage in the mirror he gets madder. 
I can’t quite blame him; these practical jokes of 
yours are unpardonable.” 
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“Oh, boy, you too,” I said grimly. 

“Well, how would you like to be Father and 
stand at the church door Sunday morning shaking 
hands, and have to answer maybe three hundred 
people asking what the bandage is for, and how 
you got cut? He can’t wear a black cap like a 
rabbi’s to cover it. And if you think ahead a little 
further, you'll realize that after the bandage comes 
off, the shaved patch on his head is going to show 
for weeks. He'll be cross at you every time he sees 
a mirror. I should think you’d want to get away. 
After all, the Crowes are your own people.” 

“You are my own people,” I said. ‘‘Who’s going 
to beat down the choir when I’m gone? Who'll 
keep the car running?” | 

“I will,’ Mother said. She looked sore. “And 
don’t be too sure we’re your own people. You’re 
growing up. The day is coming soon when you'll 
be on your own. And I’ve had just about enough 
of you lately myself. You’re getting big and mean 
and rebellious and lazy, you won’t study anything 
but physics, you just chase one girl after another, 
and I wouldn’t be surprised if you pick the ones 
you’ve heard are cooperative in cars.” 

“Now, look here,” I said, “that was uncalled 
for.” 

“I guess so,” she said, and burst into tears. 
“Pm sorry. I don’t know what’s what. Pm just — 
caught between. I want you to have fun and I 
want you to be your own kind of person, only not 
get hurt, but I want Father to have some peace, 
and it isn’t good for Joe to feel inferior.” 

“Now, look, Joe doesn’t have any reason to feel- 
inferior. When he’s my age, he’ll probably pound 
me down, the way I’ve trained him. And he gets 
the best grades.” 

“Try to tell Joe that,” Mother said. “Henry, 
I’m afraid you've got to go. I’m not going to tell 
Father and Joe that the Crowes used to be boot- 
leggers, just to keep you here. I loved your father, 
and I’m not going to run his family down. And I 
guess you can take care of yourself. But the way 
she wrote, about ‘if Mrs. Page is still alive,’ and 
‘if Henry is still alive, means something. That’s 
the way they think. It’s dangerous country. One 
of your father’s brothers was shot out hunting. 
The lumbermen get drunk Saturday night and 
fight; sometimes they kill each other. I wouldn’t 
put it past you for a minute to get in those fights. 
There are bears and mountain lions. The people 
who live there understand the life, but newcomers 
always get in trouble. Especially city kids. And the 
Crowes will be embarrassed by your ways. They'll 
think you’re stuck-up; you’ll use words they don’t 
know, you'll butter your bread differently —” 

“Oh, great,” I said, and sat down. “And TPH 
miss physics and swimming and all my immoral 
girls.” I gave Mother a bitter look. Boe 





...... “If the shoe fits, put it on,” she said. She almost 
| emailed. But then I laughed, and she winced and 

ae it her hands over her ears. “That noise you 
wee make drives me mad.” 






Í was a fourteen-hour train ride, with a couple 
of changes. I took the workbook for the physics 
course along, but it was written to go with demon- 
strations and rough to follow. Pd forgotten my 
slide rule, so it took forever to work the problems 
__ by hand. I sat staring out at the empty mountain 
= desert. I didn’t talk to anybody. I felt too low. 
Even my mother couldn’t stand me. I almost 
=- cried. Then I fell asleep. When I woke, it was 
->o late at night, and the conductor was shaking me. 
: -> “This is your stop,” he said. The car was empty; 
~ it was almost the end of the line. 
I got my papers and things together and stum- 
bled out. The train went on. The moon was 
about to rise, but it hadn’t yet. I wondered if I'd 
spend the night there. At last car lights 
e down a winding steep hill toward me, and 
they were on a jeep. It bumped across the rail- 
E wd tracks and stopped suddenly on the incline. 
“You Henry Crowe?” a deep voice called out. 
“Henry Page?” 
= “Henry Page, usually,” I said. 
The man sat there; in the dimness I saw an 
angular, rocky face. “I’m your Uncle Nick. Your 
Ea father s brother. Can’t get out; motor dies. Set 
o your bag in back.” I swung it up and climbed in. 
We shook hands. “Say Henry Crowe while you’re 
up. here,” he told me, gunning the motor with his 
foot -on the clutch. “Your grandmother would 
el bad if you didn’t. You’re the one with your 
© grandpa’s and your dad’s name. She doesn’t 
= know your stepfather, or why you call yourself 
: Page.” 
5 “Just convenience,” I said. 
father has been my father, really.” 
He didn’t answer; in fact, he hardly said a word 
till we got to the farm. If he had, I couldn’t have 
heard him. That jeep was noisy, even for a jeep. 
We took off like a rabbit up the winding road. 
The lights would fade and come up again to show 
_-a narrow path through high brush and, later, 
~ woods. I had to watch the road ahead for bumps 
and shift position and hang on just to stay on my 
seat. He really drove, the way my mother did that 
time, shaving the corners and the trunks of trees, 
so that twice I thought we were going to hit one 
and got ready to jump. But he knew what he was 
doing. I didn’t mind; I drive that way myself 
when I have the chance. 
When we got to the house, he stopped on a 
grade and threw a log under one wheel. I got out. 














“And my step- 
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IF T LIVED THROUGH IT 


In the moonlight I saw that he had scars, claw ye 
marks, down one cheek. F 
The house was dark. He showed me . any hed. 
I could tell that the room was big and that there 
were four bunks with guys asleep in them. There- 
was a sort of bathroom next to that room — all; 
the fixtures, but just raw-lumber roof and flo 
and log walls. They had electricity, but it wasn’t 
very good. There was tubing that must have been 
part of a still stuck in one corner. I washed and 
sacked in. I can’t say I wasn’t a bit scared. _ 
cand: 


A strange bed eek gets me up e d | 





dawn. All the guys were still mostly. u 
covers, but they seemed to be different 
have different colors of hair, =. 
Outdoors it was mountains and big pine 
Some kind of little yellow wild lily was all aro 
Nice air; cold. There were even patches of 
icy snow. Nobody in sight, but smoke. ene ou! 
of a chimney of the big log house. i 
Partly I wanted to do a good turn, to E 
Uncle Nick I was a good guy and could do some- 
thing useful, but mostly- I wanted to fix whatever — 
was wrong with that jeep. I figured it could be 
the battery, but more likely it was in the wiring. . 
Those lights had been running off the generator. 
I had a “few things in my pocket that I PN A 
carry there and that I thought might be useful. 
So I unlatched the hood and looked inside. 
Father would have been sick, if he’d understood. 
Those lights sure had been running off the genera 
tor, because there wasn’t any battery. And the 
reason Uncle Nick always parked on hills was tha’ 
there wasn’t any starter. That jeep was a rod, | 
everything heavy gone, souped for the races. 
Mother would have laughed; anybody. who'd do- 
a thing like that to a jeep, and then take it out on 
a mountain road at night and get away with it, 
you had to respect, even if he was crazy.. L slid ;; 
underneath to see what else he’d done. n 
Then I heard footsteps and saw a. pair. of ditty n 
boots walk up and kick the log block out from — 
under the front wheel. A second later the jeep ~ 
started rolling. I really doubled up fast. Lucky 
those things have clearance. It rolled about five 
feet, so I wasn’t underneath anymore, and I got- 
up, and then the guy with the boots leaned on the. 
fender and threw the log under the wheel again _ 
and came around to look at me. I was kind of- 
sore. 
“Morning, Charlie,” he said, grinning, and E 
then his mouth fell open. > 
“Pm Henry,” I said quietly, just looking at hitt pe 
I was figuring whether to hit him or let it go. He 
was a big guy, about my age; bigger than me, and 
he looked tough, but I was too mad to let that 
bother me. Hitting him just didn’t seem the Ht 














way to start getting along with my own father’s 
family. 

He threw his hands over his face. “Don’t 
stwike me, pwease don’t stwike me, Pm dust a 
wittle boy!” he squeaked, and let out an awful 
braying laugh and began torun. I went after him; 
I tackled him on the path and grabbed him by the 
belt and we went rolling over and over in the 
weeds. He was laughing fit to kill. He ended up 
sitting on my chest, with one of my arms pinned 
under his knee and my other arm caught under 
my head as if I were lying in a hammock looking 
up at the birds. “Had enough?” he asked. 

“For now,” I said. He let me up. I dusted 
myself off. “PI get you later,” I promised him. 

“Oh, sure,” he said, and started for the house. 

“But not much later!” I yelled out, and went 
for him. This time I got a decent grip, and in a 
minute I had him on his face with his arms be- 
hind his back. Then all of a sudden there were 
about four. guys on top of both of us, and a couple 


z of little girls in there too, and by the time I got 


out from underneath I had dirt inside my clothes 


and dirt and weeds in my hair, and my hands and 


nose were bleeding, and it was a wonder I didn’t 
have any broken bones. 

There was a white-haired. woman, brown like 
an ‘Indian, standing there looking disgusted. I 
tried to clean myself up with my handkerchief. 
“Charlie,” she said to me, “you sure had that 
coming. You should have got worse. You know 
better than messing around with your uncle’s 
jeep. He’s told you ten times. And I thought you 
knew better than to tangle with young Nick, after 
the bloody eye you got last week.” 

“Pm not Charlie,” I said. “I’m Henry Crowe. 
I wasn’t messing. I thought there was something 
wrong I could fix.” 

She looked at me and then at the guys. There 
were two of them enough like me to mistake. One 
was exact, and he was the one who'd got the 
bloody eye last week. He was holding his stomach, 
laughing like a hyena. 

The woman quit glowering and smiled, and 
- then she looked as if she were beginning to cry. 


i “Well, “welcome, Henry,” she said, and reached 


out and shook my hand, dirty as I was. Then she 


7 7 turned me around and led me up to the house. 
oe The other guys went off somewhere. 


There was a picture on the kitchen wall of my 

an father in a racing car. Mother had never 
told me that about him; I guess I was giving her 
enough trouble without her asking for more. But 
I might have known it. Another picture showed 
a boy who could have been me, or Charlie, with 
three others. They all had banjos. “That was 
your dad when he was your age. You wouldn’t 
think it was the same person” — she pointed at 
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the race driver — “men’s faces change so much 
from the way they looked as boys. Do you sing?” 

I nodded. She told me about the quartet while 
she fixed bacon and eggs and pancakes. When the 
platters were almost full, she sent me to wash 
up. ‘But, look out,” she whispered. “I think 
they’ve put a wire across the door to trip you up. 
Don’t get sore. Just fall over it.” 

“Thanks,” I said uneasily. But I still had one 
more thing on my mind. I wanted to know 
whether my father and grandfather had had that 
fight about racing, and whether that was why my 
father had left home. - 

“Oh, maybe,” she said. “I kind of forget. It 
could have been anything. You boys get bigetty, 
sometimes we have to throw you out for every- 
body’s peace. But you come back later. Nick did. 
Your father would have.” She looked sad. Then 
she smiled. “Well, it’s nice to have you here,” she 
said, and poked a stick in the stove. The smoke 
smelled good. She burned apple prunings mostly, 
and everything in that kitchen smelled good — © 
the food, and the mountain air coming in the 
window, and my grandmother too. | 

“Irs nice to. be here,” I said. I meant that. I 
felt as if it was going to be the greatest summer oi 
my life. If I lived through it. | 


There wasn’t any wire for- me to a over, 


though. I started to wash up. I could hear some 
kind of scratching and squeaking, like rats in the 
walls. “I can’t find a towel, Grandma,” I called 
through the doorway. She came to help me. One 
of the guys jumped up, but she was ahead of him. 
I should have seen there was a cupboard with a 
sign saying “Towels.” 

The cat that was in there with the clean linen 
shot out and clawed right up her dress and on 
over her shoulder. Then a big squawking brown 
chicken hit her face, and another whizzed past my 
ear. They landed on the side of the basin, but 
couldn’t get a foothold there, and one fell in my 


wash water and the other pitched off and lit ona, > pi 
chair. The air was full of feathers. They’d been — 


dosed with some kind of liquor to keep them. quiet; 


mixed with the smell of hens, it was awful. The E 


cat lurched across the floor and threw up. ne, 
“Whoever did this, PH kill him,” my ‘gravid 
mother said quietly, clutching her shoulder. The 
guys just stood there with their mouths open, not 
saying a word. But I figured it was that Nick; he 
made the first move to catch the chickens. Or if 


it wasn’t, I still thought he needed attention. If oe 
Pd been home, I could have arranged an electric po 


shock when he put on those dirty boots. . 
Those maniacs knew from my face vaai I was - 
thinking. One of them snickered, which was too 
much for the rest of them. It was worse than the 
choir. You could have been deafened for life. 




















i Tir five in iropolitan hospitals of Boston could be done 


i? by one sel of machinery at one place and at a greal 


? saving to the institutions. The late Colonel A. W. 





Smith, a graduate of Sandhurst and the author of 


| books and slories published by the ATLANTIC was re- 
sponsible for this achievement. How he succeeded is 
| ee by J. A. Maxtone Granam, a Scottish 


ler and farmer, üd the son of Jan Struthers. 


“OR centuries the whiteness and punctuality of 
the family’s Monday wash were status symbols. 
Laundry work did not become an organized 
business until the Gold Rush, when one unsuc- 
cessful and disillusioned miner who had noted that 
y aen were in short supply in the California of 
9 set up to supply his fellows with one of the 








> services ‘usually performed by members of the 


ae opposite | SCX. 

= It.is surprising that some of the largest users of 
laundries, the big metropolitan hospitals, should 
still be operating (even though for six days a week) 
ona family basis — “family” in the sense that each 
hospital tends to run its own laundry, which often 
takes up valuable expansion space within the hos- 
-pital grounds. Over the world, there are a few 
groups of hospitals which have got together, usu- 
ally under government sponsorship, to have the 
daily wash done in some central building. Now, in 
Boston, five voluntary hospitals have for the first 
time joined to get rid of some of the headaches of 
organizing the matter for themselves. 

It might seem a strange transition to make from 
being a colonel of the British Army, General Staff, 
to being the organizer of such a project, yet that is 
__ precisely what Colonel Bill Smith did. Just before 


-his recent death, I visited him at his office. Colo- 


~~ nel Smith, who had been Director of Resources at 
-the Children’s Hospital in Boston, had had a 
feeling that his forty-year-old laundry was not 
making the best use of the resources available — 
space, labor, and capital. Furthermore, the old 


. aun d ry Un im ited 
by J. A. Maxtone 


; oe took: a ı British colonel to discover that the laundry 
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laundry was due soon to be brought up to date at 
a cost of half a million dollars. 
and wasteful investment be lessened in any way? 


He thought it could, and he sounded out his op- 
His 
principal argument was that if laundry had to be nee 
moved mechanically anyway, why not consider” 


posite numbers in neighboring hospitals. 


moving it several miles instead of a hundred feet 
or so? 

Several of the hospitals that he approached 
seemed quite satisfied with their existing systems, 
and when Smith said to one that a cooperative - 
might be able to launder for as little as five cents a 
pound, he was told that the hospital in question 
was already doing it for that amount, or even less. 
“It was a case of faulty accounting,” he explained. 
“Later, the same hospital had its costs assessed 
professionally; the true figure was sixteen and a 
half cents.” The accounting did not take into 
consideration depreciation of the building, and 
the cost of steam and electricity. or 

Some of the hospitals Colonel Smith wan 
gated did not have their own equipment. They 
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sent their wash to contractors, who charged about 
$1.25 a patient a day. One staff member was hor- 
rified to discover that some of the laundry was 
being subcontracted as far away as Portland, 
Maine, a distance of more than a hundred miles. 
When this fact came to light, it helped to explain 
why clean laundry was occasionally delivered late. 


Cica SMITH spent the better part of two 
years examining the possibilities of a cooperative 
scheme with the help of laundry and business con- 
sultants; he formally reported progress in his in- 
vestigations every six months or so to the dozen 
hospitals that were interested; and in the end the 


Children’s, the Massachusetts General, the Massa- 


chusetts Eye and Ear, the Massachusetts Me- 
morial, and the Peter Bent Brigham hospitals 


~ came firmly into the scheme. The Hospital Laun- 
dry Association, Inc., now washes and irons for 
1700. hospital beds, or about one in seven of those 


hospital beds: “within a twenty-mile radius of 


a Boston. 


_ Today, if bie visit the association’s building at 

1 Street, Boston, you may see a five-ton 
from any one of these hospitals, 
the scales on which the wash is 
weighed. Laundry i in this quantity is paid for by 
the pound, except for articles, like coats, which 
need individual handling. The volume handled is 
staggering —— nearly four tons an hour; and even 
with the carefully planned flow system worked out 
by a Chicago handling specialist, laundry has to be 
moved about a dozen times before it goes out 
clean. The average load is eighteen to twenty 






pounds a patient a day; a pair of sheets weighs 


seven pounds, to begin with, and then there are 


_ pajamas, towels, overalls, and uniforms for nurses, 
doctors, aner, cooks, and so on. 


After weighing, the bags are tipped out on a 


7 slow-moving conveyer for sorting into four cate- 
_ gories: large flat (sheets), small flat (towels, pillow- 
_ cases), rough dry (pajamas and other things which 
_. are returned dried but not ironed), and coats and 
-similar garments which have to be handled by the 


piece. This appears to be a tedious and soul- 
destroying job, enlivened only by the strange 
objects which turn up: teddy bears, bedpans, pil- 


lows, rubber rings, hot-water bottles, and such 


troublemakers as nylons, razor blades, lipsticks, 


_ and eyebrow pencils, not to mention a thousand 
dollars’ worth of surgical instruments which are 


mistakenly bundled up for laundering each week. 
James J. Mahoney, the laundry’s general manager, 
pointed out one advantage of cooperation over 
contracting: “The hospital will get all its stainless 
steel back again; the other way, everyone in Boston 
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would soon be owning a do-it-yourself appendec- 
tomy set.” 

Some laundry is not safe to be sorted — sheets 
from the operating theater, for instance, and any 
clothes worn by those who have. an infectious 
disease. These are delivered in special red-striped 
bags and tipped straight into a special washwheel. 
The rest of the sorting takes place upstairs, to 
allow gravity loading into the washwheel; each 
wheel holds twelve hundred pounds of washing at 
a time, and the wash cycle takes a little over half 
an hour. Modern laundry machinery has reached - 
such a degree of efficiency that the water from the 
last rinse has been tested and found to be purer 
than the drinking water of Boston. There is one 
commercial laundry owner who, when showing 
visitors around his plant, will drink a sample of 
this rinse, saying, “May the Lord strike me down 
if I am wrong.” He has not keeled over yet. 

Absolute sterilization is particularly important 
in a hospital laundry, the biggest danger being 

“the golden villain,” or Staphylococcus aureus; while 
the heat of water at 327° F will usually kill most 
organisms, two ounces of a “‘staph inhibitor’’ are 
added for each hundred pounds of wash, just to be 
on the safe side. 

Water is used to extract water; wash from the. 
washwheel is still too wet to be ironed, so it is 
transferred to a rubber diaphragm, the outside of _ 
which is subjected to high hydraulic. “pressure. — 
The amorphous lump which comes out is two hun- 
dred pounds of solid linen and cotton, not more 
than two feet thick or high, compressed into weird 
blue-and-white contours that could not fail to 
fascinate any modern painter or sculptor. It 
would be virtually impossible to disentangle this 
mass by hand, so it has to be treated by a “‘recondi- 
tioner” — a tumbler-type apparatus — before it 
is ironed. 

The modern flatwork ironer is a ten-foot-wide 
rotary affair with a built-in automatic folder; you 
need just two operators to feed it and one to stack — 
the nine hundred sheets that the machine handles 
in an hour. The laundry’s smallest flatwork i ironer | 
measures 110 inches. i 

After it is ironed, the linen is ready to go. back | 
to the hospitals; it leaves by a ramp that is com- 
pletely separate from the one on which the soiled 
laundry comes in, and the trucks are steam- 
cleaned before loading. Many of the old hospital 
laundries were so cramped for space that clean 
and dirty clothes stood cheek by jowl in the same 
room — a possible means of reinfection. _ 

Many people on the staffs of the old (eines 
transferred to the new one. Laundry work has 
always been one of the more poorly paid profes- 
sions, and in some of the older buildings the work- 
ing conditions must have been bad. Certainly 


there is a big contrast between the dingy, bare 
brick walls of the disused Children’s Hospital 
laundry and the light and airy surroundings on 
Ipswich Street. The work is still monotonous and 
requires unskilled labor, except in the press line; 
yet in many cases modern machinery and planning 
have enabled some of the hundred and eleven 
workers to sit instead of stand, to wheel instead of 
carry, to use less muscle power, and thus to be less 
tired at the end of the day. As with most manual 
jobs, there is a relatively high labor turnover, but 
it is not as high as it used to be. Many applicants 
for jobs have had no experience in laundries; 
one who applied recently claimed he was an expert 
‘engineer in charge of vertical ascension.” Within 
a day or two, he was working in the laundry as 
happily as if he had never operated an elevator. 

How much did it cost to set up this kind of 
organization? Laundry machinery is expensive, 
and it alone cost $750,000. By the time the build- 
ing had been bought and converted, the total 
commitment was around $2,000,000. The par- 
ticipating hospitals decided to use some of their 
endowment funds to invest in the project; they 
will get about 6 percent on their money, compared 
with the 4} percent which they might expect 
from trustee stocks. The association was to be a 
non-profit-making concern; this would give cer- 
tain tax advantages. But there was still a defi- 
ciency of more than a million dollars, and Colonel 
Smith approached the New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company for a loan. At first the re- 
quest was treated with caution. “A laundry? 
We've never lent money for that before.” 

Patiently, the colonel pointed out what a safe 
investment it would be. What could be surer than 
a business with a steady and captive market, which 
had no seasonal fluctuations in trade (except in 
August, when people tend not to be ill for fear of 
spoiling their vacations), where the work was 
repetitive and the product ‘‘consumed”’ within a 
day or two of completion, where there were no 
changes in requirements of style, where there was 
no speculative risk, where the customers were 
prepared to sign a ten-year service contract and 
would undoubtedly be prompt payers of bills? 
The arguments carried weight, and the loan was 
made, to the tune of $1,150,000. 

Apart from the small increase in investment 
income, what will be the advantages to the hospi- 
tals? There will be, it is true, a small saving 
in laundering costs, but this is not going to bring 
about a dramatic lessening of hospital charges; 
laundry accounts for only 24 percent of the total 
expenses of an illness, and the expected drop in 
costs from seven to five cents a pound might save a 
patient thirty-five to forty cents a day. 
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The hospitals will gain most in unfinancial ways: 
service is certainly more reliable than it was; 
the latest machinery, techniques, and layout 
make reinfection of clean laundry less likely; 
space formerly taken up by laundry buildings be- 
comes available for more important hospital use; 
and administrative staffs no longer have to cope 
with this somewhat specialized problem. If Colo- 
nel Smith gets his way, the association will take 
over the ownership of the linen, hiring it out to the 
hospitals as it is needed and doing the mending, 
which is still carried out in the hospitals (where 
there is a tendency for a torn sheet to remain 
undiscovered for some time. The nurse opens it 
in the ward, finds it torn, puts it out with the 
dirty sheets, whence it goes to the laundry and 
comes back, still unrepaired, to the ward. Mascu- 
line readers of this article may have observed, as 
the writer has, the similar and tiresome cycle 
which happens at home, particularly with shirts 
and shirt buttons). Furthermore, laundry spe- 
cialists will be able to give advice on the question 
of how long to rest linen between use. Immediate 
reuse shortens the working life of a sheet; so does 
excessive storage. 

The Hospital Laundry Association has been 
working only since last October. There are snags, 
as one might expect, to be straightened out, par- 
ticularly in the handling and identification of 
small individual bundles of the doctors’ own 
clothes; but as the volume handled grows toward 
the target of nine thousand tons a year, costs will 
come down to a level below that of any hospital 
laundry in the country. 

As I was about to leave the colonel’s office, one 
of the staff came in with a batch of papers. 
“Here,” she said, “are the latest figures. We've 
done 180,000 pounds this week.” 

“Fine,” he said. ‘‘What about costs?” 

“It was eight and a quarter cents a pound last 
month, and now it’s just under seven and a half. 
I guess we'll be down below seven cents by the 
end of the month. Maybe we should have a 
sweepstakes on it.” 

Did Colonel Smith anticipate any further ex- 
pansion? Yes, there would be room to take on an 
extra 20 percent of work with the existing ma- 
chinery by putting on overtime or an extra shift. 
The association would welcome one or two new 
members. Several other groups of hospitals have 
inquired about the possibility of copying Colonel 
Smith’s scheme elsewhere. 

As I left his office, I remarked on the red and 
black sign behind the colonel’s desk, and I asked 
if the Chinese characters on it meant anything. 

“Oh, that?” He smiled. ‘‘Of course it means 
something. ‘No tickee, no shirtee.’ ” 


Author, editor, and historian, Lovis B. Wricar. has. 





been director of the Folger Shakespeare Library in 
Washington since 1948. Previous lo that time, he 
spent seventeen years at the Henry E. Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery in San Marino, California, 
first as visiting scholar and then as research professor. 
From his experience he has drawn a portrait of 


the founders of these two great cullural institutions. 















~ Ti THE 1850s, in the state of New York, were born 
two. boys destined to become great captains of 
industry, men of wealth and power. The second 
half of the nineteenth century was an era of oppor- 
tunity for moneymaking; what made. these two 
children different was that they not only became 
millionaires but they utilized their millions to 
found two famous libraries devoted to the ad- 
vancement of learning. They were Henry Ed- 
- . wards Huntington, born at Oneonta, New York, 
coe ime 1850, and Henry Clay Folger, born in New York 
ae City i in 1857. 
Tn dater life Huntington and Folger came to 
o “know each other through the books each was 
- buying. Though they never became fast friends, 
© each developed a healthy respect for the other’s 
` geal Ma beets. tig moped their interests 






3 oetiod. neither Huntington nor Folger re- 
-vealed their- plans to endow research. institutions 

l until they were approaching the ends of their lives. 
It is possible that their silence resulted from inde- 
cision. Huntington was the first to formulate and 
announce his plan for a public. institution. The 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery in San 
Marino, California, was established by a deed of 
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trust dated in 1919, and it oa asa a publie co 
ag OF o Sen 








research institution in 1927. The cornersto 
the Folger Library in Washington, D. C., was laid 
in 1930, and it opened its doors to students in 
1932. Both of these foundations represented some- 
thing new in library history and something pecul- 
iar to the United States — the concept of a library 
as an active research institution instead of a pas- 
sive repository of books and manuscripts. 

In the early 1900s, when Henry E. Huntington 
was buying the books which a well-to-do man of 
that day thought he ought to have in his house — 


handsomely bound sets of standard authors — he. . a 
probably never dreamed- that book collecting _ oe 
In oe 


would one day become his a, 







Los Angeles; in a suburb named San 
after the tiny Italian republic, and ther 
his home, and later his library. If I F ; 
displayed any collecting instincts at this- time, | 

they ran to cacti. To this ane the cactus paren E 





of whatever he went after. The ani b books: | re - - ae 
in this early period which found an important 


place in his later library were a few. private-press 
books and a complete set of the publications of the 
Kelmscott: Press. 

During the next few years, Huntington was pre- 
occupied with business enterprises, but he did buy 





a few handsome bindings and a few rarities which 
= ` excited: comment from his friends. In the Henry 
Poor sales of 1908 and 1909, he grew a little bolder 
and: ‘bought, through agents, more than 1600 
-lots scattered over a variety of fields. After another 
sale he found himself the possessor of some French 
-fiction and erotica which so horrified him that he 
© goti rid. of it. As yet his only philosophy of collect- 
ing was negative. He knew some things that he 
did not want — French fiction and erotica, for 
example — but. he had not decided on any par- 

_. ticular objective. 











TINGTON’S initiative as a great collector 
ith his retirement from business in 1910. 
id career, in which he put together whole 
braries as he had consolidated railways and real 
estate holdings, is almost incredible, for no previ- 
ous connoisseur of books had ever brought to- 

i “gether a collection of such importance in so short 

l man of restless energy and great wealth, 
i Abita: gears from business to collecting 












og a ar into the book market coincided with 
‘the sale of several of the finest collections in the 
world. Within fifteen years Huntington had an 
opportunity such as had never occurred before, 
. nor ever would again, to buy great libraries intact 
Sided and to fuse them into his own collection. His first 
otable purchase was a.magnificent collection of 
a and Elizabethan literature be- 








first: bear. thinking. of {devoting his fortune to the 
founding. of a cultural institution, but around 

1919 he came under the spell of an imaginative 

wea. ‘and’ brilliant scientist, scholar, and humanist, 
oo “George Ellery Hale, then director of the Mount 
Wilson Observatory in Pasadena. Hale convinced 

iat desultory book collecting would never 
o gnificant, that scarcity, beauty, and costliness 
~ were not adequate criteria for book buying, that 
a collection of the rarest and finest books in the 
world must have a purpose. Furthermore, Hale, 
E '; himself. an ardent admirer of the British tradition, 
— -out the importance to Americans of a 
y where they could study their own distant 
grounds. | This idea appealed strongly to 




























































Huntington, who began to center his buying on 
Anglo-American history and literature. Hale suc- 
ceeded almost too well, for Huntington concen- 
trated so exclusively on books in the English lan- 
guage that he would often sell off books in foreign 
languages acquired in en bloc purchases, books 
which he should have retained. For example, in 
one purchase he obtained a fine lot of plays - 
adapted by David Garrick and others from the | 
French, but. the French originals in the same lot 
he was willing to let go. P 
Another idea of Hale’s had important reper- 
cussions: a static repository of books, he argued, 
would lapse into a dusty mausoleum, negle m 
and forgotten, unless provisions were made to kee} 
it alive and used. A detailed plan drafted by H 
to create a faculty of scholars who would for 
permanent research staff and presumably 
hand in shaping the future policies of the insi 
tion appealed so strongly to Huntington tha: 
provided an endowment sufficient to mainta 
such a faculty, in addition, of course, to the regula 
library staff. T 
In 1927 Max Farrand, previously a professor — 
of history at Yale, accepted the post of director of — 
research and began recruiting a permanent staff 
of scholars. The library made provision for the 
appointment of temporary research fellows and 
visiting scholars; it established a journal of research 
and adopted a plan for the publication. of schol- 
arly books originating in research undertaken at 
the Huntington Library. Since 1927 hundreds of 
scholars from all parts of the world have come to oe 
San Marino; the library has published scores of _ 
significant books and an untold number of learned 
essays; and the prestige of its research program has 
caused other bibliophiles and library administra- _ 
tors to follow its example. — E 
But we have outrun our story of Huntington as Se 
a collector. Even before his ideas had been cen- 
tered by Hale in a library dedicated to the inter- 
pretation of the Anglo-American. background 
Huntington was buying libraries which contained - 
significant raw material for his potential research _ 
institution. He not only had the immense advan- : 
tage of the sales of rich American collections like _ 
the Church, Hoe, Chew, and Halsey libraries, ` 
but he also profited from the disposal of some of — 
the great English libraries when families were — 
forced to sell liquid assets to pay increased death i 
duties during and after World War I. _ Ses as 
The most remarkable of the English libraries a 
was that from Bridgewater House, a library begun 
by Sir Thomas Egerton, Queen Elizabeth’s Lord. 
Keeper of the Great Seal, and augmented for thre 
centuries by his descendants, the Earls of } 
water, and other Egertons, notably tl 1e firs 
of Ellesmere. The earliest parios. of ‘thi ry 




































































period, including Ben Jonson, George Chapman, 


of others. Because the Egertons had for three 
centuries played an. important role in England’s 
history, their. archives held many documents of 
first importance. Here were reports on the state 
of the British Navy in the reign of Charles I, papers 
concerning the formation of the Hudson’s Bay 
=. Company, diplomatic correspondence over long 
~ periods, and countless letters of importance. I 
think the most noteworthy single unit in the Eger- 
ton papers was the collection made by John Lar- 
pent, deputy to the Lord Chamberlain from 1778 
-` to 1824, of all the plays submitted for license 
7 during his tenure and for the preceding forty 
© _ years. These plays, added to more than 7500 
_.. plays obtained from the Duke of Devonshire, 
gave the Huntington Library a text of 90 percent 
_.. of the drama performed on the English stage from 
‘the period of the earliest religious drama to 1824. 
Other great English collections included the 
_ Americana from Britwell Court; the Battle Abbey 
manuscripts, an enormous collection of the muni- 
ments of the abbey founded by William the 
Conqueror to commemorate his victory at the 
Battle of Hastings; ‘the Stowe Manuscripts, con- 
taining the papers of the Temple, Grenville, 
Brydges, and other families, extending over more 
than two centuries; and the Hastings-Huntingdon 
Papers, consisting of over 40,000 documents from 
the muniments of various Earls of Pembroke, 
- Earls of Huntingdon, Earls of Loudon, and others. 
X In 1917 the New York Times estimated that for 
‘the previous six years Huntington had been spend- 
ing a million dollars a year on books. No accurate 
< report has ever been made of the total he ex- 
— pended, but the figure would run into many, 
-many millions of dollars. 
om nigra had a. sixth sense about the intrinsic 








ni nack hi institution. 
bloc, he naturally acquired many 


chases. One series of fifteen auc- 

beginning in ` netted him more than 
ne half a a " million dollars. "A California friend of 
-  Huntington’s once observed him in a New York 
auction room avidly bidding. Since Huntington 
was known normally to buy through an agent, 
this friend approached him during an intermission 
and remarked on the unusual event. “‘Sh-sh-sh, 
I’m not buying, I’m selling,” Huntington replied. 
He was busy running up the price of some of his 
duplicates. 


contained copies of books and manuscripts pres 
< sented to Sir Thomas Egerton, a generous patron. 
of writers, by hopeful authors of the Elizabethan 


Buying whole 


John Marston, Captain John Smith, and scores . 


— By quickly. tra nslating du 


‘the price he had paid for a 











into ‘ready f 
gh to amortize 
e Huntington 
managed to have enough rea pital to outbid 
most of his competitors. So vast were. his pur- 
chases that when the library published, in 1931, its 


pach —~ sometimes at. almost et 


-. first. Bulletin, the mere enumeration of the princi- 


ich he sold off to increase his capi- - 
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pal collections, with a thumbnail description of 
each, required seventy-one pages. — ae 


The pictures which Huntington “bought” “aldo i 


represented his interest in the British tradition, — 
Although in his late years he was. persuaded by 


Joseph Duveen to buy two million dollars’ worth 


of miscellaneous art as a memorial to his second 
wife, Arabella D. Huntington, his own preference 
was for portraits by Reynolds, Gainsborough, 


Lawrence, and Romney, portraits of satin-coated — 


Englishmen and their ladies, who. represented to 
Huntington the stability. and sterling: virtues of a 
nation he admired. In his eyes, these poised | men 
and women were the essence of that solid conserva- 
tism in which he believed. 

In the course of the years the TA Li- 
brary has become a mecca for academic pilgrims. 
In the midst of a 207-acre ranch, Huntington 
established a scholars paradise, with gardens, 
lawns, and winding walks under the live-oak 
trees, a baronial estate which at times has troubled 
the administrators because of the cost of upkeep. 
But it has given pleasure to a growing number of 
readers privileged to study in unaccustomed com- 
fort. The general public, and a multitude of tour- 
ists, are admitted to the grounds, the art gallery, 
and the exhibition. rooms of the. library" proper. 
But to a few thousand students and scholars 
throughout the world, this is one of the great 
research libraries of the world. By Huntington’s 
will, it was given to the nation, to be BOVE ned by 
a self-perpetuating board of five. trustees. 












lL CONTRAST to Huindgton” Nesey. 
was at heart a bookman and 
consigned him to business enter] 
in books did not represent an. avoc 
after retirement; it developed ea 
with him throughout his life. -Indee 
taste and his dedication to book 
evidence of the influence of the. iberal 
tion which. he received at Amherst | College, 

which he graduated in 1879. In college. he. Hie 
prizes for essays on Dickens and‘ Tennyson and was 
profoundly impressed by Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
one of whose last lectures he heard. He married 
a Vassar graduate, Emily C. Jordan, who had 
written her master’s thesis on Shakespeare and 
who shared his enthusiasm for English literature. 























scholar whose fate igs 
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After leaving Amherst, Folger studied law at 
Columbia University and went to work for the 
Standard Oil companies, eventually rising to the 
presidency of the Standard Oil Company of New 
York. When he went home at night, it was not to 
think about the organization of oil companies but 
to pore over book catalogues. Long before he was 
financially independent he had become a collec- 
tor of Shakespeareana, and throughout his life 
book buying was his one extravagance. Yachts, 
motorcars, and fine houses had no appeal for him. 
Not until late in life did he buy a home of his own, 
and then it was a very modest one. 

He and Mrs. Folger read catalogues, ordered 
books, and recorded them briefly when they ar- 
rived. Then they sent the books on to safe-deposit 
storage because they had no proper place for them. 
Someday he would build a library for his treasures, 
but he told nobody of his plans and gained the 
reputation of being a book miser. Scholars who 
tried to see his books and were refused because 
they were “not available” fulminated against 
Folger as an enemy of the people, never dreaming 
that he was planning a library for their particular 
delight. Actually, the books were ‘as inaccessible 
to their owner as they were to scholars, and it is a 
tragic irony that Folger, who knew books at first- 
hand better than any of the other great. collectors, 
never lived to see his library completed and his 
books in place, for he died two weeks after the 
laying of the cornerstone of his library building in 
Washington. 

Folger’s primary interest was in Shakespeare, 
but he bought widely in the history of Shake- 
speare’s age and in the histories of the preceding 
and following ages. In fact, he laid the foundation 
for an effective library in the history of British 
civilization for the two centuries from 1500 to 
1700, and he marked the course of development 
which the library has followed ever since. But his 
personal predilection for Shakespeare gave rise to 
many legends. For years a story circulated that 
Folger would pay five dollars for any book about 
Shakespeare. Booksellers throughout the world, 
knowing that he provided a steady market for 
Shakespeareana, searched for books he would 
take. Like many collectors, he was a victim of his 
own zeal and often bought things merely for their 
sentimental value: curios made from a mulberry 
tree alleged to have been planted by Shakespeare, 


- figurines of Shakespearean characters, an attic full 


of indifferent pictures of se sea aga actors, a 
handful of splinters from a broken pe, y in Trinity 
Church, Stratford, even a corset \ doubtful 
lineage said to have been Queen Eliza bth’s. One 
huge canvas depicting a buxom Imć =n, known 
familiarly to the Folger Library staff is “Babe,” 
Folger bought from a Philadelphia dealer for 
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$1000. A few years ago the director of the Folger 
Library asked the same dealer if he would like to 
have the picture back in exchange for books. 
“Oh, no,” he hastened to reply, “an opportunity 
like that comes only once in a lifetime.” 


Mec: was said about Folger’s effort to corner 
the market in Shakespeare’s First Folios. Cer- 
tainly he tried to buy every First Folio that came 
on the market, and out of a total of two hundred 
thirty-eight known copies he acquired seventy- 
nine. It was his belief that the collation of a large 
number of First Folios would show the nature of 
the corrections made at the press and help to 
establish the text which Shakespeare’s own col- 
leagues considered correct. Though he might 
rationalize his acquisition of seventy-nine First 
Folios in this fashion, only the obsession of a col- 
lector’s zeal accounts for his purchase of fifty-eight 
copies of the Second Folio of 1632, twenty-four of 
the Third Folio of 1663-1664, and thirty-six of 
the Fourth Folio of 1685. 

Dogged persistence and infinite patience charac- 
terized Folger’s labors as a collector. He stalked 
First Folios as a deer hunter trails an elusive buck. 
The First Folio which probably caused him the 
greatest anxiety, until he finally captured it, was 
the Vincent-Jaggard copy, a volume presented by 
its printer, William Jaggard, to Augustine Vin- 
cent, an official in the College of Heralds. Folger 
trailed this copy for four years, until it was finally 
his. Though he might wait for years, he never 
gave up his relentless hunt for the books he 
wanted. When quick action was required, he was 
on hand with cash. In 1904 a copy of the unique 
quarto of Titus Andronicus, published in 1594, 
turned up in the library of a post-office clerk in 
Sweden. When Folger heard of the discovery, he 
cabled an agent in London to proceed to Sweden 
with whatever was required to buy the book. He 
got it. 

Folger had his agents bidding for him at auc- 
tions and working quietly for him abroad to 
procure the items which he prized. He was a care- 
ful man with his money, but when he wanted a 
book, the price did not stand in his way. Occa- 
sionally he exhausted his cash, and the treasurer 
of the Standard Oil Company of New York had 
to make him an advance. The prices which Folger 
paid for his seventy-nine First Folios show an 
enormous range, from $220 for the cheapest to 
$52,000 for the most expensive. Not long ago an 
Oxford bookseller told the director of the Folger 
Library a story about his own purchase of some 
Shakespearean promptbooks of the late seven- 
teenth century for £7 10s. He offered them to 
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ee 
Folger for £1500 and finally accepted a counter- 
offer of £1250. 

Folger wanted his library to be used. Because 
of the vast collections of the Library of Congress, 
Washington inevitably would be a research center, 
and he decided to establish his own institution 
next door to the national library. The corner- 
stone was laid in May, 1930. Two weeks later the 
founder was dead. In a few days the trustees of 
Amherst College learned from the newspapers 
that the books, the library building then -being 
erected, and the bulk of Folger’s fortune had been 
left in trust to their administration. This was the 
first intimation they had of Folger’s intentions. As 
compensation for the trustees’ services, a propor- 
-tion of the income from the endowment would go 
to Amherst. 

No wiser provision could have been made; the 
Amherst trustees at once assumed direction and 
have taken a profound interest in the Folger 
Library ever since. Under their management the 
productive endowment has increased. Now the 
Folger Library has an adequate income for 
growth and development. In 1938 the trustees 
authorized the purchase of the greatest collection 
of English books printed before 1640 still remain- 
ing in private hands, the library brought together 
by Sir Leicester Harmsworth. Harmsworth was a 
newspaper publisher, and his books illustrated all 
aspects of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century life. 
His library more than trebled the size of the origi- 
nal collection and transformed the Folger from a 
library centered upon a single author to a library 
of broad historical interest, possessing the largest 
number of English books printed before 1640 in 
_ the Western hemisphere — indeed, the largest 
number in any library except the British Museum. 

Since Folger was interested in Shakespeare’s in- 
fluence, he bought extensively of theatrical mate- 
rials from later periods. The library has one of the 
best collections of Restoration and eighteenth- 
century drama, and books and documents about 
the theater, to be found in this country. Recently, 
the Folger Library has been buying heavily in 
the later seventeenth century, its goal being to 
possess in some form every significant book in the 
Tudor and Stuart periods which any scholar is 
likely to need. Since 1948 it has added nearly 
65,000 titles to its collections. More than half of 
these titles are rare books printed before 1715. It 
is the aim of the library to provide the apparatus 
and materials for the study of any aspect of the 
history of British civilization in the two critical 
centuries when the modern world was taking 
shape. Ease of access to rare books and reference 
works allows scholars to work with maximum 
effectiveness and with the least frustration. A 
scholar from Great Britain observed that he could 
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accomplish as much in three months at the Folger 
as he could anywhere else in a year. 

To promote a better understanding of the civili- 
zation of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
the Folger now awards each year from thirty to 
forty fellowships, to enable scholars from the 
western hemisphere, Europe, Africa, and Asia to 
come to Washington. The Folger is a cosmopoli- 
tan place where men and women of many different 
points of view meet informally at luncheon and 
tea and more formally at regular seminars to ex- 
change ideas. Their projects are varied. In addi- 
tion to the research materials in his notes, an 
Indian scholar picked up information that he 
used in making a blueprint for a new English 
department in his university in central India. A 
scholar from Sierra Leone gathered material for a 
study of African characters in Elizabethan drama, 
and in his spare time wrote a pageant to celebrate 
the freedom of his country. A Scottish professor 
of history came to investigate. the way the seven- 
teenth century interpreted traditional law for 
political purposes. A Polish professor has been 
making a synthesis of Poland’s contributions to 
the Renaissance. A Belgian scholar has been 
studying sixteenth-century printing with special 
emphasis on Flemish publications. With groups 
like ‘these, conversation at the Folger canbe 
learned or gay — and multilingual. 

In its search for old books and manuscripts that 
throw light on the Tudor and Stuart periods, the 
Folger keeps one or more of its staff members 
in Europe, with headquarters in London. This 
search is the principal responsibility of Eleanor 
Pitcher, assistant to the director of the Folger, who 
is constantly on the prowl through the bookshops 
of Great Britain and the Continent. 

The two great libraries founded by Huntington 
and Folger, one on the Pacific Coast and the 
other on the Atlantic, are both developing the 
dreams of their founders, with perhaps more defi- 
niteness than either could have imagined. Hunt- 
ington found in the elegant figures painted by 
eighteenth-century artists those qualities of sta- 
bility which he believed typical of English charac- 
ter. Henry Clay Folger found in Shakespeare, the 
greatest English writer, intellectual, aesthetic, and 
moral values which he believed would serve as 
humanizing influences upon later generations. He 
was determined that his library would be not a 
mere monument and memorial but an active 
academy in the Renaissance sense, a place where 
learned men and women might come to study and 
have their minds stretched by contact with a 
great past. The United States and the world at 
large are the benefactors of these two book col- 
lectors who, in the course of their collecting, 
acquired a sense of high purpose. 
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THE BALEFUL INFLUENCE! OF GAMBLING 


From the Two-dollar Bet to Narcotics 


BY ROBERT F. KENNEDY 


A graduate of Harvard College and the University of Vir- 
ginia Law School, ROBERT F, KENNEDY managed his 
brother’s campaigns first for the Senate and then for the 
Presidency. He won nationwide respect for his firm,- intelli- 
gent behavior as chief counsel to the Senate committee. which 
investigated improper activities of rackeleers and gamblers, 


a field of inquiry that he pursues with undiminished force as 


Attorney General. ` 


N. ONE knows exactly how much money is 
involved in gambling in the United States. What 
we do know is that the American people are spend- 
ing more on gambling than on medical care or 
education; that, in so doing, they are putting up 
the money for the corruption of public officials 
and the vicious activities of the dope peddlers, loan 
sharks, bootleggers, white-slave traders, and slick 
confidence men. 

Investigation this past year by the FBI, Internal 
Revenue Service, the Narcotics Bureau, the Post 
Office Department, and all other federal investiga- 
tive units has disclosed without any shadow of a 
doubt that corruption and racketeering, financed 
largely by gambling, are weakening the vitality 
and strength of this nation. 

But, as I sit down today to write this article, a 
business executive with an industrial firm on the 
Eastern seaboard is telephoning a bookmaker to 
place a fifty-dollar bet on a horse race; a factory 
worker in a Midwestern town is standing at a 
lunch counter filling out a basketball parlay card 
on which he will wager two dollars; a housewife in 
a West Coast suburb is handing a dime to a policy 
writer who operates a newsstand as a front near the 
supermarket where she shops. 

These. people, and millions like them who fol- 
low similar routines every day, see nothing wrong 
Photograph courtesy of Wide World Photos. 
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in what they are doing. Many of them can afford 
the luxury of this type of gambling. They look 
upon it simply as taking a chance. 

But they are taking a chance which the nation 
and its economy cannot afford. They are pouring 
dimes and dollars day by day into’a vast stream of 
cash which finances most illegal underworld ac- 


tivities. The housewife, the factory worker, and 
the businessman will tell you that they are against 


such things as narcotics, bootlegging, prostitution, 
gang murders, the corruption of public’ officials ’ 
and police, and the bribery of college athletes. 
And yet this is where their money goes. 

Last May I appeared before a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary and testi- 
fied in support of anticrime legislation then pend- 
ing before the Congress. Relying on rock-bottom 
estimates of the Department of Justice, I estimated 
— probably conservatively — that illegal gam- 
bling in the United States does a gross volume of 
$7 billion annually. That is more-than the Ameri- 
can people spend each year on bread. 

Mortimer Caplin, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, told Senator John L. McClellan’s anti- 
racketeering committee that a total of $25 billion 
a year is wagered in the United States, but he did 
not provide a breakdown on how much was legal 
and how much went into illegal channels. Twenty- 


five billion dollars is almost as much as we spent 
on education in this country last year. 


- Last August, John Scarne, who has, made a 


study of gambling for many years, testified before 
the McClellan committee that the annual gross 
figure on illegal gambling involves about $50 bil- 
lion. He testified that the bulk of this money was 
_ bet on horse racing through bookies. Fifty billion 
dollars is eight billion more than Congress appro- 
priated last year for national defense. Our esti- 
mate of $7 billion may be low. Mr. Scarne’s esti- 
mate of $50 billion may be too high, but it could 
be right. The truth is that nobody really knows. 
Senator McClellan pointed out that if the figure 
of $50 billion is accurate, the government is being 
cheated out of some $5 billion a year in taxes 
owed by the gambling community. 

Is this really the way American citizens want it 

to be? 
The great discrepancy in the guesses as to how 
much is wagered each year’is understandable, be- 
cause once the housewife, the factory worker, or 
the business executive gives money to a local bookie 
or policy writer, it disappears into the pocket of 
the underworld figure, who is in business to cheat 
the government — and his customer, if he can. 
And while many persons may regard the bookie 
on the other end of the telephone and the neigh- 
borhood numbers writer as the gambling racke- 
teers, actually they are usually the small-time front 
men who stand to make a profit with every person 
who bets with them. 

The bookies make a profit from the bettors be- 
cause they have an edge on every bet. They pay 
track odds, but usually not in excess of twenty to 
one. The odds at the track are calculated after 
deducting the 15 to 18 percent of the total betting 
pool which goes to pay taxes and other expenses. 
The bookmaker pockets that amount. 

But he is not a man of unlimited resources. He 
must balance his books so that he will lose no more 
on the winner than has been bet on the other 
horses in a race, after his percentage has been de- 
ducted. He cannot control the choices of his 
customers, and very often he will find that one 
horse is the favorite choice of his clientele. His 
“action,” as he calls it, may not reflect the action 
of the track. Therefore, he must reinsure himself 
on the race in much the same way that a casualty 
insurance company reinsures a risk that is too great 


for it to assume alone. To do this, the bookmaker: 


uses the “layoff” man, who, for a commission, 
accepts ‘the excess wager. 

The local layoff bettor also will have limited 
funds, and his layoff bets may be out of balance. 
When this occurs, he calls the large layoff bettors, 
who, because of their funds, can spread the larger 
risk. These persons are gamblers who comprise a 
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nationwide syndicate or combine. They are in 
close touch with each other all the time, and they 
distribute the -bets among themselves so that an 
overall balance is reached on any horse race. 

With a balanced book at any level — handbook, 
layoff, or syndicate — the edge is divided, and no 
one loses except the men and women who placed 
the bets. As an indication of the volume of busi- 
ness I am talking about, one of the largest opera- 
tors in the combine does a layoff business of $18 
million a year. His net profit is $720,000 a year. 
This is a 4 percent return on volume, with relatively 
no risk, as a result of the balancing of his books on 
each event. 

The term “gamblers”? is a misnomer for these 
persons. They accept money that the small gam- 
blers wager, but they do not gamble at all. This . 
is further illustrated, graphically, by what we know 
as the numbers racket. 

A man purchases a ticket with three numbers on 
it, paying a dollar for the ticket. Since there are 
999 such numbers, he should reasonably expect 
the odds to be 998 to 1. The numbers bank usually 
pays 600 to 1 on such a wager — or less — so you 
can see that the only gambler in this situation is 
the man who makes the bet. The operator pockets 
forty cents of every dollar bet — that is, if the 
game isrun honestly. That, however, is too much 
to expect from this group. If the play is too high 
on any one number, they manage through devious 
means to ensure that a number on which the play 


has been small will be the winner. 


Ware we do have great problemis in estimating 
the total amount gambled illegally, we can get 
some idea from significant records made available 
by the Internal Revenue Service through raids. 
For example, the records of an Indiana book- 
maker indicate that for a three-day period he re- 
ceived a total of $1,156,000 in wagers. A check of 
the gross receipts of a large department store in the 
same city indicated its gross for the same three 
days as $31,863. A Chicago bookie’s records 
showed he took in $6,400,000 in total wagers for 
one year, while a chain grocery store in Chicago . 
showed total gross receipts of only $293,000. 
While, actually, these comparisons may be unfair, 
in that the bookmakers probably are doing con- 
siderable layoff betting from smaller bookies in 
other cities and other states, these two instances 
are not unusual, as the following Internal Revenue 
figures indicate: A Los Angeles bookmaker, Jack 
Rosen, took in $4,511,000 in one year. A Miami 
bookie received $1,594,000; a Virginia bookie, 
$1,221,000 for an eight-month period; and a 
Tennessee bookmaker, $1,689,000 for five months. 
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A Pennsylvania policy operator collected $587,000 
in seven months. 

But, invariably, when federal agents try to raid 
bookmakers and policy operators, the first efforts 
of the law violators are aimed at destroying all of 
their books and records. Only a short while ago 
raiders in Detroit used a ladder to go through a 
second-story window in a raid in which they found 
people in the house burning information sheets in 
a potbellied stove which had a padlock on it. IRS 
agents in Atlanta recently raided a policy operator 
who also operates a supermarket. They found 
records of baseball bets in his cash register. While 
agents were examining these slips, the operator of 
the establishment suddenly touched his cigarette 
to the betting slips, and they exploded in a ball of 
fire. This bolt-flash paper is now widely used by 
racketeers so that they can do away with their 
records in a matter of seconds. A New Orleans 
bookie who was recently raided raced into his 
bathroom and dumped his papers. into a toilet. 
Agents were right on his heels and salvaged the 
soaking documents, which indicated $6500 in bets 
had been placed with this operator during part of 
the day. 

In January, Internal Revenue agents raided a 
large-scale bookmaking operation in Florida. The 
raid was unique because some of the Revenue 
agents brought fire extinguishers and were able to 
douse a fire set to flash paper by operators in an 
attempt to destroy records. However, I was more 
interested in the agents’ report that the book- 
making operation appeared to handle about 
$250,000 in bets daily. 

These cases demonstrate that fantastic sums of 
money are being handed over to the gamblers by 
- millions of Americans who, like the housewife, the 
factory worker, and the business executive, think 
they are simply taking a chance. They are not 
taking a fair chance. The odds are loaded against 
them. 


- 
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Ts dimes, quarters, and dollars do not stay 
in the pockets of the big-time gamblers and 
racketeers. Just as legitimate businessmen invest 
their profits in other businesses, so do the capitalists 
of crime use their gambling profits to invest in 
other criminal businesses. High on the list is 
narcotics. 

The horrors of the narcotics traffic need no elab- 
oration. The contribution of gambling to narcot- 
ics smuggling, however, deserves wide attention. 
The profits from narcotics smuggling can be enor- 
mous, but it takes large amounts of money to 
finance a narcotics ring, and almost invariably 
gambling revenues provide the initial investment. 
Indeed, the use of such revenues to finance nar- 
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cotics operations is so common as to be virtually 
inevitable. : 

During the 1920s and 1930s, such kingpin gam- 
blers as Arnold Rothstein and Waxey Gordon in- 
vested huge amounts in the narcotics-smuggling 
business. An enormous international narcotics 
conspiracy in the 1950s was financed with the 
gambling profits and underworld credit of Harry 
Stromberg. He and seventeen others were con- 
victed for their participation in this five-year 
heroin-importing operation. 

The activities of Vito Genovese, a top racketeer, 
closely document the kinship between gambling 
profits and narcotics traffic. The Federal Bureau 
of Narcotics has described Genovese as having 
been the motivating force behind an international 
heroin-smuggling combine, and at the same time 
the controlling force behind gambling interests in 
several large cities. At one point, Genovese and 
several associates attempted to take over the num- 
bers racket in the Spanish-speaking areas of East 
Bronx, New York. Their plan was to use the gam- 
bling profits from the numbers operation to finance 
heroin shipments into this country. The gang was 
arrested before it could carry out the entire plan. 
Genovese is serving a fifteen-year prison sentence 
for narcotics conspiracy, and his associates also 
received substantial sentences. 

Strong-arm methods, including murder, are 
common in the illicit narcotics trafic. After a 
major international narcotics ring was broken up 
last year, two of the twenty-four defendants were 
murdered before completion of the trial. One was 
shot down in the Bronx; the burned body of the 
other was found near Rochester, New York. The 
business executive, factory worker, and housewife 
never encounter the seamy side, but this is what 
their bets are financing. Again I ask, Is this really 
the way the American people want it to be? 

This Administration is making a major effort to 
bring organized crime and racketeering under 
control. Congress, in the last session, with strong 
support from Democrats and Republicans, au- 
thorized the Justice Department for the first time 
to deal with gambling activities. Our theory is 
that if we can reduce the gamblers’ income, we 
will take a first major step toward cutting off the 
funds which now are being used to bribe public 
officials and finance the narcotics trade and other 
underworld activities. 

In the past, only three effective laws have per- 
mitted the federal government to move against 
gambling. They are the wagering-stamp and 
excise-tax statutes, which basically were aimed at 
collecting revenue for the federal government, not 
at controlling criminal operations in this country, 
and a law prohibiting the interstate shipment of slot 
machines. 


One of our new laws makes it a federal crime for 
any person to move in ifiterstate travel to promote 
or participate in a racketeering enterprise. Some 
of the nation’s most notorious racketeers have been 
insulated from prosecution by living in one section 
of the country and having illegal gambling inter- 
ests in another. 

In one case, many of the racketeers who backed 
one of the nation’s big number banks lived in a 
resort area far from the scene of their illegal opera- 
tion. Every month a courier with a bag of money 
was dispatched from the racket enterprise. One 
month’s payment alone was in excess of $250,000. 
The kingpins of this operation reaped huge profits 
and remained beyond the reach of the law because 
they had committed no crimes in the state in 
which they lived. We plan to move against such 
activities. The messenger who carries the funds 
across state lines and those who conspire with him 
are subject to the new law; and we hope, therefore, 
that we will be able to dry up this interstate flow 
of cash, which turns ten-cent bets in one city into 
massive profits in the hands of big-time hoodlums. 

Two other new laws make it a felony to transmit 
bets and wagers between states by wire or tele- 
phone or to transport wagering paraphernalia to 
another state. Wagering paraphernalia, as defined 
by Congress, includes tickets, slips, or paper 
used in bookmaking, sports pools, or the numbers 
racket. 

The new laws, which the President signed on 
September 13, had an immediate effect on the 
gambling community. The nation’s leading race 
wire services, including Athletic Publications of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota—the so-called Minneapo- 
lis line, which furnished point spread and other 
sports handicap information — and the Nola News 
of New Orleans closed down. Federal field offices 
and local law-enforcement officials in every sec- 
tion of the nation report that the hoodlums who 
control gambling have curtailed or shut down their 
activities. Some are even making plans to dispose 
of their homes and move to other countries that 
will permit them to operate in the manner to 
which they have been accustomed. 

But many of the gamblers, while making them- 
selves less vulnerable to federal prosecution, are 
standing by with a wait-and-see attitude. We 
know they are worried, and from the evidence al- 
ready in hand, the FBI has estimated that this 
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year alone we may have as many as ten thousand 
cases for investigation under the new laws. In the 
first four months that the laws were in effect, more 
than three thousand cases were brought under 
investigation. 

The two other new laws extended the FBI’s 
authority under the Fugitive Felon Act and pro- 
hibited the interstate shipment of weapons to or 
from persons accused of certain crimes. The Jus- 
tice Department sought three other bills in the 
Jast session which are extremely important. They 
were enacted by the Senate and are now before the 
House. One would protect persons cooperating 
with the FBI from threats or coercion. Another 
would permit the government to give immunity to 
certain witnesses in labor-management racketeer- 
ing cases, and a third would strengthen the 1951 
law which prohibits interstate shipment of slot 
machines. The proposed measure would cover 
other types of gambling devices, including pinball 
machines. 

The laws themselves, of course, while enabling 
the federal government to do a better job, will not 
make the final difference. That must come from 
the extra effort now being made by all the federal 
law-enforcement agencies and many local police 
officials, and from the support which this effort 
gets from the American people themselves. 

The dishonesty of the gambling operations, the 
degradation of the narcotics and white-slave traffic 
are bad enough, but what really concerns me is the ' 
great wealth of the racketeers and the power that 
goes with it — the power to corrupt police and 
public officials, and in some instances, gain politi- 
cal control of an area. 

The fundamental strength of our democracy, 
which is based on respect for the law, is at stake. 
Individual citizens, by working to elect honest 
public officials and raise policemen’s pay, can 
make a major difference in this matter. But in the 
last analysis it depends on the business executive, 
the factory worker, and the housewife who have 
been financing big-time crime with their two- 
dollar bets and their ten-cent wagers. If they 
would stop patronizing the illegal bookie, the 
numbers runner, and the sports-pool operator, 
they could take the profit out of gambling and 
bring organized crime down to size quicker than 
all the combined efforts of the federal and local 
law-enforcement agencies. 
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Toa years ago, anyone who thought the stock 


market would rise again to its 1929 peak in thirty - 


years would not-have dared to say so. ‘Everyone 
knew we had seen the end of an era. Only thirteen 
"years ago, anyone who thought the stock market 
would go up that far was a lonely optimist.. Today, 


anyone who thinks the stock market will go down 


that far is a lonely pessimist. A decline to the 1929 
peak would cut the Dow-Jones industrial stock 
average almost in half. 
© Congress has ordered a $750,000 investigation 
of our securities markets. How safe will it find 
them? . 
Not dny safe, that is sure. 
lfe can be. All safety is relative — relative to 
what it used to be, relative to what it might be, 
relative to the rewards of taking risks and to the 
penalties of not taking them. Thoughtful observ- 
ers have likened the stock market to the automo- 
bile. Automobiles have killed more Americans 
than all our-wars, yet have contributed so much to 


our well-being that no one dreams of legislating a 
return to horses and buggies, or of putting a ten- - 


mile-an-hour speed limit on all motoring. Carry- 
ing this comparison further may help us. tọ, iget 
some perspective on our securities markets. - 

As everyone knows, a motorist is vulnerable to 
three risks: the risk òf mechanical failure; the risk 
_of the road — fog, ice, washouts, unmarked curves, 


and. crossroads; and the risk of human fallibility. | 


. Any one of them can be fatal. 
Every investor runs. risks which are analogous 
Photograph courtesy of A. Devaney, Inc., New York. 
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to these, and the purpose of this article is to ex- 
amine these hazards and show how they compare 
with those of the past. One of the most traditional 
risks is that of being cheated. Though still present, . 
as attested by the current investigations of the 
American Stock Exchange, this risk seems smaller 
today than ever before. Attitudes in finance have 
changed, as well as laws and regulations. It is no 


- longer a laughing matter to be caught out. 


A second risk for the investor is inherent ‘in 
the economic environment — inflation, taxes, de- 
pression, political upheaval,- confiscation, war., 
The investor is no more to blame for, these risks 
than the motorist is for the risks of the road, but, 
like the motorist, the investor may survive by còr- 
rectly anticipating the risks. At times, our coun- 
try’s efforts to reduce risks in the economic 
environment seem like fleeing disaster through 
quicksand. Each step forward gives rise to new 
hazards. On balance, we now have better con- 
trols, and this risk seems less destructive than it 
used to be. Finally, there is always the chance that 
_the investor will make a fool of himself — human 
failure again. This risk of making bad judgments 
even when the material facts are clearly .known 
probably is about as high as it ever was. All three 
hazards were present in pressing degrees in Dee 


NEW SAFEGUARDS 


To what extent R the. risk of beng cheated 
been reduced since the Crash? Information avail- . 


able to the investor is a great deal better than it 
was. One need only compare the 1929 annual re- 


ports of Allied Chemical and American Tobacco ` 


with their latest annual reports to appréciate the 
revolution that has taken place in corporate think- 
ing about what a shareowner is entitled to know. 

Undoubtedly, the necessity of making so much 
information public in Securities and Exchange 
Commission registration statements helped to 
bring about this change. So did the steady pressure 
of the New York Stock Exchange for fuller dis- 
closure. But, increasingly, corporate managements 
in America have come to realize the value of being 
well known to the investing public. Some compa- 
nies even issue special reports aimed at profes- 
sional investors. Socony Mobil Oil Company, for 
instance, supplements its annual report with a 
companion piece of about the same size entitled 
“Financial and Operating Statistics,” frankly 
aimed at anticipating as many reasonable inquiries 
as possible. 

All this more abundant corporate information 
is not. designed to make stocks sell higher than they 
otherwise would. While stock options and mergers 
via exchanges of stocks do give corporate manage- 
ment an incentive not to hide the company’s light 
under a bushel, a prudent management knows how 
troublesome it is to be saddled with shareowners 
who paid too much for their stock and hence never 
can be satisfied with its progress. Such a manage- 


ment seeks to keep the investing public well enough, 


informéd to avoid blame for gross fluctuations in 
the market prices of its securities, both up. and 
down. 


INSIDE INFORMATION 


Not only is the information available to the in- 


vestor a great deal better than it was, but restric- 


tions against taking advantagé of inside informa- 
tion are tighter — so tight, in fact, that a broker 
recently was fined by the New York Stock Ex- 
change and then suspended by the Securities and 


Exchange Commission for selling stock on learning 


of a dividend cut that had not yet been made pub- 
lic. In the precedent-making opinion in the case, 
SEC Chairman William L. Cary held: “A sig- 
nificant purpose of the Exchange Act was to elimi- 
nate the idea that the use of inside information 


` for personal advantage was a normal emolument 


of corporate office. . . . Clients may not expect 
of a broker the benefits of his inside information 
at the expense of the public generally....A 
breach of duty of disclosure may be viewed as 
. . an implied misrepresentation. ...? > 
Few would argue today against the restrictions 
which prevent insiders from taking personal ad- 
vantage of their inside information. But it is still 


_tion of Financial Analysts is about 7200. 
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hotly aba whether the recipient of information 
should. be responsible _ for ascertaining whether 
that information is public before he acts on it. 

Some interpret Chairman Cary’s opinion as ap- 
proving only the. use of “knowledge arrived at as 
a result of perceptive analysis of generally known 

facts.” The phrase quoted is his. But does the 
mind have ‘such watertight compartments? So 
strict an interpretation might suggest ultimate 

divorcement of money managers from industrial 

companies’ boards of directors. Sidney J. Wein- 

berg, director of a dozen of America’s largest 

corporations, promptly ordered a legal review of 
his relationships with his own investment banking . 
firm of Goldman, Sachs.&-Company. Paul C. 

Cabot, treasurer of Harvard University and chair- 

man of the State Street Investment. Corporation, 

firmly ‘defends his duty as a director to make 

the best decisions he can on behalf of all the share- 

holders, whether or not his clients own shares; 

his duty as a manager of other people’s money 

not to serve as a director of a company if serving 

means that the funds under his supervision will be 

precluded from use in buying and selling shares of 
that company; and his duty not to divulge to his 

investment committee confidential information re- 

ceived as a director before it is available to the 

public — for example; the Ford stock split. There 

is a precedent of sorts in the British House of Com- 

mons. A member with a financial interest in pend- 

ing legislation must declare it, but need not dis- 

qualify himself from voting on the measure. 


THE RELIANCE ON SECURITY ANALYSTS 


The great increase in the number of competent, 
competitive security analysts at the service of the © 
investing public has’ contributed to making our 
financial markets safer than they otherwise would 
be. Few companies anywhere have equaled the | 
growth rate of the New York Society of Security - 
Analysts. When founded a quarter century ago, 
the society had only twenty members. Its mem-. 
bership now is approximately 2700. Total enroll- 


‘ment in the twenty-five regional.security analysts’ 


societies banded together in the National Federa- 

In the early days, it was not easy to persuade 
corporate executives to take the time to address 
security analysts’ meetings. Today the tables 
have turned so completely that corporate public- 
relations men vie to get such invitations for their 
bosses. Presentations are followed by question- ` 
and-answer periods, with no holds barred. Most - 
leading companies supplement their published re- 
ports. and presentations to security analysts by 
seeing analysts individually. 

In respect to both adequacy of information pub- 
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lished and willingness to cooperate with security 


analysts, American corporations are far ahead of 


most foreign companies, though there are out- 
standing exceptions, of course. Many big foreign 
corporations today are in this respect about where 
their American counterparts were in the 1920s. 

Laws against fraud have helped to make in- 
vesting safer too. These laws, and Securities and 
Exchange Commission regulations issued. under 
them, are directed both at misstatement or omis- 
sion of material facts and at manipulation of mar- 
ket prices of securities. The laws on information 
make it much more difficult than it used to be for 
anyone to mislead the public without becoming 
liable to criminal prosecution, the more so since 
such a person must operate with our present large 
body of professional security analysts looking over 
his shoulder. 

Some of the most effective policing against ma- 
nipulative practices is provided by the New York 
Stock. Exchange itself. An electronic device scru- 


tinizing every transaction calls attention to any 


unusual activity or price fluctuation. Governors 


who know every trick start asking questions before 


anyone has had time to forget what happened. 
Thirty years ago, the Exchange may have been 
slow to accept the fact that what was once a pri- 
vate club had become a public institution, but no 
one challenges that now. If there has been any 
lag or letdown, according to Mr. Weinberg, it has 
been on what used to be known as the Curb (from 
the days when it was conducted outdoors, in the 
street) and is now the American Stock Exchange. 
About 80 percent of the members of the American 
Stock Exchange also'are member firms of the New 
York Stock Exchange, but service on the Ameri- 
can Exchange’s governing committees has not 
been the Wall Street status symbol that corre- 


sponding roles on the Big Board have been. 


THE EFFECT OF THE SEC 


Big market operators of bygone years unhesitat- 
ingly cite the Securities and Exchange Commission 
ban on selling stock short except at rising prices 
as the greatest single market safeguard introduced 
since 1929: But for that ban, one fabulously suc- 


-to do that. 


because they are going down.. Such people used 
to be lambs to the short-selling wolves. All a big 
operator had to do was to sell stock until the price 
declined enough to change the minds of those who - 
had bought it because it was going up. Then, as 
they dumped their shares, the Snore seller bought 
his back. 

Another way in which our Gasca markets . 
have been made much safer than formerly is‘ by 
restrictions on how much of the price of securities 
can be borrowed. While there are laws and stock 
exchange rules against manipulation of securities 
prices, any great international market has some 
people operating in it who are beyond reach of the 
authorities; hence the importance of making ma- 
nipulation not only a crime, but one as difficult as 
possible to commit. Margin requirements help 
Undeniably. paternalistic, they limit - 
borrowing, and thus reduce the risk that people 
may be forced to sell on a small fall in price. 

Significantly, yearly price swings in the stock 
market since World War II have averaged about 
half what they were from 1799 to 1940. 


CAN WE BALANCE OUR ECONOMY? | 


Now, what of the second risk, that of the eco- 
nomic environment? 
Curiously enough, among all the governmental 
measures aimed at making the stock market safer, ` 
we find one which threatens to rock the boat. The 
capital gains tax is a built-in destabilizer. It oper- 
ates to deter sales of a stock that is on its way up. 
A man buying a stock at 10 and seeing it rise to 
90 must pay $20 a share capital gains tax if he 
sells. Naturally, he postpones that tax liability as 
long as seems reasonable — often until he escapes 
it by dying. If and when he does decide to sell, 
however, someone else must put $90 a share into 


- the stock, but the seller gets only $70, less commis- 


cessful retired veteran trader told me, -he could - 


_ make fifty million dollars in ‘this market in short 
order. 


Specifically, the rule is that no one may 
sell. shares-he does not own except on an uptick 
— that is, at a price an eighth of a dollar or more 
above the immediately preceding sale. 


If people bought stocks the way they buy meat,’ 


taking home an extra roast for the deepfreeze 
when the price is cut, short selling would not be a 


` market problem. But some people seem to buy 


stocks because they are going up and to sell them 
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sions and transfer taxes. In other words, should 
the seller change his mind and want to buy back, 
he could not do so with the proceeds of his sale un- 
til the stock had declined more than $20 a share. 

So long as investors believe the long-term trend 
of stock prices will continue upward, this ‘capital 
gains tax’ factor strengthens the market by re- 
straining sales — that is, by reducing the supply of 
stocks offered for sale below what it otherwise 
would be. Once sentiment changes, however, 
and investors hasten to sell their. common stocks 
or exchange them for others, the capital gains tax 
takes from the market a substantial portion of the 
funds available for investment in equities. Thus, 
the pool ‘of risk capital is reduced at the very 
time when more rather than less such funds are 
needed. If a major decline comes, this factor may 
be expected to be more important than ever be- 
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fore because the capital gains tax is higher than it 
was in 1929 and the percentage advance in aver- 
age stock prices is greater. 

Inflation and taxes have tended to aggravate 
each other’s impact on the stock market since the 
1930s. Had it not ‘been for the long-continued 
decline in the purchasing power of the dollar, in- 
vestors in the higher income brackets might have 
relied much more heavily on tax-exempt state and 
municipal bonds: Anyone who bought them at the 
end of the war, however, and saved all the interest 
has less total purchasing power today than when 
he began. 

There are two big reasons why stocks have been 
attractive to people in the $50,000 and higher 
income bracket. 
have owned more than a third of all stocks out- 
standing in this country in 1958.) First, generally 
rising prices tend to give a competitive edge to 
established businesses. Second, the best-managed 


(These people are estimated to. 


companies in the industries with the most promis- ` 


ing growth prospects have afforded about the 
only chance to preserve purchasing power against 
the inroads of both inflation and taxes without 
sacrificing liquidity. For the individual who did 
not need current income, ownership of shares in a 
company increasing. its earnings at the rate of 5 
percent a year, compounded annually, has been 
better than owning municipal bonds, even if the 
tax collector did tak most of the dividends on the 
stock. 

Today’s practical question, though, is not what 
inflation and taxes have done but what they 
are going to do. That, in turn, depends on our 
national needs, our national purpose, and our na- 
tional will. 

Fortunately, our internal economy seems safer 
than ever before. No less an authority than Dr. 
Arthur F. Burns, head of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research and former chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers under President 
Eisenhower, believes there has been a permanent 
change in the character of the business cycle. The 
link between production of goods and services and 
the flow of personal income has been broken, he 
holds, by unemployment insurance, pensions, in- 
come taxes (which drop when earnings drop), and 
the increased number of people on annual sala- 
ries as opposed to those drawing hourly wages. 
Bank deposit insurance. has practically eliminated 
the danger of bank runs and the resultant necessity 


of selling securities and calling loans. The general . 


use of self-amortizing residential mortgage loans is 
another stabilizing factor. 

Most important of the stabilizing measures is 
the Employment Act of 1946. Albert J. Hettinger, 
Wall Street investment banker and mutual fund 
president, says we have displaced the gold standard 
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with the unemployment standard. In 1929 gold 
movements determined public policy. Now un- 
employment does. But once again we have a 
balance-of-payments problem. Have we robbed 
Peter (the American dollar) in order to pay Paul 
(the American full-employment economy)? 

In the long run, the answer to that question 
must depend on our self-discipline. A man who 
keeps his word does not need a bag of gold to make 
his credit good. But he must not only intend to 


pay, he must'be able to pay. To be able to pay, . 


he must avoid undertaking to do more than he can. 
It is the same with nations. Right now, foreigners 
hold short-term claims against us exceeding our 
entiré gold supply. Though longer-term, our 
investments abroad are much larger than these 
claims, so our position need not disturb us any 
more than it disturbs the head of any sound bank 
to realize that he cannot pay off all of his deposi- 
tors at once. He knows that as long as he runs a 
sound bank, they will not all present their with- 
drawal slips at the same time. So it is with us as a 
nation. But, like the depositors in a bank, the 
countries holding these claims on.our gold are in a 
position now to make us feel any dissatisfaction 
they may have with the way we manage our fiscal 
affairs. 

We are ‘no longer rich enough to do as we 
please no matter what our neighbors think, but 
neither are we poor enough to. discharge our re- 
sponsibilities in the world by saying.we are broke. 
Basically, the magnitude of the cycle risk has been 
diminished because both at home and abroad we 
are acting increasingly on the principle that no 
one’s title to any property is worth any more than 
the ability and willingness of his fellowmen to 
defend it. 

President Kennedy seems forse’ into the balanc- 
ing act of the century. A sustained high level of 
growth, some foreign aid, a reasonably stable cur- 
rency and price level, and socially and politically 
acceptable minimums of unemployment are 
needed. Cynics say we are trying to have our cake 
and eat it too. Optimists maintain that with the 
cooperation of the other nineteen nations of the 
Atlantic community | we can bring about such an 
increase in free world economic output and trade 
as will solve all problems. The vision is an inspir- 


ing one.. Given cooperation and self-discipline all 
- around, it may be possible of achievement. 
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AND WHAT ABOUT OUR JUDGMENT? 


Two of the three investor risks seem under better 
control than they used. to be. How about the 
third? Are we driving more rans on Wall. 
Street? 

The stock market has many P One 


Fe ke 


than: twenty-five times). - 
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is what professionals call the price-earnings ratio. 
That is simply the price of a stock divided by its 
earnings: ‘for example, ‘price, thirty dollars; earn- 
ings, two dollars; price-earnings ratio, fifteen. 
Sometimes people will pay only seven dollars, or 
even less, for a good’ stock earning a dollar a year. 


Sometimes they will pay twenty dollars, or even a 


great deal more, for the same stock. Neither: time 
are-they necessarily right or wrong: If you wanted 
to buy an apartment house that was only half 


-rented, believing that someday it would be fully 


occupied, you would be willing to pay a higher 


price for each dollar of its earnings than you would 
_if it were full. 


Suppose, however, that when the apartment 


house was half empty you decided that it was un-- 


likely to. get more tenants, and probably would lose 
some of those it already had. The price you then 
would be willing to pay would be low in relation 
to earnings, because you would be expecting even 
worse results. Conversely,.suppose the apartment 


house was full but you felt sure so many people 


wanted: to. live there that it would have no va- 


cancies even if rents were raised. The price you 


then would -be willing to pay would be high in 


| - relation: to._€arnings, because you ‘would be ex- 
pecting-even better results., 


| Something like that seems- to happen in the 
stock market. Four times in the last forty-one 
years, a representative list of good stocks- (Bar- 
ron’s) has sold at about seven times earnings. And 


four, times in the same period the list has sold at 


more than twenty times, earnings (twice at more 
It sold at more than 
twenty times 1961 earnings late last year. How 
much’ of the post-war stock market advance has 
been dué to increased earnings and how much to 
higher price-earnings ratios is .éasily calculated. 


- If the Dow-Jones industrial stock average were 


selling: today in the same relationship to its 1961 
earnings as it did in 1946, it would be under 400 
instead of over 700. 

For .better or worse, prices and investor confi- 


dence as expressed in price-earnings ratios have 


tended to rise and fall together over the last four 
decades. Usually they have moved in the same 
direction as eatnings. This is another way of say- 
ing that we human beings incline to view the future 
hopefully in good times and glumly in bad times. 
Price-earnings ratios gauge how far ahead peo- 
ple think they can see at any given moment, and 
how badly. disappointed they will be -if they are 


wrong: The practical significance of such a ‘gauge - 


rests on the fact that no one ever knows what the ° 


future holds. Remember-the Irishman who wished 
he could know where he was going to die because, 
“Sure and Pl néver go near the place.” Anyone 
who cherishes the delusion that he can forecast 
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bonds. 


with certainty should read the population esti- 


‘mates made by our-government a quarter century- 


ago as the basis for- social security. legislation. It 
was ‘estimated the United States would have a 
population of 150 million. by 1980. Alréady we 
have 185 million, and the estimate now is that by 
1980 we shall have 250 million. 

The relationship between. stock yields and bönd 
yields is another gauge of how far, people think 
they can see into the future. Historically, we know 
that-stock prices tend to go up and down with the 
business cycle, while bond prices tend .to move 
contracyclically. Stock prices go up because busi- 
ness is expected to`get better. Bond prices go down 
because better business means more demand for 
money (business loans), and thus ‘tends to raise ` 
interest rates. Hence, stocks may yield the least. 
when bonds yield the most because low stock yields 
and high bond yields may be expressing the same- 
optimistic opinion about the future of business. 
Tax-exempt bonds now yield:more than stocks. ° 
In-1949 they yielded less than a fourth as much. 

The relationship between prices of the best cor- 
porate bonds and second-grade issues tells a simi- 


lar story. When people are very sure “It ain’t- 


gonna rain no mo’,” as they were in the late 1920s, 
second-grade bonds sell almost as-high as the best 
People seem to be saying, “What differ- 
ence does it make? They’ll all be good. Why not 
take the highest yield available?” But when busi- 
ness is bad and people fear it will get worse, second-. 
grade bonds may sell to yield twice as much as the 
best bonds, as they did in 1932. In recent years, 
this difference between second-grade and the best 
bonds has been smaller than it was at any time in 


‘the 1920s. 


Volume of trading tells us something about our- 
selves, too. Over the last forty-one years, trading 
on the stock market has been in small volume 
when prices were at what later proved to be low 
levels. Turnover consistently has been five to ten 
times greater when prices reached what -subse- 
quently proved to be high levels. Are we doing 
any better this time? On the surface it would seem 
not. In the month of June, 1949, when the current 
bull market got under way, fewer than 18 million 
shares changed hands on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Last year, with average prices more than 
four times as high, the biggest monthly volume was 
118 million shares. But if we are to profit by ex- 
perience, we must not equate surface similarities 
with causes “and effects. nity i 


THE BROADER MARKET 


One difference from the 1920s which should 
temper-the conclusions implicit in this picture is -. 


Many an opportunity ac 
- life is lost by esas memory we reasoning, 


y 


the size of the market.: The value of shares traded ` 


on the New: York Stock. Exchange last year was 


nearly six times the 1949 figure, and the rise in the 
total value of all stocks listed òn the Exchange was 


almost as great. Symptoms of public speculative 
fever likewise fade when measured in shares traded 
compared with-shares listed. Four times as many 
shares were traded last year as in 1949, but there 
were nearly three and a half times as many shares 
listed. Relating the increase in market activity 
to the growth of the country helps to keep it in 
perspective too. The aggregate value of shares 
traded in 1929 was $125 billion. That was 20 
percent more than the 1929 gross national product 


THE HAZARDS OF THE STOCK MARKET 


planation fór the change in corporate fiscal policy. 
Interest ‘on bank loans or bonds is paid out of 


- earnings before the 52 percent corporate income 


of $104 billion. Value of shares traded in 1961 was _ 


only 10 percent of the He) gross national product 
of $520 billion. - 

While the number of shareowners in American 
industry, now estimated at upward of fifteen 


million, has more than doubled since 1952,- 


broadening of public interest in business and 
finance has been far greater, as is reflected in 
the circulation of the Wall Street Journal, which 


has soared from 29,000 in, 1940 to nearly 800,000.. 


Similar trends have been shown by other financial. 


publications and investor information services. If, 
in evaluating the increase in trading since 1949, 
allowance is made for the increase in the number 
of people owning shares, as well as for the increase 
in'the number and value of shares outstanding, it 
can be argued that the market is actually less 
active now in relation to the job it has to do than 
it was thirteen years ago. 

Even comparing the price of the stock of an 
individual company with what it was years ago 
can be misleading. Many companies still bear the 
same names as they did in the 1920s and 1930s 
but are quite different. Heavy expenditures on 
research, usually not capitalized, have changed 
some of them so much that their chief executives 
of those prior years would not be able to identify 
most of the products they are turning out today. 
Accelerated depreciation has reduced reported 
earnings in many cases below what they would 
have been by the bookkeeping of former years. 


ks 
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INSTITUTIONAL DEMAND FOR STOCKS 


Probably the most significant change, however, 
has been the sharp rise in institutional demánd for 
common stocks, coincident with reduced reliance 
by corporations on equities for their financing. 
Institutional demand for common stocks increased 
tenfold in the post-war period. At the same time, 


corporations used equities for only a third as auch 


of their external financing as they did in the 1923~ 
1929 period, when they were relying more on ex- 
ternal financing. Taxes provide part of the ex- 
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tax. Dividends must: come out of what is left 
after that tax. Overly simplified, this means that 
more than half of every million’dollars paid‘ out 
in interest on corporate debt would have gone 
to the federal tax. collector anyway. Another 
possible explanation is that borrowing avoids 
dilution of the equity, which is. particularly dis- 
tasteful to shareholders in periods of expanding 
business and profits. A third factor is that corpora- 
tions have been relying more on internally gen- 
erated funds than in the 1923-1929 period. To 
the extent that shareowners are able and willing 
to reinvest earnings, there is a saving both in 
taxes ‘and in financing costs if the company re- 
tains the earnings instead of paying them out 
in dividends and then getting the money back 
through sale of bonds or stocks. For all these and, 
no doubt, other reasons, the supply of new com- 
mon stocks coming to market was sharply curtailed 
at a time when a great new demand for them 
was coming into being. And everyone — the 
insurance companies, state and local retirement 
funds, savings banks, mutual funds, and corporate 
pension funds-—- wanted the same stocks, those 
highest-grade, growing companies so dear to the 
heart of the high-tax-bracket individual as well. 

Currently, all this institutional buying of com- 
mon stocks probably is at a net annual rate of 
about $4 billion. That does not ‘include what- 
ever purchases are. being made for trade-union 
retirement funds and partnership retirement and 
profit-sharing funds, because the data are not 
available. In the 1920s, institutions bought almost 
no stocks, aside from the brief flurry 6f investment- 
trust buying at the end of that period. - 

By far the most important institutional force 
in the stock market now is the corporate pension 
fund. Common-stock purchases by these funds- 
currently åre running at an estimated annual rate 
of about $2 billion net, compared with barely 
$200 million at the beginning of the 1950s. A 
Securities and Exchange Commission report put 
their total assets, as of the end of 1960, at $32 
billion, and they are considerably higher now. 

In the insurance industry, fire and casualty 
companies now hold about $9 billion in stocks, 
and their net purchases in recent years have aver- 


‘aged almost $200 million annually. The fire 


companies have been steady common-stock buy- 
ers since the turn of the century. Life insurance 
companies have about half as much invested in 
common stocks now as the other insurance com- 
panies but are potentially a larger force, not only. 
because of their great size (their total assets ex- 


ceed $126 billion) but because of the possibility 
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that they may sell an important volume of vari- 
able annuity contracts someday. At the behest 
of the Prudential Insurance Company, New Jersey 
already has adopted the necessary permissive legis- 
lation. For almost half a century prior to 1951, 
New York state banned common-stock purchases 
by life insurance companies. Now they may 
invest up to 5 percent of their assets or 50 percent 
of their surplus (whichever is lower) in equities. 

Net common-stock purchases by mutual funds 
last. year are estimated at more than $1.2 billion, 
in contrast with less than $200 million in 1950. 
Mutual fund assets have ‘grown since the war 
from $1.3 billion to $22 billion. No one can prove 
to .what extent these investment companies are 
merely instruments through which individuals buy 
common stocks they would have bought anyway, 
but old-timers whe remember the effect of World 
War I Liberty loan drives in making Americans 
conscious of securities attach much» importance to 
the influence of mutual funds’ sales forces in chan- 
neling into the stock market many savings that 
would not have found their way to it otherwise. 
Like life insurance in its early days, mutual funds 
generally have been sold rather than bought. 

Compared with the total market value of stocks 
outstanding, institutional demand is small — 
barely one percent of the listings on the New York 
and American stock exchanges. What has made 
it such a significant market factor, aside from its 
concentration on prime companies, is that in 
recent years it is estimated to have equaled all 
of the new supply of common stock sold for cash 
by issuing corporations, as well as that liquidated 
by estates to meet inheritance taxes. Occasional 
excesses of demand over supply could be met only 
by bidding up prices to levels at which owners of 
equities became willing to part with them. The 
stock market cannot absorb capital by rising. 
Only the sale of new stock issues can do that. No 
matter how high a stock goes, when it is sold the 
seller finds himself with about as much idle cash 
as the buyer has just put to work. The panic of 
1873 came because of a glut of new issues. Last 
year, common-stock sales by issuing corporations 
exceeded $3 billion for the first time since 1929, 
when the comparable figure was $4.8 billion. 
Estate liquidations are estimated to have con- 
tributed close to $1 billion additional to the 1961 
supply. Even so, that supply does not appear to 
have equaled the net institutional demand. 

The quality of institutional demand may be as 
important as its quantity in making today’s stock 
market different from that of the past. Relative 
values are being scrutinized as never before. In- 
stitutional portfolio managers vary in talent just as 


individuals do, but as professionals they recognize 
their responsibility to know what they are doing 
and why. Their measured pace should tend to 
offset some of the emotional excesses of those 
speculators who buy too high because the price is 
rising and end by selling too low because the price 
is falling. To the extent it does so, the risk of 
human failure in the stock market will be reduced. 


STILL TO BE SOLVED 


Like every other business or profession, the 


securities business has its unsolved problems. The 


new. safeguards of adequate information, com- 
petent analysis, and legal bans on misrepresenta- 
tion and manipulation do not extend equally to 
the over-the-counter markets, where trading vol- 
ume at times exceeds that on the stock exchange, 
nor is institutional demand as much of a factor 
in them. But, on the whole, notwithstanding re- 
cent lapses, standards in America’s financial mar- 
kets are probably close to the highest they have 
ever been and compare well with those of other 
highly respected businesses and professions which, 
sometimes have their quacks, payola, and shysters. 

Where does this leave us? We have seen an 
enormous increase in the number of people inter- 
ested in our greatly expanded securities markets, 
in our vastly bigger and richer country. We have 
seen how they have been safeguarded against 
fraud and even against some of their own follies, 
and what success has attended efforts to stabilize 
our country’s economy. Far from a glut of new 
equity issues, we have seen something akin to a 
chronic shortage of favored stocks. The supply- 
demand relationship may have changed enough 
to alter permanently the level of prices of stocks as 
compared with bonds. 

But the risk of human failure is still with us — 
the failure to remember that the tree does. not 
grow to the sky, that the only certainty in invest- 
ing is change. No one really buys stocks at sixty 
times earnings. When people appear to be doing 
so, they are actually buying them at fifteen -or 
twenty times what they expect future earnings to 
be. Nor do people really prefer taxable dividends 
on stocks to even larger tax-free interest on munici- 
pal bonds. When they séem to be doing so, they 
are trading what they see for what they foresee. 
Thus, the human failure, if it occurs, will be in 
these earnings estimates. If, perchance, the cur- 
rent era should turn out to be a period of historic 
overvaluation, it will be because the “beautiful 
theory” of uninterrupted growth of corporate 
earning power is done in by a presently masked 
“gang of brutal facts.” 


Reprints, of this article are available at ten cents each. Write THE ATLANTIC, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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years andi is. now a member of the paper ’s editorial board. In World War IT he received the. Distinguished Service 


| Medal for ‘his’ contributions to the army’ s labor rélations program. : ‘Hi is journialistic awards include the Sidney ` 
$ Hillman Memorial Award, the George rae ‘Award, and the Page One Award oft the New York Newspaper Guild. 
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Te House of Labor, once as sparc an abode- 


as any cold-water flat in the slums, now is sO com- 
fortably cushioned with cash that doorbell ringers.’ 
from the financial community have become regu- 
lar visitors. Unions, which only three decades ‘ago - 


‘ were’ having trouble paying their. electric. bills, 


take in and spend. nearly a-billion and a half dol- 
lars a year in dues revenue and exercise an. influ- 
ential voice in the administration of at least three 


me 


~ 


` 
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ment department i in. its Washington headquarters 


to counsel its 132 affiliates on ways in which union 
money could €arn more money with maximum 
concern’ for - considerations of safety and social 
usefulness. l 

Its. action came after the federation had vetoed 


_ dozens of schemes for employing union funds to 


times that’ much in treasury, pension, and welfare r 


reserves. 

_ Wall Street remains a favorite whipping boy iñ 
union oratory, but the union stake in Wall Street 
" has’ grown substantial enough to prompt increas- ` 
ingly, cordial day-to-day relationships. A’ half 
dozen ‘of the country’s- biggest banks and broker- 
age houses sent special representatives to frater- 
nize with the: delegates at the biennial convention’ 
of the American Federation of ‘Labor and Con- 
‘gress, of Industrial Organizations i in Miami Beach - 
last December. . 
AFL-CIO exécutive council met in New York, 
‘the members of unionism’s power elite were ‘be- - 
sieged with invitations to, lunch or dine in. Wall . 
Street board rooms- 
ence has created new “challenges for’ responsible; 
‘unionism received. the’. federation’s ‘ official cog- 


., nizance a year ago, ‘when it established - an invest- 
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The. extent -to which ‘afflu:: 


give labor a direct pocketbook control over key 


sections of industry. Thé most ambitious of these- 
discarded proposals to have unions turn capitalists l 
in an upside-down species. of Marxism was, put , 


forward bya pillar of'the New York Stock Ex- 


charge. He suggested to William F. Schnitzler, 


the. AFL- CIO secretary-treasurer, that each of the 
organization’ s 13 million members be asked to put - 


_a dollar a week into an open-end investment trust: 


The money would ‘be used to ‘buy: common stock . 


_ in a sélected_ list of giant corporations. When the 


Two. months earlier, when ‘the | 


union holding ‘in any single company came to 5 
‘or 10 percent of its ‘total ‘stock issue, the Wall 


- Streeter observed, labor could demand a seat on. 
its board’ of directors and thus exert a significant 


- influence in shaping. corporate policy on union 


| recognition and collective bargaining. 
„Schnitzler read the proposal. with distaste. His 


response tothe broker was an explosive rejection _ 


of the-notion that unions ought to usurp the func- 


tions of managunrai “IfI had. Da that, 


`. James Hofa .-. 
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you'd call me a Communist,” he’ snapped. He 
gave an equally chilly rebuff to another broker’s 
suggestion that all AFL-CIO unions register their 
stockholdings in a central file as a means of turn- 
ing the heat on companies involved in strikes or 
contract deadlocks. 

One government official seed a labor leader 
why unions with sizable reserves did not quietly 
buy control of one or another of the huge industrial 
corporations with which they dealt.’ 

After a few moments of strained silence, the 
unionist consigned the thought to perdition with 
the crisp comment: ‘That’s not the kind of respon- 
sibility we’re after. It would slow down our fight 
for higher wages and greater fringe benefits.” 
Genuine as these protestations are that labor has 
no wish to become boss in a capitalistic distillation 
of collectivism, it is far from unthinkable that the 
piling up of employee benefit funds will eventually 
force unions toward a dominant role in the owner- 
ship of many large companies and the embarrass- 
ing necessity of occupying seats on both sides of 


the bargaining table. 


WHO CONTROLS THE FUNDS? 


The very speed with which pension money is 
accumulating provides a powerful impellent for 
such a breakdown in labor’s traditional reluctance 
to involve itself in issues of corporate finance. The 
reserves earmarked for employee retirement bene- 
fits. already total $55 billion, and this sum is ex- 
panding at the rate of $5 billion a year. True, 
unions now have little to say about how these funds 
are invested. Ninety percent are administered by 
trustees selected solely by management. Union 
trustees have sole control over the handling of less 
than 3 percent, and the rest are jointly run. Even 
where the unions do-control, their present prefer- 
ence in many cases is to leave investment policy in 
the hands of banks, consultants, or insurance 
companies. 

However, it is an axiom of union philosophy 
that all money set aside for pensions is a form of 
deferred wages that belong to the workers and 
should be applied in ways that will conform to 
their ideas of what is good for them and for so- 
ciety. On this basis, there is every ground for 
expecting that labor will press for a more assertive 
role in the conduct of funds now under employer 
command. This will mean more money invested 
in housing for low- and middle-income families, 
hospitals, and community facilities. But it will 
also mean an increased union involvement in the 


- purchase of corporate securities. Self-insured pen- 


sion funds, with 43 percent of their money in com- 
mon stock, are the biggest institutional buyers 
of stock in the United States. The more unions 
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have to say about administering these funds, the 
more inevitably they will become a significant 
element in business ownership. 

The First National City Bank of New York got a 
taste three years ago of the manner in which 
unions can now use the power of the purse as a 
weapon in much the same way that they have his- 
torically used the strike, the boycott, or other 
forms of mass economic pressure. The bank had 
declared in its monthly economic review that 
unions had become a “relatively unregulated type 
of big business,” with more wealth and power than 
was healthy for the country. The bank’s prescrip- 
tion for curbing unions was the enactment of 
state right-to-work laws. 

This so outraged New York’s labor leaders that 
a dozen local unions threatened to. call a strike 
against the bank —a strike not of union men, 
but of union money. Their plan was to register 
their anger by withdrawing tens of millions of 
pension dollars from the bank’s custody. They 
were not mollified until George Meany, president 
of the AFL-CIO, was promised “equal time” to 
set forth labor’s viewpoint in a subsequent issue of 
the economic review. 

His.statement denounced the bank for using its 
depositors’ money to advocate controversial legis- 
lation that had nothing to do with banking, char- 
acterized the power of bankers as vastly greater 
than that of unions, and praised unions as the na- 
“tion’s most dependable bulwark against economic 
stagnation and class warfare. He took particular 
exception to the bank’s implied censure of union 
leaders for having “learned to know and enjoy 
superior living standards, formerly reserved to suc- 
cessful men in business, the arts, science and poli- 
tics.” To Meany this sounded like a hangover of 
“barren feudalistic prejudice” intended to suggest 
that union presidents had less right to the good 
life than bank presidents. 


UNIONS AS BIG BUSINESS 
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Apparently unnoticed by any of the union chiefs 
involved in the episode was the arresting indica- 
tion it provided of the degree to which unions have 
taken on the aspect of big business, and in the 
process, have embraced many of the yardsticks 
and operating techniques of big business. A few 
years earlier the combined assets of all the protest- 
ing unions would have been so modest that any 
proposal that they marshal their money as a club 
to overawe the third largest financial institution in 
the United States would have seemed totally 
ridiculous. 

Before Franklin D. Roosevelt’s New Deal 
started unions on their rapid upward climb in the 
thirties, union treasuries were almost empty, 
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unions had no employer-financed pension or wel- 
fare funds, payless paydays were common, and the 
hair shirt was standard attire for most union offi- 
cials. When Andrew Furuseth, the gaunt Norse- 
man who founded the Sailors Union of the Pacific, 
was told in those days that he was going to be 
arrested for defying a no-strike injunction, he cast 
an uncomplaining eye around the verminous hall 
bedroom that was his home. “You can put me in 
jai,” he said, “but you cannot give me narrower 
quarters than as a seaman I have always had; you 
cannot give me coarser food than I have always 
eaten; you cannot make me lonelier than I have 
always been.” 

Walter Reuther’s first post in the UAW was as 
president of a Detroit local that had only thirteen 
members, instead of the fifteen required by the 
parent union’s constitution. “The rest of us paid 
the dues of two men who hadn’t joined yet so we 
could get a charter,” he explains. When Reuther 
was elected to represent the local at the UAW 
convention in South Bend in 1936, one member 
moved that the entire local treasury be turned over 
to him for expenses. The woman who served as 
treasurer insisted on an amendment to compel a 
full accounting and the return of any unspent 
money. 

When Reuther assented, she fished into her 
purse and pulled out the local’s assets — a five- 
dollar bill. Reuther hitchhiked to South Bend, 
where he shared a hotel room with four other 
delegates. He was the only one officially reg- 
istered. 

His story has a counterpart in the early career 
of almost every top unionist. Hunger and hard- 
ship were the union builders’ constant compan- 
ions. Arrests on the picket line, bloody clashes 
with employer strong-arm squads, week after 
weary week of grinding effort with little sleep and 
never a day off— all these were the norm in a 
period when it was easy to think of unionism as a 
crusade. It was not unusual in that turbulent era 
for union constitutions to specify that the presi- 
dent was to earn no more than the highest-paid 
mechanic. The pay ceiling had the double pur- 
pose of enabling him to understand firsthand what 
his members needed and of reminding him that 
the next election might compel him to get used to 
earning his livelihood in the shop again. 


LABOR’S NEW EXECUTIVES 


How has affluence changed the character of 
unions and their officers? The specific answers are 
as varied as the organizations, the industries in 
which they function, and the men who head them. 
For many unions, the security which comes from 
large memberships, stable bargaining relation- 
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ships, and plentiful funds has opened increased 
opportunities for beneficial service to workers, 
industry, and the general welfare. For others it has 
opened increased temptations to corruption, sloth- 
fulness, and abuse of union strength. Scarcely a 
week goes by without a fresh sign that the prob- 
lems of stewardship are growing almost as fast as 
the funds. How these problems are solved may — 
alter the whole nature of labor-management rela- 
tions and even of our industrial society. 

What is true for unions holds with even more 
dramatic force for their leaders. The hair shirt 
has given way to white-on-white broadcloth, 
imported fabrics, and custom tailoring. The 
emergence of industry-wide bargaining and the 
baffling complexity of union affairs have walled 
even the most zealous officials away from intimate 
contact with their rank and file. 

The man in labor’s executive suite no longer can 
get by on an elixir of idealism, energy, and per- 
sonal magnetism. He must equip himself to deal 
intelligently with intricate questions of law, bank- 
ing, corporate structure, business prospects, for- 
eign trade, industrial technology, insurance, staff 
relations, civic affairs, and politics. He becomes a 
manager of labor, presiding over a bureaucracy 
that parallels in many ways the bureaucracy ruled 
over by the industrial managers he sits opposite 
in contract negotiations. 

Perhaps the best way to gauge the differing 
impact of money on unions and union leaders is 
to take a close look at the country’s two largest 
labor organizations — the 1,500,000-member In- 
ternational Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, headed by 
James R. Hoffa, and the 1,200,000-member 
United Auto Workers, under Walter Reuther’s 
leadership. Two organizations and two leaders 
could not possibly be further apart in their con- 
ceptions of what unions are for, how they should 
use their money, and where the line should be 
drawn between business and unionism. The dif- 
ference does not stop with philosophy; it is mir- 
rored in every phase of day-to-day operation. 


DAVE BECK OF THE TEAMSTERS 


The Teamsters, a union so powerful that few 
other unions can do without its help in strikes or 
organizing campaigns, has been banished from the 
AFL-CIO on charges of domination by corrupt 
elements. Its exile in 1957 stemmed from a fetid 
catalogue of misappropriation and misrepresenta- 
tion drawn up in testimony before a Senate inves- 
tigating committee. The inquiry revealed a night- 
marish perversion of the American dream — 
mansions, racing stables, costly automobiles, hand- 
tailored suits, and a host of other luxuries arro- 
gated to themselves by officials who treated the 
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union’s money as their own. Take the rags-to- 
riches record of Dave Beck, who stepped down as 
president to make way for Hoffa two months be- 
fore the federation ordered the whole crew to 
walk the plank. 

When he started driving a Seattle laundry truck 
in his senior year at high school, he was the pen- 
niless son of a carpet cleaner and a laundress. By 
the time he battled his way to the international 
union presidency, he had become a millionaire in 
his own right and had appointed himself labor’s 
goodwill ambassador to the business community. 
The mayor of Seattle proclaimed him the city’s 
most distinguished citizen; he was president of the 
Board of Regents at the University of Washington, 
Exalted Ruler of the Elks, and a member of the 
State Prison Board of Parolees. 

The management of money — his own and the 
union’s — became an obsession with Beck. One 
day, after he had harangued the executive council 
of the old AFL for an hour on the wisdom of in- 
vesting union funds in common stock, George 
Meany commented tartly: ““You’re a good busi- 
nessman. You belong in the business world, not 
the labor world.” That was four years before the 
McClellan committee began letting the world 
know exactly what kind of businessman Beck was, 

The record showed that he had taken $370,000 
from the Western Conference of Teamsters with 
no indication that he ever intended to put it back. 
It was only after the Internal Revenue Service 
began checking his accounts that he explained he 
had always really considered the money a loan. 
‘Covering the missing funds involved Beck in a 
- tangled web of borrowing from employers with 
whom the union had contracts. His ethics were 
elastic enough to keep this from. presenting any 
worry about conflict of interest. He had already 
sold his palatial Seattle home to the union for 
$163,000, with an understanding that he was to 
occupy it rent-free for life. The sale was made 
with no notice that the union had supplied the 
funds to build the house in the first place. 

Nothing was too petty or too mean to stir Beck’s 
cupidity. He cheated the widow of his closest 


£ 


union associate out of $11,000 in a mortgage deal | 


made with money the union had raised to take 
care of her. He borrowed $14,000 from two large 
trucking operators to help set up his son in a toy- 
truck project. There was nothing speculative 
about this venture to have every Teamster local 
buy an elaborate model truck for display in its 
office. The sales announcement was accompanied 
by a Beck mandate, “Buy or you’ll hear from me.” 
The result was a net profit of $84,000 for Dave 
Beck, Jr., and his partner. 

The partner was the son of Nathan W. Sheffer- 
man of Chicago, a union buster and labor relations 
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fixer for Sears, Roebuck and dozens of other prom- 
inent companies. Shefferman was the original “I 
can get it for you wholesale” man. It was a slogan 
he applied with equal diligence to getting his in- 
dustrial clients cut-rate union agreements and his 
labor cronies bargains in everything from motor- 


_ boats to wall-to-wall carpeting. Beck was his best 


customer. The $94,000 in purchasés he made 
over an eight-year period covered such diverse 
items as bow ties, pillowcases, love seats, golf 
clubs, a freezer, football tickets, six pairs of knee 
drawers, and five dozen diapers. 

Beck left the McClellan hearings and the union 
presidency with not the faintest acknowledgment 
that anything he had evér done was even remotely 
deserving of censure. His certainty that no Hora- 
tio Alger hero could match his rectitude or merit 
has survived a conviction for filing false union tax 
returns, which he is now appealing. At latest re- 
ports, he was still telling visitors that all his actions 
were for the good of the Teamsters, that a big 
union should be run on the same lines as General 
Motors or United States Steel, and that labor 
should beware of the “socialistic” ideas of Walter 
Reuther., f 


JIMMY HOFFA’S EMPIRE 


Beck’s replacement, Jimmy Hoffa, has his own 
brand of financial unorthodoxy, even though he 
exhibits little of his pudgy predecessor’s voracious 
interest in money as the vehicle for a well-uphol- - 
stered existence. Hoffa’s interest is in money as an 
instrument of power, the sun, moon, and stars of 
his universe. He keeps no bank account, writes 
no checks, and deals only in cash — a method 
through which he has distributed hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

The Senate investigators found that the range of 
businesses in which he had shared ownership in 
recent years was as wide as that of any holding 
company. Robert F. Kennedy, then chief counsel - 
to the McClellan committee and now the Attorney 
General, traced the Hoffa proprietary interest 
through four ‘trucking companies, a wholesale 
grocery, a brewery, a racetrack, an investment 
company, a boat-unloading enterprise, a taxi 
fleet, two summer camps, a professional prize- 
fighter, and a Florida land-promotion scheme. 

The land deal is currently haunting Hoffa in 
the form of a federal indictment accusing him of 
misusing $500,000 in union funds in a mail-fraud 
conspiracy. The charges grew out of the collapse 
of a project called Sun Valley, which had been 
started in 1955 as a retirement village for members 
of the truck union. Henry Lower, a fugitive from 
a California road gang, bobbed up on the Team- 
ster payroll in Hoffa’s home city. of Detroit to 


conduct a super sales campaign in support of the 
project. Lower collected $90,000 in fees and ex- 
penses, and began making arrangements for bank 
loans to improve the land. Evidence before the 
McClellan committee indicated that he got the 
desired sum of $500,000 from a Florida bank by 
informing it that Hoffa had a principal interest in 
Sun Valley and would place $500,000 of Teamster 
money on interest-free deposit in the bank as 
security for the land-development loan. 

The principal interest, it later became known, 
was an option under which Hoffa and Owen Bert 
Brennan, head of Detroit Local 337, were to have 
the right to buy 45 percent of the land at the 
original price if the project proved successful. It 
never did. Lots were sold to 1382 people, the 
overwhelming bulk of them members of the union, 
but the promise of a dream city was not kept. 
Roads were not built, sewers and electricity not 
installed, improvements not made. The reason, 
according to the Senate investigators, was that 
Lower pocketed at least $144,000 of the bank 
loan. He was convicted on a narcotics charge in 
1959, and he died of cancer last August. The 
indictment against Hoffa for his part in the trans- 
action was thrown out on technical grounds last 
year, then reinstated. His lawyers are hopeful 
that they can kill the charges for good this time, 
but the Justice Department is just as optimistic 
that it can make them stick. 

In his eighteen truculent appearances before the 
McClellan committee, Hoffa brushed aside sug- 
gestions that there was something inherently 
wrong about a union leader’s owning a business in 
his own industry or accepting substantial loans, 
without notes or interest, from the employers with 
whom he bargained. He maintained that the best 
way for a union chief to discover what an industry 
could give in negotiations was to become an em- 
ployer himself. 

The most piquant testimony about how this 
philosophy worked in practice involved the forma- 
tion of a car haulaway agency that paid Mrs. 
Hoffa and Mrs. Brennan $155,000 in dividends on 
a $4000 initial investment. The business was in 
the nature of a gift to the two union wives by the 
Commercial Carriers Corporation after Hoffa had 
played a dominant role in forcing settlement of a 
1948 strike against the company by nine owner- 
drivers. One of the strikers asserted that Hoffa 
had “jumped down our throats” to get the stop- 
page called off. . 

The Senate investigators accused the Teamster 
president of repeated betrayals of his union trust 
in ways that ranged from the loose handling of 
union money to the issuance of union charters to 
hooligans with long criminal records. With the 
hearings over, Hoffa sneers at all the charges as 
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the product of men bent on weakening the union 
by discrediting its leaders. The Teamster conven- 
tion in Miami Beach last July gave dutiful endorse- 
ment to Hoffa’s self-exculpation. It absolved him 
and his fellow officers of any wrongdoing, gave 
him an even freer hand in administering the 
union’s $38 million treasury, and made available 
still more to spend by raising per capita dues in- 
come from $8 million a year to $20 million. On 
the theory that the head of the biggest union ought 
to draw the biggest salary in labor, the convention 
ratified the suggestion of a Hoffa-led committee 
that he get a 50 percent pay raise. This put him 
in the $75,000-a-year class-— $15,000 above 
the listed earnings of any other international 
union president. However, one of his own vice 
presidents draws $90,000 a year under a ‘unique 
commission arrangement on union dues. 

Hoffa insists that he has no direct ownership 
interest in business these days, but his financial 
talents find ample play in the management of 
upward of $75 million in union pension reserves. 
He swaggers through his meetings with bankers 
and real estate operators with the same assurance 
he shows in a gabfest at the end of a truck loading 
dock. The record of Sun Valley and other sour 
deals he has made gives him no pause. 

He blames their apparent failure on the ‘“‘scare 
publicity” they received from the McClellan prob- 
ers. In the case of Sun Valley, he contends that 
in ten years the land alone would have been worth 
ten times the $500,000 he is accused of having mis- 
applied, even if no one ever ran a bulldozer across 
it to transform it into a housing site. The pension 
fund of his Central States Conference of Teamsters 
is probably the biggest holder of mortgages on 
luxury hotels, motels, supermarkets, and even re- 
ligious institutions on Florida’s Gold Coast. 

The fund is Toots Shor’s landlord in the lavish 
new restaurant he has built in mid-Manhattan. 
The trustees expect to make 9 percent on their 
investment, and Hoffa says that, if necessary, the 
fund can still come out ahead by converting the 
building into a parking garage. He has equally 
fast defenses for the many other controversial in- 
vestments in which he has had a voice. He asserts 
that it is all strictly business with him and that he 
gets no kick out of fraternizing with financiers or 
corporation executivesin searchof Teamster money. 

“If I weren’t in this job tomorrow, there’s not 
one of ’°em would want to know me,” he says. “I 
don’t kid myself about that. They wouldn’t even 
say hello. I tell ’em all, ‘What’re you looking 
for?? The only guys I associate with are my own 
people. The guys on the loading dock or behind 
the wheel of a forty-foot rig, they’re the only ones 
that aren’t looking for a quarter when they say 
hello.” 
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His bleak view of conventional morality is made | 


stonier by the huge sums the union has shelled out 
for lawyers since Hoffa took over. Included in his 

legal. battery (so big some call it the Teamsters 
' Bar Association) are former governors, senators, 
and heads of bar associations — all employed at 
high fees. For a man whose involvement with the 


courts requires such constant enlistment of the ~ 


leaders of the bar, Hoffa takes no pains to mask his 
contempt. “‘Lawyers, all they give you is a piece 
_ of paper -and a lot of educated conversation,” he 
says. “All they know is how to charge a thousand 
dollars for a court appearance — never anything 
less — just for sitting their can down and not 
opening their mouth. When we were trying to get 
‘rid of the court-appointed monitors over our 
union, we counted twenty-six lawyers in the court- 
room at one time, and we were paying every one 
of them. Three quarters of them were fighting us, 
and we still had to pay them. The monitorship 
cost us three and a half million, and practically all 
of it went for lawyers.” 

The convention opened the door for even bigger 
lawyer bills in the future. It approved a constitu- 
tional change under which the union treasury will 
serve as a legal aid fund for any Teamster officials 
who need lawyers to keep them out of jail. But 
Hoffa is careful to let the rank and file know that 
the union’s wealth can help them as well as their 
leaders. His aides delight in telling how he cracked 
down on a Detroit bank which had rejected the 
application of a member of Hoffa’s own local for 
a $500 personal loan. 

The day after the member told Hoffa he had 
been turned down, the union head withdrew sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars the union had on 
deposit in the bank. When the bank president 
telephoned to find out why, Hoffa snapped: “If 
our members aren’t good enough for you, you’re 
not good enough for us.” Stories of that kind help 


job was to get the most I could for a selfish eco- 
nomic pressure group, without concern for the 
public welfare, I would get on the other side, . 
where I could get more for my services,” the UAW 
president declares. My interests simply do. not 
lie in that direction.” 

Reuther’s own salary of $24, 040 i is less than one 
third the Hoffa standard, and he is so scrupulous 
in differentiating between the part of his traveling 


-expenses the union should pay and the part he 


- account for Hoffa’s invulnerability to outside pres- . 


sure for his dislodgment. 
principle, it is that unionism is a business whose 
officers are hired to sell their members’ labor “at 
the highest buck we can get.” Fundamental in 
such a concept is the notion that no one has a 
valid right to criticize the leaders so long as the 
“union business’ keeps delivering regular divi- 
' dends in fatter pay envelopes and in other benefits. 


THE AUSTERITY OF WALTER REUTHER 


This cash-register estimate of unionism gets no 


welcome in Walter Reuther’s United Auto Work- 


ers. It is an article of faith with Reuther and the 
men around him that unions must serve as instru- 
‘ments fer basic community improvement, not as 
mere mirrors of the marketplace. “If I thought my 


If he has a guiding’ 
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should pay that he jolted McClellan committee 
accountants who studied the UAW books after 
they had tried for two years to unscramble the 
bizarre financial maneuvers of the Teamster high 
command. 

Men accustomed to hearing that Beck had made 
a profit on the sale of land for the $5 million mar- - 
ble-and-glass palace he built for the union in 
Washington, or that Hoffa had received a’ paper 
bag containing $25,000 in cash as a loan from a 
grateful subordinate, learned that it was Reuther’s 
practice to deduct from the travel bill he sub- 
mitted to the UAW a $1.50 charge for having his 
suit pressed in a hotel. 

Emil Mazey, the auto union’s secretary-treas- 
urer, says its officers’ salaries and expense allow- 
ances are the lowest for any top union. This 
reflects a conviction that union leaders lose their 


-perspective when their earnings get too remote 


from those of the men and women for whom they 
speak. Mazey’s annual pay is $19,669 a year, and 
the four international vice presidents get $18,030 
each. In the Teamsters, the going rate for organ- 
izers is $20,000, and for executive board members, 
$25,000 to $50,000. 

UAW officers and staff representatives get a . 
basic expense allowance of $35 a week, plus $8.00 
a day for meals and other costs when they travel 
on union assignments. Reuther carries the aus- 
terity theme to the selection of automobiles the 
union rents for staff use. Cadillacs and other lux- 
ury makes are out; his own leased cars for this year 
are an Oldsmobile and a Rambler. Hoffa decrees. 
Cadillacs for his business agents as a badge of 
opulence fitting to their station, but recently he has 
taken to driving a Chevrolet Impala because he 
finds it much easier to pilot through traffic. 

The assets of the UAW are administered with a 
conservatism far greater than that exercised by 
the investment counselors for universities or 
churches.’ The union has a net worth of $55 mil- 
lion and a strike fund of $37 million, but its officers 
never have deluded themselves with the thought 
that, this provides them with a margin for specu- 
lating in the stock exchange or buying high-risk 
real estate. They are mindful of the necessity for 
security and liquidity of capital in an industry 
where strike calls take a quarter of a million work- 
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ers away from their jobs in a single Big Three 
walkout. Even the brief tie-ups the union con- 
ducted against General Motors and Ford last year 
drained more than $6 million from its- strike 
reserves. 

The bulk of the UAW money is in federal bonds, 
government-insured savings and loans securities, 
and interest-bearing bank deposits. The union 
holds a share or two of common stock in three 
hundred automotive and aircraft companies, sim- 
ply as a device for ensuring that it will receive all 
the earnings reports the companies send their 
stockholders and for enabling the union to ask for 


the floor at annual meetings if it wants to make its 


voice heard on matters affecting the companies’ 
unionized workers; The total value of the union 


„stock holdings was $21,817 at the end of last year. 


The one element of venturesomeness in the 
UAW financial policy is in putting part of its re- 
sources in projects that the union considers con- 
structive from a social standpoint. Its last con- 
vention authorized a $4 million mortgage loan 
from the strike fund to build an annex and two 
new clinics at the: Metropolitan Hospital in De- 
troit. The project is an outgrowth of the union’s 
sponsorship’ of the Community Health Associa- 
tion, a comprehensive health and hospital insur- 
ance program for families in the motors capital. 
The union also is planning to use some of its funds 
to set up a pioneering staff training college, with 
its campus on the grounds of Solidarity House, the 
$6 million UAW headquarters in Detroit. 

The union’s greatest unhappiness in the finan- 
cial field is its extremely limited success in getting 
any of the $1.7 billion in automobile-industry 
pension reserves channeled into undertakings with 
an affirmative social purpose. In the trucking 
industry, pension funds are jointly administered, 
and the employer trustees are seldom disposed to 
quarrel with the proposals of Hoffa or other union 
spokesmen. But control over investment of the 
auto pension money is solely the province of man- 
agement or of the banks management chooses. 

Reuther complained before the last round of 
contract bargaining got under way in 1961 that 
the companies were concentrating on investments 
in luxury apartments and office buildings and 
ignoring the desirability of helping to provide 
improved housing and other facilities for workers. 
“It is a matter of simple economic justice and 
morality that monies belonging to workers should 


be used to advance their interests and to build. 


better communities for them and their families, 
and not to serve the interests of people who have 
no equity in the pension funds,” the union head 
declared. 

The first breakthrough came in June, when the 
Chase Manhattan Bank of New York, as trustee 
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for the Ford pension plan, agreed to lend $1.2 
million to finance the construction of eighty-five 
single-family homes in a low-rent development 
near a Ford assembly plant at Milpitas, California. 
The union is trying hard to encourage more such 
investments, but the receptivity of the companies 
is meager. Continued coldness may prompt a 
drive by the union, in its 1964 negotiations, for 
joint direction of the pension funds. 

Reuther is satisfied that the union’s ascent 
toward affluence has not stripped it of its sense of 
mission. “We have retained our essential ideal- 
ism,” he says, “but I will not pretend it has always 
been easy. You have to work at it. Ideals get 
tarnished quick under the corrosion of material 
prosperity.” 

To make sure that the UAW will not drift 
toward corruption or autocratic rule, the Reuther 
union has reinforced its own self-policing ma- 
chinery by creating a public review board of dis- 
tinguished clergymen, educators, jurists, and arbi- 
trators to act as watchdog over breaches of morals, 
ethics, and internal democracy. Any aggrieved 
rank-and-filer may appeal to the board if he feels 
the union has wandered from the path of j Joure or 
high ethical performance. 

Reuther’s general belief that too many labor 
leaders ape the Lucullan appetites he associates 
with success in business or finance has not en- 
deared him to his AFL-CIO colleagues. Nothing 
has been more symbolic of decadence in Reuther’s 
eyes than the long-established custom of having 
labor’s top officials hold their midwinter council 
meeting in a swank Florida hotel. 

As president of the CIO, he almost torpedoed 
the 1955 merger negotiations with the AFL by 
balking at Miami Beach as the assembly place for 
the peace committees. When the federation’s in- 
sistence compelled him to yield, he showed his 
irritation at this compromise with mammon by 
flying all night in a coach plane and by canceling 
the suite that had been reserved for him at an 
oceanfront spa. Instead, he shared a double bed- 
room with an aide and rushed off to Washington 
less than an hour after the unity meeting ended. 

In subsequent years he made the annual pil- 
grimage to Florida with undisguised unhappiness. 
He stayed at motels to save two or three dollars a 
day in room rent, brought in his own breakfast 
oranges and cereal, never went swimming, and 
departed before the sessions were over. Each year 
he renewed his argument that it was not seemly to 
gather in Miami Beach; the nearest he came to 
establishing his point was an occasional decision to 
switch to equally posh surroundings in Puerto 
Rico. When he wound up one plea by asking, 
“What do we want to do — live as well as the big 
interests?”’, Harry C. Bates of the Bricklayers 
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Union responded with a brisk, “Sure.” By now 
Reuther has stopped fighting. The special hotel 
rates the federation gets make the cost of meeting 
under the winter sun only a little higher than it 
would be in Washington, New York, or Chicago. 


THE PRUDENCE OF DUBINSKY 


At the December convention in Miami’s Ameri- 
cana Hotel, Mrs. Reuther and David Dubinsky of 
the International Ladies Garment Workers Union 
sat together at a dinner for Asian and African 
labor delegates and discussed the changes money 
had made in unions and their practices. 

“In the old days we had to pay for our gains 
with our blood and our lives,” Dubinsky observed. 
‘Of course, we had no problem about our officials’ 
stealing, there was nothing to steal. Now that we 
have money, we have problems. But it is better to. 
have the money with the problems than to go back 
to the old days. Money has given us opportunities 
we never had before, to do good things not just for 
our own members but for the country and the 
world.” 

As head of a union born in the sweatshops of the 
lower East Side at the beginning of this century, 


and now the custodian of $425 million in treasury . 


and trust funds, Dubinsky could cite abundant 
support for his judgment. In the last twenty years 
the ILGWU has distributed $32 million in con- 
tributions to labor, liberal, and charitable causes 
all over the world. It has used much of its wealth 
to build cooperative housing, health centers, luxu- 


rious summer resorts for workers, and many com- 


munity projects. 

In the fortnight before the convention, Dubin- 
sky had conferred with a delegation of mayors 
from distressed coal centers in Pennsylvania on 
mortgage loans to put up housing in their com- 
munities. He had helped lay the cornerstone at a 
new building of the Fashion Institute of Technol- 
ogy, toward which the union had given $75,000. 
He said farewell to six garment workers from 
Nigeria, Tanganyika, Kenya, and Rhodesia who 
had just completed a half year in an ILGWU- 
financed study course designed to equip them for 
union leadership in their home countries. And he 
had taken the lead in a broadening of the garment 
union’s investment policy to permit the placement 
of $25 million a year in government-guaranteed 
notes to help small farmers modernize their farms, 
and thus avoid extinction by the huge factories 
that are bringing automation to agriculture at a 
breathtaking pace. 

The ILGWU, in common with most unions, 
shies away from direct involvement in corporate 
ownership. It did build a $46,000 garment factory 
in Virginia several years ago to provide jobs for 
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union members stranded by an unsuccessful strike 
against a runaway New York shop. After two 
unionized employers had tried with scant success 
to make a go of the plant, it was sold to a third ata 
small loss. 

In 1959 the Hatters Union invested $300,000 in 
a rescue operation that kept alive the century-old 
Merrimac Hat Company in Amesbury, Massa- 
chusetts, and saved the jobs of its 325 employees. 
The union became majority stockholder, took 
over six of the nine directorships, increased sales, 
and has shown a profit every year. The ticklish 
task of negotiating union contracts with itself has 
been handled with little sense of ambivalence by 
retaining the old president and all other members 
of the supervisory team and leaving the bargaining 
responsibility in their hands. 

One innovation, in what Alex Rose, president of 
the parent union, calls an example of “private 
enterprise plus,” has been the establishment of a 
system of wage dividends under which the Merri- 
mac workers get a cut of the profits after provision 
has been made for regular stock dividends and 
specified corporate reserves. There have been a 
few complaints from importers and rival manu- 
facturers, who contend that the union-owned 
plant gets an unfair break on its labor costs and 
that the union uses its economic power to give its 
producis a preferred sales position, but the union 
ridicules such charges. “Theré has been no change 
in the company’s operations or management, only 
a change in motivation,” Rose says. “We have 
not made spectacular profits because we have 
never been interested in that as an end. Our only ~ 
idea is to keep the company going so jobs will be 
preserved.” 

The most graphic demonstration of the com- 
plexities that arise when labor leaders double as 
industrial owners has been provided by John L. 
Lewis of the United Mine Workers, whose switch 
from scourge of the coal operators to chief de- 
fender of the industry in its battle for survival 
against the inroads of oil and natural gas has 
created nearly as many headaches as it has cured. 

The mine union, rich in money but poor in -/ 
members as a result of the squeeze-out of 500,000 
coal diggers by mechanization in the last forty 
years, has invested $70 million in coal companies, 
coal-carrying railroads, coal-burning public utili- 
ties, and other corporate enterprises. Lewis, 
whose approach was once the signal for all protec- 
tors of property to leap to the barricades, now 
controls the National Bank of Washington, with 
resources just short of a third of a billion dollars. 

One result of all the envelopment 1 in high finance 


_has been the union’s conviction inä federal dis- 


trict court in Knoxville, Tennessee, ‘last May on 
charges of violating the antitrust laws,'-The union 
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was found guilty of conspiring with big producers 


to monopolize the industry and force marginal- 


operators out of business. Its defense was that all 
it had done was to promote the unionization of 
nonunion mines and safeguard union wage and 
welfare standards. It hopes the higher courts will 
sustain that view. But the record of the use of 
union money to benefit some operators at the 
expense of others, to protect some jobs and wipe 
out others, to accelerate a technological change 
that multiplies royalty payments to the union 
welfare fund at the same time that it throws on the 
industrial scrap heap the men the fund-is supposed 
to shield will continue to raise perplexing ques- 
tions on` union practice, whatever the ultimate 
outcome of the court appeals. 


POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Money has given labor a louder voice in politics, 
although it contends that its political spending is 
petty cash in comparison with that of industrial 
fat cats. Official reports filed with Congress by 
sixty labor committees showed $2,450,000 spent 
in the 1960 presidential campaign, most of it to 
back Kennedy and other Democratic candidates. 
However, this listing leaves out many items of 
political outlay that unions are not required to 
report. One AFL-CIO vice president estimates 
that the total for the 1960 national, state, and 
local elections came to well over $5 million. 

How much this spending has increased labor’s 


“ability to get the people it wants elected or to 


influence public policy after elections remains an 
open question. Incontestably, the place where 
labor’s political participation has been most mean- 
ingful has been in taking over the job Democratic 
party machines once did of getting workers and 
their families to register and vote. With the de- 
cline of the big-city party organizations, unions 
are now by all odds the most dependable mechan- 
ism for swelling registration. The other great 


campaign value unions have is their ability to 


muster crowds for political rallies and to answer 
on short notice pleas for money needed in a hurry 
to meet an unanticipated campaign crisis. 

The variety of other ways in which unions use 


_their funds defies orderly presentation outside an 


encyclopedia. Unions in Sierra Leone get a type- 
writer, courtesy of AFL-CIO affiliates in this 
country. A Catholic labor school in New Delhi 
receives a $5000 gift. The federation has raised 
most of a million-dollar contribution to the 
Eleanor Roosevelt Cancer Foundation. In the 
needle-trades ‘industries, from millinery through 
furs, and. in the glass-container industry, unions 
have given ` hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
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advertising campaigns in support of the products 
their employers make. 

For many union chiefs, the worry about afflu- 
ence is less over the danger that investments will 
get them too deéply enmeshed in running industry 
than over the debilitating effect the management 
of millions of dollars may have on their own ability 
to identify with their members’ problems. 

George Meany has made it clear that he be- 
lieves unionism. evaporates when labor leaders 
become excessively enamored of their role as 
bankers, businessmen, or stock manipulators. 
Making money becomes more important than 
how it is made, and greed takes precedence over 
service to the rank and file. This is not to imply 
that there is any correspondence between a union’s 


susceptibility to venality and the amount of money 


it has. Some of the worst abuses exposed by the 
Senate investigators were in tiny organizations 
with slim treasuries. Those who want to sell out 
their members can always find ways to turn a 


_ dishonest dollar. 


Labor’s experience in the two years since the 


_. Landrum-Griffin Act created a special fidelity 


bonding requirement for all union fiscal officers 
indicates that sticky fingers present a minor prob- 
lem. Reports submitted to the AFL-CIO. by 
eighty-two international unions showed that 
claimed losses averaged 10. percent or less of 
premiums paid to the bonding companies. Not 
one claim stemmed from embezzlement by union 
officials — this in a period when banks reported 


embezzlements by their executives or employees 


totaling more than $20 million. The result was a 
decision by the Surety Association of America to 
cut in half the surcharge on faithful performance 
bonds for unionists. The premium rate for bank 
fidelity bonds went up. 

The most trustworthy defense against corrup- 
tion lies in leaders who remember that unions 
exist to serve their members and that the accumu- 
lation of union funds has point only if it advances 
their well-being. In our mass industrial society, 
with its enormous concentrations of corporate and 
governmental power, funds are essential for sur- 
vival and for service. They can be administered in 
ways that are businesslike, without turning unions 
themselves into caricatures of business. - 

It is neither necessary nor fair to expect the men 
who govern union money to take a monastic vow 
of poverty to prove their dedication. What does 
require vigilance is that they not surrender to 
the idea that power, public acclaim, and soft 
living are the important things. The union is still 
the men and women who comprise it; the official 
has value only to the extent that he represents 
them faithfully and well. 


Reprints of : ‘this article are available at ten cents each. Write THE ATLANTIC, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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SALLY ISELIN 





A Bostonian by birth and training, the daughter of the late Charles P. Curtis, SALLY 
IsELin married a well-known New York sculptor and went to live in Manhattan, where 
she discovered that the women enjoy spending money with no thought of Yankee frugality. 


1 


Mos women think that when they spend 


money, they are saving it. They have to buy so 
many staples that they try to buy them when they 
are on sale. These sales often occur when the 
housewife can least afford them, but she is- almost 
certain to buy anyway. The habitual auction- 
goer finds it difficult to resist a bargain. If she 
goes often enough, she becomes quite an expert, 
thinks she knows as much as any dealer, and will 
excuse the purchase of a chair which she does not 
need or want by saying, “I’ve saved two hundred 
dollars.” 

Women “‘save” this way in Paris just as they do 


in New York. The Parisienne has been trained 


to haggle over prices of everything, even her new 
clothes, and she would never pay the asking price. 
A saleswoman at the House of Dior told me a year 
ago that Frenchwomen who said that they paid 
far less than any Americans were simply not telling 
the truth. They pretend to their husbands, who 
generally pay their clothes bills, that they have 
been given a bargain. The wily ones then pay a 
small percent in cash out of their house allow- 
ances, leaving the remainder to be paid by the 
husbands. American women are not so devious. 
Nor do they have so much opportunity to haggle, 
because of our standardized prices. However, 
they are just as anxious to save and often get 
carried away into expenditures which would make 
a certified public accountant blanch. 
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Living in Manhattan, as I do, I am subject to 
temptation more than if I were living in the sub- 
urbs. I do not have to make an excursion by car 
to shop. By walking down any avenue and many 
side streets, I can spend money very quickly. The 
result, I am told, is that I am less gullible than the 
average suburban wife. Otherwise, I behave in 
much the same way. Here is a composite picture 
of what I call a typical “saving” and servicing 
day. i 

On my way out of the house, around ten, I 
noticed that one of the two big poodles looked 
shabby, the other, sick. So I took them with me. 
One was deposited with the clipper, who com- 
plained because I had not brought the dog to her 
earlier in the day, repeating her usual remark that 
it takes her all day “to do a good job.” I quickly 
made sure that she was not-going to charge more 
than the usual $12. She replied that she now 
charged $24, as opposed to ten years ago, when she 
first did our poodles, but she agreed unwillingly 
to do the job for $12, I thought to myself how 
fortunate it was that we had been taking the dogs 
to her for ten years, thus “saving”? $12. The other 
dog was left at the vet’s, with whom I did not hag- 
gle. He charged $3.00, not including pills. This 
particular dog illness was not expensive, but it 
could cost over $50. Poodles are very expensive, 
not only because one buys them for $200, but be- 
cause they seem to pick up every virus. 
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After disposing of the dogs, I took a taxi, for a 
dollar, to the bank, where, if I had known what I 
was going to do that afternoon, I would have 
cashed a check for $75 rather than $25. I stopped 
in at an antique-repair store called the Antiques 
and Restoration Center. I had inherited an 
Early American side table in very bad shape. To 
fix it quite well, without spending a great deal of 
money on its finish, cost $125. I tried to haggle by 
remarking that my grandmother had never 
pointed it out to me as being a very good example, 
and asked whether it was worth repairing. The 
reply was that American furniture of all types had 
gone up in value since my grandmother’s time. 
This piece was probably worth $500. Hoping 
that this was true, I agreed to have it fixed. Cer- 
tainly, it was worthless in its wobbly state. 

While walking down the street I spotted a Brie 
cheese, “running”? in true French fashion, in a 
window, and bought a slice, which cost the shock- 
ing amount of $1.25. To make it worthwhile for 
the store to deliver, I ordered some canned soups, 
which would be eaten during the year. Then I 
stopped off at Bloomingdale’s and bought $100 
worth of paper supplies. By buying a hundred 
rolls of each type, I “saved” $3.05 per type. It 
was now time to lunch with a friend from Paris, 
and I took another dollar taxi ride to her hotel. 


BARGAIN HUNTING 


There were three at lunch besides myself: my 
friend, a Greek friend of hers who had just come to 
live in New York, and an American friend who 
has three children and a house with two ténants, 
who depend on her for most repairs and for at- 
tending to catastrophes. She also has a full-time 
job. Conversation was rather disjointed. The 
Greek woman was distressed because the sheets 
she had ordered through a decorator had not 
come. We suggested renting them for a week, 
and explained it cost about $1.25. She was horri- 
fied at the idea of renting linen. The American 
discussed her various expenses: $250 a year for 
piano lessons for one daughter, $70 for dancing 
class, $12 for a relief nurse one day a week. My 
Paris friend had seen two advertisements for copies 
of the same Dior knitted hat and suggested we go 
look at them during the afternoon. She also 
thanked me for sending her to Ohrbach’s for cop- 
ies of French clothes. She had taken there the 
wife of a French diplomat who had bought six or 
seven things to take back to Paris. “If she changes 
the buttons and the linings, they will look like the 
originals.”” Europeans go to endless trouble to 
achieve the perfect effect. Americans, who are 
not so accustomed to expensive buttons, are likely 
to put up with what they buy. 
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HOW WOMEN SPEND 


It was just as well that we had a French lunch, 
because my Paris friend had quite a strenuous 
shopping tour planned. It was not that we bought 
a great deal; we just covered a lot of ground. First 
we looked at the copies of the Dior hats, which 
had collars to match. They were being sold for 
about $15 a set in two department stores on Fifth 
Avenue. My friend decided after some thought 
and much fingering that they would not compare 
favorably with the original in Paris because of the 
machine stitching. I bought one, knowing that it 
would be most unlikely that I would meet anyone 
who would know the difference. On our way in 
and out of the stores we looked at everything on the 
counters. Europeans are not accustomed to dis- 
plays and treat them as if they were art shows. 

Our next stop was a visit to a fashionable Fifth 
Avenue furrier named Georges Kaplan. We 
viewed the new minks with their rippling dress- 
maker detail, and also some less expensive furs, of 
lynx. When we deplored the fact that furs last 
longer than their styles, the furrier suggested turn- 
ing them in, as we did with our cars. On an orig- 
inal investment of about $8000 for a mink coat, 
perhaps a lynx cape, and a jacket for spring and 
fall, we were told we should plan to allocate $2000 
a year in order to keep being fashionably befurred. 
My Paris friend was dumbfounded but remarked 
that it sounded practical. “How wonderful it 
would be if we could do that with the haute couture!” 

Our next objective was S. Klein, the famous 
bargain store on Union Square. We set off by 
subway. My friend found the ride thrilling and 
hoped that she could have the added experience of ° 
making the return trip during the rush hour. 
We toured the store, inspecting every item from 
children’s red party shoes to guest-towel sets made 
of flowered printed terry cloth. My friend bought 
enough of the towels to fill her Christmas list and 
a linen closet at Buckingham Palace. I, who had 
planned to buy nothing at all, found myself buying 
a wool blanket of a famous make which cost two 
thirds of what it would have cost uptown. My 
friend had brought cash with her, and she mar- 
veled at the fact that S. Klein took my check. We 
ended up on the subway, loaded down with bun- 
dies, just in time for the rush hour. After a cup of 
tea at Rosemarie de Paris, which cost just under a 
dollar, we separated. By the time I was home, I 
had worked it out in my mind that we really 
needed the blanket. A week later I noticed that 
many of the uptown stores were selling the same 
blanket at the same price as S. Klein. 


KEEPING UP WITH THE JONESES 


With few exceptions, American women like 
to keep up with the Joneses. Those who do not 
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care about the Joneses want to do more or less 
(depending on their income) what other women 
are doing. They buy new blenders, paintings, 


antiques, and built-in ovens with such- inventions 


as drawers in which humidity cooks the food, so 
that it can be kept warm and juicy for as long as a 
day, thus allowing for late guests or a quick trip 
to the movies. A young doctor who practices in 
the suburbs said to me a little bitterly, “Some of 
them care more about their gadgets than they do 
their babies.” An interior decorator friend of 
mine who is very successful in New York City and 
I were discussing how much money the very rich 
spend on their clothes. Finally she said, “Well, at 


I don’t believe they spend more than five thousand 
dollars each time. What about the women who 
do over their houses that often?” 

I gasped, for I had never heard of such women. 
I have since discovered that they exist on many 
income levels. A $20,000 decorating job is quite 
routine. Four to five million yards of decorative 
materials are sold each year by F. Schumacher & 
Company, New York’s biggest firm of its kind. 

The suburban wife is perhaps the one who is 
living under the most pressure from the Joneses. 
Her parents lived in houses which did not- look 
like all the others and were not open to inspection 
in the same way the picture-windowed split-levels 
and ranch-villas are today. One neighbor could 
not figure out how well another was doing simply 
by staring at the house across the way. Also, the 
suburban wife’s mother was likely to stay in the 
same house for her lifetime. She redecorated it 
perhaps twice; now the suburban wife redecorates 
whenever her husband gets a promotion. In be- 
tween times, she keeps up with her neighbors by 
turning in old gadgets for new ones. l 

If the suburbanite has no money in the bank, 


_ she is tempted to charge. ‘“‘Charge it, please,” has 


become a slogan of the suburbs, as it has been for 
years in the cities. A friend who lives in a big 
development near Philadelphia told me of how she 
offered a neighbor her year-old stroller which her 
child had outgrown. The offer was refused be- 
cause the neighbor’s husband would not approve. 
“Everyone would snow it was not new,” because 
it would be seen outside the house. This is sup- 
posed to be the reason for the huge sales of bar- 
becue equipment. It, too, is seen outside the 
house. 

Almost as soon as she is settled, the suburbanite 
and her husband start thinking about landscap- 
ing. If her neighbors have trees and shrubs and 


_ alawn, she wants them too. A lawn has become a 


must for the suburbanite. So the owner of a 
$75,000 home will spend about $7500 on founda- 
tion planting and about $1000 for upkeep an- 


nually. ~Along with the lawh comes the~power - 
lawn mower. On smaller places, with but half an 
acre, let us say, the upkeep is $200. If the wife 
runs out of ideas on gardening, there are myriad 
seed salesmen and stores to help her. The Long 
Island wife also’can look for gardening ideas by 
visiting the big old country places now open to the 


„public, such as the old Phipps estate, which has 


‘least they outfit themselves only twice a year, and, 
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several types of gardens. 

Besides a lawn — perhaps on it— she will 
want to have a swimming pool, even if she lives 
near the ocean. These used to cost around $10,000 
and needed constant attention to keep them free 
of falling leaves and murky slime. They had to be 
refilled frequently. Nowadays, they cost between 
$2000 and $5000 and are made of pressed con- 
crete, gunite, and fiber glass. With vinyl linings 
(called ‘“‘liners’’), electric filters, and underwater 
vacuum cleaners, they are easier to keep clean. 
The newest chemical powders, which are put into 
the water each day, are guaranteed not to destroy. 
the color of one’s hair or one’s bathing suit. For 
those worried about the safety of their children, 
there is a $1500 gadget, an aluminum platform’ 
which can be raised or lowered to the desired 
height, or even tipped at an angle for all ages of 
swimmers. It can also be used as a cover or a 
dance floor. There are some 240,000 private pools 
across the country. 

The average suburban wife drives as much as 
fifty miles a day, taking her children to school, 
going to market, picking up her husband at the 
station, and so forth. One friend told me that the 
most restful, happy time she had last year was 
during the ten days that the car was in the repair 
shop. “I didn’t have to do anything but stay home 
and read a book.” It is difficult to say what kind 
of car the suburbanite drives. There are not any 
known facts about the subject, probably because 
her husband takes charge of the purchases. How- 
ever, it is known that her dream is a Thunderbird 
or a Mercedes-Benz or a Jaguar. 


KITCHENS 


There is one place where the suburbanite and 
the city dweller will get together happily, and that 
is in the kitchen. It has become very fashionable 
to get new kitchens, even if the one you have is 
perfectly adequate. The October issue of House 
Beautiful gave forty pages to kitchens of such 
splendor that I could not help but cast a critical 
eye on my own “perfectly adequate” one. There 
were kitchens in the round and “living room” 
kitchens with paneling of different types, including 
Formica. All were furnished with built-in every- 
things, including toasters which do buns as well 
as bread and a turnaround for mixers of various ` 
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types. A built-in grill which heats ceramic bri- 
quettes by gas is popular. “Mauch cleaner,” I was 
told. The briquettes look like any other briquettes 


on when hot; when cold, like unborn guinea pigs, of 
an unappetizing pink color. You can spend from 


~. $2000 to $30,000 on a new kitchen. Most people 


install them with the help of an architect, and 


after looking at a list of the outlets necessary, I 
thought it would be wise. 

It took some time for the kitchen craze to come 
to New York. Now, with many apartment houses 


turning cooperative, it is worthwhile to put in 
one’s own kitchen furniture. 


One woman who 
| recently did over a house, who is most unlikely to 
= darken the door of her kitchen, became so enthusi- 
- astic about the planning of her $20,000 one that 

she brought her husband along for the final item- 
` by-item review. The salesman described him as 


es “bored, standing first on one foot and then on the 
_ other” for two and a half hours. Despite his bored 


looks, it turned out that he, too, became infected 
with kitchen-mania, because he later ordered not 
one, but two smaller kitchens for his office. 

` < House Beautiful also mentioned increasing use of 





ar a second kitchen, A friend of mine installed one 


in her already well-kitchened house in New York 
City. She had bought the antique paneling and 
fixings in France. She uses it when she is dining 
alone or with a friend or two and does not want to 
eat in the big dining room. When I first saw it, it 
seemed to me the height of extravagance. How- 


ever, it appears she started a new way of spending 


money, or perhaps her servants did, because they 
` didnot. want paci routine interrupted by the mis- 





a aad PAEA With built-in cabi- 
nets and oven, you would never know you were in 
a kitchen at all. 
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g 5 $50, 000 or more a year 40 spend, and she has 
moved. to the city. (She has a house in Easthamp- 
ton, 


, where she goes on weekends.) Today’s city 
-< dwellers have certain things in common with the 
: Gotroc! SES. They are fully aware of what is tax- 
deductible. They use more nylons than they 
should, despite frequently manicured hands. They 
profess to do a lot for charity, and many do, either 
by simply going. to tax-deductible balls or working 


| ae at fund raising. They have curious quirks, such as 
“= that of a friend of mine who has her Mercedes- 


Benz washed in a drive-in gas station while she 
waits because it costs less than at her garage. An- 
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a sort of club. Fhe. mem Je 


HOW WOMEN SPEND > 


other who owns paintings valued in the millions 
saves enough to buy a drawing by lunching at 
Chock Full O’Nuts rather than at the Côte 
Basque. These women are likely to be the first to 
find such things as 29-cent combs at the ten-cent _ 
store which are “exactly like those used by Mon- _ 
sieur Alexandre.” They are persecuted with re- | 
quests for money from charities and sponging 
friends. They are under constant temptation to. 
buy expensive clothes and jewels, but do not read- _ 
ily admit they buy them because they would find ` 
it difficult to refuse the ninety-ninth regue for i 
charity if they did. a ee 
They may keep their expensive clothes in 
background — particularly those. worn- 
street — but they do buy them. Women: 
this kind of wardrobe are as irritated with 
which do not fit well as most people would. be 
wearing an itchy sweater. The e cona Me j; 

























be painted by Simon Elwes, a ” British po Mt 
painter who gets as much as $5000 for ‘doing — ee 
women in their favorite setting, surrounded by — 
family, pets, and bibelots. She is very much con- 

cerned with looking like a lady, and a rather ; 
vacuous. one at that. John Singer Sargent’ s sub- > 
jects had far more swish than she has. American 
women have an obsession with looking like ladies. : 
The rich Parisiennes of any age never give this: 
thought and enjoy their Aaute couture with: ae i 
derring-do. | oe 

Mainbocher’s clientele is “‘trés snobs i in Gie itis 
o b buy, regularly 
: irity. They also 
take peed in the lasting quality ‘of their. clothes | 
and boast of wearing them year after year. ‘They e 
like his skirts, which are cut wide enough to let — 
them stride. Americans, incidentally, demand -~ 
widely cut straight skirts. The French like tl 8 
cut tightly, even if it is difficult to sit down or = 
walk in them. Mainbocher customers. also’ like ~ - 
his suits, which have printed blouses and: linings toe 
match. One of these outfits with blouse costs 
about $1300; without blouse, about $900. It has 
become a kind of daytime uniform and has been 
copied in many price ranges. The woman who 
likes his clothes is the same type who thirty years 
ago would have bought a good English suit. 

The Mainbocher club members are apt to look 
askance at the woman who plays Paris. I am 
using the word “play” because it is a bit fa _ 
gamble. To win you have to play reasonably well. 
The shi, Seria twice a year, and you have to 
use your head about buying a dress that can- 
not be worn or done over the following year 
The Paris enthusiasts usually enjoy the hazards 
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If they lose, they give the dress to a fashion library, 
such as that at the Metropolitan Museum or the 
Brooklyn Museum. The gift is tax-deductible, and 
even if the dress is out of style, it will be valued at 
almost what you paid for it because of the label 
and the design. Others sell their clothes to the 
chic secondhand stores on Madison Avenue. 
These do a thriving business with people like Mrs. 
Gotrocks who cannot afford to have such dresses 
made for them. There are a number of ways to 
buy Paris clothes. The best way is to go to Paris 
in person. Prices are half as much as at Main- 
bocher, the workmanship is just as good, and there 
is more variety, but it costs money to get there. 
Those who cannot go abroad go to Chez Ninon, 
which acts as middleman for all those who like to 
play Paris in the United States. The prices are 
slightly lower than Mainbocher’s. St-Maur is a 
dressmaker whose copies make a happy splash. If 
you have only $50 to $200 to spend, you go to 
Ohrbach’s. Along with a clientele of young mar- 
rieds and stenographers, Ohrbach’s also has some 
of the Chez Ninon customers who are feeling the 
pinch of their children’s tuition bills. 

In the normal course of events, these women 
buy clothes twice a year. A good customer will 
= buy three or four things. She used to buy six or 
“eight, but other interests, such as art, have bitten 
into her budget. If a special occasion demands it, 
she will buy more. One woman was said to have 
spent $4000 for a gold-embroidered Dior to wear 
to the April in Paris Ball last fall. This is the most 
glittery of all charity affairs in New York. Tickets 
cost $150 a person. It is safe to assume that many 
of the dresses cost $1000 and more. A fashion 
show was presented, and the clothes which were 
shown were auctioned off for charity. Everything 
but the dressés being worn was tax-deductible. 

‘Of course, there are a good many women who 
do not care for either Mainbocher or Paris. One 
such was reported in a society column as having 
bought a $10,000 Florence Lustig dress especially 
designed to wear doing the twist. Miss Lustig, 
who runs a group of eight stores located in the 
more expensive parts of Florida, explained its cost 
by describing the complications of the dress’s 
crystal beads, which were placed to go with the 
twist. She added that the price is not extraordi- 
nary for her clients. Many of them spend $5000 
without worrying. When I commented that one 
could buy a mink coat for that amount of money, 
she replied, “My clients already have them.” She 
also does a big business in embroidered shrugs, 
which | range in price between $90 and $1500. 

Another uninhibited type is the yousg beatnik. 
Beatnik tights, slacks, and turtleneck sweaters can 
be bought as easily at Bergdorf Goodman as in the 
stores in Greenwich Village. Chic beatniks buy 
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surrealistically shaped jewelry designed by Sam 
Kramer, also in the Village. His prices range 
from $15 to $400, and his jewelry i is studded with 
all types of things, from glass eyes to onyxes. 

The more conventional clothes now cost about 
8 percent of the consumer dollar, as opposed 
to 12 percent in 1957. One explanation for this 
drop i is that women are more interested in spend- 
ing money on things and activities connected with _ 
so-called “togetherness.” It may be that the wife 
would prefer, let us say, an expensive camera or a 
snappy outboard-motor boat or a power saw for 
her husband. It may also be that, because of 
togetherness, she has little opportunity to wear 
good clothes. It is interesting to note that the 
figure of 8 percent applies to the woman with 
$50,000 a year as well as to the one with a great 
deal less. The average sum spent by the made-to- 
order types in New York or Paris is $4000. 


LONERS 


The Madame Gotrockses living alone have a 
better time than they did fifty years ago. In those 
days, they were likely to be either old maids or 
widows, and in between those two categories 
were the Lucy Stoners or Hetty Greens, or back- 
streeters. Today many more widows are inheriting ; 
capital outright because of favorable taxation, and © 
because of their husbands’ confidence in them as a 
result of their advanced education. Of course, the 
days of the lone operator à la Hetty Green are 
over. Nowadays rich widows (and divorcées and 
old maids) are surrounded with bankers, lawyers, 
and brokers who see to their affairs. If they are 
under fifty, they are likely to enjoy themselves 
more than their married sisters. Financial in- 
dependence and lack of family responsibility lead 
to a gay life. Some go on safaris in Africa, others to 
Saint-Moritz in the right season. Nearly all of 
them, when they stay in their home cities, lead 
much the same kind of life as do their friends who 
are Career girls. 


The older newly widowed ones follow. a } staider, a G 


poe Abs 


pattern. 


black, they are likely to visit their skin doctor and. : 


consult him about plastic surgery. This type of 
surgery will cost them between $500 and $5000, 
perhaps as much as $20,000. If her face is lifted — 
(there is a certain risk it will not be), the widow 
buys herself new clothes and furs and goes on a 


world cruise. Half the passenger reservations on ~ 


long cruises are made by single women. ‘The 2 
widow’s objective may or may not be 1 remarriage. 


What she usually wants to do is to escape the. LS. oa 


gloom at home and to make new friends, at the © 
same time viewing the Taj Mahal or the Angkor 
Wat. She also certainly hopes for passing adven- 





= “tures not quite as exciting as those administered 
by Nicholas Monsarrat’s “nylon pirates.” 

On return home the widow begins a new life, 
surrounded by sycophants of varying charms. If 
she is intelligent, she will take up art collecting on 
a big scale. Owning a $100,000 Braque or Renoir, 
or several of them, will put her in the top echelons 
of so-called society; it will also introduce her to the 
art world of. other countries. These women buy 
jewelry for investment as well as pleasure. Com- 

ee * __. paratively few with this kind of money remarry. 
~~... Why should they relinquish their newly acquired 
© widow’s control or their alimony and full lives by 

| king 0 on deal failures as husbands? 
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Young Europeans admire the ways of the subur- 
an wife, her sports clothes, and her recreations. 
~~ One of the newest and biggest of these is bowling. 
The season begins about two weeks after the chil- 
dren go back to school. Bowling alleys used to be 
i sr saloonlike, but since World War II they 
shroomed from four-lane to forty-lane 
airs all over Europe and in the United States. 
ae serve as a country club where you can have 
- lunch or dinner as well as play. Many women 
belong to clubs, They have their own balls, which 
cost about $25, and shoes with special soles, and 
they take playing very seriously, with the season 
k ending in tournament play. It costs about $2.00 
es session. There are nearly two million women 
Da bowlers. 

= ` Another recreation is dog school. Pedigreed- 
ai dog. sales have skyrocketed. Some $26 million 
_was spent on dogs last year, and the major portion 
pent: by women. This is a sport which can 
a yed, with the family. It costs about $25 
for a seven-lesson course in training your dog, 
k about $40 for the dog to take the course by him- 
self. Living in suburbia is dangerous for dogs. A 
well-trained. dog stays in his pen on the lawn until 

he is taken for a walk on a leash. 

If she lives near the ocean, the wife may own an 
outboard-motor boat. Inventions such as electric 
starters and perfected motors and fiber glass hulls 

_. have taken the grease and grind out of operating 
them. An average 1961 model costs about $2500. 
- -~ Many women use them to get out to lunch. 
~ -Another sport which has grown since the end of 
World War II is skiing. There are about 3,500,000 
skiers in this country. Since skiing has become a 
family sport, a great many Mrs. Gotrockses do it 
whether they like it or not. And even if they do 
not like it, they usually buy the necessary equip- 
ment because of the safety angles. The New York 
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City Mrs. Gotrocks will go to Sig Buchmayr on 
East 53rd Street, where she will spend about $650 
for the minimum amount of equipment needed 
for a typical ski resort. She will get Head skis for 
$98.50; Munich Bogner stretch pants, which 
come in every color and pattern, for about $52.50; 
a matching stretch parka for about $40; Rogg 
boots for $70; release bindings for $25; Head poles 
for the same amount; gloves with Curon linings, 
which cost around $10; and many other necessary 
accessories, such as long underwear, sweaters, 
rag socks costing $1.75. For her after-ski life, 


there are stretch slacks, fifty-dollar sweaters, - 


leather knickers which cost about $45, to be worn 7 
with loud ten-dollar socks, and all types of em- . 


broidered parkas and boots. If she is a true glam- o 





our puss, she will wear her Kaplan lynx coat i 


the evening. While on the slopes she will ey = E 
$5.50 a day on the ski tow, $10 an hour for private 


lessons. If she has children, she will pay the same 
for each one of them. Of course, all this equip- 


ment can be bought for less money, but Mrs. — n 


Gotrocks would regret. being thrifty, because. she 
would be tagged as a beginner by the ski snobs 
she meets on the slopes. One ski enthusiast re- 
marked, “It costs. about as much to break one’ S 
leg as it does to buy the equipment.” 

There are many other ways for women to spend. 
money on amusing themselves, both athletically 


and nonathletically. Those that ride to hounds = : 
pay $3000 or more for a horse and about $1500. tos 


$2000 a year to keep him up. The antiquing h 


enthusiasts can spend any amount. One group of n 


women took such a liking to antique Meissen 
porcelain birds a few years ago that competitive 
bidding for them unwittingly forced the price up 
to $7000 for a first-class bird. There is one dining 
room in New York which has- twenty of them — 
perched on specially. built stands attached to. the 
wall. 


Many women T with rosebushes ‘costing: iy 
$3.50 each. Others are amateur photographers, _ ct 
using equipment more suitable: for a Life photog- ene 
rapher than for them, valued at about $1000. 


Many take lessons in cooking | and languages. 
Others buy season tickets to concerts and the 
opera. Not many of them buy classical recordings, 
however, nor do they often buy yachts or automo- 
biles. These fields seem to belong to men. Of 
course, there are exceptions; women are capable 
of buying almost anything which tempts them. 
One woman well known for her taste in the arts — 


has just bought a temple d'amour in Europe which 3 . 
she plans to put up on her country-place lawn. ie 
“All my friends are buying air raid shelters, but. I ns: 


am buying a temple,” she said. 
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By Francis M. Bator 


i A oie of the economies faculty and the Cenler 
for I nternational Studies at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Francis M. Bator serves as a consultant 
both to government agencies and to private corpora- 

tions. In 1959 he was awarded a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship, and in 1960 his authoritative book THE QUESTION 
OF GOVERNMENT SPENDING was published by Harper. 


ERYONE knows, and many deplore, the 
nent has a great deal to do with money. 
Le for example, by levying taxes, government takes a 
_ substantial cut of the national income. In 1961, 
of axes alone came to $97.9 billion. Tax 
-collections by all governments in the United States 
deral, state, and local — absorbed $143.6 
illion, 27.6 percent of the income generated in 
roducing | the gross national product. In 1958, 
the last year for which comparable figures are 
ms available, taxes as a proportion of the GNP mea- 
_ sured 34 percent in West Germany, 32 percent in 
= France, 31 percent in Sweden, 29 percent in Brit- 
ain, 28 percent in Italy, 23 percent in Canada, 22 
$ ‘percent i in Australia, and 16 percent in Spain. 
oS -Government i is also a big spender of money. In 
mS 1961, all levels of government together spent 
$149.8. billion, of which $41.2 billion was ac- 
= counted for by such cash transfer payments as 
_ unemployment and veterans’ compensation, 
© pensions under social security, and interest to 
re bondholders. The rest, $108.6 billion, paid for 
goods and : services bought from pisces. and the 
“wages of civil servants. Of the total volume of 
-goods and services produced by the United States 
-> economy, state and local governments together 
© purchased $51.4 billion, or 9.9 percent, of the 
GNP. The federal government purchased $57.2 
billion, or 11 percent of the GNP. Eighty-five 
percent of federal purchases went for national 
defense. The rest, federal civilian purchases, 








































amounted to $8.5 billion and abd 7 8 percent ae 

of the civilian output of the economy. Civilian g 

purchases by all levels of government absorbed 
12.7 percent of the civilian product, less than in = 
1939 (13.4 percent) but more than in 1929. 75. 


percent). 


It is evident that government is in i thé money =! `= : 
business and in it to stay. How should it conduct > 
that business? What rules should: govern its power 


to issue and borrow and lend : money and its power 
to tax and to spend it? What is the | Proper budget- 
ary and monetary role of government in a society 
committed to the proposition that the fundamen- | 
tal goal of economic activity is to cater not to some 


central authority but to the wants, needs, and = 
whims of individual citizens; a society committed ee 
also. to organizing production. and cate o 






on private property and the incent a 
Any RRT AE about -ol 







that, since the Jate 19308, ‘the | 
sharp split between the views about these matters 


held by the large majority of the interested public, sy PS 


including businessmen, editorial writers, and. poli- 

ticians, and: those held by. the predominant ma- 

jority of professional economists. : 
Consider, for instance, that favor e 






view is that the national debt is ‘the work of the 


ah ED. 


ink it is fait sy a 


ite H etit of | : . 
the stump speaker, the national debt. The popular 






: “devil; that the faster it is retired, the better for all 
of use Most economists would hold that there is 
~~ nothing good or bad about the national debt as 
-> “such, and that debt management, further borrow- 
. jng and retiring of debt are instruments to be 
a used, together with spending and taxing, to help 
os achieve such economic goals as high employment, 
> astable price level, and the desired division of the 
' national output between public and private uses 
-and between consumption and investment. 
_Or take the related question of interest rates. 
-Sor people consider high interest rates and dear 
e money a menace; others vent their anger against 
© = cheap money. Most economists would say that ex- 
clusive commitment either to cheap money or to 
-dear is wrong. They would argue that govern- 
ment should use its considerable influence on 
interest rates — an influence it cannot avoid — 
ccording to an overall fiscal and monetary strat- 
egy" designed to achieve the above or similar goals. 
=_= Analogous differences separate economists from 
i other ‘people with regard to the proper use of most 
oe instruments - in the fiscal and monetary 
of government: spending, taxes, subsi- 
Not that economists agree, for instance, on 
~ whether there should be more or less public spend- 
ing. It is proverbial that they do not. The old 
= story, “Ask two economists a question, and you 
will get two answers, unless one of them is Mr. 
Keynes, in which case you will get three,” illus- 
trates a half-truth. However, most of them tend 
= to agree, and to differ with other people, about 
~~ the broad rules of conduct. which should inform 
the government’s use. of these instruments. It is 
the rules of the game that are at issue. 
For illustration, one can do no better than to 
a take the thorny question of balance in the federal 
dget, an issue of paramount national impor- 
“tance, and the hottest single issue of principle in 
E othe area of economic management. 
a The ideological commitment to budget balance 
p ‘is a powerful: force i in the land. Does it make sense? 

































© Å rumx it safe to infer that most people, if asked 
= their views about the proper rule of conduct for a 
iscally responsible government, would answer: 
ance the budget, or, better still, run a surplus 
d ay off the national debt.” In contr ast, a very 
jority of economists — including, I would 
jud ually all economists who received their 
_ profession al graduate training since the late 1930s 
= hold: that whatever may be the case for balance 
7 ge imbalance in a particular. year, the budget- 
shee balance rule i is misleading and mischievous, bound 
_.. to result in gross misallocation of resources. 
os To be sure, the question of what the level. of 
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federal spending and taxing ought to be in a par- 
ticular year is a matter of legitimate dispute. _ 
There is room for technical argument about the - 
exact quantitative effect of budgets on employ- 
ment, prices, the growth rate, and the like. More 
important, there would be ground for debate. é 
if economie forecasting were an exact science 
Different budgets will have different effects on the 
balance between private and public use of re- 
sources: on the balance between defense and 
schools, on the one hand, and personal consum- 
ables on the other; on consumption » tod: | 
against investment for consumption in the fi 
on income distribution — matters which. 
fundamental ethical, social, and politica 
about which reasonable men will differ. 
The question at issue here, however, isy 
the federal budget should be balanced y y 
and year out as a matter of right. Is budget b: 
ance a sound general rule of fiscal conduct? — 
Anyone who believes, as I do, that it is. not — 
especially if he finds irritating the liturgical qual. 
ity of the. editorial incantations — is. tempted. tc 
score some debating points. Why, for in ance; i 
annual balance the right rule, not monthly or. 
weekly balance? Or, if it is the impact-of govern- 
ment as a whole that matters, why should the fed- 
eral budget be balanced? Should it not be used to 
offset surpluses and- deficits in state and loc 1 
budgets? Or — and this is an issue of som > 
portance — why, of the three budgets prepared 
-by the federal government, is the ‘ ‘adminis 
be balanced, ‘considering that it ae. some 2 § 
billion worth of federal trust fund: transactions 
shows Bo accruals with ; a she 


expected to be in the red fa shout $7 billic 
national income accounts. ‘budget, eve 


million. ey 
But these are debating p polis’, : Fo or he true ca 
against balance, qet has to probe depa 





THE CASE AGAINST BUDGET BALANCE 


The view that budget balance is a pad ror f 
rests on the following series of propeton (stated: 
in their boldest form): . i 

1. Both inflation, a rise in the general leel ‘of 
and recession, a shortfall in the output of il 
relative to potential output, are bad ; 

Although it is a question ol 
sustained inflation and deep or pe: 
are qualitatively more damagi -th 
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termittent upward creep in prices and short, 
shallow recessions — the point needs little defense. 
Inflation results in capricious redistribution of in- 
come and wealth, and, in increasing proportion 
to.its speed, will blunt the efficiency of the price 
system in allocating resources according to con- 
sumers’ tastes. Recession, as evidenced by unem- 
ployment in excess of 4 percent of the labor force, 
involves both the personal tragedy of joblessness 
and the irredeemable waste of valuable goods and 
services, as reflected in lost wages and profits. As 
a consequence of the three recessions since 1953, 
= we have squandered, in the form of idle capacity 
__and idle men, some $180 billion worth of potential 
output, an amount equal to about one third of the 
economy’s total output in 1961. And recession, 
like inflation, leads to arbitrary and damaging 
changes in the distribution of income. Although 
` everybody except the smart or lucky speculator 
loses — profit incomes shrink proportionately more 
than do wage incomes — a large fraction of the 
= Joss in wages and salaries is shouldered by the 
< unemployed. 
2, If we are not to suffer either appreciable price infla- 
lion or recession, total demand for goods and services must 
-o be kept i in close balance with the growing potential of the 
onomy to produce them. 
< Total demand for goods and services consists of 
othe sum of personal consumption expenditures, 
private investment spending for plant, buildings, 
_ equipment, and inventory, and government pur- 
= chases of goods: and services. 
Potential output is the maximum output the 
o economy is capable of producing at an efficient, 
businesslike level of operation, with unit costs 
close” to their minima, with plants operating at 
about 95 percent of rated capacity (not 105 
i percent), with enough slack to avoid persistent 
Pe bottlenecks, and with the unemployment rate, 
_ -which is the best single indicator of slack, at about 
© 3.5 to 4 percent (not 2.9 percent, as in 1953, or 
e to 7 percent, as in 1960-1961). 
Ss ilo) as more or less ru ole pena $ 
















conomic as of capitalist market 
‘economies. But, suggestive as it is, the crude evi- 
dence: about | boom and bust is not conclusive. 
Many argue, for instance, that the fault has lain 
entirely in clumsy meddling by muddled govern- 

ments. 


output, on the other. In order to do Sis haa: te JRE 
| A must either e shaw. a i a ‘ei 


And, indeed, one cannot deny that only- 





too often government has beén’ tthe a T here : 
as need for better fiscal and monetary performance. | 

However, the truth that governments have a 
black record does not imply that if only they went 
out of business or were restricted to the maintain- 
ing of the jails, financed = through annually bal- 
anced budgets, then the price mechanism would 
ensure a close match between demand and poten- 
tial output. There exist powerful built-in forces 


in a market economy which tend to generate wide, 


self-ageravating swings in total demand. Even 
under the most favorable assumptions | of perfect. 
competition, with flexible prices and wage rates, — 
the stabilizers built into a wholly private price- 


market system could only guarantee that no situa- . 
tion of recession or depression — or, with a fixed. _ 


supply of money, of price inflation —~ could persist 
indefinitely. It is not at all certain that they would 
ensure tolerably prompt correction. of either an 
inflationary or a deflationary gap between total 
demand and potential output. 

In a modern context, with the R g 
market control in both labor and product mar- 
kets, there simply do not exist automatic private 
market forces which will keep fluctuations within 
tolerable limits. The fiscal and monetary powers 
of government represent the only effective anti- 
body mechanism we possess. _ | 

It must not be thought that the apparent invul- 
nerability to serious depression of the United States 
economy since the war disproves the point. Dur- 
ing every one of the post-war recessions we were 
saved from much more serious trouble by the 
stabilizing effect of the decline in tax revenues and 
the increase in social security spending which 
automatically follow any decline in incomes and 
rise in unemployment. In 1958, the automatic 
deficit provided us with a cushion of the order of 
$7 billion. It is not pleasant to think about what 
would have happened if we had obeyed the dic- 
tates of ideology and attempted to balance the 
budget by cutting down on spending, or ny: raising 
tax rates as did the government in 1932, x 

4. By appropriate variation of taxes, transfer payments, T 
or its own NESO and Ld appropriate: supplementary w 













tially limit the swings in. total od 
within reasonably narrow bounds — narro 
the recent past—— any gap that may o 
tal demand and output, on the one hand, 


have to be varted by enormous amounts. : 3 
The crude qualitative facts aboat the workings | 
of fiscal measures are simple. Raising the level of 













) ninent ba will add directly to the flow 
tal demand. If not offset by taxes, it will give 
so to an equal increase in private incomes, 
d thereby induce a rise in the private component 
tal demand. The induced increase in private 
emand, in turn, will further swell private in- 
comes, and hence cause a still further but smaller 
_ rise in private demand. The process of expansion 
-iş self-limiting, since on each round of the circular 
flow of spending > output > income > spending, 
~~ ‘there will be some leakage into private saving or, 
unless rates are cut, taxes. 
E e in taxes or an increase in govern- 















Eroin increase in private denad will further 
ise private incomes and cause a still further, 
- smaller rise in private demand. Once again, the 
o a of expansion is self-limiting. _ 
_ None of this bears any analogy to “pump prim- 
ctly defined. The notion that a one-shot 
n of public” spending would suffice to 
ensure a sustained change in the level of total de- 
mand is no part of modern economics. It takes a 
‘sustained change in the level of spending or taxing 
(to a new plateau) to cause a sustained larger 
change i in the level of total demand. The leverage 
is due to the induced secondary increase in private 
demand. 
There i is no need to labor the ecnanies The 
fact is that a gap between total demand and po- 
tential output can. be offset by a change in the 
level of government purchases or transfer pay- 
ments or taxes, or by some mutually reinforcing 
` oor even. partly countervailing blend of all three 
action, combined with reinforcing or par- 
; countervailing monetary measures. More- 
“over, unless the different instruments are used to 
defeat each other, the initial fiscal change need 
only be some fraction of the gap. The secondary 
induced effects on private demand will make up 
the difference. 
Does it follow from all this that to eliminate a 
r deflationary shortfall of demand we must have a 
- deficit, that surpluses are not only a good thing 
-but have a restraining effect on total demand, and 
that balanced budgets are neutral? 
>=- If so, the case for deficits in recession and sur- 
fight demand inflation would be both 
ad id clear. However, it is not quite so. 
Balance | budgets are not neutral, but have an 
_ expansionary effect. The effect on total demand, 
Ei E elanagrn of a balanced budget with purchases 






























” $10 bil billion worth of predak income generated 
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by production in response to government orders 
is all siphoned off by the Treasury, and therefore, . 
private after-tax income and hence private spend- 
ing are not affected. But as long as government 
purchases and taxes remain at $10 billion a year. 
total demand will be $10 billion higher t 
government spending and taxes were zero. 

For the same reason, any balanced. change 
purchases and taxes will cause total demand to. 
change in the same direction and, approximately, | 
by the same amount. (The economist reader will 
note that I ignore changes in private spending 
owing to changes in income distribution, ar 
the effect on investment of the rate of | 
the level of income and of changes i 
rates caused by government finance. ¢ 
tively, such effects will be too small. to 
qualitative conclusions.) 

But if balanced increases in the ederal 
will add to total demand, and balanced. dec 
will compress demand, what remains of 
against balance? Why not. do. ‘honor 
responsibility” and fight recessions and inflatio 
by balanced changes in spending and ta: e 

There are two related reasons. In order to of 
set a shortfall in total demand P a (be la ced. rise. 








larger will be the increase in, ‘governmen 
chases needed to offset a given deficiency 
soe And the larger the Pa in 









There is ia. a one. dense r 
arp iag the budget-balance r tule. | 


nae resources | “to a “national def 
education, public transportation, 
and basic research. It is also an impi 
tor DRR the Agent of Printi i 
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the balance should be. Inevitably, too, the differ- 
ences must be compromised by means of political 

2 procedures operating through our institutions of 

representative government. But one thing is 
plain. The choice should not be made in blind 
response to. variations in total private demand, as 
it would be if we insist on maintaining the budget 
in balance. 

5. Ef we responsibly follow modern fiscal doctrine, pay- 
ing no heed to the balanced-budget rule, we can do much 
better than we have in the past tn avoiding beth recession 
and demand inflation. At the same time we shall be free, 

within broad limits, to strike whatever balance we desire 
between public goods and private goods and between cur- 
rent consumption and investment for growth, without 
foreclosing on questions of income distribution and with- 

out in any way weakening our reliance on the price-market 
system for mediating production and exchange according 
to private profit and, where private goods are concerned, 
private choice. 

The. eminent economist Paul Samuelson has 
called | this doctrine the “neo-classical synthesis” 
‘because it combines the deep truths of classical 
economics, which apply to the- scarcity-ridden 
3 world of full e with What we have 





















- “dismal i ee an it is no o daydream, As Sam- 
teens pu it, the doctrine ‘“‘springs from careful 
~ use of the best modern analyses of economics that 
= scholars here and abroad have over the years been 
able to attain.” 

| It is important not to claim too much. Even if 
: we manage our fiscal and monetary instruments 
; much greater skill and wisdom than we have 
past, many of our economic problems will 
The modern fiscal doctrine is no cure- 
: But none of the qualifications and refine- 
f ments. which. a fuller discussion would require 
- should be used to conceal its central import. Mod- 
cern. democratic governments can, by reasonably 
sensible exercise of their - traditional fiscal and 











ds N they can dG so 
undesirable i increases in S a 







k hate wm of the price system, and without resort 
E socialist | medicine of nationalization and 
m nt přoductióii. 









Swe hay is it, “thea, that: modern fiscal and mone- 
tary doctrine is so disturbing to many people who 

-think of themselves as conservative? Why do they 
consider radical and dangerous a doctrine through 





which we can virtually: cure “thé most. serious fail- 
ures of capitalist institutions by. treatment no more 2 
harsh than, say, appropriate variation of tax rates 
and of the supply of monéy? Sheo c 

Much of the explanation lies- in te alin of 
history and social psychology. One wonders, for 
instance, to what degree the attitude of the older 
generation of businessmen reflects an instinctive 


association, no matter how unjustified, of modern — a 
fiscal doctrine with the anti-business flavor. of the oe 


New Deal. : : 
Some of it, however, involves seek matters. as 


inflation and the balance of payments, and a ee 


misunderstanding of what we can and cannot — 
expect markets to do for us. It is to these that we 
now turn. | | 


“WHERE WILL THE MONEY COME FROM?” > 


The clue to a whole class of objections to deficit | 
spending lies in the perennial question, “Where — 
will the money come from?” It is to evade the 
issue to point out the obvious — that the govern- 
ment can either borrow money from the public 
by selling it some [OU’s or manufacture money, 
if not by the printing press, by the more subtle 
device of borrowing from the central bank. T he - 
question is, should it? 

Consider the more aiok pau — 
financing of deficits by selling bonds to the Fed- 
eral Reserve, thereby increasing the amount of 
money outstanding, Why do most people con- 
sider that a dangerous thing to do? 

The standard answer, “Inflation, ’ > raises a cru- 
cial issue of definition, If one chooses to define 
inflation as an increase in the stock of money, 
then, of course, printing money is tantamount to 
inflation. But if so, the question, “Why is printing — 
money bad?”, remains unanswered, unless one is 
satisfied with, ‘‘Printing money (inflation) is bad 
because printing money (inflation) is bad.” 

What people really have in mind, of course, is 
that printing money will cause inflation, defined 
not as an increase in the money. supply but a as al. 
rise in the oo of ee T here. will. be“ ae O 


















pene ie and therefore here will bee to be aris 
prices and a aa in the valuex of ‘the karreney:. 


for pe and services to rise. “Te total spending » 
is thereby made to press against potential sta 

the effect would. indeed be inflationary; th: 
would be a rise in prices. But there is nothing in. 
modern fiscal doctrine which favors increased 
spending and cutting taxes when total demand is 
































m pushing against potential output. The modern 
prescription is quite the opposite: when demand 
threatens to outrun potential, contract the supply 
of money, cut spending, and/or raise taxes (even 
though the budget is in the black and revenues 
are rising). 


The occasion for cutting taxes relative to spend- | 


ing and expanding the supply of money arises 
when total demand is substantially less than po- 
tential output, and therefore, an increase in total 
spending is precisely what is wanted in order to 
draw idle labor and idle plant and machinery into 
_ producing useful private or public goods. In other 


E, words, the modern prescription calls for the ex- 
_. pansion of demand only when the extra spending 
-> ocan be accommodated by drawing idle resources 


“and idle men into useful employment, and when, 


ue. therefore; the additional demand need not exhaust 
> > itself'in rising prices. 


But will not the increment in money created 
during recession cause trouble once the economy 
cis approaching full employment? Not if we fol- 
Jow the modern prescription and apply our mone- 
l d fiscal brakes in accordance with the cir- 
iS When inflation threatens and the 
heed | is Ta keeping total demand in check, the 
Federal Reserve can supplement restrictive fiscal 
measures by using open-market operations and its 
power over the reserve requirements of commercial 
-banks to mop up any excess money and tighten 

credit. 
| (To avoid inflation, it would not suffice sim- 
-py to maintain the supply of money constant. 


An increase in the money supply is not a necessary 


' condition for inflation to occur, any more than it 
isa sufficient condition. Total spending for goods 
and services is not rigidly limited by the stock of 

money. The rate of turnover of money — the 
velocity of circulation, so-called — can and does 
C, and not a little, during periods of expansion; 





oo with bullish. prospects for capital gains on securi- 
tes, and worries about the price level, people will 
> economize on idle cash. 


| Moreover, with a modern 
-fractional-reserve banking system, the central bank 
has to take action during a boom just to keep the 
money supply constant. The natural response of 


Z Cour monetary system in the absence of active 


 central-bank policy is to feed any expansion.) 


í oT THE PROPER USE OF TAXES 


The importance of penetrating the “veil of 
money” and forcing oneself to think through what 


~ >, the effects of fiscal and monetary measures will be 


on e demand and Agia of real ae and 
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may seem, to conserve money by collecting enough 
of it to finance the government’s expenditures. It 
is, after all, not money that is scarce as an ines- 
capable fact of nature, but goods and services, and _ 
the labor and the managerial and technical skills, 
the machinery, plant, transport facilities, and raw 


materials needed to produce those goods and ser- k 
vices. And if it is goods and services that we care 


about and want to conserve, then we must employ 
taxes not to secure balance between the Treasury’s 
income and outgo but rather to bring about such 
changes in private demand as are necessary to 
ensure that total private plus public demand will 


neither exceed potential output, causing inflation, ae 


nor fall substantially short of potential output, r 
thereby causing wanton waste of resources. > 


The point is of cëntral importance: the princi- 
pal purpose of raising taxes is to compress the level ey 


of private demand and thereby release resources 
from private use — not to finance government. 
For instance, if President Kennedy’s barely bal- 
anced administrative budget for fiscal 1963 should 


turn out to be based on too optimistic a fore- — 


cast about the rate of expansion of private demand, 
and if, therefore, revenues during the fiscal year 


begin to fall short of planned expenditures ; and the cx 


budget begins to show red, then raising tax rates 
or cutting expenditures in order to eliminate or 


reduce the deficit would be the wrong thing to dò. 


It would amplify the initial shortfall in total de- 
mand; 
and public use into involuntary idleness. | 
ing that it is resources, labor and real capital, that 


we care about, sensible fiscal policy would call for. 2 
measures which would make the automatic initial | 


deficit bigger — for increases in spending above ~ 
the originally planned level and/or a cut in tax 
rates, as well as easy money. 

Conventional fiscal thinking ak to upside- 
down economics also in regard to inflation. If, 
during the 1963 fiscal year, total demand — and 
hence income, output, and employment — -should 
grow much faster than is now anticipated and the- 


administrative budget begins to show. a much a T 
larger surplus than is now expected, and, most 
important, if bottlenecks and widespread” price 


pressures begin to appear, then the appropriate 
fiscal reaction would not be either to spend the | 
windfall of extra revenue or to give it away in tax _ 
cuts. | 
ture of tight money, higher tax rates, and cut- © 


backs in spending — that is, making the budgetary ee 


surplus larger. 


The moral is plain. If we want to use taxes to ae 


help balance the economy, we must be prepared i 


to take active measures to make both deficits Gn 


recessions) and surpluses (during demand infla- 
tion) bigger. a 


it would shift more resources from private 
Assum- De ge 


The right policy would involve some mix- — 2 












WHAT ABOUT THE NATIONAL DEBT? 


From reading the editorial pages of some of our 
newspapers, one might conclude that among our 
national pastimes, railing against the national 
debt belongs somewhere between baseball and 
sex. Yet the economics of the national debt are 
both straightforward and undramatic: 

1. All the reasons why deficits financed by the 
printing press are inflationary only when under- 
taken at the wrong time apply a fortiori to deficits 
financed by borrowing from the public. (The act 
of borrowing, taken by itself, tends to depress 
private spending, in that it will reduce bank re- 
serves, cause interest rates to rise, and lead to 
generally tighter credit. However, the negative 
effect on private spending will be much smaller 
than the positive effect when the government 
spends the money.) 

2. Of all our national concerns, the worry that 
one of these days the ax will fall and we shall have 
to pay off the entire national debt is perhaps the 
most groundless. To be sure, each day of every 
© week there will be bondholders who will want to 
be paid off. If so, they can sell their bonds at the 
a going market price if they are legally “market- 
able,’ or turn them in if they are not. In this one 
noe respect, government bonds are like the bonds of 
ATE! or any other large private corporation. Of 
. course, in the case of the government, the bonds 
~ are secured not by a claim on the profits and as- 
>o sets of: a particular corporation but by the fiscal 
~ and monetary powers of the United States govern- 
ment. If the government fails to use its fiscal and 
oe monetary. powers to prevent price inflation, hold- 
ers of private bonds suffer as well as holders of 
government bonds. 

3. Almost all other analogies between the na- 
tional debt and private debt or international debt 
_are false. Private debt, or debt owed to foreign 
governments or individuals, is external. It is owed 
‘to others. The national debt is internal. It is 
owed by Americans to Americans. It does not 
- reflect a claim by others on our resources. There is 
“no external creditor. 

4. The total of goods and services available to 
our children and grandchildren will not be smaller 
because there will be in existence during their 
_. lifetime a national debt, some of which will have 
~~ been incurred last year or this. They will owe the 
= money to each other. The taxes collected by 
o government from any grandchild Peter to finance 
- interest and repayment will go into the pockets of 
some grandchild Paul who inherited government 
bonds. (Anyone who thinks the above. reasoning 
somewhat shady might reflect on the fact that, 
just as there is no subtraction from the total of 
goods and services available to us when some of 
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the debt is paid off, there is no net gain of goods 
and services to a nation and its citizens when the 
debt is incurred. Increasing the national debt, 
unlike adding to external debt, does not enable a 
nation to have more goods and ‘services than it 
can produce; repaying it, in turn, will not deprive 
it of any output that it has the resources to 
produce.) 

5. It does not follow that the ational debt is 
without burden. 
volved in the transfer of resources, in the form of 
interest, from taxpayers in general to bondholders. 


If, therefore, the national debt were to grow much -7 
faster than the GNP, there might be cause for 


concern, However, the facts are reassuring. The 
ratio of the publicly held federal debt (including 
debt held by the Federal Reserve Banks and by 
state and local governments) to the GNP, which 
was 45 percent in 1939 and rose to 118 percent in 
1945, has fallen more or less steadily, to 64 percent 
by 1952 and 46 percent by 1961. Interest charges 


There ¿s a deadweight’ Joss in- ae ‘, 


in 1961 amounted to 1.5 percent of the national — 


income, as against 2.3 percent in 1946. 


IT DIDN'T WORK IN THE THIRTIES” 


Of all the myths which masquerade as solid 


economic truth, few are more pernicious or false 


than the proposition that a compensatory fiscal 


policy was tried during the 1930s and found want- 
ing. The truth is, as anyone who bothers to take a 
look at the crude quantitative evidence would 
quickly come to suspect, that it was not tried — 
at least not until 1940-1942, when it worked like 
a charm, although then, because of the urgent 
needs of national defense, we had to overdo it. 
The measurement of fiscal impact is a subtle 
and technical business. It is necessary, for in- 
stance, to sort out the discretionary changes which 
occur when the government changes tax rates or 
its spending programs from the automatic changes 


in spending and revenues which occur as a built-in. 


consequence of changes in income and employ- 
ment. 


collapse in the level of private demand 





Certainly one cannot tell much by simply Ae is | 
looking at deficits. Nonetheless, it is a salutary ‘a. 
slightly misleading fact, in the light of the massive. ae 


billion in 1929 to $48 billion in 1933, that the fed- 


eral deficit was $2.1 billion in 1931, ‘$1. 5 billion i in 
1932, $1.3 billion in 1933, $2.9. billion in 1934, 


$3.5 billion i in 1936, and $0.2 billion, $2.0 billion, 
and $2.2 billion, respectively, in 1937, 1938, and ` 


1939. The federal surplus in 1921 was $1.2 billion; i 


the deficit in 1942, $33.2 billion. 

Actually, even at a superficial level; the federal 
performance was rather better than that, If one 
corrects for the decline in the price level between 
1929 and 1933, the federal budget went from a 




















; = demand by cutting taxes. 





e apis: as measured in 1961 prices, of $2.4 billion 


-in 1929 to deficits of $4.9 billion in 1931, $3.4 
billion in 1933, and (a peak) $8.5 billion in 1936. 
Even in “real” terms, however, federal deficits 
were dwarfed by the $65 billion drop in the level of 
private spending between 1929 and 1933, as 
measured, once again, in 1961 prices. 

Whatever doubts the above figures may raise 
about the proposition that during the Great De- 
pression the federal government engaged in a com- 
‘pensatory fiscal program of the size which modern 
doctrine would have called for are confirmed by 
M.1.T. Professor E. Cary Brown’s rigorous econo- 
metric analysis of the quantitative impact of 


fiscal policy in the 1930s, “Fiscal Policy in the 
Thirties: -A Reappraisal’ (American Economic Re- 
oo blew, December, 1956). Brown demonstrates that 
oe -< “the federal government’s policies were little more 
than adequate in most years of the ’thirties to 





i offset [the] contractive effects of state and local 
governments.. . . the fiscal policy undertaken by 
all three | levels of government. was clearly rela- 


tive y stronger in. the thirties than in 1929 in only 


s—- 1931 and 1936. . The primary 
failure f fiscal policy to be expansive in this period 


is attributable to the sharp increase in tax struc- 


ture enacted at all levels of government. 
The federal Revenue Act of 1932 virtually doubled 
full employment tax yields.” l 

It would be easy in the light of present knowl- 
edge but unfair to cast all the blame on the Roose- 
-velt Administration. To be sure, there were people 


a who. recommended much larger increases in spend- 
ing, sensing that somehow the old classical rules 


derived from scarcity were not entirely applicable 
otoa situation where one quarter of the labor force 
was unemployed and plant and equipment were 





ae : -operating at 50 percent of capacity. Some people 
k See magested that increased spending need not 






good dea, nee to encourage additional 
: But it is diffi- 
“cult for a democratic government to violate 
deeply held rules of “fiscal responsibility,” no 
matter how wrongheaded. Moreover, there sim- 
_ ply did not exist, until the very late thirties, a 
-< comprehensive doctrine, factually based on a 


rational analytical structure, which would have 
= provided a defense against the great many who 


felt. that budget deficits were taking the country to 
. perdition. © H, 


COST-PUSH INFLATION 


A rather more sophisticated argument against 
the modern doctrine than any we have yet con- 
sidered — more sophisticated in its premise, if not 


in its conclusion — turns on the phenomenon of 


MONEY AND GOVERNMENT | 


inflation during recession. Since imperfect com- 
petition in many labor and product markets can _ 
lead to inflationary wage-price bargains and cause 
many prices to be flexible only in one direction, — 
up, and since many prices are publicly adminis- ~~ 
tered or protected — for example, in transport, — 
power, agriculture — price inflation is not in- 
variably a symptom of demand pressing again 
potential output. It can occur, as in the 1950s, 
while markets for both labor and goods are slack. _ 
If the pessimists are right, if labor and manage- 
ment will not exercise restraint at the bargaining _ 
table and in setting prices, then no level of- total 
demand will yield both price stability and = 
use of our potential. Our monetary and fiscal. 
managers will face a continuing choice be 
little faster price creep and a little less. output e 
more unemployment. But whatever line we may 
wish them to take, the case for a- sophisticated, i 
flexible, differentiated fiscal and monetary strat- | 
egy, and against the balanced-budget rule, stands. _ 
The nastier the winds and the tides, the more — : 
dangerous it is to tie down the tiller dead center. = 
There is an important technical point here. If — 
we manage to achieve an average unemployment. i 
rate of 4 to 4.5 percent by ranging between 3 per- 
cent during booms and 6. percent ¢ during reces- k 
sions, wage rates and prices will rise less than if we. 
achieve the same 4 percent average with variations 
running from 2.5 percent to 7 or 8 percent. The- K 
rate of increase in wage rates during booms isa 
function not only of the duration of the boom 
but also of the amount of excess demand in the 
labor market. On the other hand, any decline in 
wage rates that occurs during a recession is only’ 
marginally sensitive to the amount of excess supply ~ 
in the labor market. Having more slack during 
recessions will not cancel out the effect on wage _ 
rates of more excess demand during booms. dn | 
general, when the economy is near full employ- ae 
ment, wages and also prices rise more than pro- .. 
portionately as unemployment drops.) k 















THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


There remains the argument that we cannot 
afford deficits because of the balance of payments. 
Since rapid expansion of demand will suck in 
imports and, if it triggers a rise in prices, will make 
our exports less competitive and imports more 
attractive, there is good reason to set more modest 
targets than would be the case if the United 
States were living in isolation and did not have to > 
maintain a large surplus of exports over imports = 
to cover its international obligations and the out- ` 
flow of private capital. Balance-of-payments and = 
cost-push considerations certainly help to explain = =- 
the Kennedy fiscal strategy of cautious Dig ern : 
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_ of not trying too quickly to close the still substantial 
-gap between demand and potential output. 

Once again, however, all this has to do with the 
setting of more or less modest targets for total 
demand. And once again it strengthens rather 
than weakens the case for flexible, variegated use 
of our fiscal and monetary controls to keep total 
demand growing at the rate which offers the best 

= compromise between the marginally conflicting 
ca requirements, on the one hand, of international 
balance and domestic price stability, and, on the 
other, of more output and faster growth. 

The argument that a deficit — no matter how 
benign it may be in terms of the price level and 
our exports and imports, and how desirable in 
terms of output, employment, and the profitability 
of the American market for the foreign investor — 
is too dangerous to tolerate because of its effects on 
“world psychology” hardly merits comment. The 
notion that the international financial community, 
including the large European central banks, will 
engage in large-scale dumping of dollars, and 
thereby precipitate a major financial crisis, simply 
on. account of a deficit in the United States ad- 
- ministrative budget is preposterous on its face and 
` hardly consistent with the fact of a $7 billion de- 
ficit during the current fiscal year. It does not 
-= follow, of course, that there is no need for im- 
-proved “internatiónal monetary arrangements to 
-make the dollar and the pound less vulnerable to 
destabilizing speculation. 



























: What about the charge that economic life is 
too uncertain and complicated for the fiscal 
and Tonay authorities to know what they are 
- doing? o 

<y At would be foolish to assert that to operate an 
n “effective stabilization policy following modern 
pone is SCARY. Forecasting i is an art, matters of 








-fise sal dsctine « requires that one leave plenty of 
room for error. 

- But, in the main, the view that “It cannot be 

Bron. There j is much more regularity to 












~ slow iy and cani enough for us to keep 
i adjusting our fiscal and monetary controls accord- 
ing to need — unless, of course, we lock them in 
place. (People who are concerned that delayed re- 
sponses will make for perverse policy should give 








strong support to the President’s request for stand- 
by authority temporarily to vary income-tax rates 
by up to five percentage points; subject to con- 
gressional veto. Such discretionary authority 
would be a powerful instrument of “preventive ac- 
tion,” as Walter Lippmann called it. Anyone who 
doubts its efficacy — or the feasibility of translating 
modern monetary and fiscal doctrine into respon- 
sible policy — would do well to test his views 
against the remarkable recent Annual Repori of the — 
Council of Economic Advisers.) 


IRRESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT? 


There is left, of course, the big question: Can 
a democratic government be trusted to be re: 
sponsible? Anyone inclined to think not should 
keep in mind that to abandon the. balance-the- 
budget rule is not to abandon all constraints on 
government spending. Any increase in spending 
which will cause total demand to exceed. potential 


output will cause a sharp rise in prices. The faster 


the growth in government spending, the less occa- 
sion will there be for deficits to stimulate private 
spending, and the more frequent will be the need 
for surpluses to counter inflation. To claim that 


relaxing budget balance gives license to govern: a 


ment to go on a binge of spending is to assume 


that the American government will create run- pa 


away inflation. Is that likely, given the sensitivity 
of the electorate to increases in prices? Certainly 
the stability of the price level during the past year 
should provide reassurance. | 

Nevertheless, there is no denying that if we 


jettison budget balance, we do in effect remove a 


constraint on government. But is that a sufficient 
reason for not doing so, for insisting on balance? 
Surely one must consider what. the consequences 
would be if the restraint is not removed. For make 
no mistake, the price system, if not supplemented 
by a fiscal and monetary policy following modern 


doctrine, provides no protection against large- _ i 


scale unemployment and rapid inflation. Can we 


afford such failure? How long would the conntry aa | 






remain committed to a capitalist orientation? E 
Money, if used right, is a potent. instrumen: for. 
good. As a social institution, it is indispens : 
But a government which tries to operate ‘by rules, n 


derived from everyday notions of personal morality NES 
will cause the monetary and fiscal mechanism to ` 

fail in the task for which it is so superbly fitted — = == 
mediating the allocation of resources through eo 





private markets to serve our needs tor private an e 
public things. 


Massinger, 1633. 


Reprints of this article are available at ten cents each. Write THE ATLANTIC, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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MY LOUSY ADVENTURES 


WITH MONEY 


by William Saroyan 





Aon thirty years ago, when I began to meet 
rich people, as they are called, I was a little sur- 
prised to notice that at their best their thinking 
had the kind of purity I had imagined was beyond 
them. In all things, excepting the possession of 
money, they were in fact poor, and therefore at- 
tractive. They really didn’t know what to do 
about anything, other than what they had done. 

I was not surprised, consequently, when I heard 
two stories: 

1. W. C. Fields one morning is said to have 
accepted a telegram on the lawn of his home in 
Beverly Hills while he was drinking martinis with 
his cronies. The telegram was long, and he read 
it twice, tears streaming down his face. He was 
asked what had moved him to tears, and he said 
the telegram, requesting money, was from the 
orphanage at which he had spent a number of 
years of his boyhood. “‘Are you going to send 
them money?” he was asked. Still weeping, 
Fields said, ‘The hell with ’em.”’ 

2. A rich Californian who had once been very 
poor was visited by a delegation seeking a dona- 
tion for a cause they knew was near his heart. 
Again, the man broke into tears, and so of course 


Playwright and short-story writer who has taken more 
than one flier into the hazardous production of his own 
films, Wirit1AM Saroyan first caught the fancy of a 
large reading public with his book THE DARING YOUNG 
MAN ON THE FLYING TRAPEZE. The title has a certain 
symbolic application to his own ups and downs in 


finance, and to the philosophy which still keeps him 
going up. 


the delegation believed his donation would be 
even greater than they had hoped until he said, 
“Gentlemen, I am brokenhearted, because even 
though I know the urgency of the need, and even 
though I want to make a generous donation, I 
can’t, I simply can’t, you must believe me, I 
cannot donate one dollar.” 

These stories are only meant to hint at some of 
the personal complications that are inevitable in 
the possession of money. Needing money made 
W. C. Fields one of the greatest (and most truly 


tragic) comics of our time, a spirit of almost un- | 


bearable sensitivity and enormous isolation and 
grandeur. It is common gossip that he had money 
in safe-deposit boxes in banks all over the country, 
because he was afraid (terrified?) that someday he 
might find himself in an American city broke 
again. And it is also common gossip that the 
money is still in the unrecorded, unlocatable safe- 
deposit boxes, years after the death of W. C. 
Fields. 

The other man, the rich Californian, has also 
now been dead for some time, and I don’t know 
what has happened to “‘his”” money. 

Before I see about looking into the matter of my 
own involvement with money, I believe it might be 
in order to remember my first fame in relation to it. 


I was under six years of age, and for three years 


I had been living in an orphanage at Oakland, 
California, but already some of the preposterous 
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~ meaning and lore of money had reached me and 
had affected my view of things in general. -For 
instance, I permitted myself to believe I had a 
“right to take pride in the fact that my people, 
` generally speaking, were money people, when in 
— fact they were no such thing. My father died sud- 
denly in 1911, aged thirty-seven, not only broke 
but in debt. My mother was obliged to work for a 
middle-class family in San Francisco as a maid 
- and cook. How or why these facts entitled me to 
se imagine that I came from money, as the saying is, 
~ Tcan’t imagine. Was | insisting, or was I equating 
the possession of money with the possession of life, 
Sor with the possession of what I shall now call 
class (solely as a time-saver), or superior natural 
~ endowment, which I must confess I did believe I 
had? : 
. Inany case, eight or nine boys at the orphanage 
in my age-group had been taken to Luna Park, 
and we were all running around having grand ad- 
“ventures of all kinds in the outside world, so to put 
and not any of us had a penny to his name. 
7 Some. of the other kids in Luna Park that day 
a id not have a penny, but others of them had 
and quarters, which we saw with 
wn ey astonished, admiring, and. envious. 
he lore of the orphanage there were tales of 
boys. who had found all sorts of things in the 
streets, going to and from school, or on errands: 
-pocketknives, dollar. watches, young and helpless 
birds, small animals of various kinds, and finally 
‘coins, actual pieces of money. And so it had come 
to be traditional to be watchful wherever we went. 
One did not actually look for money, but at the 
A time one was a alert about the possi- 
























An d 30 it came tor pass that in Luna Park I 
FCO. le was in Ayegun, bronze in 


quit gure that it was ‘not an authentic coin of 
‘any real value. It might even have fallen out of 
‘a Cracker Jack. box. But my finding of the thing 
ad been so exciting that I wasn’t ready to forfeit 
‘even the most remote possibility of worth, and so I 
ran with all my might to the nearest boy who was 
also from the orphanage to let him see the coin. 

“Irs a five-dollar gold piece,” the boy cried. 
“You’ ve found a five-dollar gold piece.” And he 
“began to jump up and down, and dance around, 
‘hollering at the top of his voice and every now and 








; I thought. “Now, that’ sa damned lie if I ever 

. heard one. Or isn’t it?” 

| Suddenly the boy went off into E order of 

excitement: “Don’t tell anybody about it. They'll 
_ take it away and spend it on soap for the laun- 

Ph dry. ‘It’s a five-dollar gold piece, but don’t tell 
‘em. It’s a secret. I won’t tell anybody.” 
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while the a took me aside: and asked 1 me t e ppi le ct 
him see the five- dollar gold sae vee | 








Nobody knows. Keep it o you t run pap he 


then you'll be able to buy ae you: net: ae oe E 


Wau, of course it was pure fantasy, dd I new! = = fee 
it was, but all the same, little by little, the lie began se 


to take possession of me. At the very least I was: + 
now ready to believe I might be mistaken in think-. ` 
ing that the coin was a worthless token. of some A 
kind. Later on, I would certainly show. 
brother, and he would let me know the 1 suh.” 
the meantime, the adventures of the day continu 
for another hour or two =— slides, swing ; 













climbing, running, jumping — and once again the’ ae 


boy came and asked to see the. five-dollar pale | 
piece. 
I reached’ into my PEN to r it up, but it 


wasn’t. there. I went through. every one of Ys a 


pockets twice, but it wasn’t in any of them 

Iran back to where I had last been a | 
to look for it, and the boy began to look, too. The- 
other boys from the orphanage came and asked 
what we were looking for, and the boy blurted out 
what he believed to be the truth: whereupon all of 
us began to search all through Luna. Park for the 
lost five-dollar gold piece. _ 5 

We didn’t find it, although several of the boys 
found other things, pretty much useless and shabby 
in comparison with a five-dollar gold piece. 

At length we were dragged away from the search 
by Blanche Fulton, a kind of social worker at her 
own expense, who had been assigned to our group. 

Ten minutes after we reached the orphanage it 


ae 


was. common knowledge that I had found a five- 


dollar gold piece in Luna Park but had lost it. 


punto ee was a about the i $ rony. of - i 





the sympathy, which i in ‘fact e me; it 


was simply that I didn’t know how to tell them — 


the truth without spoiling the. fun they” were 
having. 

I reasoned, ‘‘Well, it’s lost i in any case, whatever 
it was. If I had found what they all believe I had 
found, it would. still be. lost, s0. what’s the differ- 
ence? Let it go.” 3 

They were mourning the loss, not the coin itself. 

















They were being astonished about irony, not gold. 
And so I let it go. 

But that’s not all. The event became a part of 
the lore at the orphanage. Even if I were to say, as 
I did to my brother, that the thing I had found 
was not a five-dollar gold piece, was not in fact 
any real coin with any real value, I would not 
have been believed. The thing had gone past me 
entirely, as if it might have been a kind of in- 
evitable fragment of children’s folklore. 

Thus, little by little, month after month, being 
- reminded of the lore, doubting it, disbelieving it, 
I was suddenly astonished to find myself willing 
to believe that I hadn’t studied the coin carefully 
enough to know for sure that it had not been 
what everybody had decided that it had been, and 
consequently it might very well be that, in spite of 
my feeling about it, it had in fact been a five-dollar 
gold piece. 

Soon, at sleep time, I frequently remembered 
that I had once found a very valuable gold coin, 
and had lost it. 

Half asleep, I no longer doubted the thing, but 
every so often during the day I remembered the 
whole episode clearly and felt with a terrible sense 
of guilt that I had been a party to a lie, a decep- 
tion, which all by itself had taken off and become, 
for all practical purposes, the truth. 

Well, it wouldn’t do, that’s all, and so I said so, 
but it was too late. 

The lore was established that I had found and 
lost a five-dollar gold piece in Luna Park, period. 

And so I gave up, every now and then helplessly 
falling back into a belief in the lore, but most of the 
time knowing that it was a lie. 

I had found something, and I had lost some- 
thing. What I had actually found didn’t matter be- 
cause I had lost it. I was famous as the central 
character of the lore. As far as I was concerned, 
it was a spurious order of fame, but at the same 
time there was no getting away from the fact that 
everybody wanted me to have it. There is prob- 
ably no telling precisely what effect this had on my 
character. Thus, is literal truth the thing, or is lore 
the thing? Does the hero need anything more than 
the insistence of those who have chosen him for the 
role? Was it in me, simply, to be the only boy at 
the orphanage who was equal to that particular 
lore and role? As long as I was there no one else 
became similarly famous, at any rate. 

The important thing appears to have been the 
losing of the coin soon after having found it. Had 
it been a true gold coin; and had I not lost it, the 
situation would not have impelled a comparable 
lore and fame. The coin would have been ex- 
changed for its worth in ordinary stuff of one sort 
or another, which could not have meant anything 
in particular to me, and which I would have re- 
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ceived, in any case. The losing, and the lore, had 
transformed the coin into something far more 
dramatic and valuable than anything in the world 
which might have been bought for five dollars. 


ee is still a little more to the matter. Soon 
after I began to earn money as a writer, soon after 
more than I really needed began to come to me, I 
found that I wanted to buy five-dollar gold pieces, 
and I began to do so, preferably coins dated 1908, 
the year of my birth. Here and there, stashed 
among other items of junk that I have accumulated 
over the years, there are probably as many as three 
dozen five-dollar gold pieces, and there is hardly 
ever a time when one such coin is not in my pocket, 
or in my wallet, or on a table where I am staying. 

What does it mean? 

I leave that to the reader. 

Still, it is possible, and it may be desirable, to 
relate the matter to more of my involvement with 
money, and with anybody’s involvement with it. 

First, I believe I speak truthfully when I remark 
that I am opposed to the stuff, because of what it 
does to most of the people. And yet I am aware of 
the foolishness, the meaninglessness of this opposi- 
tion. We simply have got to have such a division 
of matter and energy into recognizable portions 
of worth. I suppose what I am opposed to is that 
which want of money does to the potential that is in 
all people for decent being, and that which posses- 
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sion of money does to the few who have it exces- 
sively. That is to say, I am opposed to the dis- 


being in general. It is difficult for anybody who 
» by his own will, wit, labor, luck, cleverness, or even 
: dishonesty has acquired. a great sum of money not 
to believe that this fact alone proves something 
worth proving. The right to feel superior? The 
right to feel unimportant, or humble? Or the right 
: to feel neither? To be above the whole thing? 
` Second, I deeply cherish poverty, for the simple 
SSNs that real wealth, inner wealth, is impossible 
„for anybody | who i is measuring worth in terms of 
matter, money, possessions. If money could bring 
`a man to the same true wealth that want of money 
imposes on him, T would urge everybody to find 
out ow to go money, but it simply doesn’t do any 
ch t It disengages will from the real, and 
> à continuation of the action by means 
ch still more money may be added to the 
“sum. that is already there. This, of course, is futile, 
since there is s ahpajs still more to be had, and to be 





We once. “formed at a dinner party that the 
n across the table from me was worth fifteen 
million dollars. I had no choice but to reply that 
ë amount. was not-enough. Had it been fifty 
mil on, it would still not have been enough. The 
“man was scarcely touching his food, he was all but 
-silent, he seemed watchful and confused, and I felt 
_ that he was thinking for the most part about death. 
Now, that of course is what all of us are thinking 
about. Death and sex, or a good way to get 
through. the human experience so that it might at 
least seem not to'have been totally meaningless, and 
in order 8 the > inevitable ee not necessar arily 






















eS eters And yet one has the 
theories, like mine,-or the next 
the specialist’ s, are personal and 
possible to understand. 

te about tHoney for a lifetime, you're 











tortion possession of money impels in the human- 


E oo 



















poet to pecan. a a 
There is really w one valid. i 


not write had hie not made hil ia i 
specialist. x 


of Tall of the realm sould not adie a AE 
poem, and could not even purchase the production E 

of such a poem by a poet with a known and ese 
tablished “ips for the oe ot great poer n 


not BE me to accept a n of money both any i 
source. I consider the very offer an: insult. On then o 
other hand, I insist upon being paid. for. that w ich 

I have written, and I am not above ba gaining, 
disputing, and if need be refusing to sell, which T | 

have frequently done, with the result that the write 
ing involved has never appeared in print. Tam not™ 7 7 
unaware that there is an element of bad manners E 
in my resentment of offers of gifts of money. But — 

it is only common sense to insist on being decently - 
paid for that which in one degree or another is the 
means by which a publication, or a television pro- 
gram, or a publisher is to stay in business and to 
earn money. I refuse to appear on any kind of 
television program without payment. I consider 

all such requests the impertinences of shameless 

and wealthy beggars and thieves. 

The fact is, What does any of us really know 
about the world? Do we even live there, really? 

Is the coin we find and lose gold, or a piece of | 
junk, to dazzle the eye a moment, out of a box of... 
Cracker Jack? | Oo" Bhs 

I don’t know. And when I carefully examine ea 
say dissertations of a who think. ey kn 














ee the human race, I still don't k 
same, I’m all for the world Jest as. 
that’s all we have. : 
beggars and thieves, because that 9 vho we 
we have no choice, and on our wa ; diesigh there. 
is always at least an unexpected. joke and a laugh 
or two now and then. E 











THE COST OF VANITY 


by Phoebe-Lou Adams 


A member of the atLantic’s editorial staff whose reports on new 


books are as incisive as her judgment of new manuscripls, PHoEBE-Lou ADAMS 


recently submilled herself to the full treatment of New York’s most famous 


beauly salon. She emerged refreshed and impressed, with this story to tell. 


| Sees variations in locality, price, and the 
shape of the chairs, there are only two kinds of 
beauty parlors. Type A assumes, and openly pro- 
claims, that Madam is a wreck scarcely worth the 
trouble of salvage. It caters to those who feel 
guilty at spending money on vanity or who enjoy 
being abused. Since a masochistic puritan who 
also wishes to be beautiful is a contradiction be- 
yond the scope of ordinary reason, these places 
can be disregarded. They are not beauty parlors 
at all, but temples of an esoteric and inexplicable 
cult. 

The true beauty parlor, type B, holds that 
Madam is a splendid specimen, sadly mishandled 
by other, less perceptive establishments. The man- 
agement is happy to correct the errors of its 
predecessors, for a fee that can range from the 
trivial to the titanic. What the customer gets for 
her money, at either end of the price scale, is a 
noticeable surface improvement plus a satisfaction 
that doesn’t necessarily have any connection with 
her appearance. She buys a solid, brilliantly 
colored portable dream. 

The woman who rather fancies herself as 
Madame Pompadour can support the notion in a 
twentieth-century adaptation of the eighteenth- 
century impression of the baths of Caracalla. This 
gilded villa is laid out around an inner courtyard 


“La Toilette de Vénus”? by François Boucher. 


which is only a trifle hampered by the presence of 
a ceiling and is ornamented with a pretty little 
pool containing a fountain, artificial water lilies, 
and an occasional myopic client. 

Outside those mirrored walls, the customer may 
be a harried mother of six, a neglected wife, an 
overworked secretary, a bullied clerk, or merely a 
woman bored to the screaming point, but within 
them, she becomes a royal heroine. Her word is 
law, although she may have to explain it now and 
then. 

“Let me get this straight,’ growls the hair- 
dresser, a young man in well-tailored banker’s 
gray with a no-nonsense accent. “You want a big 
roller in front and a small one behind it. Like this? 
Well, how, then? At an angle. OK. So then 
what? Pin curls in front of the ears. In front of the 
ears? But, Madam, where do we go with the rest 
of it?’? There is a pause full of feminine mutter- 
ings. The hairdresser’s voice rises again, resonant 
with scholarly outrage. “Pll do anything you 
wish, Madam, but we don’t usually follow Miami. 
They normally follow us. I doubt, myself, that it 
will stay up.” 

After this momentary protest from the loyal 
opposition, Madam gets her rollers and pin curls, 
and, thanks to pride of craft or underestimation of 
Miami, it does stay up. Everything stays up. 












A girl ane hair has the texture of cotton candy 
_and is colored an impossible but. becoming pink is 
having. it combed. ‘There seems to be a great deal 
__ of it, and it swoops out behind her head in a twist 
‘that must s rely be- cantilevered. The last lock, 
which the hairdresser stands back to consider, is 
"three inches wide and ten inches long. It stands 
alone, rising straight up. from her forehead like the 
horn of a unicorn. Once it is flattened into place, 
the whole astonishing confection is set until the 
next morning, when the owner will come in to 
_ have it combed all over again. She works in the 
3 _ neighborhood. Presumably the hairdo is a busi- 

_-ness necessity, but it is constructed with a panto- 
mime of leisurely admiration and courtly concern 
> aaoh of the old regime. 

Washing, cutting, setting, drying: and combing 
out her hair. will cost the customer about fifteen 
dollars. Rinses casually alleged to accomplish 
= various ‘unlikely wonders will add two or three 
_ dollars to the bill, and a permanent wave, color- 
g, or pattern bleaching will send it skyrocket- 
y a the work will be excellent, andi in 



































l ie igre fata of the Cada staff. Advice is 
rarely offered unless it is requested, and, when 
-o given, includes no mention of the company’s 

products. The woman who P forty-five min- 

























welg yr 
r volving ‘another ten dollars and. four or five 
unguents, | removes everything superfluous from 
he customer’s face, including, probably, the top 
layer of skin. ‘The results are spectacular, but no 
„attempt is. made to. peddle the lotions, nor are 





< dered. plankton. or cream of ant’s eggs. 

«Even the: pedicurist, buffing away at corns and 
callouses with. an electric contrivance that purrs 
` dike;a- dentist's. drill, offers no advice that. can lead 


felt cleaner in her life, and 





-there any promises of easy rejuvenation via pow-. | 
too, since she was applauded by both her col- 
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to commerce. She alo say’ nothing unkind i bout: 7 
the customer’s feet. It is im ble to judge how 
much of her seven-dollar fee go elf-restraint, 
but a manicure comes chea 
All these kindly ministrat 
person, soothing to the nerv 
the circulation, have a de 

























less, the house. offers: one. hila 
cialty: a bath which has. abso 
use at all. In an immense 
appears to be marble, flan 
and overhung by a Puvis de C 
mural of ee with his s bal 









vided for the fest, and a cane a : 
to dry off on. The chair is probab yp 
but there must be ae a turnover i 










customer’ s-own skill in PRE cometics, ea ae 
A shocking. piece of extravagance, _ “says” ? pT 
practical citizen, who knows that all these adorn- 
ments, with the exception of the marble tub, can — 
be had for less money elsewhere. But consider 
what the customer got in addition to the: polish - 
she carries home. For five hours she was a com- 
bination of princess and movie star, flattered, 
waited upon, the glittering center of a theatrical 
production with ten scene changes and a cast of | 
forty. It was a highly successful production, ©- 







leagues and her mirror audience. N 
buy that kind of hit on. Broad ay fo 
of money. 7 


obody can 









SYNDICATES 
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i ande o of 5 junior. partiiers small pieces of big 
nco Poo DPA | In 1961, the first 























al estate ofits think they ae on years. He aa 

jage, b but rnanca editors poss, them building in such a: way ‘that 
Festa would not have to pay inco 
cent of the money. they g f 

formed an operating compan’ 

| pbuilding f from. the e parinenhip 











The a Did use o $25, Ot 
ter or adient ee gets. ‘the. cash to. few months into most of. the ais x000 di 
E swing : a krale estate deal by cutting in a large num- 
ber of limited partners: ‘under a complicated part- 
nership: agreement with twists original enough to. 
baffle an ordir lawyer or accountant. The tion expenses, units cone 4 fon bims 
following ex; ple is typical. of the better offerings: the deal. And, under the lease, he 
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Early in 196 ya syndicator found a 510-room participate in the rental profits. ag 


apartment he house i in the suburbs he could‘ buy The investors Bot oe a year on ez eac : 
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- invested, and for ten years $325 of this distribution 
could be reported as depreciation or return. of 
_ capital, and so was free. of income taxes, giving 
_ them more money for themselves than would a 
comparable income from a savings account or any 
listed stock or:bond, taxable or tax-exempt. 

The catch, of course, is that a piece of a syndi- 
cate cannot possibly. be compared with a savings- 
bank deposit, a mortgage, a bond, or even a 
stock. All of these pieces of paper entitle you to 
something tangible. Ifa corporation fails, a stock- 
holder might theoretically lay hold of a nut or a 
bolt as his share of the fixed assets after the debts 
have been satisfied. He has a lien on something. 
OA syndicate partner, on the other hand, has only 
= a share in the hypothetical profits of selling or 
>> operating a piece of property when and if it is 
> acquired. If the general partner cannot find 
_ enough money, or something is wrong with the 
- deed, or any of a number of things stop the sale, 
J the partners may even be out their stakes. 

_ Other questions come to mind. Who guarantees 
the return? Who would buy your share if you 
needed money in a hurry? Could the property 
be sold without your consent? Could you be as- 
‘sessed if more money were needed to meet an un- 
foreseen expense? How long will the building 
continue to make a profit? The syndicators of the 
new 510-room apartment house. in our example 
budgeted only $14,000 a year for “repairs, main- 
tenance, supplies, and vacancies,” but they can- 
not expect to get by on that after the first few years. 
What is this 10 percent you are getting, and why 
Ds . is so much of it tax-free? Even the syndicate sales- 
~~ man doesn’t call it return, interest, or income. 
= The tax-free portion of the distribution, as he calls 
it, is either that portion of your investment the 


~ or the amount. of the depreciation the: Internal 
a Revenu e Service. allows you to deduct from your 
income against. the day when the building will be 
completely. worn out and you will have to put 
up your share to buy: a new one. 


forever. Theoretically, they ought to 
ether. When the building is 100 percent 
iated, you will have to pay full income tax 
, evenue you, continue to get from. it. About 











a eee the 10 ‘percent Shey andertook” to distrib- 
ute, they have been dipping into’ your capital. 
If you have spent the 10. percent as if it were: in- 
come, igs have been dipping: into your capital, 


k general partners are giving back to you that year _ 


e tax ride nor the 10-percent distribu- The real estate syndicate as — 


‘Wien invited the public D: 
- office building at 200 Fift 


| sae Building: 
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Few syndicates are old e 
of money, even if it were p 
market, Practically. speaki 
real estate has grown stead: , 







share of a new deal, oad t “iT 

Common sense suggests that AE ERA 

end to this process, but, like the. end of a rainbow, S 8 

it seems far off and likely to. wind. uP. in a a of k Spr nE 
Startling returns were easy. in ‘the b 

Most big e were held by 







you double the income o saving th 
corporate income tax. a means 0 






more solid than a few brigks i in ae Taft Hotel, the 

Squibb or General Motors building, or “the old gee te 
Wanamaker store? As Albert Mintzer, whose 
well-publicized SIRE (Small Investors- Realty. ae 
Plan) offers participations as small as $500, ex- 
plains, syndicates give the middle-income in- 

vestor the thrill of owning a tangible part of 


America, the romance of buying.a major property. 
‘Syndicates are big in Hollywood, 


the. city -of 
dreams. . 


“De first. bune have already been made. oe E 










born on December 1, 1950, 


of a 15 percent return, | 
more. if it became availabl 
four or five years, 200 Fifth ene ka 
ing its syndicate. p parctpants 2 
conna stakes. 












S estate nea p Wien was a lawyer. So was Al 
< Mintzer. Marvin Kratter, the first to put a cor- 
_ ` porate roof over his partnership syndications and 
-to offer the stock for public trading, was an ac- 

=- countant. The late Robert A. Futterman started 

out his career as a $75-a-week rent collector. 

Of the spectacular successes, only J. M. Tenney 

` and Louis Glickman were born into the real estate 

ae business. 7 
CAIL of these pioneers have consolidated their 
~ gains and are out of the syndicate business. They 
are corporations, even if corporations do pay 
income taxes. Their former limited partners have 
marketable stock in companies operating a diversi- 
-fied portfolio. of real property which pays dividends 
ze downright etoaey anak with the old 


















“say there is precious little left in New York City 
a that ¢ can be E or r honestly syndicated at more 


a at he hber of an see 
during 1960. Sanders Kahn, a veteran 
ee ork City appraiser, now Supervisor of Real 
E Estate -Education at the City College of New 
= York, thinks it was easier to sell syndications in 
-1961 than it wasa year before. “There are prob- 
ably. ten times as many, and thinner ones at that, 
| 7 there were in 1957,” he adds. 
= > The pressure of syndicators on available New 
“York City property has pushed the prices up to 
i the ] point where yields are lower. One solution is 
ower-percentage distributions. Another 
te apartment houses, office buildings, 
prime income-producing property out 
either solution is popular with the New 
for syndicate participations, now 
sid rably swollen by people who are out to 
killings. 
ie the potential success of a less 
than 10 percen offering, it is merely necessary to 
call a meeting of the syndicator’s relatives and ask 
how much they intend to invest,” Preston Golden, 
a colorful New York syndicator, laments. ‘“There 
are times. ‘I feel that the syndicator who wants to 
build a motel in Oshkosh would do just as well by 
~ building it on the moon,” he says. “At least on a 
clear night some of his investors might be able 
to look up and proudly remark, ‘Thats my 
building.’ * 
The. solution, of course, is to sell participations 
-in Oshkosh to people who can drive by every 
‘morning and say, “That’s my motel.” This is 
_ being done, frequently by successful New York 
; syndicators. looking for fresher fields. Some of 
ae them. insist that the syndicators will roll across 
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THE REAL ESTATE SYNDICATES 


the country like a tidal wave until every major 
building in the country is taken. 


I. New York City, meanwhile, the new syndica- — 
tors have to run faster all the time to maintain the 
fabulous returns their followers expect. This leads 
to abuses: | 

First, they are syndicating property which has ` 
no business being syndicated. Contractors stuck 
for a loan have syndicated construction jobs, o 
beginning distributions out of collections before — 
the building is ready for occupancy. Lease 
been syndicated. Edward N. Gadsby, 1 
cently chairman of the Securities and Exch 
Commission, reports the syndication. of a-stretch — 
of desert improved only by a growth of cactus, o 
presumably in hopes of a long-term ca) ital gain. 

The commonest danger, however, is that syndi- T 
cators are reaching out to syndicate real estate. 
which is dependent on the operation of a business. 
Motels, hotels, swim clubs, country clubs, bowling 
alleys, nursing homes, medical centers, and dairy 
farms are high-risk service industries which ought 
to return 25 percent or more to their investors. . 
They are certainly no bargain at the 10 or 120 
percent return offered by the syndicators. es 

Second, they are dressing up the deals to ‘Took a 
better than they are. Irving 





Alvin A. Levy and 
Magot of Estate Securities Co., Inc., New. 
and New Jersey realtors, report several dodges for 
artificially inflating the value of syndicated p prop- 
erty. One way is to pay so much more for the ` 
property than it is worth that the original owner is ` 
willing to kick back some of the price by agreeing o 
to lease it from the syndicate at more than it can © 
earn. Another way is simply to collect more. from © 
the participants than is needed and pay them © 
back their own money. Levy and Magot cannot t 
understand how the syndicators get theirs. a: 
Some of the new syndicators are pate o 
smarting themselves. Occasionally they 
confused about what they are doing as tl 
ited partners are. Carl Madonic: 
torney general in charge of Ne\ 
Bureau of Securities, tells the story a 
housewife who gave a syndicate salesma 900. 
and then tried to figure out the piece of paper he- 7 
gave her. On the advice of a neighbor, she sent — 
it to the attorney general. Neither ‘Attorney i 
General Lefkowitz nor Madonick nor his account- __ 
ant could make head or tail of the two sloppily 
mimeographed sheets, so they called. in the ace ` 
countant who signed the balance sheet — who.. 
finally admitted he could not understand it himself, ke 
More or less legitimate, but somewhat. opaque g 
to the unsophisticated investor, are devices iad 















































as deferring expenses so that the deal jocks good to- 
© day. Because the amateur investor is interested in 
- the rate of return, the sophisticated syndicate de- 
signer starts with the rate he thinks he can sell 
and figures back. He may; for instance, balloon 
the mortgage by arranging for increasing pay- 
ments on the theory that improvements in the 
property will make the mortgage easier to carry 
later on. 
.. Third, there is more pressure on syndicators, 
In some cases, the deals are so thin that the only 
-= way to make the return is to sell the property and 
_ put the syndicate participants into a new and 
thinner deal. Many syndicators now have em- 
ployees to keep busy. 
Selling has taken over, and it is hard sell. Direct 

_ mail, newspaper advertisements, and, in the case 
of SIRE, radio commercials are used, but the 
m syndicator’ s lethal weapon is the telephone. The 
=. telephone campaign is well organized. Platoons 
“= of syndicate salesmen work lists from batteries of 
-= telephone cubicles in midtown Manhattan which 
~ resemble the bucket shops and boiler rooms no 
r a allowed to offer stocks. 
<o co They always call you at dinnertime. The case 
s jg urgent. If you act within x days, you can get a 
piece of a well-known building acquired under 
extraordinary circumstances (one salesman kept 
saying a building had been bought “from the 
King and Queen of England”). They are “guar- 
anteeing” you 12 percent, which is more than you 
get from a savings bank. It’s a “sure thing,” and 
they are trying to do you a favor. 

It is tempting to be a little rude and ask, “If 
there is so much in it for me, what’s in it for you? 
Why are you willing to go to all this trouble to 
make me rich?” 

A straight answer would disclose some startling 
arithmetic. Mr. Kahn says that selling and or- 
ganizing expenses once figured at 10 percent are 
now running as high as 20 percent, which means 
that one dollar out of every five you put into a 
syndicate goes to pay for selling you. Free-lance 

syndicate salesmen now go from. syndicate. to 
syndicate, taking 6 to 10 percent off the top before 
o the syndicate’s regular selling expenses are de- 
. ducted from the money available to pay for 
2 property. 

e Nobody is quite easy about the conditions of 
a syndication todate. As Louis Glickman, president 
- of the Association of Real Estate Syndicators, puts 
it, “In any new and growing field there are those 
who operate in the shadows of misrepresentation 











and incompetency.” A little E m selling, 
some sharp corners, an extra cut for the promoter 
may be the inevitable price we pay for a bouncy 
new field of mass investment. But there have been 
outright frauds, cases of fly-by- night syndicators 
who literally absconded with paid-in funds after 
switching them illegally from syndicate to. Rod | 
cate. p 
Regulatory agencies are frankly worried. ‘Until E. 


recently, syndicates evaded scrutiny. — “Paul Wiis n. 


dels, Jr., the alert young New York SEC. admin- — 
istrator under Eisenhower, brought some: syndi- 
cators to court to establish the right of the SEC- 
to require them to register, but the agency does 
not have the men or money to ferret them out. 
Larry Wien registered from the start, but some 
of the other syndicators have cooked up a series of 
ingenious ways around the registration. law. The _ 
current fashion is to print on the prospectus, es 
offer limited to residents of New York state.” r 
New York intra-state dodgers ran straight o 
the open arms of Attorney General Louis J. Lefko- 
witz, an energetic syndicate watcher from the 
beginning. He has forced syndicators to modify 
their advertising to make clear that the high rate 
of return is in part a return of capital, rather than 


a return on it. After three tries, the. state legisla- 2 


ture passed a disclosure law with teeth. 


Responsible observers, and particularly - ‘the Pa T 


operators themselves, are urging amateur investors 
to stop, look, and listen before they plunge. “Real 
estate can be the safest place to put your money 
and the fastest place to get rich, but the profes- 
sionals get the best of both worlds,” Windels 
points out. “The banks and insurance companies 
take the first mortgages that stand up when values 
fall. The promoters and builders take the equity 
which multiplies when values rise. The amateur 
or public investors are invited in to cushion the 
deal. Usually they get some kind of unsecured 
promise to pay which may neither cut them in on 
big capital gains nor protect them from a real 
drop.” et 







well regulated or well understood. 
way that builds inflation. The tax laws enc 
the tendency for the price of real estate to rise- 
as it wears out. The mechanics of real estate 
financing makes prices rise whenever. property is 
sold; it is the sale that makes the price, not the 
price that makes the sale.. 

If 1929 ever happens again, it may y Segn with 
a break in real estate. 
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The syndicates are a warning. Real estate is not NESE 








GOLDEN ARMOR 


BY R. P. LISTER zar 





d i Ones; to the house where I live, in London, 
a eee came a man called Pycstock, 
An American. 


ia ` He was a perpetual student here i in | Europe, 
E Living the life of the perpetual poor. i 
-But Ior was not poor. 


a Fi irst he had been a perpetual student i in “Paris. ae 
_ What he had studied there, nobody could discover; go aN 
In a England he studied nothing, ; D ae ea 








ae was very cheap living in France, Pyestock said; 
~ You could manage very well in a small hotel. 
On two thousand bucks a year: 


oa But all the same he found the French too o ough 
_ Sohe came to England, ee 
: And: found the English tougher stil ii 


In ge at least.they had salen Se ee eee 
-Where a man could sit and talk to his. neighbors, 
In English cafés nobody talked at all. 





ow friend of mine took Pyestock to a hy: eas 
R Where he could drink and talk to th English. a. oe 
All of them friends, and. friends of T nds of — ae 









| “bak Pyestock proved to have nothing, incl to say. a 
E After two. drinks he said to my friend and his friends: sce See. 
Let us go someplace else. ao ie 


aed W hat he was driving at they oa not imagine, 
_.. They stared at him and said: T here i is nowhere else; E ee 
We are here. a 







Pijeitock was lonii. He Goat to coin a 
To my room, to talk to the English | 
: But I was always busy. a 





ee He could not endure the ide anid’ the silent e. A ki 
E, But the life of the poor would be full of solitude and: silence 
But for the fact that they work. : | 





~ He said to me: Why do you not go to Spain? Sky 
I know a nice rich American, driving to Spain; i 
He would take you along. a 








Ts E told him I kad no use for the rich, 
Bo ae Even if they were Americans; o > à a8, 
rahe Nice or not nice, they were © beyond ı my eens 
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We v were sal sorry Ffor Pyestock. He should, of course, ie 
Have restricted his quest to the Tower and T ussaud’s and the Louvre, 
Like everyone else. Me 


| He could have done the Uffizi and the Prado, a 
= Scanning the souls of the Italian and Spanish peoples 
Without meeting a single one. 


He could have spent his two thousand bucks in Bond Street, n 


E ale could even have studied something at the Sorbonne, — / 
~ And enjoyed himself with the Dutch and Danish and Spanish 


Or the Rue de la Paix, or the Reeperbahn if he chose, 
-And still had enough left to live on. 





And Canadian students. 


Or he could have lived in London, and met | | 
The Greeks, the Nigerians, the Australians, and the Serbs, | i 
Who are all friendly people. 





He could have done this and done wisely. 
He would have made hundreds of international friends i 
All over the world. T 





But through some incredible quirk of temperament 


J | He wanted to live in England and meet the English people, 


Ori in France and meet the French, 


‘Ad this was a chine. of course, he could not do. 
The English people and Pyestock were as unrelated 
As green and Tuesday. 





The only way of meeting the people 
Is to live among them for a very long time, 
And even then it is difficult, 


So Pyestock was like a master of arts at midday 
Demanding to be made a certificated plumber 
| By three in the afternoon. 


= You can be dubbed a knight in half a second, 


i E - And: to meet thé English people, with all those bucks about his Person, = D 
ae a like trying to swim the English Channel 








Or become a hero, a coward, or a corpse in three or four, i 
< But to become a plumber takes time. 





-In a suit of golden armor. 


And nothing’s more certain in the world than this: 
A man who once gets into a suit of golden armor _ 
N ever willingly takes it of. 


| : ‘Unless, of course, he’s a saint.or a goddamn poet, 
Neither of which Pyestock would claim to be, 
Another fact to his credit. 


So much for poor old Pyestock. We told him 
He. ought. to go quietly back to Massachusetts, a 
But all he said t to that was, he hated M assachusetts,. e 
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BY EDWARD T. CHASE 


Educated in New Jersey, al Lawrenceville and Princeton, Epwarp T. CHAse is a writer on public affairs 


and a consullant to private industry and to the government, particularly in the areas of urban planning, 


fransportalion, and medical economics. In the article which follows, he discusses the current boom in culture. 


A REVOLUTIONARY shift from economic values 
to noneconomic values in our decision-making 
has been quietly taking place since the war. Most 
Americans still care mightily about money, to be 
sure, but a different perspective is observable. To 
an unprecedented degree, things are being decided 
on nonmonetary criteria, extending from the 
individual’s choice of a career to such matters as 
the public’s support of preserving open land. 

Since economic theory proceeds on the premise 
that all except frivolous motivations are at bottom 
pecuniary, it is only natural that economists are 
mute on this point. Yet no discussion of the role 
of money in American life can ignore this very 
important development. Furthermore, the new 
appreciation of noneconomic values is the key to 
many of our political differences; to misunder- 
standings between the older generations and the 
new one; to the heightened tension between the 
businessman and the intellectual, including the 
contempt for Madison Avenue; and to the rise of 
the paperback, of the off-Broadway theater, of the 
art movie house. 

An understanding of this revolution in values 
is of great consequence if we expect to comprehend 
not only the changing role of money in American 
life but also the strange new mixed economy that 
is replacing classical capitalism. Two underlying 
factors have created the possibilities of this revolu- 
tion. The first factor is economic. A review of 
economic data on labor and productivity reveals 
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striking changes within the past century. For 
example, within the lifetime of some of us, the 
average work week in the United States was 69 
hours. Today it is about 35 hours, and union 
electricians in New York City have just negotiated 
a new contract providing for a 25-hour week. The 
significance of these facts, which is not ordinarily 
discussed by professional economists, is that they 
are a prerequisite for the rising importance of 
noneconomic values. 

No matter from what quarter you advance upon 
these statistics, they tell you the same thing: the 
imperative to toil for mere subsistence has sud- 
denly lost steam. For the United States, at least, 
the battle has been largely won. In the jargon of 
professional economics, the shorter work week 
means a decline in the marginal urgency of goods. 

A decline in the marginal urgency of goods, with 
its consequences of an abbreviated work week and 
labor force (our population of the nonproductive 
— that is, the retired elderly and the young in 
training —is the largest in history) means at 
the very least that a young man today need not, 
as in past ages, be limited to a struggle for survival, 
nor even that he must feel compelled to embrace 
some conventional moneymaking career if he 
wishes to enjoy standard creature comforts. He 
has more choices of how to occupy himself 
than man has ever enjoyed before. So much is 
plain. 

However, it does not follow that his choices will 
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necessarily have a less economic character than 


free of excessive pressure to earn a buck; he must 
-also be conditioned to make noneconomic choices 
_ (joining the Peace Corps, for example) by ideas, 


| prerequisite. for any general ascendancy of non- 
economic values is mass education. 

Social scientists refer to the educational changes 
in America in the last fifty years as one of the 
| world’s great social revolutions. In 1900 only one 
person in. fifty. stayed in school beyond the age of 


- The percentage of the population aged eighteen 
= to twenty-one enrolled in college nearly doubled 
-> between 1910 and 1920. The illiteracy rate in the 
~ population fell off about half between 1890 and 
910. The number of graduate students in U.S. 
colleges tripled between 1900 and 1920, tripled 
again in the 1930s, and more than doubled during 
each of the succeeding decades. We are now 
‘experiencing the combined impact of these two 
ces: the coming of age of a generation of the 
vell educated — the result of our unique 
, free public education for all; and our 
1ultaneous liberation from toil - . through the 
apii in ı economic productivity. 





ULTURAL, BOOM 


“The more “Obvious effects of this development 
J+ are. already dramatic. . Take American post-war 
cultural and leisure-time pursuits, now for the 
first e within reach of a substantial majority of 
... Americans. The cultural kick Americans have 
set off on since the war is astonishing, no matter 
: < how. much you may like or dislike it. 
_ rigueur for intellectuals to dislike it, but since there 
ae is no: corresponding diminution of high culture, 











F ‘The arigant of money spent is all but incredible. 
A&A recent Fortune survey estimates that in 1961 
= -Americans spent $5 billion on culture, 70 percent 
` more than they did only ten years ago, while the 
population increased only 18.5 percent. This cul- 
„tural explosion engages the public across all geo- 
graphical and economic lines and involves every 
> form of cultural activity. 

Because of the didactic, information-spreading 
re of literature (as opposed to an art form like 
dance), the book boom is an especially signifi- 
pect of the cultural explosion, since, by 
- itself, the immense increase in reading is trans- 
` forming the general level of sophistication. Con- 
sider these facts. In 1961 Americans spent twice 
as much for books as they did in 1955, some $1.2 
billion, an extraordinary development no one pre- 
dicted a decade ago. The American Library Asso- 


heretofore. For this to be so, he must not only be- 


by his notions of what is worth doing. The second - | 


fifteen; now, thirty out of fifty finish high school. | 


with some twenty new firms | 


(It is de 
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ciation reports. that t Booka 






the reader. ae 
a many librarians T 





programs.. Book on on. the other hand; : 
ungraciously -claim ‘that adults are increasingly ees 
abandoning television for reading, according toa = 
Wall Street Fournal survey, and ascribe the boom = 
in book sales to the phenomenal rise in educational S : 
and cultural standards. =. n 

Attracted by the boom, more new book pubs ~ 
lishers are entering the field than ever before, = 
is har g ome into p the 















quality paperbacks totaled a 
1960, eight times the numb Id in 1952 and 
about a third. more than in preceding year. e 

cted to rise more 
than 25 percent in the next thie Sen the incen- i 
tives to publish are being i inte sified: F at profits a OT 





backs babuenlarly. Thus, we 
publishers like Time Inc.,. 
tions, Inc., and the McCall -Cor 
already embarked on or about to emba x 
publishing. At the same time, the distribution of 
books is being revolutionized, too. > Sppermariat ees 
have become a BS pclae outlet. 







art museums alone in ‘the, i ands 

grown to 630 (out of a grand - meal of 3 3900 of all 
types), and Americans spent just under $300 
million to run them. A.recent. study by the New i 
York Times carried. eresliog quota ions from 






piace as ae in this country, $ ier e is 
question about it.” : ea 

The fact that thirty years ago ‘there were only | 
twelve museums in the United States for each — 
million of population, while today there are _ 
twenty-two for each million, strongly supports the 
renaissance thesis. Meantime, the sudden wave of 
building immense new cultural institutions, like 
Lincoln Center in New York, Los Angeles’ $24 
million. Music Center, Saint Paul’s new arts and 
science museum, and the Wayne State University 


















center in Detroit, is ensuring that new 
ations will not be culturally deprived. 
: Fortune survey shows that in 1960 Americans 
t $200 million to buy pictures or the materials 
create them; $90 million for classical-music 
-cordings, including 25 million long-playing discs, 
or a 78 percent increase over the figure of just 
three years ago: $590 million for musical instru- 
ments; $26 million to operate symphony orches- 
oo trasy, $375, million for a opera, and concert 
seats. A a 
`- Even more ‘significant is the sudden advent 
of the off-Broadway serious and experimental 
theater, aa in: the post-war era from 
















mo vie noises fon a aarti in the 1940s 
me 500 now, during, a period when movie 


‘to re million. 
of FM radio, 
“Support of eee and Si uiue and that new 






se ee a most instructive A A 
cclaim accorded Labor Secretary Arthur 
a oldberg - for resolving the Mets labor problem 
_ last winter emboldened him to urge direct govern- 
ment subsidy of the arts. This notion, hitherto 
“alien to Americans, has come’ to have widespread 

_ popular as well as Administration support. The 
interesting ane of aria s remarkable statė- 






“so ri: as to be cen des 
Eran The ro have no 


` opera-producing porii seven times as many 

as fifteen years ago. Symphony orchestras now 

total 1, 100 — twice as many as only ten years 

ago. ... An area of unequaled achievement 
may weli be upon us.’ 

Though disaffected intellectuals are appalled 

at the mass character of this culture, judging it to 

be a vulgarization, which much of it unquestion- 

| l ably i is, nevertheless, this spate of cultural pursuits 

is primary evidence of the diminishing dominance 

of moneymaking as the tyrannical absorber of our 

time and DE 


THE NEW IDIOM OF SUCCESS 


There i is more subtle evidence of the change in 
our sense of values than the cultural boom. Much 
. more pertinent, for example, is how the style- 





"Note, as ‘well, the sudden growth. 
the sprouting of foundations in- 


















O MONEY ISN'T EVERYTHING | 


setting, opinion-making segment of the best- ` 
educated Americans is judging the ingredients of 
success. In the past, material success has tradi- | 
tionally been considered a sign of election in our. 
dominant old Puritan Calvinist tradition. Today 
the sign of election is membership in the new élite, 
those who have intrinsically important wor 
enjoy, those for whom, in philosopher 7 
Dewey's phrase, * ‘earning one’s livi ing is at the same 
time living one’s life.” This is the newest idiom of - 
success in America. In eve er-increasing numbers, 
educated people are finding their prima 
and identification through their Jobs, 
through the incomes the jobs return. 
All of us can. cite supporting instanc 
sonal experience: the man who takes a 
paying job of four days so that on the fifth 
can pursue his personal research; the art co 
seur who takes a E P T as as 










penury of ey an assistant to 5 ihe 3 ass 


on a serious periodical. 

The Peace Corps is a phenomenon | that deserves 
very close scrutiny. The volume of 16,000 0 applica- 
tions to date is extraordinary in itself; But the- 
public support for the project is even môre sig- k 
nificant. So impressive has been the response, in 
fact, that plans are afoot in mag vc bea e 





















whose very SUCCESSES have a thé possi jil 
of an indulgence i in noneconomic values, has been 
tyrannical in confining its rewards to those” most 
fully absorbed with moneymaking. ‘But today, | as 
money weakens as an index of status and. prestige, — 
we are witnessing a revolt in which there. are new 
heroes and new villains. ee 
Robert Brustein writes T M N of he Sy 
“Madison Avenue villain” as the new symbolic ~ 
figure, the type most widely and venomously re- 
jected in the flood of self-critical American litera- 
ture. One is reminded of Montesquieu’s observa-. 
tion, at the onset of the Industrial Revolut 
whose fruits are now: liberating us, that “It i 
nature of commerce to. mate the. ise i 




































































not create and that people do not-need. In short, 


time and finds self-fulfillment in his work. The 

successful. man today is the one whom the intelli- 
_ gentsia define as the unalienated man. In the 
_ words of Sidney Hook, “the unalienated man is the 


= meaningful work voluntarily assumed as a means 
toward self-realization.” If this is the new ideal 
_<which our affluence has made.a practical possibil- 
ity, then” itis inevitable that the drive to make 
_ money becomes secondary. 
X The extraordinarily widespread deprecation 
- . heaped up jön: Madison Avenue from every quarter 
. can be seen as an expression of the newly ascend- 
ant status of noneconomic values in various ways. 
For example, since the role of advertising is to 
guide. the individual as a consumer, a contempt for 
~ advertising carries with it the rejection of consump- 
_ tion as a worthy end in itself, a rejection of the 
: primacy of materialistic values. It is my belief 
that in fact- we in the United States are evolving 
-beyond what J. K. Galbraith calls the ‘“‘consump- 





ems of production — and are approaching a new 
_ order of society, the society of self-realization. This 
fag a notch up the ladder from sheer consumption 
for its own sake or for the sake of maintaining full 
E employment: In this higher society of self-realiza- 
~~ tion whose . outlines we are just perceiving, the 
fort to get mearingtal work will be the para- 
: = mount. concern. | 
— -One of the dismaying developments of our time 
is the widespread incidence of juvenile delin- 
quency. And a number of recent studies (Growing 
-= Up Absurd by Paul Goodman; Delinquency and Op- 
< > portunity by Cloward and Ohlin; Slums and Suburbs 
T by James B. Conant; The Insecure Offenders by T. R. 
<z Fyvel) by. remarkable coincidence, all come out 
“almost simultaneously with this finding: not lack 
~ of money but lack of jobs, of work with any mean- 
ing, is the bedeviling factor behind most of the 
‘delinquent behavior among adolescents. Affluence 
has not been enough, these studies show. The 
< deprivation triggering delinquency has been a 
deprivation in noneconomic values, such as the 
sense. of function and status, and the prestige that 
2s from having work of some significance. 
E 2, we see delinquency extend beyond the 
< slum to the middle-class suburb, where money is 
Co nota problem. = 
Finally, we are increasingly encountering a shift 
to noneconomic values in our collective as well as 
our personal judgments. For example, there is a 
movement that has attracted wide public support 
across the nation to preserve.open land. Rural and 


state purchase or by an ingenic 
->ment with. private. owners strictly fo 
- leaving land as it is, undeveloped. and un 


ý Madison Avenue symbolizes the exact opposite E 
.. of the new hero, the person who solves the peculiar-. 
ene American problem of making meaningful use of ~ 


creative man, any man engaged in significant or -urban renewal, highways, and airports 


_lack of progress in the year past, and pro Ose NECES 
sary programs. and: policies It . Ke 


ion society”? — one that has mastered the prob- 
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by commerce. Also, our planners are appealing ak 
with increasing success, for the public to giye : 
precedence to noneconomic ‘crite ‘ia if np 
the major determinants of our environ: 












Money. isn’t everything, and we are find: 
ciety acting on this radical premise in an ere 
of ways. Harvard economist Alvin H. Hansen 
proposes in fact that Congress create a Council of —— 
Social Values comparable to the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. The President, with the councils 
assistance, would report annually on our. cultural - 
gains and losses: He would be required to set forth . 
goals for. the coming year, review the progress or _ 






“high time that we devote in our State of the’ Jnion. 
message some attention to the cultural needs of an. 
advanced society.” 

A wonderful paradox enters into hs The de- 
gree to which a society turns away from the im- 
mediacy of moneymaking to. the cultivation of the n, 
resources of the mind and spirit sul . = 
termines its ultimate econo: 
new concept in economics. tl ; 
statistically only in the past ‘several years. l 
originally the brainchild principally of rere 
Burns of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search and of Chicago University’ s Milton Fried- 
man. Now it enjoys the support of nearly all the 
younger economists. 

It means that investment in. physical capital, 
like factories and machinery, is less impor tant. to 
economic growth than investment in brains — 
in education, invention, research, professional 
skills, culture, technology. Dr. | Nalter Heller, the 
chairman of the President's: Council of Economic 
Advisers, in his tour of the nation during the re- 
cent White House Regional Conferences empha- 
sized at each conference that such investment in = 
intangible human capital has accounted for over | 
half of our economic growth in the twentieth. cer 
tury. The very subordination of moneyr nakin: - 
per se to concern about the quality of living in our 
emerging society of self-realization can beget 
wealth to an extent we have hardly. contemplated. 

Such a society, educated, self-aware, and free _ 
from overriding absorption with the pecuniary, is | 
really the goal of democracy. Properly conceived, — 
the end of democracy is the freedom and the ca- _ 
pacity for self-fulfillment. This must be the com- 
mitment of all of us. In this. light, the. changing 
role of money in American dife signifies a turning 
point in our history. iy 





















WHEN MONEY WAS IN FLOWER 


Bey CHARLES W. MORTON 


Anything written about the effect 
of money on life in the United States 
ought to be in the past tense. There 
was a time, that is, when money 
really meant something. A dollar 
was not an infinitesimal sum; neither 
was a nickel. One recalls a reverse- 
English witticism, “Its only money,” 
which was mentioned when a price 
seemed exorbitant, and which might 
even get a laugh from those who 
hadn’t heard it before. But nowa- 
days, the same line would be played 
straight, and all within hearing 
would amiably concur: its only 
money, and what it will buy is very 
little indeed. 

To begin thinking about prices as, 
for example, they stood at the be- 
ginning of World War I is to be 
overwhelmed by reminders of what a 
dollar used to do for its owner. 
Many daily papers cost a cent, and 
a nickel on Sunday, and home de- 
livery to the subscriber was a matter 
of about $5.00 a year for what costs 
today just nine times as much. As a 
schoolboy I used to lodge at the 
McAlpin when I was hard up, in a 
comfortable room, well kept, for 
$2.00 a day, and when in funds, at 


the Waldorf, a block away, for $3.50. 
The Ritz-Carlton was a little too 
steep for me at $4.00 to $5.00, and I 
still regard the Thirty-fourth Street 
Waldorf as the most glamorous and 
exciting hotel in my experience. 

The treat for a schoolboy at the 
Waldorf was a pot of chocolate in the 
Men’s Café; the portion consisted, 
simply, of a large silver pot of rich 
bittersweet chocolate, a large silver 
pot of scalded milk, and a long silver 
dish piled with heavy whipped cream 
— all grouped on a silver tray at a 
tariff of thirty-five cents. As a gen- 
erous tipper, appreciative of good 
service, one gave a waiter or bellboy 
a quarter. There were no hotel 
maids; at any rate, they worked 
when no one was around and with- 
out demanding cash in advance for 
straightening up a room. 

To return briefly to the nickel: 
it would buy, in packages of ten, 
Hassan or Mecca cigarettes, with a 
colored photograph thrown in of a 
celebrated ballplayer or prizefighter 
of the time; a variety of domestic 
cigars (when Havana cigars were 
about three for a half-dollar); a ride 
in the subway; and much of the 


contents of what was, in all truth, 


the five-and-ten-cent store. The 
hottest competition at this price was 
among the saloons, most of which 
boasted of putting out the biggest 
five-cent schooner of beer in town. 

The real competition by saloons 
lay in the nickel beer and equally 
in the quality and variety of the free 
lunch offered with it. A certain 
amount of etiquette, no doubt, gov- 
erned how heartily one might feed 
on the basis of a single schooner 
without a lift of the bartender’s eye- 
brow, yet the free lunch in a first- 
class saloon was a vast assortment of 
cold dishes, possibly a hot delicacy 
or two like melted cheese on toast, 
but often flanked by a standing roast 
of beef and a ham, both of towering 
dimensions. 

In a Chicago bar called Righeim- 
er’s, the free lunch was a ham or 
roast beef sandwich of extraordinary 
quality, prepared by an elderly Ne- 
gro who used a slicing knife in each 
hand and turned out elegantly thin 
sandwiches without handling them, 
offering them to the customer on 
the extended blade of a knife; the 
style and dexterity in this operation 
were as attractive as the sandwich 
itself. 

Theater tickets, for the thirty or 
forty attractions available of a winter 
evening in New York, were some- 









$2.00 to $2.50 for the 





balconies. After the theater one 
went not to a nightclub but to a 
cabaret such as Shanley’s, Church- 
ills, or perhaps — a few years later 
= — the Midnight Frolic on the New 
© Amsterdam roof. For two or three 
-. dollars a head, one found not 
> only first-rate entertainment in these 
places but also notably good food 


Jukebox Piracy 








BY STANLEY GREEN 


A well-known musicologist and author of THE 
WORLD OF MUSICAL COMEDY, STANLEY GREEN 
ts on the staff of the Lynn Farnol Group in 
New York. 
a Once upon a time, it might have 
been true, as the Scottish politician 
Andrew Fletcher wrote in 1704, “If 
a man were permitted to make all 
the ballads, he need not care who 
should make the laws of a nation.’ 
= Today, the American ballad maker 
=- must be as concerned with the laws 
=- of a nation as the notes on a scale. 
The one law that affects him most 
= directly is, of course, his copyright 
> law, which covers his legal rights to 
«have his songs published, sold, re- 
corded, and performed publicly for 
profit. Recently, because of certain 
inequities in the law, intensive stud- 
jes have been made to determine the 
best means of modernizing it, with 
= particular attention to the field of 
~ public-performance rights. The law 
-is pretty definite in stating that a 
-omposer and. lyricist must receive 
-adequate compensation every time 
their songs are sung or played for 
profit. Every radio and television 
station and network, motion-picture 
studio, restaurant, bowling alley, 
= kating rink, or dance hall that uses 
“music to contribute to its solvency 
‘must obtain a license to play copy- 
righted works. Every commercial 
user of music, that is, except juke- 
boxes. 
Perhaps the lawmakers really 
couldn’t have foreseen in 1909, the 
year the copyright law was passed, 
that there ever would be such a uni- 
versal dispenser of culture as a juke- 
~ box. With rare shortsightedness, 
¿= they passed a special amendment 
oe specifically exempting coin-operated 

music machines, Tom Being consid- 
































best seats and considerably. less in the 


that among the good restaurants. 
One other quip of that period points 
up what a dollar would do: the man 
who was complaining to the waiter 
about being charged a dollar for an 
order of corned beef and cabbage 
and who said, “You couldn’t lft 
a dollar’s worth of corned beef and 
cabbage.” 


ered as a public performance. In 
those days, such machines were no 
more than novelty gadgets, but they 
have since burgeoned into big busi- 
ness. Dimes and quarters are being 
swallowed up in ever-increasing 
amounts, to the nonlicensed tune of 
over $500 million annual profit. Yet 
no matter how often a song is played, 
its composer and lyricist receive no 
royalty. 

Let us take a simple example. 
Frank Sinatra made a hugely suc- 
cessful recording of a song called 
“Witchcraft,” written by Cy Cole- 
man and Carolyn Leigh. Under the 
copyright law, the two-cent royalty 
per record pressing is divided fifty- 





fifty between the songwriters and 
their publisher, the Edwin H. Morris 
Company: Mr. Coleman receives 
one half cent, Miss Leigh receives 
one half cent, and the publisher 
receives one cent. When a person 
decides that he cannot live without 
this record and buys it, the com- 
poser and lyricist expect no further 
royalty. But when a jukebox opera- 
tor buys Sinatra’s recording of 
“Witchcraft,” he buys it for one rea- 
son only —to make a profit. A 
single recording may possibly be 
played as many as 5000 times on one 
machine; at ten cents per play, the 
dealer grosses $500 on an item that 
cost him less than one dollar. As 


= and drink; the competition among or Mr. Colem 


their kitchens was just as serious as 





ind Miss Leigh — — 
well, if they’re not spendthrifts, they 
still have their half cent each. 

Take the example one step further. 
When the record is purchased for use 
on the radio, it is subject to the copy- 
right law, and its performance is 
taken into account as part of the fee 
ASCAP collects from broadcasters to 
distribute among its members. If a 
tavern owner uses a radio to enter- 
tain his customers, he, too, is subject 
to a licensing fee. But if he decides 
to replace the radio with a jukebox, 
neither he nor the dealer need pay 
for a copyrighted work. | 

Alarmed by this ue to com- 
posers and lyricists, a group of citi- 
zens headed by Carl Sandburg has 
formed the Creative Arts Committee 
for Better Copyright Laws. Its chief 
purpose is to spread the word about 
the iniquity of the current laws, par- 
ticularly with reference to the juke- 
box amendment, and to urge Con- | 


gress to enact laws that would be - 


more equitable. One of its most 
powerful arguments is the report of 
the Register of Copyrights, which 
states unequivocally: “Jukebox op- 
erators are the only users of music for 
profit who are not obliged” to pay 
royalties, and there is no special 
reason for their exemption.” Others 
backing the repeal of the exemption 
are the Librarian of Congress, the 
State Department, the American Bar 
Association, the General Federation 
of Womens Clubs, the American 
Patent Law Association, as well as 
the rival performing-rights groups, 
ASCAP, BMI, and SESAC. 

This year, those who are support- 
ing the change in the law have rea- 
son to be optimistic. Representative 
Emanuel Celler of New York has 
introduced a bill “to stop the legal- 
ized piracy of copyrighted music by - 
the jukebox syndicate,” and a vote 
will be taken at the current session of 
Congress. As for the- Senate, its 
Judiciary Committee has already 
recommended a similar bill 
previous session. Supported both by 
the Sandburg group and by the 
public’s growing awareness of under- 
world domination of the jukebox 
business, the current bill has an 
excellent chance -of passing. If it. 
does, the usually unsung songwriter | 
will finally be able to give less 
thought to the nation’s laws and 
more to its musical needs. Who 
knows? With added financial se- 
curity, he may even write better: 
songs. 


in a 


Art Among the Equities 
Ee ees 


BY SCOTT CORBETT 


Scorr Corsetrt is a native Missourian who is now leaching English at the Moses Brown 
School in Providence, Rhode Island. He is the author of many books and light articles. 


Lovers of nineteenth-century pub- 
lic statuary and mid-Victorian etch- 
ings have missed a treat if they have 
never browsed through a sheaf of 
representative American common- 
stock certificates. 

Centered at the top of most of 
them, presumably intended as deco- 
ration, is a steel engraving featuring 
one to three human figures in classi- 
cal draperies. These are meant to 
symbolize the company issuing the 
stock, and it is seldom hard to tell 
what they stand for. In general they 
wear that blank and mindless look 
that goes with representing Progress 
and Prosperity, Industrial Might, or 
Natural Resources. 

Of the companies that produce the 
certificates, the American Bank Note 
Company is undoubtedly the largest, 
and also the most faithful treader of 
the beaten path. Situated, inevita- 
bly, in Boston, this fine old firm con- 
tinues to embellish its productions 
with the same straightforward sym- 
bols that so enriched the artwork of 
our grandfathers’ day. Public-utili- 
ties corporations have a special fond- 
ness for classical representations of 
their activities, and for them Ameri- 
can Bank Note obviously keeps on 
hand a set of standard props which 
can be assembled and arranged in 
an endless variety of uninterest- 
ing ways. These include assorted 
dynamos, sledgehammers, and an- 
vils, flywheels, gears, Victorian urns 
and vases, laurel wreaths, togas, and 
tunics, assorted wax fruits and vege- 
tables, baskets and cornucopias, 
bulging bags of grain, and three or 
four cleaning women who double as 
models. 

Two particularly ill-favored mem- 
bers of this last-mentioned group 
were called to the dais to flank a 
dynamo when a certificate was being 
designed for the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Company. One of these seated 
figures, wearing a leather apron, is 
leaning on a long-handled sledge- 
hammer and looks as though she 
would have no trouble swinging it, 
with either hand. Half turned away, 
she is glancing over her shoulder 
at the dynamo with a dangerous ex- 
pression, as though tempted to haul 


off and knock the whey out of it. 
The other creature, just as hefty 
but sumptuously attired, is staring 
straight ahead while imperiously 
pointing sideways at the hammer. 
Clearly, Capital is saying to Labor, 
“Don’t do it.” 

Actually it is unfair to suggest that 
cleaning women have a monopoly on 
the modeling assignments, since only 
professional models could possibly 
hold some of the grotesque poses 
conceived by the art-class anchor 
men who have found a haven in the 
bank-note field. When the Hamil- 
ton Bank Note Company was called 
on to compose a certificate for 
Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, a sparkling design was hit 
upon in which a young man and a 
young woman are seated on each 
side of a globe. (This globe is 
something of a curiosity in itself, 
since in a single hemisphere it shows 
us nearly the entire land mass of 
both hemispheres.) The young man, 
whose equipment includes the ubiq- 
uitous sledgehammer and anvil, is 
reading a scroll. The young woman, 
with a torch, laurel wreath, and 
some books near at hand, is gazing 
pensively into space. Her chin rests 
on one hand, and her elbow is ap- 
parently meant to rest on her leg. 
But they don’t meet. Her elbow 
rests on thin air. 

Try holding that pose for an hour, 
and you will see why it takes a pro- 
fessional. 

One might easily conclude that 
these designs are a heritage from 
earlier board chairmen whose tastes 
were actually formed in the Vic- 
torian era, and that time would 
work its changes. Well, by the fifties 
Allis Chalmers had a new certificate, 
designed this time by American 
Bank Note; and American, taking, if 
anything, a step backward, scrupu- 
lously avoided the inclusion of any 
object or implement or detail of 
style that Queen Victoria would not 
have recognized as an old friend. 

From left to right we have these 
three figures: seated, his costume 
limited to a sheet draped across his 
lap, a bald, bearded old man with 
Chairman of the Board written all 


over him; standing behind him, a 
muscular, blond youth, the type you 
know will be bald at thirty; and 
standing beside him, a second youth, 
attired in the customary floating 
breechclout peculiar to farmers on 
stock certificates. Our young rube 
is leaning, in a most unlikely manner, 
on a pitchfork, its prongs upward 
and pointing negligently toward the 
first young man. Assorted fruits and 
vegetables at his feet and the spears 
of wheat in his hand further drive 
home his rustic status. 

The old man’s knees straddle a 
large beaker of the kind to be found 
in the laboratory of any mad scien- 
tist in a standard horror movie. 
This beaker is half full of a brandy- 
like liquid which is being distilled 
into a tumbler. The old man’s hand, 
resting lightly on the beaker, holds 
what looks like a good panatela, so 
that all in all he resembles nothing 
so much as J. P. Morgan in a steam 
room contemplating a three-for-one 
split. 

Under a magnifying glass, this 
static scene reveals itself to be full of 
sordid aspects and potential violence. 
The panatela proves to be a stylus, 
though what the old man intends to 
write on is not clear. Instead of the 
usual vacancy, the blond young 
man’s eyes hold an ambitious gleam. 
He is staring straight down at the old 
man’s head. This puts a different 
light on the fact that he is gripping a 
sledgehammer (short-handled, this 
time, for close work). But will our 
young farmer friend let him grab the 
chairmanship for himself? Don’t rule 
out our hayseed too soon, as he 
stands there with his arm draped 
around the prongs of his pitchfork, 
his wrist drooping in a willowy way 
you wouldn’t expect from a son of 
the soil, and his fingers trailing 
loosely down the shank of the fork. 
Any pitchfork balanced that pre- 
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cariously is bound to slip, and will 
probably catch Hammer in the fore- 
arm on his downswing. If you want 
to bet on who the new chairman will 
be, put your money on Pitchfork. 

Fortunately, not much stock- 
certificate art holds such dreadful 
secrets. Much of it features young 
women who have consented to un- 
drape one or more bosoms for alle- 
gorical purposes only, and who have 
a no-nonsense look about them 
which makes it clear that this sweet 
disorder in the dress can never lead 
to anything. These dedicated mod- 
els can often be seen in Boston, re- 
porting for work in their sensible 
_ walking shoes and pince-nez, with 
their hail pulled severely back into a 
bun. 

Stock certificates scorn subtlety. 
When you come upon a Hercules 
Powder Company certificate, you 
may be comfortably sure you will 
receive no surprises. There he stands 
in his bearskin, holding a cloven- 
headed club of rude proportions. 
The bear’s head fits over his own like 
a skullcap, in a most unbecoming 
style, which one hopes will never 
catch on, and most of the skin hangs 
down his back, though, fortunately, 
a vagrant breeze has whipped just 
enough of the tail end around in 
front to make him decent before he 
has his picture taken. 

On AT&T stock we get away 
from classical stuff for a while. Here 
we have Alexander Graham Bell 
superimposed on a bulged-out world 
flanked by pictures of town and 
country. These show the beauties of 
small telephone offices on city street 
corners and of large steel towers and 
telephone poles on rural hillsides. 
Another AT&T certificate shows 
four telephone receivers hooked to- 
gether by wires circling the globe. 
Typical of the equipment pictured 
on stock certificates, the receivers are 
the kind used in country stores fifty 
years ago. 

Sometimes the classical and in- 
dustrial go hand in hand, as on 
Kentucky Utilities Corporation cer- 
tificates. Here a lad with the usual 
sledgehammer is shown between two 
oval pastoral scenes relieved from 
monotony by factories, high-tension 
lines and towers, and other emblems 
of progress and production. The 
factories are uncompromisingly ugly 
but going strong, judging from the 
amount of black smoke spewing out 
of their many tall chimneys. On 
Wisconsin Power & Light certifi- 


cates, a Classical-draperies girl holds 
a torch that ends in an old-fashioned 
light bulb, while a chap in sandals 
and little else is shown nesting among 
a dynamo, anvil, and railway-car 
wheel. On the other hand, the 
Southern Pacific Golden Gate Com- 
pany had the daring simply to show 
one of its ferryboats crossing the bay 
with San Francisco in the back- 
ground — but, then, everybody 
knows what happened to that stock. 
Some busybody built a bridge. 
From General Electric, certainly, 
one expects a change of pace. What 
kind is hard to say — maybe a pic- 
ture of Betty Furness telling us, 
“You can be even surer if it’s Gen- 
eral Electric” — but at least some- 
thing. Not so, however. Along with 





nearly every other peddler of elec- 
tricity, General Electric features the 
first thing that would come to the 
mind of any artist worthy of the 
name of hack, a goddesslike creature 
holding a sparkling live wire at- 
tached to a dynamo. Potomac Elec- 
tric Power uses a young man, but 
atones for this deviation by making 
him prettier than any of the girls. 

Occasionally an animal is at- 
tempted, usually with lamentable 
results. Like the Hercules Powder 
people, the Greyhound Corporation 
gives us what we expect, but the eye- 
sore portrayed on their certificates is 
a hound so scabrous, so desiccated, 
and so attenuated as to demand in- 
vestigation by the S.P.C.A. 

What about the newer corpora- 
tions? Surely those space-age out- 
fits with such terms as “‘dynamics”’ 
and “‘electronics” in their corporate 
names could be counted upon to 
break new ground! Well, not, to 
mention one, General Telephone 
and Electronics Corporation, with 
its Victorian engraving of Mercury 
and his caduceus. Not, to mention 
another, American Dynamics, with 


its McKinley period representation 
of what appears to be the Statehouse 
in Boston. 

At first glance, for all its work 
with electronic computers, Inter- 
national Business Machines also ap- 
pears to have allowed the same old 
Model 1890 human brain to choose 
its artwork. Seated on each side of a 
large IBM emblem are a young man 
holding dividers and a young woman 
holding a globe — the elements of 
as musty a design as any. But closer 
inspection is rewarding. The young 
woman is an arch-eyebrowed wench 
with a face and figure comely enough 
to qualify her as The Girl You 
Would Most Like to Test a Com- 
puter With. It takes a keen and 
roving eye, however, to penetrate 
the old-style engraving that camou- 
flages her. 

When something even less inspired 
than any of the foregoing designs is 
wanted, there is always one emblem 
to fall back on, the American eagle. 
And fall back on him they do. He 
has probably been fallen back on by 
stock-certificate artists more often 
than any other single symbol in their 
tattered catalogue. 

The type of stock certificate held 
by small investors is generally for 
less than one hundred shares and is 
so labeled in each corner. What 
about the large investors’ certifi- 
cates, those printed for one-hundred- 
share lots? Is better art provided for 
the real capitalists? Investigation 
reveals that no such undemocratic 
condition exists. The figures in the 
middle of the certificates grow larger, 
but the figures at the top remain the 
same. Investors should be happy to 
know that very little of their money, 
indeed, is being wasted on artwork. 
And cultural idealists with any no- 
tion of starting an avant-garde bank- 
note company had better think 
twice. They’ll never make a dime. 

Of course, change will come. A 
few leaders, such as General Motors, 
have definitely broken with the nine- 
teenth century. General Motors 
stock certificates feature stylized 
cars, trucks, and buses drawn in a 
fashion that recalls the worst com- 
mercial art of the late 1920s. There 
seems little reason to doubt that 
within the next fifty or sixty years 
most major corporations will catch 
up with GM in this respect, and our 
grandchildren will witness the pass- 
ing of the Victorian period in stock- 
certificate art and the advent of the 
twenties. 
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trading-stamp explosion be- 
in the 1950s. By the end of 
‘the decade, competition was fierce. 
ad rdly anything could be bought 
~~ without some form of trading stamps 
Ss being thrown into the package. 
1961, the — pis eee for 








t was in the pe Chiaanas season 

963 that an Omaha clearing- 
gan to realize the full po- 
he trading-stamp busi- 
: he first loan department was 
established. Thousands of people 

“needed just one or two more books of 
stamps to get the premiums they 
needed for Christmas presents. The 
Omaha Stamp Bank was flooded 
with loan requests. 

_ Nearly an equal number of stamp 
savers were saving for the big pre- 
miums a year or two away. It was 
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= value "$3. 00; a hook, $1.5 billion in 
mee: laimed assets was Tying i in dresser 
< drawers across the United States. 
< With the promise of 4 percent inter- 
est in trading stamps, millions of 
_ these books poured into trading- 
-stamp savings accounts, which began 
© springing up in connection with the 
E - loan departments. 
= This brought on an unexpected 
s The clearinghouses simply 
© «weren't prepared to handle the vol- 
o e ume of books which descended on 
them. Handling and storage were 
= the big problems. Guarded ware- 
-houses were used at first. Bushels of 
books were trundled about by fork- 
aa dift trucks. The ridiculousness of the 
< situation soon became apparent. 
arrangement with the trading- 
ip companies, book-burning cen- 
ere established. Under super- 
-books were 
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corded on chits. These chits, certi- 


fied by the clearinghouses, became ~ 


the accepted substitute for the stamp 
books. | 
At about the same time, the house- 
wives’ rebellion began. The job of 
pasting stamps in books became such 
an annoyance, it was thought for a 
while the stamps might be abolished. 
The stamp receipt system was de- 


vised as a compromise. Each place 


of business was provided with a 
metering machine, similar to the 
postage metering machines used in 
larger business firms. 
chase was made, the buyer was 


handed a trading-stamp receipt asa 


substitute for the stamps. After a 


time, the stamps themselves faded 


completely from the picture, with 
the receipts serving as a substitute 
for the smaller amounts. and the 


chits for the larger number of full. 


books. 


Back in the summer of 1961, the | 


first wages began to be paid in the 


I’M LEERY OF FIRMS WITH EASY y TERMS — 
BY C. S. JENNISON 


In spite of my sad financial state, 

The country’s running a competition _ 
To further abet and aggravate 

My Personal Debt condition. 

Whatever I want: a car or cow, 

A ranch or refrigerator, | 

I’m urged to buy for a dollar now 

And a lot of dollars later. | | 

In short, the merchants with wares ‘to sell 
Consider my cash a crime: 

And keep advising me — what the Hell — 
To buy what I need On Time. 


Lately, as more and more bills evolve, 

I often think of my Cousin Emma, 

Who finally found a way to solve 

Her own Time Payment dilemma. 

When she was up to her ears in hock 
For jewels and furs and raiment 
And realized, with a sudden shock, . 
She couldn’t make one more paymen: 
She bought On Time, for want of a d 
A trip to Peru one fall, — > 07 
And not only didn’t come back © On’ 7 
She didn’t come back at all.” 
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As each pur- — 


handful of. smaller - fi 


















the form of bonuses, in addit è 
regular money. Before. long, 
trading-stamp clause became a p 
of every union contract. It wa 
argued that the clause was- ‘nor 
inflationary. It served as a su 
tute for raising wages. This see 
plausible at first. Each year, W 
remained the same, but the trad 
stamp allotment was raised. 
Before long, the trading-stam 
lotment was a sizable fraction 
paycheck. It was in this era 
businesses began. accepting stamps 
payment of bills owed. Afte 
Wass earner had 2. p mone: 



















or nothing, the businessman ) 
stamps. After all, he could 
right around and give ‘them bac 
the customer with purchases. _ | 

Size began to tell in’ the: tar i 
dustry. Federated Trading St 
Inc., was formed as a m 
tween two old-line compan 









































As competition grew more intense, 
mpanies ‘piled. premium upon pre- 
mium. Speculation in the trading- 
stamp. company stock reached a fe- 
verish pitch in the summer of 1969. 
Tis crashing: climax came at the end 
of September, when Sav-a-Stamp 
- closed its premium centers through- 
- out the country and refused to re- 
~ deem its books. Long lines of people 
-waited in vain outside the redemp- 
tion centers as eighteen other major 
stamp companies took the plunge. 

© On October 2, J. P. Smiley, board 
chairman of Federated Trading 
Stamps, called a meeting of the 
stamp tycoons in New York City. 
- Present were officials of thirty-seven 
companies, representing 95 percent 
of the stamp business in the nation. 
Smiley locked the doors and an- 
nounced that no one was leaving 
until the stamp panic had been re- 
solved. 

. Operating, it was learned later, 
with a direct phone line to the Jus- 
tice Department in Washington, he 
outlined a plan for three major 
stamp companies to be formed from 
the mergers of the existing com- 
panies. Skirting the edge of the anti- 
~ monopoly law, each company would 
< be dominant regionally, as his firm 
- already was in New England. He 
~ demanded, also, that each company 
_ pledge enough securities in stamps to 
ensure that every premium of every 
stamp company in the nation would 
be redeemed. | 

_ The stamp panic passed in the fall 
of 1969, and three companies, Fed- 
erated, Amalgamated, and United, 
were left j in control of the stamp busi- 
ness. The earthquake caused by the 
stamp panic was not without its 
“aftershocks, however. Conservative 
- elements in Congress demanded gov- 
érnment regulation of the stamp 
_ companies. To. this end, the Stamp 














ant position in the 


the. Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission the same. power over stamp 
trading as it had over stock trading. 
It also formed a Federal Stamp Bank 
to regulate the stamp clearinghouses, 
which now had assumed all the func- 
tions of normal banks, including the 
mortgaging of homes and auto fi- 
nancing, all with trading stamps. 

Proponents of the act hit hard 
with the argument that trading 
stamps were assuming the functions 
of money, thereby usurping a right 
of the government. 

Although the Stamp Act was en- 
acted into law, it carried with it the 
seeds of its own downfall. The po- 
litical argument over its passage di- 
vided the country as no other issue 
had in recent times. When the 
political lines were cleanly drawn, it 
was money versus trading stamps. 
The proponents of money were 
branded as the “idle rich,” and the 
trading stamps were given the po- 
litical label of the “money of the 
people.” It was “government mo- 
nopoly” money against ‘free enter- 
prise” money. 

After the election of 1972, it be- 
came obvious that opposition to 
trading stamps was political suicide. 
In the entire nation, not one candi- 
date who opposed trading stamps 
was re-elected. With the virtual col- 
lapse of political opposition, J. P. 
Smiley called another locked-door 
meeting of the tycoons. Included 
this time were leaders of government. 

On March 4, 1973, a bill was 
introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives providing that, within the 
domestic economy, trading stamps 
were to be accepted as legal tender, 
on a par with the money of the gov- 
ernment of the United States. A call 
for debate in both the Senate and 
House was met with almost deathly 
silence. Upon the virtually unani- 
mous approval of the act, a test case 
was rushed to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

The 5-4 decision provided that 
trading stamps were not money but 
a substitute therefor, and did not 
infringe upon the prerogative of the 
federal government, as stipulated in 
Article I, Sect. 8 of the U.S. Consti- 
tution, “To coin money, regulate 
the value thereof... .” 

And thus it was that, on April 1, 
1973, the federal government began 
paying off the national debt, in 
trading stamps. 


Act was introduced in , the 1970 ses- = PL 
sion of Congress. In effect, this gave 






Notebook 


MIGNON McLAUGHLIN 





Women are the right age for just a 
few years; men, for most of their 
lives. 


Home is a place you can leave 
whenever you like, but they can’t 
put you out. 


To smoke or not to smoke: I can 
make of either a lifework. 


Those who turn to God for com- 
fort may find comfort, but I do not 
think they will find God. 


The gambling fever, once it has 
passed, is as impossible to remember 
as pain. 





Neurosis is no worse than a bad 
cold; you ache all over, and it’s 
made you a mess, but you won’t die 
from it. : 


The chief reason for drinking is 
the desire to behave in a certain way, 
and to be able to blame it on alcohol. 


The neurotic’s strongest fantasy is 
that he has no fantasies. The real is 
very real to him, the unreal even 
more so. ste 


There are children ne to “be 
children, and others who must. 
merely mark time till they can take 
their natural places as adults. 


Women’s minds are like their 
purses, full stocked, mostly with 
junk. 


We are always surprised to see 


girl babies behaving like girls from 


the very start, and boys like boys; 
we seem to imagine that we had to 
learn it. 


LD Doodles courtesy of Charles W. Morton, 
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TOURING BRITAIN’S WATERWAYS 
BY MITCHELL GOODMAN 


The traveler in England who 
would rather not keep his eyes on 
the road and its swarming habitués 
has a real alternative, as fresh and 
serene as it is unexpected. He can 
leave the road altogether and take 
to the water — overland. The water 
in this case is represented by the riv- 
ers and canals in the two-thousand- 
mile-long system of inland water- 
ways, acurrently reviving eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century creation that 
opens up a new perspective and 
brings back, with ease, comfort, and 
great economy of means, all the 
quiet charms, the leisure, the pure 
rustic Englishness of the time before 
the Flood (of motorcars). The 
guidebooks hardly mention the in- 
land waterways, but for him who 
likes to be on the water — still water 
that weaves itself closely into the 
landscape and the life — it would not 
be hyperbole to call this slow un- 
complicated approach to England 
one of the most satisfying of Euro- 
pean holidays. 

Out of their ancient predilection 
for messing about in boats, the Eng- 
lish have of late acquired a passion 
for their rivers and canals. From this 
has come a thoroughgoing develop- 


ment of facilities for pleasure travel, 
of both the guided and the do-it- 
yourself varieties, on these largely 
pastoral waters. River steamers, 
canalboats, motor cruisers, camping 
punts, sailing yachts, canoes — the 
paraphernalia and organization are 
all there, whether for a summer eve- 
ning’s water-bus view of London’s 
tideway panorama or a month-long 
cruise in a horse-drawn hostel boat 
through the Midlands and on into 
Wales. 

The choices of means and itiner- 
aries are many, even to the point of 
bewilderment. There are, for ex- 
ample, fifty or more boatyards where 
cruise or hire facilities are available, 
in as many towns and villages spread 
all through this extensive and inter- 
connecting water network. But for 
the sake of clarity the whole of it can 
be broken down roughly into two 
parts: the Thames and its valley, 
and the canals— the first for the 
traveler who lacks time or is feeling 
sociable and wants to linger with the 
natives on their favorite pleasure 
ground; the second for him who has 
at least a week to spend without 
haste and who wants his Constable 
landscapes, his waterside inns and 


villages in unheard-of peace and 
quiet, even in solitude. Given a 
week or more, these two contrasting 
atmospheres can be combined with 
beautiful simplicity, for the Thames 
at Oxford leads on into the canals, 
and these, branching in all directions 
through the Midlands and to both 
coasts, lead on to the north country. 

The prerequisite for a slow-moving 
holiday is to lose no time arriving. 
The BOAC jet flight to Manchester 
(with a stopover in Scotland if you 
like) ensures this speed, cuts the fare 
cost, and adds great convenience by 
avoiding the sticky London complex 
and placing the traveler practically 
in the midst of the most appealing 
canal counties, close to crucial 
cruise-base towns like Chester, Stret- 
ford, Market Drayton, Stone, Penk- 
ridge, and Nottingham. If London 
is to be the ultimate destination, 
then it can be approached, as it 
ought to be, in its most majestic 
aspect — down the Thames. 

With three days or a week to 
spend, the novice in England finds 
himself looking for a key, something 
strong and typical that will take him 
quickly, coherently, and with great 
depth of impression inside the coun- 
try. The Thames, carrying through 
its lovely valley and accessible hin- 
terland so much of English character 
and history, is that key. 

The English call it Old Father 
Thames and, with Spenser, “Sweet 
Themmes.”’ It is their mainstream; 
not a mighty river, certainly, but a 
noble one. Through London’s heart 
it is magnificent with towers, spires, 
domes, and river traffic. Above the 
city it becomes increasingly placid, a 
meandering country stream of swans, 
anglers, boatmen, of castles and 
manor houses, of lock-keepers’ gar- 
dens, and of many old riverside inns 
called Trout, Swan, Ye Olde Bell, 
Catherine Wheel, White Hart, and 
Compleat Angler. A clean, well- 
tended river it is, dedicated to pleas- 
ure. Its long history runs from 
Saxon coronations at Kingston to 
Runnymede and Magna Charta, 
and to the late-June festivity at Hen- 
ley regatta. 

Scaled to man’s easy grasp, the 
Thames composes the varied life 
along its 216-mile course into a har- 
monious whole—a ripe slice of 
England from seascape to metropolis 
to market town. It is the kind of 
river that brings both countryside 
and great city insistently close, in 
much the same way as the water- 


ways of Amsterdam and Venice. No 
roadway interposes itself between 
river traveler and house fronts; he 
glides past cows in a field, boatyards, 
landing stages, and steps leading to 





gardens, village streets, and the ami- 
able dining terraces of inns. 

The river leads us to the English 
at their most relaxed — the weekend 
fishermen on the wide green banks 
at Pangbourne, their women a little 
way back preparing picnics under 
the trees; a garden party on the 
lawns of a great house; or all the 
people at play on the water, in punts 
and kayaks, sailboats, motor cruisers, 
and canoes. And at night in a se- 
cluded backwater one comes upon a 
convivial cluster of camping skiffs 
and punts, lights aglow beneath their 
canvas awnings, a kind of holiday- 
makers’ village on the water. 

All up and down the Thames are 
boat liveries — at Oxford, Maiden- 
head, Sunbury, Runnymede, Bourne 
End, Bray, and Hurley — where al- 
most any craft can be rented at a 
reasonable cost for an hour, a day, 
or a week. At Ladye Place Boat- 
house in Hurley, for example, on a 
very fine woodland reach of the river 
between Marlow and Henley, the 
more enterprising traveler can equip 
himself with everything from cruiser 
to houseboat to “‘caravan and cha- 
let,’ and with tents and camping 
gear. 

Seen from the water, the otherwise 
predictable set pieces assume new 
dimensions: the royal palaces of 
Windsor, Hampton, Westminster, 
and Greenwich; the towers of Eton 
and Oxford; London’s bridges and 
the Tower; the dark mass of Clive- 
den woods. Between Kingston and 
Oxford one stops to visit a string of 
old river towns, rich in association 
with princes, prelates, poets; doubly 
rich in handsome bridges, houses, 
taverns, and inns. 


There is Abingdon, still a farmers’ 
market town, with the remains of a 
great abbey, ancient almshouses still 
in use, and a notable coaching inn, 
the Crown and Thistle; Dorchester, 
a village that was once a Roman 
station, a Saxon stronghold; and the 
cathedral city of Wessex, made warm 
and welcoming by the White Hart 
and the George; Wallingford, with 
its George and its Lamb, where 
the main street crosses the river on 
a twelfth-century bridge; or the at- 
tractive inns and almshouses of Bray. 

The Thames is navigable for all 
but eighteen miles of its course; the 
locks are all tended; navigation pre- 
sents no problems, even for the be- 
ginner; mooring places are plentiful. 
Stop off at Cookham for its tree- 
shaded waterways, bell ringers, the 
Bell and Dragon (very old and fash- 
ionable, one of the best eating places 
in England), and the short drive 
through wooded hills to three of the 
Thames’s many great houses — Tap- 
low Court, Hedsor, Cliveden — close 
together on the high, green Bucking- 
hamshire bank. 

Stay overnight at Clifton Hamp- 
den, where the six-arched bridge 
leads to the thatched Barley Mow 
Inn; and walk in the morning into 
the Sinodun Hills, crowned with 
prehistoric fortifications, for com- 
manding views of the Vale of the 
White Horse and the Thames Val- 
ley. The inland walks everywhere 
in this upper Thames countryside are 
as inviting as the river itself. For in- 
stance, stroll from the little market 
town of Wallingford to its neighbor- 
ing villages, or from Benson three 
miles to Ewelme and on into the 
Chiltern Hills. One might also fol- 
low the quiet tributary streams — 
Loddon, Pang, Kennet (renowned 
for trout), and best of all, perhaps, 
the Windrush, which leads from a 
perfect Thames-side base, the Rose 
Revived in tiny Newbridge, to the 
gayest and most harmonious of 
towns hidden away in the Cotswolds. 

There are at least a dozen other 
towns of great charm along the 
Thames, each with its inn of charac- 
ter and, often, of culinary reputation. 
The awninged dining terrace and ex- 
ceptional wine list of the Hind’s 
Head at Bray, the White Hart with 
its rose garden at Sonning, the 
George and Dragon at Wargrave, 
the Old Bell at Hurley, and the 
Compleat Angler at Marlow are inns 
to look out for. 

Other inn towns of note are Hen- 


ley (Old White Hart), Hampton 
Court (Mitre), Godstow (The Trout), 
and Lechlade (New Inn), a lovely 
small market town thirty miles and 
three hundred years away from 
Oxford (at the furthest limit of nav- 
igation) in those upper reaches so 
lovingly described by Matthew Ar- 
nold, William Morris, and Shelley, 
who wrote here of “‘sweet solemn 
spells.” 

Between Oxford and Lechlade the 
pleasure-boat man is thrown back to 
an earlier England, a half-forgotten 
gentle wilderness of water birds and 
willows and water meadows. Ex- 
cellent fishing exists in these reaches 
and backwaters, and the comeliest 
peace in the English countryside; 
yet none of it is as much as two hours 
by rail from London. 

Oxford, terminal point for the 
regular 91-mile run of the river 
steamers (a three-day trip with 
many stops, or stopovers, if one likes, 
and awesome afternoon teas in the 
saloon), makes the ideal excursion 
center on the upper Thames. It has 
excellent boat- and car-hire facili- 
ties, is a center for the train and bus 
network that infiltrates all of the 
Thames hinterland, and provides the 
good accommodations so typical of 
the whole area. There is, for exam- 
ple, the superior old inn called Hop- 
crofts Holt at nearby Steeple Aston, 
and the Mitre and the King’s Arms 
in the city itself. 

The river can also be traveled in a 
week-long cruise from Hampton 
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Court to Oxford, twelve passengers 
living aboard a boat, in the midst of 
such refinements as a bar, bath, and 
stewards, for $70. 

The canals are even more leisurely. 
In a “cut? usually no more than 
fifteen yards wide the narrow-boat 
meanders along at three miles an 
hour, and nothing else in sight is 
moving any faster. Winding through 





—secluc d meadow and woodland, up 
and down hills, the boat slides with a 
. placidity that leaves the tea calm in 
3 -the cup, the birds unruffled on the 
= trees; the nerves in unearthly tran- 
= -quillity. One eats well, six times a 
. day + early morning tea, breakfast, 
-midmorning coffee, lunch, after- 
noon tea, dinner — often with wine 
on the table. There is a bar, and the 
other amenities one might expect of 
- a good hotel for twelve. 
The canal cruise makes for a com- 
pact floating world — one diesel- 
_ powered longboat, half Noah’s ark 
nd half gondola, towing its twin 
“butty” ~~ that provides a penetrat- 
ing view of a half-forgotten England, 
enhanced by that peculiar conge- 
niality of all water travel. Remote 
from the midsummer madness of 
roads, one: is carried back to old- 
| | wild flowers and to a man- 
“made s scene that ranks as one of 
 England’s architectural triumphs — 
the eighteenth- and early nineteenth- 
-century canal complex of lock cot- 
ges- and quaint warehouses, inns 
-and humpbacked bridges, aque- 
ducts, ramps, bollards, and balance 
beams. 

Leisure and a contentment gained 
without benefit of organized enter- 
tainment are the end-all of this 
travel that is totally unlike any 
other. All urgency about getting 
somewhere or seeing everything falls 
away. There are no packing and 

© repacking, no reservations or sched- 
D> ules or tips or porters to think about. 
Once under way one is among the 
fishermen and farmers and villagers, 
‘the church steeples and market 
towns, the children who rush with 
greetings across cottage gardens. 

The countryside along the canals is 
not crowded with tourists, and the 
residents are glad to see the visiting 
narrow-boat. The canal-cruise com- 
panies, small and usually managed 
by an owner who is a canal enthusi- 
ast, go out of their way to cater to 
people who value this rare peace and 
simplicity, a fact which tends con- 
sistently to bring them companion- 
able groups of passengers. 

The narrow-boat, fitted as com- 
pactly as a dollhouse, is seventy feet 
long but only seven feet in the beam. 
But this is wide-spreading country 
for the most part, and one lives 
largely in the open, riding the flat 
cabin top or reclining on the well 
deck. Then, for a change, it is only 
p: leck to tow path and an 
Iking tour. as leis- 




























urely as the “hotel” that loyally fol- 


lows the stroller. 

Where a lane leads away from the 
canal bank to a village, a great 
house, or an inn, the walk can be- 
come an excursion, and the boat, at 
its walking pace, pausing here and 
there at a lock, is never far away. 
Furthermore, the excursion — by 


bicycle, country bus, or taxi — can 


become an all-day tour to Coventry, 
or Chester, or some lovely, neglected 
cathedral town like Lincoln: or to 
Georgian Stourport, the handsomest 
of all canal towns, which stands, 
with such deeply rewarding places 
as Worcester, Tewkesbury, and 
Gloucester, along the Severn Water- 
way. Meanwhile, the “hotel? catches 
up with the walker (or arrangements 
have been made for him to meet the 
boat further along, at its mooring 
place for the night). 

Canalboat cruises, of from one to 
four weeks, are usually broken into 
periods of one week, or about a hun- 
dred miles, and the traveler who 
reserves well in advance can choose 
theoneshelikes. For all theirserenity, 
the inland waterways are not without 
their high color, contrast, and ex- 
citement; and they come with a large 
variety of landscapes. The Llangol- 
len Canal, for example, most beauti- 
ful of them all, climbs great stairs of 
locks through the Marches of Shrop- 
shire and passes over the stagger- 
ing thousand-foot Pont-y-Cysylltau 
aqueduct, 121 feet above the River 
Dee, on its way to the mountainous 
heart of Wales. 

One of the companies, Canal Voy- 
agers, Worcester, combines, for the 
two-week passenger, a trip on the 
Llangollen with one of two other in- 
teresting routes. Canal Voyagers’ 
narrow-boat Saturn, once a tradi- 
tional “cheese boat” on these same 
waters, goes in one week from Ches- 
ter, with its Roman walls, through 
castle-studded border country, then 
up to Llangollen, site of the Inter- 
national Eisteddfod (July 11 to 16), 
which Hazlitt called the ‘“‘most beau- 
tiful and delightful little town in 
Wales or anywhere else.” To this, 
if one starts at Llangollen, can be 
added the run on sections of four 
other related canals that climb, final- 
ly, over five hundred feet into the 
hills of Derbyshire to Whaley Bridge 
on the Peak Forest Canal, a water- 
way to be compared with the Llan- 
gollen itself. 

The third alternative here is the 
trio from Chester south to Stourport. 
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Our great reserves 
of fine, light, dry 
Puerto Rican rums— 
plus the craftsmanship 
that comes from 
generations of fine rum ~ 
making —give Merito 

rum an unmatched 
delicacy. Use Merito 

and, quite simply, 

you'll use the best. 
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| WAS GOING 
BROKE ON 
~ $9,000 A YEAR 


So | Sent $7 to 
The Wall Street Journal 


down. I had to have more money or re- 
-duce my standard of living. 
1... So I sent $7 for a Trial Subscription to 
:{ The Wall Street Journal. I heeded its 
warnings. I cashed in on the ideas it 
gave me for increasing my income and 
cutting expenses. I got the money I 
needed. Now I’m slowly forging ahead. 
Believe me, reading The Journal every 
day is a wonderful get-ahead plan. 
- This experience is typical. The Journal 
is a a wonderiul aid to salaried men mak- 
ing $7,500 to $30,000, It is valuable to 
the owner of a small business, It can be 
of priceless benefit to young men who 
want to win advancement. 
The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 








‘| It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 


4. quaint you with The Journal, we make 
| this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
| tion for 3 months for $7, Just send this 
‘| ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
‘| Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
| Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. AM-4 





then on the con- 
trasting Staffordshire‘and Worcester- 
shire, which twists and turns through 
wooded and rocky valleys. The 
BOAC passenger to Manchester is 
very close to the Whaley Bridge 
turnaround point and can begin the 
cruise there on several dates of the 
mid-April to mid-October season; 
also he is only about thirty miles 
from Chester, this company’s main 
embarkation point. The cost is $50 
to $55 a week per person, mid-May 
to late September; $35 to $40 in early 
spring and fall. 

The inland waterways, it should 
be noted, are no mere bit of quaint- 
ness, no cruise ina teacup. Given the 
time to indulge in stages of fifteen to 
thirty miles a day, one can see most 
of the English counties and some of 
Scotland and Wales. The seven 
canal-cruise companies operate for 
the most part in unspoiled Midlands 
country, from Chester on the west 
coast to Boston on the east, and from 
the Peak district near Manchester all 
the way down to Oxford. Their 
names and addresses are Canal Voy- 
agers, Diglis Basin, Worcester; In- 
land Navigators, and Inland Water- 
way Cruising Company, Braunston, 
Warwickshire; New-Way Holidays, 
Brownsover, Warwickshire; Water- 
borne Tours, Penkridge, Stafford- 
shire; Waterway Projects Limited, 
Stretford, Lancashire; British Water- 
ways, Lime Street, Liverpool. 

But the independent traveler in 
his hired cabin cruiser can go much 
further, combining the various con- 
necting waterways to his taste. For 
instance, starting from the main base 
of Maid Line Cruisers, Limited, at 
Thames Ditton (twenty-three min- 
utes from Waterloo Station in Lon- 
don), he might go up the Thames to 
Lechlade, then back to the lovely 
Oxford Canal and north to Brauns- 
ton, Warwickshire, a canal village of 
great interest, where one can still see 
the narrow-boats being built, then 
painted with the traditional “roses 
and castles’ — the one surviving 
English folk art. From here he 
might circle back to Ditton, which is 
on the southern section of the Grand 
Union Canal and is surrounded by 
the colorful life of the commercial 
canalboat folk. On the way, he can 
stop at canalside inns like the Hunt 
at Leighton Buzzard. 

The traveler may, instead, con- 
tinue northward, following the many 


| first on the Shropshire Union Canal, Fan rifica 
through remote country with fine wa 
| distant views, 





Leicester, "Nottingham, Cheer. 
Llangollen, and a hundred other 
waterways towns and villages (and 
inns) worth stopping for. Often the 

Maid Line boats can be boarded at 
the alternate bases at Braunston or 
Stone, in Staffordshire; or left there 
at the end of a one-way cruise. The 
cost of a good, fully equipped four- 
berth cruiser for a week varies with 
the season, from $50 in March and 
October to $125 in midsummer. Any- 
one who drives can handle these 
craft, but attendants are available 
at $30 a week, plus board. 

Cruisers can be hired from thirty 
or more widely scattered firms, most 
of them in the Midlands. Some, like 
those in Nottingham and Ely, stand 
at the approaches to rather isolated 
but very beautiful waterways — in 
these cases, respectively, the Trent- 
Fossdyke and Witham combination, 
which goes to Lincoln and Boston, 
and the Great Ouse and Cam, which 
lead to the wonderful landscape and 
villages between Ely and Earith and 
to the great medieval port of King’s 
Lynn, which has a festival from July 
22 to 29, and to Cambridge. Other 
hire firms are located in such delight- 
ful and strategic waterway towns as 
Stourport, Tewkesbury, Braunston, 
Chester, Llangollen, and Preston, 
which gives access to the unusual 
Lancaster Canal, with its views of sea 
and mountain on the way to the Lake 
District. 

Details are to be had from the 
British Travel Association offices in 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
and Toronto; Inland Waterways As- 
sociation, 4 Emerald Street, London, 
W.C. 1; Workers’ Travel Association 
Limited, Gillingham Street, London, 
S.W. 1; and the Divisional Offices of 
British Transport Waterways in 
Leeds, Watford (Hertfordshire), Liv- 
erpool, and Gloucester. 
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Record Reviews 
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BY HERBERT KUPFERBERG 


Beethoven: Piano Sonatas No. 3 in C 
Major; No. 9 in E Major; No. 22 in F 
Major; No. 12 in A-flat Major; and No. 
23 in F minor, *‘Appassionata”’ 
Sviatoslav Richter, pianist; Columbia 
M2L-272 (monaural): two records 

This is a record in the sense of a 
historical repository as well as of a 
musical re-creation, for this album 
consists of an on-the-spot recording 
of the great Russian pianist’s Ameri- 
can debut at Carnegie Hall on Oc- 
tober 19, 1960. It is all there, includ- 
ing the occasional unsuppressable 
coughs from the audience, and the 
infrequent wrong notes from the pi- 
anist. Richter’s program that night 
was deliberately uncompromising, 
with many in his audience waiting 
patiently through four of the less 
celebrated Beethoven sonatas to get 
to the Appassionata. But Richter’s pro- 
digious technique and keen insight 
are as illuminating in the early so- 
natas as in the late. Columbia says 


it has made a deal with Mezhduna- | 


rodnaya Kniga, the Soviet trade 
organization, to publish the first 
five of Richter’s Carnegie Hall ap- 
pearances. If so, it might do well to 
curtail the outbursts of applause, 
which resound less pleasantly in the 
ears of a record listener than in 
those of a performer. 


W. A. Mozart II: Sonata in E Minor for 
Cello and Piano, Op. 19 

W. A. Mozart: Andantino in B-flat for 
Cello and Piano 

Bonifacio Asioli: Sonata in C for Cello 
and Piano 

George Nevkrug, cellist, and Harry Kauf- 
man, pianist; Society for Forgotten 
Music S-2010 (stereo) 

One of the disappointments life 
spared Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
was that of hearing his son’s dull and 
pallid music. The boy, baptized 
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Critics search for adjectives to describe the 
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“pure velvet’, “rings out from C to shining C”, etc.). This 
“supreme soprano” stamps an exciting personal signature on every 
note of every role she creates. Her new and opulent soprano 
sound is another of the many musical worlds whose highest 
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~ What's New 
in High Fidelity 


ES by Edward Tatnall Canby 
“High 
Music Lover” 
$ viewer, radio musical commentator. 


Fidelity and the 
(Harper), record re- 


Author 





Component Versatility 


“If you want a home music system to suit your- 
self rather than somebody else; if you plan to 
Start with essentials, adding more from time to 
time, then you'll pick components for their 
flexibility. Flexibility doesn’t end in the buying. 
For normal, everyday use, the component sys- 
tem runs on a handful of controls. But for 
special occasions it has big reserves. For in- 
Stance —to make use of its superior sound 
you can temporarily hook in all sorts of “‘ex- 
tras” — from a tiny transistor radio or miniature 
recorder (give them big voices) to your neigh- 
bor’s new record player, or a stereo Multiplex 
tuner. Quick, ready-to-connect plugs and sock- 
ets make it as easy as hooking up a couple of 
table lamps and a toaster.” 





No music system can be 
any better than the capa- 
bility of its record play- 
er. The turntable must be 
precision engineered and 
the tone arm dynamically 
balanced in order to 
track sensitive cartridges accu- 
rately for faithful reproduction 
Type A of monaural and stereo record- 
teamed eal a ings. Choose your own record 
Tone Arm) playing components, single play 
$79.50 or automatic units, (as shown). 





With a fine dual pre- 
amplifier, you have a 
versatile control center 
for full stereo compo- 
nent flexibility. You can 
easily select and adjust 
the performance of any 
stereo or monaural unit 
to satisfy even your most criti- 
cal audience. Moreover, your 
stereo pre-amplifier permits you 
_to change or add components, 
temporarily or permanently. 





McINTOSH C-20 
Model C-20 


Stereo Pre-Amplifier 
in Mahogany or Walnut 
cabinet $259 


Institute of High Fidelity Manufacturers, Inc. 


Dept. D-82 — 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 


Please send me the free booklet about High 
Fidelity Components. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 





Mail coupon for free booklet. 









Euery Pime 
YOU WRITE YOUR ADDRESS 


WRITE YOUR 
POSTAL ZONE NUMBER 


If your city is large enough to require zoning, 


you can speed delivery of your own mail — 
and help cut Post Office costs — by including 
your correct zone number every time you 
write your address. Do yourself, your friends, 
and the people with whom you do business a 
favor — never omit your postal zone number. 


Franz Xavyer Wolfgang, was only 
five months old when his father died 
in 1791; later on, when he became a 
composer himself, he hopefully 
adopted the parental name. Most of 
his adult life was spent in the city of 
Lvov, in the Ukraine, where he must 
have been a musical lion. His music 
is unplayed today and, if this cello 
sonata is a fair example, for ample 
reasons; it is conventional in struc- 
ture and undistinguished in content. 
Bonifacio Asioli, also making a de- 
layed debut on records, was an 
Italian who lived from 1769 to 1832; 
his cello sonata shows much crafts- 
manship and little inspiration. Also 
included is a fragmentary movement 
for cello and piano by the great 
Mozart, left uncompleted after 
thirty-four measures. It offers by far 
the most rewarding five minutes of 
music on the record. 


The History of Italian Music, Vol. I: 
From Gregorian Chant to Giacomo 
Carissimi 


Directed by Cesare Valabrega, under the 
auspices of the Italian State Record Li- 
brary and the International Music Council 
with the collaboration of UNESCO; 
RCA-Italiana LM-40000 (monaural): 
ten records 


Two classes of listeners will particu- 
larly covet this lavish leather-bound 
album imported from Italy: scholars 
and status-seekers. For either, the 
price is $80, making it probably the 
most expensive album on the market. 
But the musical riches are abundant, 
too, for the survey begins with Gre- 
gorian and Ambrosian chants and 
ranges through the secular and sa- 
cred polyphony of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, the madrigal, 
and the beginnings of opera and ora- 
torio. Palestrina, Peri, and Monte- 
verdi are among the great names 
represented, but many of the de- 
lights are by the lesser known and 
even the unknown — for instance, a 
thirteenth-century lyrical passion 
play so dramatic and moving that 
it leaves one hanging on every word; 
some lovely Renaissance lute and 
flute music composed by, among 
others, Vincenzo Galilei, the father 
of Galileo; and a selection of charm- 
ing sixteenth-century songs. The 
performances, by a variety of Italian 
soloists and ensemble groups, are 
anything but musty; the sound is 
richer than RCA sometimes achieves 
on its American records. The hand- 
some 110-page, album-sized booklet, 
illustrated with color reproductions, 


is comprehensive, autnoritauve, ana 
printed in English, but the Italian 
and Latin vocal texts are left un- 
translated, inexcusably. Three simi- 
lar ten-record albums will eventually 
carry the series into modern times. 


Langston Hughes: The Best of Simple 


Melvin Stewart, monologuist; Folkways 
9789 (monaural) 


Simple — otherwise, Jesse B. Semple 
— is the loquacious, beer-drinking, 
shrewdly observant Negro folk hero 
created by Langston Hughes, the 
poet. He has appeared in a weekly 
newspaper column, three books, a 
Broadway play, and on television, 
but a record sets forth his wry and 
pointed humor as aptly and as 
durably as any other medium. Mr. 
Stewart, who has played Simple on 
the stage and in television, delivers 
Simple’s comments on such matters 
as interracial seminars, army inte- 
gration, and “‘jazz, jive, and jam” 
with such conviction that you’re 
sure he shares Simple’s views. Par- 
ticularly memorable is the way Mr. 
Stewart, reciting an imaginary eulo- 
gy over Simple’s dead body, swings 
almost imperceptibly into the rhyth- 
mic cadences of a Negro funeral 
chant. 


Martha Schlamme in Concert 


Martha Schlamme, folk singer, accom- 
panied by Tanya Gould, pianist; Maurice 
Bialkin, cellist; Leonard Portnoy, wood- 
winds; Jerry Silverman, guitarist; 
MGM S-3978 (stereo) and 3978 


Sixteen songs, six languages, and a 
singer with a resolute and musical 
voice — that would about sum up 
this stirring folk-music program, re- 
corded in concert at an unspecified 
locale. Miss Schlamme is a girl with 
a good measure of what used to be 
called social consciousness; she pours 
particular conviction into two Irish 
ballads — one a song of the potato 
famine of the 1840s (“The praties 
they are small, And we ate them skin 
and all’’); the other, said to be the 
original version of When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home, a deeply mov- 
ing, dirgelike song of a blind and 
crippled soldier returning from his 
last battle. Other standouts include 
Surabaya Johnny, a bitter little master- 
piece by Kurt Weill and Bertolt 
Brecht from a drama called Happy 
End; a Spanish Civil War marching 
song; and a delightful childlike ditty 
entitled Oliver Cromwell. A versatile 
singer, Miss Schlamme. 
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THE ATLANTIC 


J ACK RussELL, whose life was snuffed out so 
swiftly by an automobile in Nogales last January, 
was a Canadian who had done more to make the 
Atlantic salmon respected and protected than any 
other angler I can name. Jack was ruddy, chunky, 
and fiery; he set high standards and fought to pre- 
serve them; he was courteous, and he had that 
sense of civility, a heritage from England, which 
is found in the best of the Dominion. He nick- 
named me “Simon Legree” because on one 
memorable visit to his camp on the Southwest 
Miramichi I compelled and cajoled him to talk 
out his book Fill and I and the Salmon at the rate, 
very nearly, of a chapter a day. Of course, it took 
filling in afterward, but we recaptured the whole 
zestful panorama in those eleven days. 

Jack had two lives. His parents were Canadians, 
born in New Brunswick, but as a boy he was 
reared in Utah; he witnessed the San Francisco 
earthquake and enjoyed one week’s exposure at 
Leland Stanford before moving on into a more 
congenial element. He was a born salesman, and, 
coming of age when motors were fresh on the 
market, he devoted his eager, attractive, sometimes 
irascible energies to selling Fords (the model F), 
Studebakers, the Maxwell, and the Chrysler; in 
his selling he roved from Scotland to the Continent 
to Saint Petersburg; and at the age of forty and 
still a bachelor, he was brought to the point of 
exhaustion by hypertension. The doctor gave him 
an ultimatum. ‘‘My advice is to get out of business 
and live,” he told Jack. Jack’s assets were a few 
thousand in the bank and a tiny fishing camp in 
Maine. But he had one other, of incalculable value: 
he had fallen in love with Jill, a beautiful and in- 
telligent ballet dancer considerably his junior, and 
when she married him they embarked upon Jack’s 
second career, in which he actually seemed to 
grow younger. He was eighty when he died. 

You must read his book to see by what fortuitous 
and amusing turns they came at last to Ludlow, 


The Peripatetic Reviewer sx EDWARD WEEKS 


New Brunswick, where Jack had leased a series 
of magnificent salmon pools, and where, in the 
depths of the Depression, with labor at a dollar a 
day, he built the best appointed, least expensive 
salmon camp open to the public in North America. 
Food, cabin with hot water and shower, boat and 
guide, all for $12 a day. The word got around; 
and the fine anglers — Anne Morgan, the car- 
toonist H. T. Webster, Ray Bergman, Ben Ames 
Williams, Richmond Fearing, Dr. “Chub” Newell, 
John Hutton, and Richard E. Danielson — came 
as eagerly as did the colonel from Georgia who had 
never handled a fly rod. Jack attracted good 
guides, and Jill, good cooks; here their two sons 
were born and brought up; and just as Jack took 
good care of “‘the sports,” so he took good care of 
the river, the great, broad Southwest Miramichi. 

In the provincial legislature and at Ottawa, 
Jack strove to regulate the catch of the steam 
trawlers at the river’s mouth, just as he struggled 
to reach a reasonable compromise with the owners 
of the set nets, which prey on the entering salmon 
for miles upstream. It is one of the hardest things 
in the world to keep a river clean and alive. 

Other times, other men. Jack Russell is gone. 
Today the men most listened to in Fredericton, 
the capital of New Brunswick, are the industrial- 
ists and mining magnates of Toronto who have 
been seeking for the East Coast Smelting and 
Chemical Company, Ltd., powers of water use, 
water diversion, and land expropriation, which, if 
they are granted without the customary legal 
safeguards, could result in the industrial pollution 
of the Miramichi river system. 

The Maritime Provinces for generations have 
lived frugally on lumber and fishing; then, when 
the great deposits of lead and zinc were recently 
discovered and the mines were opened close to the 
spawning grounds of the salmon, a conflict of 
interest developed which can be ominous if not 
fatal. After the mines come the smelters, and 
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a tional — 
-and to determine how much more we will need 








smelters need a huge volume of water. The Cana- 
dians have a reputation for preserving their rivers 
and the sea-run fish in them as we have not, but 
money talks, and when it talks of a “‘fifty-million- 
dollar combine“ of mining, smelting, and chemi- 
cal works which will ‘reshape the whole future 
of New Brunswick,” what chance has the salmon? 

The Tobique, the finest of the rivers flowing 
into the St. John, has been strangled by the new 
power dam at Beechwood; today only a trickle of 
fish make their way up the elevator and through 
the miles of warm dead water, and tomorrow 
there will be none. It is sad to see the beautiful St. 
John so denuded, for salmon will not return in- 
definitely if they cannot get to their spawning 
grounds, but will this same process of extermina- 
tion be extended to other river systems? One 
‘sympathizes with the provincial officials who must 
decide this case, for the welfare of the entire 
community must be considered. One has a grudg- 
ing sympathy for the mining and smelting inter- 


ests, for the- depollution of industrial waste is 


= costly, but surely it is not too costly for the long 

- future. We must hope that the nerve for conserva- 

~- tion is still as responsive as the pocket nerve in 
the Dominion. 


“RECREATION IN THE FUTURE 


Last year eighty million Americans visited our 
national forests, and this incentive to drive the 
: family to the Rocky Mountain National Park or to 
Yellowstone or Alaska or the Presidential Range or 
Cape Cod will increase as the workweek shortens. 
-© In 1958 a commission, under the chairmanship of 
` < Laurance S. Rockefeller, was established by Con- 
gress and the President to look into the recrea- 
resources of the nation now available 


in the next four decades. Their report, OUTDOOR 
- RECREATION FoR AMERICA (Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington, D. C., $2.00), is an all- 
embracing compilation. The text and statistics 
are pointed up by a fine selection of photographs, 
and, what is. best, they are aimed at the future. 
E They show that we have no shortage of recreation 
areas, whether for those who want to pack and 
© portage, those who want to tow their own out- 
= boards, or those who simply want to get out and 
© look. They also show that there are at present in 
‘the federal government “some 20 agencies which 
have a direct or indirect interest in outdoor 
recreation.” This lack of coordination has gone 
unchecked year after year; it has deprived us of 
any central, forward-looking policy. 

The way out of this maze, says the report, is for 
Congress to set up some new ground rules by 
establishing a Bureau of Outdoor Recreation im 





the federal government. The most valuable. part of 
the text recommends what this bureau: should do 
against the dangerous encr ‘oachments; | how it 
should stimulate the private donations which have 
supplied such a generous part of the National Park 
System; how the funds to finance. the essential 
new areas can be found; and, above all, how we 
are to preserve and make the fullest use of our 
most valuable resource, our water. The chapter 
on water alone is worth the price of admission. | 


MAN IN SEARCH OF HIS PAST _ 


The English novelist R. C. Hurcutnson takes 
a long and reflective preparation for each new 
book. In the writing of it, he makes very little 
concession to popular taste, and when it is done, 
the narrative demands close attention, yet in my 
judgment this attention is generously rewarded. 
THE INHERITOR (Harper, $4.95) is the intricate, 
absorbing story of a man’s search for his own 
parents. Vincent Levesque was born in Belgium 
and raised as a foundling. With his quality 
of mind and irrepressible vitality he makes a place 
for himself at Louvain as a teacher of history, and 
at this point, the invading Nazis impress him into a 
labor battalion in which he suffers a hard battering. 
on the Russian front. He learns through the un- _ 


derground that his young wife Germaine has been 


unfaithful to him, and when, gaunt and bearded, 
he returns at the war's end, it is with no taste for 
his former existence and little desire to live. 

What arouses Vincent from his lethargy is a 
mysterious will emanating from. an English bene- 
factor, a merchant of Bristol whom he suspects of 
being his father. To learn the truth he makes his 
foreign but observant way to Bristol, and as a 
paying guest takes up residence in the very rooms 
of his benefactor, attempting to live in discreet 
familiarity with the cousins who are seeking to 
deny his existence and to break the will. Mr. 
Hutchinson succeeds in making this delicate 
situation of intense and plausible concern; in his | 
novel about the Dreyfus case, Shining Scabbard, 


he wrote with a singular knowledge of the French 


temperament, and now, in his new book, he seems _ 
equally sure of the Belgian. The Continental 
reserve and the mannerisms of the inheritor are 
in sharp contrast to the amiability of his English 
cousins: the charming Lucille Selborne, the widow- 
hostess who early begins to suspect Vincent; her 


decorative and indolent soldier son John; and 


Ruth, the tall, lonely librarian whose. pity and — 
devotion the foreigner awakens. In the: fore- 
ground we see the Belgian’s effort to equate him- 
self with this trio — shall he press for the property 
or let them have it? — and introspectively we fol- 
low his painstaking, often obstructed endeavor to 
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atherine Anne Porter 
| *SHIP OF FOOLS 


. ii the most eagerly awaited novel in two decades, 
Katherine Anne Porter tells the story of a strange voyage 
from Mexico to Germany with a passenger list of 
characters disturbingly real and uncomfortably human. 
Ship of Fools is a novel that defies comparison for its 








Peter De Vries | 






immense readability and profound meaning. $6.50 ; 
| THE BLOOD OF THE L 
Peter de Vries’s new novel is a departur 
: Evelyn Wau gh his previous books. Religion and : 
THE END OF THE BATTLE human meaning recur as basie themes i in - 
| scenes wildly comic and deeply moving 
wil is ; the long-awaited final volume of the trilogy of by turns in this story of someone who o A 
war novels: which Evelyn Waugh began with Men at Arms loses his faith as a child when his. brother die 
l in 1952 and followed with Officers and Gentlemen in 1955. and tries to recover it in manhood when his a 
The three books form something like a masterpiece, daughter’s life is threatened. $. 00 “eee 
= a richly carved, sardonic, desolating memorial to 
-< World War II.”—Newsweek $4.50 


Harvey Swados - 


*A RADICAL’S AMERICA 
Anthony Powell 


ae ae ree | | Trenchant, far-reaching commentaries about ` ; 
A DANCE TO THE MUSIC OF TIME American life and society—from champion 
Eo “This book has the great merit of bringing boxers to frustrated college- educated 
Anthony Powell’s first three novels in The Music of Time housewives—written with passion, concern 
__ series back into print in a thoroughly sensible way. and human understanding. An outspoken 
‘It will, I hope, introduce many new readers to one of observation of the American scene. 
the most enjoyable of living novelists.”—Epwin. O'CONNOR. “Harvey Swados is a rarity, a writer who 
Eo “A major work of art... piercing, poetic, and thinks before he commits himself.” 
marvelously humorous.” —Newsweek $5.95 —Harry Gotpen $5.00 
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-discover a true. nature of his father and the 
“whereabouts of his mother, who is still living. 
The theater of this novel is Vincent’s heart. 
a Shall he surrender to Ruth, who has followed him 

to the Lowlands, or shall he seek with Germaine a 
reconciliation from which all love has fled? The 
crisis is built up with subtlety, and it is the skill 
of the narrator to leave us at the end still wonder- 
ing whether Vincent’s decision was the right one. 


HOW DO YOU REACH THE POOR? 


Co Barsara Warp is a highly trained economist 
D with an extraordinary capacity for throwing fresh 
light on history in the making. She is-also a be- 
_ liever, and the faith which she places in the re- 
_ sourcefulness of the West to maintain its strength 
< and freedom in a threatening world has made 
 her_ books a beacon. Her trenchant new one, 
_ ‘THE RICH NATIONS AND THE POOR NATIONS (Norton, 
$3.75), is a realistic and inspiriting assessment of 
= our complex and divided world. 
. She: speaks of the four revolutions — ‘‘of equal- 
ity, of this-worldliness, of rising birth-rates, and 
of driving scientific change” — all of which started 
in the North Atlantic community and all of which 
have spread. She shows how economic growth 
and the grow th in population have come forward 
in balance in the West over a period of two hun- 
dred years, but elsewhere in a rush, and she 
shows how, in the speed and size of our wealth, we 
have outstripped all others, not least our colonies, 
leaving a gap between the rich and the poor which 
is “the most tragic and urgent problem of our 
day.” She compares the great sharing of wealth 
_ with the workers in the West, which Marx never 
foresaw, with what happened in the emerging 
© Communist system. “The revolution,” as she 
= says, “which was to have liberated the workers 
- and peasants submitted them to a discipline of 
_. forced saving more rugged than anything imposed 
-<in the unplanned West.” She is grimly aware of 
-the mood of psychological frustration to which 
T Communism can speak in the new nations, and 
-in her chapters “The Economics of Development” 
a and ‘The Politics of Development” she makes a 
clarifying: analysis of what we must do if we are 
$ to reach the undeveloped countries in their 
< present predicament, matching the Communists 
_ “policy for policy, vision for vision, ideal for ideal.” 
- “Miss Ward’s interpretation of the historical 
j -process which has plunged us into this dilemma 
` is ever fresh and concise. I wish I did not have to 
add that she occasionally slumps into the econo- 
mist’s shorthand. When she uses ‘massive’ three 
times in one paragraph, one cries aloud for better 
editing, for this “massive” use of Madison Avenue 
English has no place in her vocabulary. 
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Reader’s Choice 





BY WILLIAM BARRETT 


Ricnarp Hucues has suffered the unpleasant 
fate of being a one-book author. High Wind in 
Jamaica, published in 1929, was a book like no 
other, as innocent and cruel as the beautiful and 
murderous innocence of the children’s minds that 
it portrayed. Thereafter, Mr. Hughes was not 
altogether silent; nine years later he brought out 
a brief but brilliant novel, Jn Hazard, about a 
storm at sea, and there were also two slight but 
very charming books of nonsense stories for chil- 
dren. But none of these caught the public’s atten- 
tion, and Mr. Hughes was thought of as dead or 
as having given up writing. If his name came up 
at all in discussion, it was usually with the accom- 
panying query, “But what has. Richard eres 
been doing all these years?” | oe 

Well, all these years Mr. Hughes has ben writ- 
ing (though most of it, we are told, 1s unpublished 
manuscript), and he is now a one- -book author no 
longer. THE FOX IN THE atric (Harper, $4.50), 
the first of three or four historical novels projected 
by Mr. Hughes under the title The Human Predica- 
ment, ought to satisfy even the most ardent of his 
early admirers. If “genius” was the right and in- 
evitable word one had to apply to High Wind in 
Jamaica, just as surely i is it the word for the quali- 
ties of writing and vision of this new novel — even 
now, when the design of the series is still to come. 

Mr. Hughes’s principal theme is already abun- 
dantly clear. Born in 1900, he is just as old as this 
century, whose history he consequently feels as his 
own personal fate. When World War I ended in 


1918, he was waiting to be called to the trenches. 


Between himself and the young men. who had been. 
at war and had come back there was a gulf; be- 
tween himself and his elders, an abyss. World 
War I had severed his generation from the past. 
It also had knocked the props of tradition out from 
under this century. Henceforth, those who were — 
to grow up in our time would be pushed into a 
search for their souls without the Bep of the: pior : 
of the past. 

Accordingly, the young Hew. Auguatine Penry- 
Herbert, is twenty-three (just as old as Mr. 
Hughes and the century) when the action starts in 
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-~ enjoyment, and success for you 
and your entire family... 





This is for you: for every man or 
woman who knows the advantages that 
come through better understanding and 
use of the English language. 

This is the new — all new (not a 
revision)— Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged: the dictionary of the 
| Bree language as it is today. 


As you love words, 
as you admire clear expression... 


: will delight in the liveliness and 
fee ness of Webster's Third New In- 
ternational. It is the living language: 
vivid, exciting, and warm. Like no 
dictionary you've ever used. 





The living language... 
to enjoy and understand 


Almost a generation and $3,500,000 
ago saw the beginning of this tre- 
mendous project. Over 100 language 
specialists on the resident Merriam- 
Webster staff — and hundreds of 
special consultants — were involved. 

Now out of a unique research and 
editorial program comes the great new 
Merriam-Webster Unabridged. 

With it, you hold the English lan- 
guage in your hands: the working vocab- 
ulary of the English-speaking world. 
Complete, up-to-date to serve students, 
scholars, business and professional 
people, you and your family! Here, as 
with preceding Merriam-Websters, is 
the final language authority of its time. 


100, 000 new words or new meanings! 


This new dictionary brings you 100,000 
new -words or new meanings never 
3 re in luded i in the unabridg ged Mer- 





This is the English language 
-as it is spoken and written — 
ap personal key to knowledge, 


FROM MERRIAM-WEBSTER a com 
unabridged dictionary that brings y 
S language in a fresh, new, exciting 







WEBSTER'S 


riam-Webster. It covers the tremendous 
changes in the general language and 
the advances in science, medicine, 
Space, atomics. Over 450,000 entries. 


Definitions take you to the 
heart of meaning — fast! 


In the new Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged, the meaning of every 
word is given vividly in a single flash- 
ing phrase of precise meaning for 
quicker, easier understanding. TIME: 
“Every definition is really new.” 


200,000 demonstrations 
of word meanings! 


In thousands of instances, definitions 
are followed by actual quotations from 
well-known persons and publications to 
show you exactly how a word is used. 
NEWSWEEK: “It positively crackles 
with the words of current notables.” 

These dramatic new features com- 
bine with many others such as: a sim- 
plified pronunciation key; 20 magnifi- 
cent plates in glorious color; 1,000 
crystal-clear synonym articles; fresh, 
complete accounts of word origins; 
clear and easy-to-read type in an easier- 
to-handle book. 


Wonderful growth investment 
for you and your family 


You will find the new Merriam- 
Webster Unabridged exciting, inspir- 
ing, and informative. Covering every 
area of human thought, it is inexhaust- 
ible; you cannot use it up. 

In all the wonderful world of books 
here is an investment that will grow 
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for years to come. NBC-TV NE 
WORK: “... A real bargain at 10 
words for only a penny.” Now. is 
time to make it yours — without wa 
ing. Examine and buy a copy conv 
iently and without delay at your ‘leadin 
department, book, or stationery sto: 


INSIST ON 
MERRIAM- WEBSTER 


WARNING: Dont confuse ‘this gent 
unabridged Merriam-Webster with “b 
dictionaries offered as supermarket pre 
miums or in “free” offers. Look fo hi 
Merriam-Webster. trademark ‘to. - 
yourself from inferior substitutes. a: 


INDIA PAPER > 
STYLE (far right} 
same in contents 
but reducex thick- 
ness and weight by 
approx. one fourth. 


Colorful, new 16-page pee cr eae 
©@G. & C. MERRIAM CO., DEPT. 308, HE 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS de 
Pd like to know more about our changing lam- 
guage and your exciting, new Merriam-Webster 
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O'NEILL by Arthur and Barbara Gelb 

is the definitive biography of America’s greatest 
playwright. “One of the very best books I have read about 
the American theatre.”— Evia Kazan. Introduction by 
BROOKS ATKINSON, 1,000 pages. Lavishly illustrated. $12.50 





In THE DOCTORS’ DILEMMAS, 
Louis Lasagna, M.D., examines his profession, from 
Hippocrates to Salk, describing its follies, fads, frauds, 
achievements. “This book has my awed admiration. 
I am sure it will lead to a great deal of discussion — 

a very good thing indeed.” — Dr. Henry K. BEECHER, 
Harvard Medical School. $4.95 





In MADAME LETIZIA: A PORTRAIT or NAPOLEON’S 
Motuer, “Monica Stirling’s talents are brilliantly 
displayed. Here, for once, Letizia Ramolino Bonaparte is 
accorded the understanding and tribute her memory | 
deserves.” — N. Y. Times Book Review. Illustrated. $5.00 


THE FABRIC OF THE HEAVENS: 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF ASTRONOMY AND DYNAMICS by Stephen 
Toulmin and June Goodfield is “a dashing and brilliant 
book. ... The authors have a splendid gift of communicating intellectual 
excitement.” — C: P. Snow. Illustrated. $5.00 


The New, Revised, 1962 Edition of John Gunther’s 
INSIDE EUROPE TODAY brings thoroughly 

up to date the great best seller first 

published in July, 1961. The new edition, 

revised and reset from beginning to- 
end, deals with all major events that 
have occurred in the interim — among 
them, Common Market negotiations 
and the building of the 
Berlin Wall. $5.95- 
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: NEW HARPER FICTION 
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Aldous Huxley’s ISLAND is as provocative as it is 
fascinating. In it the author of Brave New World reverses 
his field to create a no less advanced but very different 
community — an isolated earthly paradise 

menaced by avaricious neighbors. $5.00 


THE DEVIL’S RAINBOW by J. C. Furnas is a novel 
about Joseph Smith and the Mormons — a fine 
rough-and-tumble piece of Americana. “A latter-day 
Huck Finn telling an unvarnished tale of the 
Latter-Day Saints ... An informing and amusing book.” 

— WALTER HavicHurstT. $4.95 


In THE ROAD FROM THE MONUMENT, 

Storm Jameson tells the story of Gregory Mott, risen 

to notable heights by hard work and charm, whom a casual 
act of lust flings back to his beginnings. The author 

of Last Score and The Hidden River is here at her 
astringent, comprehending best. $4.50 


Joyce Cary’s THE AFRICAN WITCH is a major work of a major 
artist. The witch is Elizabeth, a Nigerian ju-ju priestess whose 
brother has been Oxford-educated. The innocent presence of an 
Englishwoman explodes a war in which the women under Elizabeth 
take part . . . bringing Cary’s most exciting novel to its stunning 
climax. Coming April 11. $3.95 


Seldom have men at war been seen with such reality, 
cumulative force and haunting detail as in 
THE LAST CAMPAIGN by Glen Ross. 
The men here are members of a 
machine gun squad in Korea. 
Their experiences, endured 

with humor and a courage they 
never considered, make a 
powerful story, and a moving 
one. Coming April 11. $5.95 
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Does your child know why 
a flower pot has a hole 
in the bottom? (Do you?) 





The Book of Knowledge 
has the answer! 


All the answers! Not dull, dry statis- 
tical answers, but bright, lively, inter- 
esting facts about the whole bursting 
wonder of life — science, art, litera- 
ture, history, geography, how to make 
and do things. Your child reads on and 
on... not because he has to, but be- 
cause he wants to! Each sparkling 
subject becomes a link of information 
in an endless chain of knowledge. Best 
of all, he learns without even knowing 
he is learning. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF. SEND FOR THE FREE 
“MINIATURE” BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


This free 24 page full color booklet 
contains actual pages of science, his- 
tory, art, stories, quizzes, things to 
make and do and other informative 
and entertaining features taken di- 
rectly from The Book of Knowledge 
itself. Give it to your child and see 
how eagerly he reads it. Send for it 
today. It’s free and it’s wonderful! 


THE BOOK OF 
KNOW LEDGE 


opens the door to success 
et Set eee ee Se See 
I FREE 24 PAGE FULL COLOR BOOKLET 1 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
The Grolier Society Inc. 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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the year 1923. Nowadays, historical 
novels more often than not suggest 
ponderous pachyderms stuffed with 
cotton wool. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from Mr. Hughes’s spare and 
agile style, from the rapidity with 
which he can shift his camera to catch 
whole galleries of characters, or from 
the kind of cinema suspense with 
which he can keep us on the edge of 
our chairs toward the end. All the 
same, his opening pages, vivid as a 
footprint on wet grass, lead us to 
expect only a poetic and intimate 
study of English country life, with its 
squires, servants, and tenants. But 
when Augustine, uncomfortable at 
the ferocity of his Welsh neighbors, 
flees abroad, this intimate poetry of 
rural England gives way to the 
Gothic panorama of Germany in the 
twenties, including a detailed histori- 
cal narrative of Hitler’s abortive 
beer-hall Putsch in 1923. 

At this point the novel seems to 
split right down the middle. Ab- 
stractly, of course, we know the 
general theme that is supposed to 
unite the two halves: though the 
past has irremediably vanished, no- 
body is yet aware that this has hap- 
pened, and both in Germany and 
England the post-war world is being 
built out of pre-war people. But 
how, concretely, these two parts of 
the animal are going to rejoin each 
other in the living flesh of the story, 
Mr. Hughes will have to show us in 
the novels that follow. If he does 
bring it off, The Human Predicament 
is bound to be one of the major 
works of the sixties. 


LONG JOURNEY INWARD 


Would you like a tried-and-true 
recipe for novel or play? Take as- 
sorted characters and throw them 
together on a small steamer (that 
way they are bound to rub against 
each other) outward bound for 
some exotic port, and then watch the 
sparks fly. Suppose, now, that each 
of the characters is on the brink of 
some very dramatic discovery about 
himself or some drastic change in his 
way of life; and suppose, further, 
that the ship is headed toward Crete, 
with its mysterious labyrinth that is 
even supposed to harbor a Minotaur. 
The long voyage out then becomes 
the long voyage inward to the self. 
There, my friends, you have it: an 
adventure story and depth psychol- 
ogy all rolled together! 

This summary of LAWRENCE Dur- 
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A new edition of the great classic 
... With 96 pages of magnificent new 
photographs. 


Fourth Edition, revised by 
W. S. Maguinness and H. H. Scullard 


THE GRANDEUR THAT Was RoME is a 
classic. It has been in continuous de- 
mand for fifty years...has run through 
three editions and numerous printings. 
Now, at last, here, is a new, up-to-date 
edition, revised by two outstanding 
authorities in the field. 

_ There are few single-volume works— 
in any language—that treat the subject 
as completely as this famous book. 
While dealing at length with the politi- 
cal, administrative and economic affairs 
of Rome, it also devotes a large amount 
of space to art, literature, philosophy 
and religion. Humanity and the progress 
of civilization are the main themes... 
punctuated by lighter touches and sharp 
wit that make delightful reading. 

The new edition also contains 96 pages 
of completely new illustrations, which 
make use of the best of modern photo- 
graphs, including recent archaeological 
discoveries of vital interest and impor- 
tance. Its value as a reference is increased 
with a complete chronological summary 
of events and bibliography by subject 


and an index. At All Bookstores $8.50 
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5 ly one indis- 
Sz le ingredient: the author’s 
iperior literary gifts, which can 
ake an unfinished Pa into some- 






i © denticant ion any nearly eee 
_ ho-strings-hanging novel of a second- 
"On rater. 

The Dark Labyrinth was written in | 
», but Mr. Durrell put it aside in 
-order that he might devote time to | 
_ his now famous Alexandria Quartet. 
- Apparently, he wanted to elaborate 
Sr “more _ systematically certain ideas | 
that had just begun to sprout in this | 
ok. The philosophical superstruc- | 
ture of the Quartet has always | 
seemed. to me somewhat top- -heavy, | 
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ugh i ‘is ihe ae ‘alin 
. Durrell, the ac- 
ad anaren of yarns. And, 
wonderful Mediter- 
ere, clear and Gre- 
$ ile the Quartet was 
oe d Levantine. ‘I find travel 
po sters altogether handsome and 

eee and Mr. Durrell, it seems 
= to me, writes just about the best 
7 oa | paser going. 


HOLLYWOOD AND VIN A 





Utopias a are ‘not. very promising 
-subjects for novels. We may quarrel 
with this world, distort itin fantasy, 
or caricature it in satire, but when 
roject another world alto- 
“ge nd make it wholly ideal, 
- then our poor earthbound imagina- 
tion falters and drops back on this, 
our. poor best of all possible worlds 
because it is our only one. 

Premonitions of this kind might 
_ have visited ALpous Huxiry while 
he was. writing tsitanp (Harper, 
$4, 00), a novel about a South Seas 

utopia, because he abandons the 

novelist’ s task for three quarters of 

_. the book in order to operate as a 
E simple propagandist of ideas. 

In Brave New World Mr. Huxley 
satirized the ghastly future when 
ee technology will have reduced human- 
_ kind to a race of oy robots. Now, 
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The swi ift flight of”. 
man’s mind e: at its best 


Essays for the Left. | Jand 


by Jerome S. Bruner 


The left hand represents the powers of intii- oe 
tion, feeling, and spontaneity. With wit, imag- ff 
ination, and deep sympathy for the human ase 
condition, the author speaks to that part of man’s mind not 
wholly satisfied by the right-handed virtues of order and 1 a. 
tionality in chapters ranging provocatively from The 

\ tions of a Art as dent Iode 
















Fate a the Possible. 
A BELKNAP PRESS BOOK. 


What shall we teach andt to wł at vend? 
By the same author a ae 


THE PROCESS OF EDUC A "ION 
In its 4th printing —“already ranks as one of the mob. 
important works on education. "For tune ae $2. 15 








Four superb volumes of the work 
that has received acclaim from — 
The President of the United States 


“I congratulate all those gentlemen who have labor ed so. olong — 
to produce these volumes ... I congratulate us all in being part ` 
of the legacy which Pr esident John Adams left us.” | k 
—JOHN | F. KENNEDY ee 
and from The Press- i 
SATURDAY REVIEW — “No praise can be too high for this work.” 9 2 i. 
N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE — “Magnificent project. Ae ai a 


N. Y. TIMES BOOK REVIEW — “Superb volumes sé these leaves oo 
of a statesman’s life.” on 


The Adams Papers 
Diary and Autobiography of John Adams 


VOLUMES 1-4 


L. H. BUTTERFIELD, Editor a 
Leonard C. Faber and Wendell D. Garrett, Assistant Editors pe 


Winner of the Carey-Thomas Award for the best example of 
creative publishing in 1961. 


A Belknap Press Publication The four volume set, $30.00 






At all booksellers HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS Cambridge 38, Mass. 







with a trial subscription 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR—the 
Jeading general quarterly—features per- 
ceptive, informative articles on topics 
anging from science to music, from 
literature to politics, Take advantage of 
ie Opportunity to receive a free copy of 
giant 184-page spring issue by enter- 
your subscription now. 















ACQUES BARZUN 
< argues for capital punishment 
- RICHARD ROVERE 
“~~ considers the Eisenhower years 


ARTHUR GANZ 
© appraises Tennessee Williams 


BENJAMIN DeMOTT 
© discusses the war over the mathe- 
= matics reforms 

WALTER KERR 
explores the difference between what 
Americans say and feel about sex 


RANDALL JARRELL 
~~ takes a new look at Rudyard Kipling 











Tou will also find Joseph Wood Krutch’s 
regular column on men and mankind; 


Enfer your bior. now and receive your 
FREE copy of the spring issue immediately. 


! > American Scholar Dept. Vs 


8 Q Street, N.W. Washington 9, D. C, 


<Please send me the Spring 1962 issue without 
I harge and enter my subscription for the term 






OY year $2 0] 1 year $4 (9 2 years $7 


l T 3 years $90 payment enclosed Q please bill 
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these nondualistic benefits but are 
also one hundred percent adjusted 
sexually, and spiritually at peace ina 
religion compounded of Buddhism, 
Vedanta, Tantrism, Taoism, and 
whatever else Mr. Huxley can an- 
thologize from the Orient. 

But Brave New World turned up- 
side down is Brave New World still. 
The Palanese, without conflicts or 
tensions, are as humanly insipid as 
the denizens of a world ruled by 
mass production. Inevitably, they 
drift into the same scientific-sounding 
alphabetese: MACs—~ Mutual Adop- 
tion Clubs to supplant the family; 
DF and Al-——Deep Freeze and 
Artificial Insemination, by means of 
which Palanese women can have 
babies by their great men long dead. 
One mother gushes about her well- 
planned offspring in purest scientese: 
“My baby at least will be a lot more 
endomorphic and viscerotonic than 
his brothers.” 

How could Mr. Huxley have per- 
petrated so fatuous a tale? His 
novels, to be sure, always tended to 
the abstract and cerebral, but they 
were brought back to life by the 
biting edge of satire. Now, satire 
gone, the novelist’s sharpness of per- 
ception seems also to have evapo- 
rated into some bland transcendental 
haze. On the other hand, there is 
the outside chance that he may have 
meant this whole thing as a satire on 
his own most cherished ideas. 


CHRISTOPHER IsHERWOOD, who has 
played the same Yoga circuit in 
and around Hollywood as Mr. Hux- 
ley, seems to have reacted to his 
contact with Oriental religion in a 
very different way; the exposure has 
exacerbated the novelist’s vision of 
human personality as a complex, 
prickly, and perverse fact not to be 
conjured away by any transcenden- 
tal formula. 

DOWN THERE ON 4 Visit (Simon 
and Schuster, $4.75) is Mr. Isher- 
wood’s best work of fiction since The 
Berlin Stortes, back in the 1930s. For 
robust realism this book cannot 
match the earlier stories, but the au- 
thor has gained in depth, reflective- 
ness, and compassion. Compared to 
the thick impasto of The Berlin Sto- 
ries, the present book rather resem- 
bles a subtly felt and carefully 
thought-out line drawing. 


“Perhaps Mr. Isherwood’s material 


island of Pa — “bat why should | it, ä 
have to be in the South Seas? — 
where the natives not only enjoy 
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brilliant historical 


novels I have come 
across for years.” 


-Peter Green, DAILY TELEGRAPH 


The story of a utopian dreamer and the 
community he tried to establish in the t- 
multous aftermath of Cromwell's revolution. 


COMRADE JACOB 


A novel by DAVID CAUTE, ATN 
author of At Fever Pitch Kame 
$3.75, PANTHEON AU 
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VOLUME IV 

A Yearbook of Judaeg- 
Christian Studies 

aji Edited by i 

JOHN M. OESTERREICHER 


The Bridge is devoted to an ecumenical vision 
of the Christian-Jewish relationship. Volume IV 
of ue series inquires into various aspects of 
the love of God in the two traditions. The Old 
and New Testaments, the Christian mystics, rab- 
binical literature, recent writings and con- 
temporary events are examined by authors from 
many lands. 


$4.50, now at your bookstore PANTHEON 
“A literary 
achievement 
of the 
highest: 
N aer 















"Prodigal 
Rake . 


Memoirs of William. Hickey 
Edited by Peter Quennell 


Here—out- Boswell- -ing Boswell and > 
sketching the age more riotously than 
Hogarth—a onetime unscrupulous amor- 
ist, 18th-century attorney, and hard liver 
looks back over all the days of his pro- 
fligacy. Sixty-ish and spurred by bore- 
dom, “Hickey recalls totally and with a- 
marvelously abandoned pen all the 
seapegrace activities, seductions, adven- | 
tures and loves that were his life against. 
a brilliant backdrop teeming with chare 
acters—-the English social world of 
George III. Illustrated. $6.50 


“A literary. achievement of the highest 
order . . . it rivals in sheer lust for life 
Boswell’s London Journal.” 

—Saturday Review” 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
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ones gi the ‘lobe. But there is no 
- sensationalism in the treatment of 
~ this subject matter; Mr. Isherwood 
= is. concerned with the souls of his 

people, and their sexual abnormality 
© is treated only as a manifestation of 
a universal human loneliness and 
_ despair. 





_ SAVING SALT | 


a Ww ar, Clemenceau remarked, is too 
aiios a matter to be left to gen- 
= erals. By the same token, psychol- 
-ogy concerns all of us so deeply 
that. cannot leave it entirely in 
| of the psychologists. Em- 
oldened by this conviction, GERALD 
-> SYKES, distinguished critic and novel- 
| ist, has dar ed to venture into a field 
5 the fratricidal > ‘war among the 
ofess s is notorious, and he has 
| et med. from this foray with a 
-masterly condensation of the psycho- 
- analytic schools of our time, THE 
C HIDDEN REMNANT (Harper, $4.00). 

<0 Mr. Sykes’s writing is brilliant, 
and his talent for condensation, ex- 
- traordinary. To condense intelli- 
: gently requires the insight that can 
= put the psychologist together with 
-his theory and re-create both imag- 
| inatively No doubt, Mr. Sykes’s in- 
e will nettle. some of the sec- 





















"Freud, ‘Jung, “Adler, a others — 
-iñ dialogue with each other. The 
truth about the human soul is wide 
and deep enough to embrace the 
differing points of view of all the 
contending schools. 
But, more than an expositor, Mr. 
Sykes is a lay preacher writing an 
urgent. tract for the times to point out 
how in crucial areas of our life 
today —- art, politics, and the uses 
of science — self-knowledge might 
mean salvation while its absence 
must mean disaster. Like Richard 
Hughes, Mr. Sykes believes that 
this: century has embarked upon a 
unique adventure in self-knowledge 
-from which there can be no drawing 






k persons. ee on the 
amorphous mass of modern Society 
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nner “because -pmm 


People in book publishing, like 
their confreres in the world of the 
theatre, are by 
Something of the passion that leads 
them, to back a new book, or a new 
pilay, leads them on 
to predictions of 
critical glory for 
their newly-read. 
Out on the limb 


they go, happily te be joined in 





proper time by the reviewers. One 
winged phrase by the big-name, big- 
space aficionado can launch a thou. 
sand sales and cheer an author on 
to his next triumph — to say nothing 
of sustaining the publishers in their 
Delphic frenzy. 

Phrases, for example, like these: “A 
brilliantly told story about two sis- 
ters, the emotions that bring them 
together and the ideas that force 
them apart... remarkably subtle 


«os the mastery of technique here is 


f 


? 


just about absolute.” 





(Charles Poore, writ- 
ing in The New York 
Times about CAS. 
SANDRA AT THE: 
WEDDING by Dorethy Baker) 

“Nothing comparable has been 
attempted before . . . intensely in. 
teresting, readable and rewarding.” 
(William G. Pollard, Executive Di. 
rector of the Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies, praises Robert 
Batchelder’s THE IRREVERSIBLE 
DECISION in The New York Times 
Book Review.) “es the first 
nevel speaking for 
multitudes unable 
today to find identi- 


fication in the pres- 





ent circumstances of 
America... a first-hand novel by a 
“ said Nelson Algren 
of Claney Sigal’s GOING AWAY, 
in The New York Times Book Re- 
“ ,.. told by the Earl of 


Birkenhead with vividness and schol- 


first-rate writer, 


view. 


arly impartiality, “The Prof’ and his 
Prime Minister are characters pic- 


tured in each dimension and as large 


as life.” 


nature arboreal. 







e. -tiser ie 


(This from Lewis Strauss, a 



























former Chairman of the Atomie En p7 
ergy Commission and former Sere: 
tary of Commerce, about THE 
PROFESSOR AND THE PRIME. 
MINISTER by The Earl - 
Birkenhead) war es Nah it 

a masterpiece of suecinetness an 
plain, clear talk about things tha s 
really matter, not only i 
science, but in a fue | 
ture that is likely. tO cd 
surprise everybody,” i. 
says Guy Murchie. of . 
John Rader Plat’ ss : 
THE EXC ITEMENT OF S 


“yee very wise and beautiful, : 





not only about her. own life, but in: 
its evocation of houses and manne 
and ways of. living: which have al 
but disappeared. oe (Katherine Gaus: - 
Jackson, reviewing Evelyn Ames’: 
a OF THE HOUSE in- 
Harper’s) “A likely companion 
piece in the continuum... Wendt 4 
writes for all whe want an overall a 
perspective and his book is an a 
wi th o ut 


thropological ‘muse unt 


walls, ” was Virginia Kirkus’ pre 
publication limb-balancing for IT : 
BEGAN IN BABEL by Herbert 
Wendt. “ ... this dispassionate, | 
scholarly and emi 
nently readable run 
down on a specific 


and powerfal | cams -5 





paign against reality 





js Teyealing d in the- Tighe of antler 


pines OF THE 
Leacur, 1934-19: | 
Owing to the exigencies of magazine 

deadlines, there can be no report — 
from the critics on | 
DEVIL WATER by 
Anya Seton — only 


a unanimous seram- 





ble by her publishers - 
for the big superlative at the end of 
the prediction limb — this is her best, 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Publishers 
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You should be reading 


THE REPORTER 


and now is the best time to start, 
with this special ane half- 
price offer: 


-onty $2. 50 ror 20 issues 


Because if you are a “why?” 
person... 


You look for the reasons why 
-behind the headlines — search 
-for the background information 
-that makes sense of the news. 
_ Your need to know is not sat- 
isfied by the usual sources. 


In THE REPORTER, you'll find the 
“reasons why” for most of your 
uestions. Whatever the important 
news may be in the next 40 weeks, 
you'll get it in full and in time. 


For consistently answering all the 
“why’s” of complex issues at home 
and abroad, THE REPORTER has 
already won 21 major journalism 
awards ... built a circulation of 
170,000 among the best-informed 
men and women in America. Now 
you. can see for yourself what a 
remarkable difference ve THE 
EPORTER makes for . 


` LESS THAN A PENNY A DAY 

© That’s all you pay for 20 issues 
(40 weeks) of THE REPORTER with 
this special $2.50 offer. To start 
your half-price subscription to 
-THE REPORTER with the very next 
issue, just fill out and mail the 
oo oupon. 

~ Only $2. 50 for 20 issues (40 weeks) 


THE REPORTER, Dept. A __ 
660 Madison. Avenue, N.Y, 21, N.Y. 


- Please enter my half-price subscription to 
- The Reporter for 20 issues (40 weeks}, 


["] Please bill me 





{[} Payment enclosed 
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risks of ‘self-knowledge. Only this 
remnant — not our arms, not our 
technology, not even our splendid in- 
stitutions — will be able to save a 
foundering civilization. 


TWO STRICKEN BY THE MUSE 


Are artists condemned to be more 
unhappy than less sensitive folk? 
There is a tradition of the suffering 
poet in classical antiquity. But only 
in modern times has the figure of the 
writer, 


neurosis, become so potent a figure | 


in our culture. 
Perhaps no two more powerful 


cases in point could be cited than | 
Scott Fitzgerald and Eugene O’ Neill. | 
It is an interesting coincidence that | 
noteworthy biographies of these two | 
writers should appear at the same | 
SCOTT FITZGERALD, by AN- | 


time: 
DREW TurNBULL (Scribner’s, $5.95), 


and o’NEILL, by ARTHUR and BAR- | 


BARA Gers (Harper, $12.50). Any- 
body who wants ammunition for the 
debate on art and neurosis will find 
plenty of it in these books. 

Biographers can become absorbed 
by the styles as well as the lives of 
their subjects. The biography by 
Mr. and Mrs. Gelb is comprehen- 
sive rather than selective and runs 
to the enormous lengths of O'Neill 
himself — almost a thousand pages. 
Yet, wonderful to say, the book 
does not drag. Without any pre- 
tense at literary polish, the Gelbs 
have presented plainly and directly 
the facts of O’Neill’s life, unearthed 
by their patient and laborious dig- 
ging for the last five years; and 
the facts about this baffling per- 
sonality are enough by themselves 
to carry our interest. 

Mr. Turnbull has the advantage 
of having been at his book much 
longer — from the age of eleven, he 
tells us in the foreword, when he 
first came to know Fitzgerald as 
a neighbor in Maryland. Here, un- 
mistakably, is first-rate biography 
which displaces every work before 
it, including the earnest and admira- 
ble pioneering effort of Arthur Mi- 
zener a decade ago. Mr. Turnbull 
renders vividly the many people in 
Fitzgerald’s life; and, most impor- 
tant of all, he re-creates in human 
and poignant terms Fitzgerald’s 
_tragic relationship with his wife, 
Zelda, which has been pictured so 
often as merely clinical and weird. 

Anart fram the fact that thev were 
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France’s Sian aly 3 ae 
“Elected Prince of Gaitronemes” 
the perfected pleasures of 
cuisine des provinces 
now adapted for 
American kitchens 


Traditional 
Recipes of © 
the Provinces 
of France 
A guide to Cooking, Wine & Travel, 


superbly illustrated in color and black- 
and-white; edited by Edward Lavin. 


$12.95 DOUBLEDAY 
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America’s foremost Journal of 
thought and opinion, DAVDA- 
LUS is a forum in which eminent 
writers here and abroad explore 
major topics of contemporary | 
significance. The Spring 1962 is- |] 
sue, Science and Technology in | 
Contemporary Society, includes || 
articles by Aldous. Huxley, Sir i] 
Eric Ashby, Raymond Aron, Gor- P| 
/ don S. Brown, Gerald Holton, F 
Lawrence S. Kubie, and Robert Te 
S. Morison. | 


Subscribe now! 


DAEDALUS, the quarterly Journal: of ihe - 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences: _. 
280 Newton Street, ‘Brookline. Station, 
Boston 46, Massachusetts, | p 
C] Enter my subscription to D DAL Us. 
Ga with ee new issue: 0] 1 yr. 
ft Send dals Sprink. 1962 joi a $1.50. 
O Payment herewith rm Bill me. 
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Irish, geniuses, drunks, and at various 
times reformed drunks, great suc- 
cesses at times, and at other times 
flops, and that they both led per- 
fectly miserable lives, there is abso- 
lutely no resemblance between Fitz- 
gerald and O’Neill. O’Neill was 
black Irish, brooding and solitary; 
Fitzgerald, the flamboyant Irish, 
captivating and reckless, impatient 
to transform every moment into the 
occasion for some lavish and roman- 
tic gesture. Of the two, Fitzgerald’s 
life was the more tragic, since the 
range and subtlety of his literary 
talent, which we have learned to ap- 
preciate more since his death, was 
never completely realized in his 
work. O/’Neill, despite enormous 
suffering, probably did get the most 
out of his very powerful but grace- 
less talent. 

In a human sense, however, Fitz- 
gerald is understandable, while 
O’Neill remains a bleak and im- 
penetrable mystery. What really did 
ail the man? His family background 
was bad, but there have been worse. 
Some disease of the imagination, 
crazily fixed upon the house of 
Atreus, projected its poison upon the 
past of the parents and the future 
of his own children. And this spir- 
itual mystery is curiously matched 
by the physical mystery of the dis- 
ease that afflicted him with spastic 
paralysis during the last years of his 
life. An autopsy, performed at his 
wife’s request, disclosed that the dis- 
ease was unclassifiable and without 
diagnosis. 


THE MISERY OF SUCCESS 


WILLIAM Saroyan has been so in 
the habit of getting in front of his 
characters and talking for himself 
that it seems rather strange that he 
should have felt a need to write an 
autobiography at all; but he has 
done sO in HERE COMES THERE GOES 
YOU KNOW wHo (Simon and Schus- 
ter, $5.95), which tells what a hard 
life he has had since he became rich 
and famous. 

Twenty-five years ago, when Mr. 
Saroyan appeared on the scene with 
some wonderfully spontaneous short 
stories, he was careful to inform the 
public on as many occasions as pos- 
sible that he, the author, was a 
genius. He has not become any 
more modest over the years. “I am 
great and proud to be great,” he 
confesses in the present book. But 
what could pass in a young man in 





A robust 
account of English 
seamen and ships 


A 


Naval 
History of 
England 


Volume I: 


The Formative Centuries 


Here is the kind of historical 
account that makes a rainy vaca- 
‘tion fun. GEOFFREY Marcus has 
written the sea-washed story of 
the men and ships of the English 
Navy from the tough, tubby 
“cogs” of Chaucer’s day to the 
ship-of-the-line that Nelson 
knew. In a delightfully readable 
book that will be a standard 
reference for years to come, he 
describes. the growth of British 
naval might from the early 
coastal trade, through the strug- 
gle with the mighty Hanseatic 
League, to the glory of the 
English Navy in the eighteenth 
century. Illustrated with eighteen 
maps. $12.50 at all bookstores, 


Atlantic-Little, Brown 
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You 
can en- 
joy a rich, 
rewarding 
summer under 
the California sun. 

Study for credit with 
a renowned faculty. Stimu lating 
courses in all fields. 6 and 8 Wweek sessions. 
Four campuses: Berkeley, Davis, Los Angeles, 
Santa Barbara. Each area has unique scenic 
and cultural attractions. Yet all are within easy 
distance of ocean and mountains. Write today 
for complete details. Specify the campus in 
which you are most interested. Address: Desk B, 
Office of the Dean of Educational Relations, 
University Hall, Berkeley 4, California. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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supplied. All subjects, all languages. Also Gene- 





alogies and Family and Town Histories. Incom- 
plete sets completed. All magazine back num- 
bers supplied. Send us your list of wants. No 
obligation. We report quickly at lowest prices. 
(We also supply all current books at retail store prices 
— postpaid, as well as all books reviewed, advertised or 
listed in this issue of The Atlantic Monthly.) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 West 48th Street, Dept. A, New York 36, N. Y. 


N.B. We also BUY hooks and magazines Please list 


The whole flamboyant 
tragic life captured 
as never before 


by Andrew Turnbull 


A matchless portrait of a 
great American writer, 
who was also an extraor- 
dinarily appealing human 
being. “It tells the story 
straight, more clearly than 
it has ever been told, and 
... brings into relief the 
core of Fitzgerald’s com- 
plex nature.” — CLIFTON 

FADIMAN, Holiday 


$5.95 at all bookstores 
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Seance 


EXECUTIVES 


LANGUAGE COURSE 


You can learn Russian, 
German, French, Span- 
ish, almost overnight, 
right at home! 





Busy executives can’t take years or even months. 
to learn a new language. With Linguaphone’s 
Conversational Method you speak the first day 
. use your new language immediately. In 
your spare time, at home! Native teachers on 
life-like recordings plus scientific short-cuts. 


Free Trial! 34 Languages. Send Coupon Today. 
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JOINz4 VERVE! 


BEST SELLER 


The compelling drama of 
August, 1914: 31 days that 
changed the world. 





“SPLENDID new York Times 


“A splendid, glittering performance, one 
of the finest works of history written in 
recent years.” ORVILLE PRESCOTT 


“CRACKLING new York Post 


“So good—crackling, witty, compassionate, 
brooding—that the Pulitzer Committee 
ought to call a special meeting to discard 
its silly rule which limits the history prize 
to themes of American history.” 

MAX LERNER 


“DRAMATIC rime Magazine 


“A detailed and dramatic account of the 
fateful first month of World War I: a set 
piece every actor in it had rehearsed for 
years and managed to turn into a sham- 
bles nevertheless.” 


“ANSPIRING—new vork Times Book 


Review 


“i have been unable to put this book down 
„Barbara W. Tuchman writes brilliantly 
and inspiringly.” CYRIL FALLS 


“EXCITING — washington Post 


“Brilliant narrative...exciting...clear, im- 
partial, and convincing...an excellent job.” 


BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT 


“EXTRAORDINARY v. v. neraia 


Tribune 


“An extraordinarily good book—matching 
in color and lucidity, in broadness of scope 
and intensity of concentration on mean- 
ingful detail, the writings of C. V. Wedg- 
wood on the English Civil War and those 
of Bruce Catton on our own.” 

MAURICE DOLBIER 
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his twenties hardly comes well from a 
man in his fifties. 

Yet, the book does come alive with 
flashes of the old Saroyan gusto 
and charm. Mr. Saroyan’s theme — 
the hollowness of the American suc- 
cess story — may be hackneyed, and 
the attitudes he strikes often verge 
on breast-beating exhibitionism; but 
somehow he cannot altogether bury 
the writer beneath this troubled 
confession. Here and there the book 
lights up with moments of wonder 
and life that recall the Saroyan of 
the stories and plays. 


FIRST SHOOTS OF TALENT 


A young Southerner, REYNOLDS 
Pricr, has written an exceptionally 
fine first novel, A LONG AND HAPPY LIFE 
(Atheneum, $3.95), and, all told, 
Mr. Price looks like one of the most 
promising talents to have emerged 
for some time. 

Mr. Price’s opening did put me off; 
the writing seemed lush, and I feared 
that this might turn into a light 
trifle of Southern sweet talk and 
honeysuckle. But very quickly it 
became clear that this was no 
purveyor of gossamer sensibility but 
a very sure and adult writer with 
a firm grip upon his materials. 

These materials are very modest. 
Mr. Price’s people are simple rural 
folk in North Carolina, and his plot 
is slight: the seduction of a young 
girl by her young man, his return to 
discover she is pregnant, his proposal 
of marriage, and her acceptance. 
But this slight thread of plot is so 
interwoven with all the textures of 
family life, and Mr. Price’s feeling 
for the girl and what passes in her 
mind is so sure, that by the time we 
have finished the book we have been 
involved in those major matters of 
life, death, and the dawning ot 
truth upon the human mind that 
have always been the substance of 
great fiction. 

The book moves toward its close at 
a beautiful pace. And the ending 
itself — the girl, about to have her 
young man at last, sees her future 
life with him suddenly deflated and 
common, and yet she must go for- 
ward to that future — is a wonder- 
fully sustained portrayal of a delicate 
shift in perspectives that can 
stand comparison with Joyce’s “The 
Dead.” Romance has been punc- 
tured, but what remains, though 


more troubled, is more human and 
MAVINS. 
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Soon you will know 
the answer to 
the best-kept literary 
secret in years 


VLADIMIR NABOKOV’S 


The first novel he has written 
since the publication of 


LOLITA 


Coming May 28th * $5.00 * PUTNAM 


THE AGE OF CHIVALRY 
FLOURISHES AT 


the G OTHAM 


One of New York’s distinguished 
hotels ... where service, courtesy, 
thoughtfulness, respect and desire 
to please will make your stay 
happy and memorable. ' 


CIrcle 7-2200 


the GOTHAM 
5th AVE. AT 55th ST., N.Y. 28 


SLEEP 


SHUT OUT DISTURBING NOISES! 
Fee wws* Anti-Noise 
EAR STOPPLES 


Easy to use, comfortable. Rec- 
ommended by doctors. Used by 
thousands for 35 years! 


Trial box.of 1 pr. 40¢ ppd. 











Now 
Enjoy 
Restful 






















SHUT OUT DISTURBING LIGHT! 
FLENTS* LIGHT SHIELDS | 


Sleep soundly. Nap anytime, 

anywhere. Soft satin padding 

for snug fit and comfort. 
Black sateen, $1.50 ppd. 


At Drug or Dept. stores — or send check or M.O. to: 


FLENTS PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Dept. N 
103 Park Avenue, New. York 17, N. Y. 
*TM 





You name it—we find it! 


Out-of-print books at lowest prices! Fast service. Send 
your wants—no obligation. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKFINDERS 
Box 3003.A Beverly Hills, Calif. 





SOCIALIST BOOKS. Catalog & Litera- 
ture FREE. New York Labor News Co., 
Dent. 0. 61 Cliff Street. New York 38. N. Y. 










POTPOURRI 
l : ‘ae PHOEBE ADAMS 


eo. Leonarn R. PALMER, professor of 
i comparative philology in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, has set off, in 
© MYCENAEANS AND MINOANS (Knopf, 
$6.00), a sober, courteous, scholarly 
~~ petard designed to hoist a good deal 
of the Aegean prehistory established 
by Sir Arthur Evans right into 
Limbo. Working from the recently 
< deciphered Linear B script and the 
< excavations at Pylos, Professor 
nA Palmer concludes that Evans’ Cretan 
< time scheme was wrong by several 
a centuries and that, consequently, his | 
assumptions. about the political his- | 
, and relationship of Crete and 
the mainland were inaccurate. The 
book requires of a reader intense in- 
‘terest in prehistoric Greece and a 
moderate knowledge of the archae- 
history. of the region. 
REE (Mill-Morrow, $3.95) 
, -STEWART is an adventure 
© story of the orthodox damsel-in- 
distress type with a bit of Ruritanian 
< masquerade thrown in to boot. So 
- many people have spoken so well of 
Miss Stewart that I may have been 
led: to expect too much of this book. 
a, The. author has a neat touch with 
: errings and cambric-tea ro- 
ce, b I would not count her as 
cat to the laurels of Ngaio 





















ae BOY ; (H arper, $3.95) 
iller, by ARTHUR CALDER- 
RSHALL, who seems to be follow- 
ing. T | aa of the Screw but is actu- 
ally. taking a bearing on Dracula. 
Readers who cannot tolerate objec- 
tive ghosts had better avoid The 
-Scarlet Boy, which is nevertheless a 
= very good piece of work within its 
genre. 
A, MARSHALL’S NIGHT DROP 
c-Little, Brown, $6.50) re- 
ts the American airborne 
on of Normandy in 1944, fol- 
ing the fighting through from 
x T 'uesday to Sunday. Brigadier Gen- 
eral Marshall was official combat 
istori; of the action, and the in- 
that he laboriously col- 
men. who survived it 
eto other writers. 
7 itself to os 
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Many people are risking their eternal 
salvation on a “religion” of their own... 
which is actually no religion ar all. 


“Oh, I believe in God,” they say, “but 
I don’t go to church. I’m just not the 
religious type.” 

Almost everybody, of course, believes 
that there is a God. Common sense tells 
us that this is so. But if we actually be- 
lieve there is a God, should not this same 
common sense tell us we must do some- 
thing about it? And how can we give 
expression to our belief in God if not 
through religion? 


Religion is simply the consequence of 
our realization of Who God is. It is our 
striving to be honest and consistent with 
this knowledge — to learn and fulfill our 
duties to our Creator. 


Catholics believe that God created us 
for a definite purpose... that He gave 
us the intelligence to recognize what that 
purpose is — and the means to fulfill it. 
It is through our religion that we give 
evidence of our desire to honor and 
serve God. It is through religion that we 
approach God in faith, repentance, love 


and gratitude, 


If you are living in the belief that you 
don’t need religion... that all you have 
to do is to believe in God and live a 
moral life... we urge you to ask yourself 
these questions — NOW: “Why am I 
living? Why did God create Me?” The 
most elementary common sense answer 
is that you are living because God 
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If you have been living withou 
deep religious convictions. . „it wi 
you to read a specially-prepared p 
phlet which we will send you in a pl 
wrapper, without cost or obligation 
and nobody will call on you. It discuss 
such questions as: Can the truri : 
Christianity be proved? Is it honest 
ignore religion? Is science, ethics 
education a substitute for the Chur 
Also. other topics that should concer 





ask for Pamphlet No. B-18. 


FREE—Mail Coupon Today __ 
SUPREME COUNCIL 

KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS | 
RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU. 
4422 Lindell Bivd., St. Louis B Mo: 


Piease send me Free Pamphlet entitled ° hs 
Belief In God Is Not Enough!" 
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Srrctiany’ young | 
aa rhistorian 


clair chatte ‘the events 
» leading up to Prohibition; 
the culture, society, and 
politics of the twenties; 
bootlegging and 
-erime; the fanatics 
and hell-fire orators | 
z William Jennings 
Bryan, Carrie Nation, and 
‘others — who flocked to 
the cause of the “drys.” 
Photographs and cartoons 
lluminate this lively ac- 
ount of the “noble ex- 
periment” that influenced 
the life of every American 
during this turbulent pe- 
‘riod, 





$7.95 at all bookstores 
1 Atlantic Monthly Press Book ; 
ITTLE, BROWN 










_ compassionate stories 
l or the sat — author 


Alfred Kazin, John - Updike, 
John Ciardi, Granville Hicks, 
and Tennessee Williams were 
among the distinguished crit- 
ies who hailed the extraordi- 
nary talents of Richard Yates 
© when his first novel, Revolu- 
_ tionary Road, was published. 
- In these eleven stories about 
- lonely, isolated people, he con- 
firms his achievement as an 
original and important Ameri- 
can writer, 
At all bookstores. $4.50 


Richard Yates 
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The crusading admiral 
makes a disturbing evaluation 
of our school system 


H. G. Rickover 


SWISS 
SCHOOLS 
AND OURS: 
Why 
Theirs Are Better 


The outspoken, dedicated Ad- 
miral whose theories about Amer- 
ican education always provoke 
thought, takes a first-hand look 
at education in a democratic Eu- 
ropean country. In this trenchant, 


‘no-holds-barred report, Admiral 


Rickover demonstrates why Swiss 
schools produce better educated 
citizens and how our schools could 
profit by adopting their methods. 
Sponsored by the “Council For 
Basic Education.” $3.95 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
LITTLE, BROWN 
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terrain must be constantly kept in 
mind and the men are identified by 
unit and’ location rather than by | 
character, but the astounding in- 
formation it contains, the tales: of 
courage, cowardice, confusion, and 
brilliant improvisation, make it worth — 
the effort involved. 

JAPANESE CERAMICS by Roy AN- 
DREW MILLER, HOKUSAI by RUSSELL © 
Connor, and SOTATSU by JUDITH and 
ÀRTHUR HART BURLING (Crown, 
$1.45) are the latest publications of 
the Art of the East Library series. 
These neat little paperbound books, 
printed in Japan, offer short, fact- 
jammed texts that are serviceable or, 
in the case of the eccentric and quo- 
table Hokusai, better, while the color 
reproductions of Sotatsu’s great 
screens, Hokusai’s prints, and a mil- 
lennium of pots are always adequate — 
and sometimes more than that. 

THE BULL FROM THE SEA (Pantheon, 
$4,95) is Mary RENAULT’S sequel to 
The King Must Die and follows the 
hero Theseus to his own end. Miss 
Renault’s work is somewhat related 
to the novels of Robert. Graves, with 
whom she shares. a preoccupation 
with the question of how the old 
Mediterranean mother goddess came 
to be superseded by a sky god. She 
is, however, altogether more roman- 
tic in her approach to the heroic 


| age, and it is possible to enjoy the — 


wild enterprises of her Theseus with- 
out bothering one’s head about com- 
parative religion, 

MY BROTHER, ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
(World, $4.95) by Leicester Hem- 
INGWAY is just what the title implies, 
a younger brother’s affectionate, re- 
spectful, exasperated account of his 
distinguished senior. I do not mean 
this as a denigration of Mr. Heming- 
way’s book. What he reports may 
not always be true in detail — it is. 
hard to believe in the verbatim ac- 
curacy of conversations recalled from 
1918 — but it has a general tone 
of family solidarity and sympathy 
that rings true. Mr. Hemingway 
concentrates on his own relations 
with Ernest. The rather stuffy fam- 
ily background of their childhood 


| is presented lightly, without rancor, 


and Hemingway’s final illness and 
suicide are described, as all his per- 
sonal affairs are described through- 
out the book, in restrained, flatly — 
factual terms. l 










Growing at the grass roots 


Look beyond the big cities, and you'll see America’s green thumb at work. New 
homes and businesses are cropping up in newly cultivated communities where the 
future is bright. €B® And these are the growth areas in 32 states served by Gen 
Tel. £a To meet the communications needs of America on the grow, Gen Tel is 
ceaselessly expanding and improving its facilities so that more and more people 


can communicate with one another. sa 
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General Telephone Operating Companies in 32 states » General Telephone & Electronics Laboratories + General Telephone & Electronics International 
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General Telephone Directory Co. » Automatic Electric * Leich Electric * Lenkurt Electric + Electronic Secretary Industries + Sylvania Electric including Argus Cameras 
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so often include Drambuie 


After dinner, have a dram of Drambuie, 


the cordial with the Scotch whisky base. 
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Atlantic Extra 


THE BITTER 30’s., ALFRED KAZIN 








ARE THE COLLEGES KILLING EDUCATION? 


by OSCAR HANDLIN 








Cassini gives a party 


and serves Vat 69, the light Scotch you'll recommend tomorrow. 


Here’s the one Scotch—appreciated and enjoyed the world over by people of taste. 
Serve it the next time the party’s important. One Scotch Stands Out...Vat 69. 


We made it in 1882 


We made it to work. And we made it to last. And 
it did. True, you shouted into the mouthpiece to 
make yourself heard, and you shushed the family 
so you in turn could hear. But, it was the best tele- 
phone in the world. 

That’s why — 80 years ago now — The American 
Bell Telephone Company acquired a major inter- 
est in the company that made it. They wanted to 
assure themselves of a source of telephones — and 
wire and cable and switchboards — that would not 
only work but work together. Common standards 
— and a common purpose shared by the people who 
made telephone equipment and those who operated 
it — would prove essential to the orderly develop- 
ment of the telephone. 

That’s why the Western Electric Company be- 
came a member of the Bell System team back in 


1882. And that’s why it continues as a member of 
the Bell System team today. 

There were 60,000 Bell telephones in the U. S. 
in 1882. There are 65 million now, linked to each 
other in this nation-wide network comprised of mil- 
lions upon millions of separate parts designed and 
made to work together without fail. 

And they do — because the people who design, 
make and operate Bell telephone equipment share 
acommon purpose. Through the years, Bell System 
teamwork, joining people with a shared responsi- 
bility for ever-better tele- 
phone service, has brought We S t ern 
Americans the best—and the 


most—communications any- E ] ec t TIC 
where. We work best be- 
cause we work together. 


Manufacturing and Supply 
Unit of the Bell System 
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521. MY LIFE IN COURT 
by LOUIS nizer. (Retail 
price $5.95} 

$5.95 } 


[The Rise and Fall MMMM | THE 
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{ the Third 


THE 


455. THE AGONY AND 
THE ECSTASY óy IRVING 
STONE. (Retail price 


THE TRIAL: SIMPLY BUY THREE ADDITIONAL BOOKS FROM THE CLUB WITHIN A YEAR 
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435. TO KILL A MOCKING- 
BIRD dy HARPER LER, {Re 
tail price $3.95) 


| FROM THE SEA 


431. THE RISE AND FALL 
OF THE THIRD REICH $y THE SEA fy MARY RE- HONOR $y AL DEWLEN 
WILLIAM L, SHIRER, {Retail NAULT, {Retail price (Retail price $4.95} 

price $10) $4.95) 


E GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING FAMILY 


T PURPOSE of this suggested 
trial membership is to demon- 
strate two things by your own ex- 
perience; first, that you can really 
keep yourself from missing, through 
oversight or overbusyness, books 
you fully intend to read; second, the 
advantages of the Club’s unique 
Book - Dividend system, through 
which members can regularly re- 
ceive valuable library volumes—at 
a small fraction of their price— 
simply by buying books they would 
buy anyway. The offer described 
here really represents “advance” 
Book-Dividends earned by the pur- 
chase of the three books you engage 
to buy later. 


* The three books you choose 
from those pictured on this page 


520. THE BULL FROM 336. 





TWILIGHT OF 


will be sent immediately and you 
will be billed one dollar for each 
volume (plus a small charge for 
postage and handling). 


* If you continue after this 
trial membership you will receive, 
with every Club choice you buy, a 
Book - Dividend Certificate. Each 
certificate, together with a nominal 
sum—usually $1.00—-can be re- 
deemed for a valuable Book-Divi- 
dend which you may choose from a 
catalog of more than a hundred fine 
library volumes which now average 
$7.00 in retail value. Since the in- 
auguration of the Book-Dividend 
system, $270,000,000 worth of 
books (retail value) has been earned 
and received by Club members 
through this profit-sharing plan. 


467. THE MAKING OF 498. 
THE PRESIDENT ~—~ 1960 
by THEODORE HM, WHITE 
(Retail price $6.95} 


502. THE COMING FURY 
by BRUCE CATTON. Maps 
(Retail price $7.50) 
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GUST óy BARBARA Wo 
TUCHMAN. ‘[hustrated © 
(Retail price $6.95) 









LIVING FREE by 
its ADAMSON. Ulustrat- 
ed, (Retail price $3.95} 
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and ARIEL DURANT, J 
lus. (Retail price $i 


522. CITIZEN HEARST $y 
W, A. SWANBERG. Hius, 
(Retail price $7.50) 




















BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. AB-S 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month ~ 
Ciub” and send me the three books whose numbers I have.” 
indicated in boxes below, billing me $3.00.) I agree to 
purchase at least three additional monthly Selections—or, 
alternates—during the first year | am a member. The price? 
will never be more than the publisher’s price, and fres 
quently less. I have the right to cancel my membership: 
any time after buying three Club choices (in addition- to 
those included in this introductory offer). After my third” 
purchase, if | continue, IT am te receive a Book-Dividend jf. 
Certificate with every Selection—or alternate-I buy. Each A 
certificate, together with a nominal sum—usually $1.00 
can be redeemed for a Sook-Dividend*® which I may 
choose from a wide variety always available. PLEASE NOTE: if 
A Double Selection—or a set af books offered to members at IE 
a special combined price—is counted as a single book in ~ 
earning Book-Dividend Certificates and in fulfilling the — 
membership obligation to buy three Club choices. 

tA small charge ig aicid to cover postage and mailing expenses 


INDICATE BY NUMBER IN BOXES BELOW THE THREE 
BOGKS YOU WANT 
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Selections uri alternates far Canadian members are usually 
priced? stightiy higher and are shipped from Terento duty free, 


*Trademark Reg, U.S, Pat. Of. and in Canada — 


The Atlantic Report 


LAOS 


hie fourteen-nation Geneva Conference on 
Laos has been notable for its spirit of cooperation 
and compromise. From the outset the Russians 
insisted that they wanted nothing more than the 
creation of a truly neutral, sovereign, and inde- 
pendent kingdom of Laos. Even the Chinese 
Communists did not allow their attacks on the 
United States to prejudice the prospects of a 
settlement. 


It is true that the Thais, who had disapproved 
of the conference, found none of their fears allayed 
by its deliberations; but the British, French, and 
Americans, delighted with the progress achieved, 
spoke in terms which suggested that their negotia- 
tions could lead to something even more important 
than a fruitful peace for a neutral Laos. 


Only one significant element was lacking in this 
accord — Laos itself. For months, progress at 
Geneva and regress in Laos were approximately 
equal. To diplomats anxious to extricate their 
countries from a complicated and dangerous mess, 
what seemed in Geneva an admirable solution was 
regarded in Vientiane as no solution at all. 


Delay in agreement 


The three Lao Princes, Souvanna Phouma, the 
neutralist; Souphanouvong, his half-brother and 
leader of the Communist Pathet Lao; and reluc- 
tant Boun Oum, the rightist, conducted their own 
complementary and mostly unfruitful negotiations. 
In nearly a year they reached full agreement on 
only one point: that Prince Souvanna Phouma 
should be named Prime Minister designate. On 
the composition of the government and the distri- 
bution of ministerial portfolios they disagreed 
violently. Geneva waited patiently, but seemingly 
in vain, for the arrival of the unified Lao delega- 
tion which was to put the seal of national approval 
on its international efforts. 
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Communist opportunism was the first cause for 
delay. The Pathet Lao wanted a cease-fire only 
when it had seized all the territory it could safely 
acquire without provoking the timid Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization into face-saving action. 
Later, when Souvanna Phouma and Souphanou- 
vong had reached accord and all but minor, spo- 
radic military operations had ended, the right 
wing stubbornly resisted Western pressure to agree 
to a coalition government in which the rightists 
would have been an equal minority party with the 
Communists. 


Left to himself, Prince Boun Oum, Prime Min- 
ister of the Royal Lao Government, might have 
acquiesced. He is affable, indolent, and apolitical, 
the figurehead for the anti-Communist forces. 
Real power and authority rest, however, with 
General Phoumi Nosavan, Minister of National 
Defense, who controls the 55,000-man Royal Lao 
Army. Unlike the Princes, forty-year-old Phoumi 
is the Lao equivalent of a self-made man. He 
was once a river pirate and rose through the ranks 
of the French colonial army. Lacking any popu- 
lar or family following, he sees no future either for 
himself or for the forces of the right if he is divorced 
from the army in a coalition government. 


Under the firmest diplomatic pressure from the 
combined Western embassies in Vientiane, and 
several times threatened with the temporary 
withholding of the U.S. paycheck on which both 
the Royal Lao Government and Army are de- 
pendent, Boun Oum and Phoumi consented re- 
luctantly to meetings with Souvanna Phouma 
and Souphanouvong. To get them to the trough 
was not to make them drink, however. Their min- 
imum demands were that they should hold the 
defense and interior portfolios, and they wanted 
to blend Souvanna Phouma’s left-inclined neu- 
tralists with some of their own. 










Your son or daughter 


havea year or more of college 
abroad for less than it 
costs you here at home! 


OF “luency in a second language—a 
real understanding of people and 


oe -customs in other lands—have be- 
= come the hallmarks of an educated 


man and woman. A great new book 
i shows how economically they can be 


C) ‘it = acceded most, this 
best seller — New Horizons® in 











grea 


-  Education— provides parents, students 


and teachers with vital information 
about 177 universities in 38 countries. 
W ritten in guidebook form, New 
_ Horizons in Education points out how 
_- you can overcome the rising costs and 
“overcrowded conditions of our colleges 
by. showing how easily you can be 
„admitted to a foreign university, and 
- the distinct advantages to be gained 
| education that meets the 
_ challenges of an internationally ori- 
Í ened world. | 
E This is the first volume of its kind 
ever. published—an up-to-date, fac- 
tual and illustrated guide to the 
world’s principal universities. Pan 
American Airways, working with the 
cultural counselors of host nations, 











Ae -has determined the schools best fitted 


. to accept. American students and make 
them feel at home. 


Information is concise. Maps and 


j o show locations of the universi- 


ties and what they look like. It is 


-a hard-cover book, about to go into 


its 3rd edition in convenient pocket 
size, with 526 fact-packed pages. 


The Authors 


There: are many, including: Dr. James 


-o B: Conant, former President of Har- 


vard: Thomas C. Mendenhall, Presi- 
dent of Smith College; Dr. kenneth 
Holland, ‘President of the Institute of 





International Education; and Senator 
J. W. Fulbright. 
The Facts 


Chapters include, among other items, 
a detailed outline of the steps to take 


‘in choosing a foreign university; for- 


eign travel and education; possibili- 
ties for fluency in a foreign language; 
and a listing of U.S. colleges now 
offering programs for undergraduate 
overseas study. 


New Horizons in Education covers 
subjects needed for planning a 
course, a semester, a year, or a 
complete education abroad 

+ How to enroll 

* Educational system of country 


* Location and history of the 
university 


« Size of student body. Men, women, 
or co-ed 


+ Academic year. Courses of study. 
Tuition 


* Language of instruction 
* Average costs of food and lodging 


« Common courtesies and local 
customs 





The Questions 


Equally important, New Horizons in 
Education answers such basic queriesas: 
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orders payable to Pan American Airways. 
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dollars and cents. You'll find unis 


Pan American Airways 

Dept. 361, Box 1111, New York 17, N.Y. 

Piease send me my copy of New Horizons 

in Education. | enclose $2.00 to cover 

postage, handling, and any sales tax 
which may apply. 


Books are sent via Parce! Post, postpaid. Make checks or money 
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“Can I get U. S. credit if I take a cour. 
l at the University of Madrid: 

‘What kind of living conditions will a 
student find at the- University of Florence: 


“If I haven't the credits to get into $ 
next year, will the work I do ata Fr 
university fi ill the gap?” 7 


The Costs | 
In this concise book you will find. 
facts needed to estimate the cost. 
higher education overseas. Price: 
meals, lodging, tuition, and ext 
are given in easy-to-understand ° 


ties listed which charge no tuitic 
all. You'll find others where the pr 
for student meals is less than 503 
or where a comfortable furnis 
room can be had for $20 per mont! 


The Rewards 


Today, American industry looks: 
its richest expansion in foreign m 
kets. A student who knows a secon 
language, understands people an 
attitudes abroad, has a lead on t 
best jobs. Such programs as 
opened by New Horizons in E 
add thousands of dollars to the 
of an education! o 
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of Engineers 
builds for America’s peacetime 






...and concrete plays a major 


The achievements of the United States Army Corps of 
Engineers in wartime and in defense construction are 
justly famous. Less is known about their second big job 
— contributing to the peacetime development of the na- 
tion’s vital water resources. 

Civil Works have always been a function of the Corps. 
They mapped and helped open uncharted areas of our 
young nation... built some of the West’s earliest roads, 
bridges and railroads ... the Panama Canal... most of 
the country’s lighthouses. 

Today, they are engaged in a tremendous modern Civil 
Works program that includes river and harbor improve- 


ment, flood control, water conservation and hydroelec- 


tric power development. The active authorized program 


involves more than 3,400 projects with an estimated cost 
of 18.8 billion dollars, of which over 10 billion dollars 
have been appropriated. 

Concrete is playing a vital role in this important work. 
The Corps of Engineers, in civil works alone, uses 
millions of barrels of portland cement every year. 

To meet the growing need for cement in civil works, 
as well as for highways and urban renewal programs, and 
booming private construction, the 79 progressive (and 
competing) member companies of the Portland Cement 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
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Flood control. Projects completed to operable status have already saved more 


than 10 billion dollars in flood damage. Hinged concrete mattresses, as shown 
above, were designed by the Corps to protect the banks of the Mississippi. 














iy 
Hydroelectric power. The Corps operates many hydroelectric power installations 


—a by-product of navigation and flood control programs. Above: new power 
plant at Fort Peck Dam in northeastern Montana. 





Water conservation. 1.5 million acre-feet of water storage for municipal, indus» 
trial, and agricultural use is provided in reservoirs built by the Corps of Engi- 
neers, Below: the Hartwell Dam in the Corps’ Savannah District. 
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Navigation. Over 22,000 miles of inland and intracoastal 

waterways have been improved by the Corps of Engi- 
neers. Photo shows construction on navigation lock at 
Ice Harbor Lock and Dam on Washington's Snake River, 


progress 
role 


Association have constantly expanded their 
production facilities. Supplying the major 
portion of all of the portland cement used 
in the United States and Canada, these mem- 
ber companies have more than doubled ce- 
ment production in the last fifteen years. 
And, through the Portland Cement As- 
sociation, they sponsor an intensive program 
of scientific research and development, tech- 
nical and educational services that benefit 
everyone in finer highways and dams, better 
buildings, houses and structures of all kinds. 








Report on Laos 


One meeting in Vientiane late in December col- 
lapsed almost before it began, when the Pathet 
Lao troops who had escorted Souphanouvong 
were found to be distributing leaflets urging the 
Royal Lao forces to revolt. The following month, 
combined Pathet Lao and neutralist forces in con- 
siderable strength attacked the rightist strong- 
hold in the village of Nam Tha, 230 miles north- 
west of Vientiane. 


Fact and fiction are always difficult to separate 
in Laos, and Phoumi has made a career out of cry- 
ing wolf. That an attack on Nam Tha took place 
is established, but whether it was an outright and 
unprovoked violation of the cease-fire agreement, 
as Phoumi claimed, or whether it was in retalia- 
tion for his own probing actions beyond Nam Tha, 
as the Communists and neutralists maintained, is 
unclear. 


Ensuing developments followed the long- 
familiar and inconclusive Lao pattern. Phoumi 
called for a cease-fire at Nam Tha. Souvanna 
Phouma and Souphanouvong replied that they 
would stop only if Phoumi’s forces discontinued 
their attacks elsewhere. Eventually, diplomatic 
pressures, this time principally through the Rus- 
sian and British ambassadors working in tandem, 
brought Souvanna Phouma to Vientiane for yet 
another series of talks. He left again with the door 
still slightly open — a typical Lao situation, which 
the right wing regarded as about the best it could 
hope for. 


U.S. alternatives 


Others observed the situation differently. Early 
in 1961 the alternatives for the United States had 
seemed clear-cut. It had the choice of direct in- 
tervention to save the right wing from the pro- 
liferating Communist forces or of negotiating at 
the Geneva Conference with its Western allies, 
the Soviet Union, Communist China, and Laos’ 
interested neighbors. With the Russians actively 
supplying weapons to both the Communist and 
neutralist forces, the Communist regime in North 
Vietnam helping out with ‘‘technicians,’’ and 
Communist China ready to exploit the situation, 
the military prospects were unfavorable. 


Landlocked, without railways, and with the 
poorest road system in Southeast Asia, Laos posed 





the most awkward logistical problems. About 
two thirds of the country, and perhaps half of the 
population of about two million, had already 
passed out of the control of the Royal Lao Army, 
which at no time had exhibited any real interest 
in fighting. Pathet Lao guerrillas and their politi- 
cal agents were active almost everywhere. The 
right wing was divided politically. Morale was 
low. And both Britain and France, the two major 
allies of the United States involved in SEATO, 
counseled strongly against a military solution, 
arguing that it would lead inevitably to the escala- 
tion of the war in a region and on terms which 
offered every advantage to the Communist forces. 


Superficially, the alternative seemed more hope- 
ful. The Russians had implied in private talks that 
a settlement was desirable, if only to keep out the 
Chinese. Souvanna Phouma was more or less 
acceptable to all sides. Neither the right wing nor 
many Americans believed that all his associates 
were truly neutral, but of the Prince himself the 
only doubt was that he might not prove tough 
enough to do the job. 


The Communist wing 


This view of the situation neglected several 
important factors. With the right wing divided 
and Souvanna Phouma just beginning to form 
the nucleus of a neutralist party, the only significant 
political force in the country was the Pathet Lao 
movement and its political wing, the Neo Lao Hak 
Xat Party, led by Prince Souphanouvong, who 
takes equal pride in his Greek scholarship and his 
toughness. Sixteen years ago a French fighter 
plane raked the boat in which he was crossing the 
Mekong after Lao nationalist forces had been 
driven from the river town of Thakhek. Twenty- 
nine of Souphanouvong’s companions in the boat 
were killed. 


Souphanouvong, with a bullet through his lungs, 
survived to create the Pathet Lao and to throw in 
his lot with North Vietnam’s Communist leader 
Ho Chi-minh, who is still recognized as the Party 
leader not merely in North Vietnam but in all the 
three former Associated States of French Indo- 
china — Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 


Now aged fifty, Souphanouvong is in robust 
health. He shares an austere sitting room with 
Souvanna Phouma in barracks in the hills be- 
yond the Plain of Jars. His guerrillas are spread 
through the entire country. And since by agree- 
ment with Souvanna Phouma he knows he can 
count on an election within twelve months of the 
formation of any coalition government, he feels 
reasonably sure that time will give him power. 
He is also aware, as is Souvanna Phouma, that 
he has powerful friends across the northern bor- 
ders, in North Vietnam and China. 
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Overlooking the harbor at Las Croabas, Puerto Rico, a salty spot to savor a Daiquiri on-the-rocks. John Stewart photograph 


Bold new Daiquiri idea: on-the-rocks 
with today’s light, light Puerto Rican rum 


REAT THING about a Daiquiri on-the-rocks: It’s 
big, it’s cold, it lasts longer. 

It's a manly drink, too, with Puerto Rican rum. 
This rum stands up to ice—never loses a whit of 
its robust flavor. 

What gives Puerto Rican rum its pleasing char- 
acter? The unfailing sun. An amiable climate. And 
mountain torrents of crystal water. 
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Every drop is charcoal filtered. Then aged in oak— 
that’s the law in Puerto Rico. So always select a 
brand with the words “Puerto Rican Rum” on the 
bottle label. 


THE RECIPE: Juice half lime (14 0z.); scant tsp. 
sugar; 114 oz. white Puerto Rican rum (for more zip, 
add extra shot). Shake with ice. Where available, use 
Frozen Fresh Daiquiri Mix, and just add rum. 
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“Crusader's Scallop.” Contemporary engraving in crystal. > 


Why a Scallop Shell 


inspired a 
world-famous 
trademark 


@ In the early nineteenth century, seafaring men returning to London 
from the Orient brought bags full of seashells from faraway shores. 
Many of these shells were bought by one Marcus Samuel, who, in turn, 
offered them for sale in his curio shop. 

The shells found quick favor with Victorian ladies as ornamentation, 
and the house of Marcus Samuel prospered. Soon it was importing 
shells from the East by the shipload. 

Later, Marcus Samuel’s sons broadened this trade with the Far East. 
In their ships... all bearing seashell names . . . the first bulk cargo of 
kerosene moved through the Suez Canal. And when a company was 
formed to engage in the oil business, a scallop shell was chosen as 
its trademark. 

Marcus Samuel’s sons had no way of knowing that the enterprise 
they founded would one day form the nucleus of the Shell Companies. 
But even if they had known, they could hardly have picked a more 
suitable symbol than the scallop shell. 

Since antiquity the shell has symbolized the sea, the voyage and the 
quest. Venus, born of the sea, was identified with the shell. It was the 
badge of pilgrims to the shrine of apostle, St. James—and of Crusaders 
in their quest to the Holy Land. 

In our day, as name and trademark of the Shell Companies, the shell 
continues to be the sign of the quest. Under this symbol, Shell men 
explore the most difficult places on earth to enrich the world’s oil sup- 
plies. They drill in arctic wastes, deserts, even under the floors of the seas. 

In laboratories the world over, Shell research people pursue the quest 
in their search for new and better products from petroleum—new chem- 
icals to increase man’s food supply, new plastics that can withstand 
tremendous heat, and, of course, finer gasolines and motor oils. 

We hope the sign of Shell reminds you of the men and women who 
never stop asking why, who never give up the search for excellence, for 
new ideas, new products, new ways to serve you. The Shell Companies: 
Shell Oil Company; Shell Chemical Company; Shell Pipe Line Corpora- 
tion; Shell Development Company; Shell Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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AE has developed, it 
sar that the West, in decid- 
‘to do in Laos, had no al- 
5 ivi S ‘but only Hobson’s choice, 
“between the wrong war in the wrong 
place and the self-deception that a 
“coalition government would result 
-in enduring Lao neutrality. 








_ Circumstances have forced Prince 
Souvanna Phouma into much closer 
association with his Communist 
_ brother than he would have wished 
_ year ago. He likes to talk with 
- Western correspondents and others 
who get ‘permission to make the 
-journey from Vientiane by Inter- 
“national Control Commission planes 
Eo the. Plai 







in of Jars, and these days 
gives the impression of being 
ost ready to wash his hands of the 
“whole business and to return to 
France, where his daughter has 
announced her engagement to a 
sF rench nobleman. 










Russan planes have continued to 
TE military supplies on the Plain 

¿of Jars and to drop other supplies 

“along the Ho Chi-minh trail, from 
“North Vietnam to South Vietnam, 
which leads through Communist- 
held areas of South Vietnam. 


Worse still, the Chinese have used 
the many months of delay to estab- 
lish. themselves in northern Laos. 
Alla along their southern borders they 
are burrowing. and bridging their 
oway inte ‘South and Southeast Asia. 

The vast chain of roads they have 
built through — some of the world’s 
worst terrain includes a main high- 
way running from Tibet into India 
and through, or along, the bounda- 
-ries of the Himalayan states of Nepal, 
Bhutan, and Sikkim. This road will 
be crossed by another, linking Kat- 
mandu, the Nepalese capital, with 
Lhasa, the capital of Tibet. 








Further east, the Chinese are 
-building a 236-mile stretch of high- 
-way in the Wa states of northeastern 
‘Burma. This will link up through 
southern China with yet another 
road. connecting the town of Mongla 
cin ian province with Phong Saly 
: in: nort hern Laos. In addition to 

accepting this road as a Chinese gift, 
-the neutralist-Communist groups in 
a agreed on a October 7 last year 








-to exchange consulates general with: 


Communist China. These have been 
established at Phong Saly and Kun- 
ming, the capital of Yunnan prov- 
ince. 


The Chinese Communist consul 
general is also a major general, for- 
merly commander of Chinese mili- 


tary forces in the Kunming area and - 


one of Peiping’s leading authorities 
on the border areas. In addition to 
his entourage, there is a Chinese eco- 
nomic and cultural delegation. 
Headed by the Chinese ambassador 
to North Vietnam, it includes a 
former assistant to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in Peiping and a 
high-ranking Party official. 


Defeat for the West 

Such faint prospect as may have 
once existed of an enduring and 
genuine neutrality for Laos has van- 
ished, and none of the platitudinous 
protestations of Western statesmen 
at Geneva can alter this uncomfort- 
able fact. Furthermore, because it 
bowed to the pressure from its allies, 
who have been consistently and. ve- 
hemently opposed to General Phou- 
mi Nosavan, Washington finds itself 
in disrepute with its own former 
friends in Laos. To some extent it 
has repaired its relations with Prince 
Souvanna Phouma, but it has made 
no progress with Souphanouvong, 
the man who really counts. 


To the average Laotian, accus- 
tomed now to a permanent state of 
semiwar, none of these developments 
has involved great change. Bau pinh 
yanh — “It doesn’t matter” —is a 
favorite Lao expression. It sums 
up the normal Lao attitude toward 
such matters as the appalling inci- 
dence of disease, malnutrition (50 
percent of the children in Vientiane 
die before they are ten years old), 
and Communism. 


However, among the neighboring 
Thais, who wonder whether they 
are going to be left sticking out 
like a sore anti-Communist thumb 
in Southeast Asia, and the South 
Vietnamese, who have proof that 
Laos is being used as a Communist 
corridor to supply the Viet Cong 
rebels, such developments are a 
cause for real concern. The prob- 
lems of the Thais and the South 
Vietnamese have been gravely ag- 
gravated by what is fundamentally a 
major Western defeat in Laos. 
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Some days we think English i 
a language of infinite. variety a 
flexibility. And then. again — 
wonder why one five-letter ` vord 
stock, has so. many meanings. 
not obscure meanings but evety 
day meanings. Consider. ` a 

Stock can mean a store’s in : 
ventory or a sweet-smelling 
night-blooming ape in o p 
ral, it’s & synonym nfe pillo 

Then, too; | 
and rolling stok aad mm 
stock and even laughing stock 

“Most. -people could define 
those kinds of stock withe 
much trouble. What bothers u 
is that we're much less cert 
about their ability to define co 

mon stock, which is, so to. speak, 
our stock in trade. Comm 
stock is, of course, simply a shar 

_ of ownership in a business en 
terprise—and a way of partic: 
pating in the company’s fortune 

Maybe you'd like to consider 
casting your lot with a company. 
by buying its stock. If so, youll 

-find the whys and wherefores 
becominga stockholder describe d 
briefly and clearly in our be ol 
let called “How to Invest i 
Stocks and Bonds.” A copy: 
yours on request, without charge 
or obligation, We think you'll 

_ find it well worth the short time 

it takes to read it. | 
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5 IR THE less than five years since the first Soviet 
-© sputnik orbited the earth to inaugurate the space 
age, two major factors have emerged in Washing- 
ton’s consideration of what lies ahead. One is the 
sheer cost, which in turn relates to the problem of 
how far to go in sharing space exploration with the 
Russians, should they translate their willingness 
into practical terms. The other is the uneasy re- 
lationship within the American government be- 
tween the civilian and military efforts in space. 


: A year ago, when President Kennedy put the 
© question to Congress whether the United States 
= should spend the billions necessary to put a man 

on the moon, there was considerable grumbling 
. from many Americans struggling to find the 
-money for such problems as public education, But 
~ Congress voted to open the Treasury doors none- 
__ theless. 


. As is the habit with new ventures, first cost 
estimates have proved to be far too conservative. 
- New: funds authorized, a better measure of ex- 
> penditures than actual cash outlays, rose from $964 
| million in fiscal 1961 to $1828 million in 1962 toa 
; ‘proposed’ $3787 million for the fiscal year begin- 
< ning this July 1. But even this rapidly rising line 
on the chart is only a foretaste. 


The cost of the moon-landing project, the major 
expenditure, originally estimated at $20 to $30 
billion, now is put as high as $50 billion by some 
experts. This would be the cost of putting a man 
= on the moon and returning him to earth before the 
end of the decade, the official goal. But because 
this is likely to be a race with the Soviets, it is 
Re probable that a couple of years can be shaved off 
_ the time estimate if we are willing to spend the 
extra money. There is talk now of a lunar landing 
- in 1967, or even, according to the optimists, in 
1966. Some of these hurry-up proponents argue 
that the Soviets probably are aiming at a lunar 
landing in 1967, the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Bolshevik Revolution. 


At any rate, the costs are soaring. One writer 
notes that the 1964 budget for the National Aero- 
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nautics and Space Adie | is s likely to be 
half the current budget for the entire U.S. Army. 
Since a lunar landing, like the first crude sputniks, 
will be only the beginning of space exploration, 
it is not hard to seethat: American space costs 


will swallow a huge share of the federal budget 


by the end of the century. Beyond the moon are 
Mars and Venus, the investigation of which is 
already under way. And man will surely want to 
know what lies beyond — and beyond. — 


Billions spent on space are not spent just on 
research. The money goes for ever-increasing pay- 
rolls and to feed sprouting new American indus- 
tries. Today an enormous Manned Spacecraft 
Center is arising outside Houston, Texas, with 
which the successful Project Mercury will be 
merged. Do Americans approve of such tremen- 
dous : expenditures for space? 


flight seem to have vanished since. The national 
exhilaration was taken in the Capital as a clear 
“go” for the space program, whatever the cost. 


A run for the money 


It was after Glenn’s flight that Nikita Khru- 
shchev said for the first time that the Soviets would 
be willing to join in space projects. In reply, Presi- 
dent Kennedy proposed a significant but rather 
limited set of projects. To come to an agreement 
even on these, however, is likely to be a difficult 


diplomatic problem. Most of the American offi- © 


cials involved doubt Khrushchev’s willingness. to 


join in the major moon program. In fact, a lot 


of these officials really do not want a. joint pro- 
gram; they would prefer the race Khrushchev 
began because they now believe the United States 
has a good chance of being first with a man on the 
moon. Furthermore, as one high official put it, 
“We can spend the hell out of them.” 


It is true that the American economy can stand 
the cost more easily than the Soviet economy. It 


is no secret on either side of the Iron Curtain) 


that Soviet concentration on big boosters is the 
key element to the current Soviet space lead and 
that, having to make do with much smaller boost- 


Whatever doubts 
there were before Colonel John Glenn’s orbital 
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The City in History, Lewis Mumford. 
Retail $11.50. Member's price $6.95. 





The Basic Writings of 
Bertrand Russell, 
edited by Robert E. 
Egner and Lester E. 
Dennon., Retail 
$10.00. Member's 
price $5.95. 


Beyond the Tragic 
Vision: The Quest for 
Identity in the 19th 
Century, Morse Peck- 
ham. Retail $7.50. 
Member's price $4.95. 








Arms Control, 
Disarmament, and 
National Security, 
edited by Donald G. 
Brennan. 
Retail $6.00. 








The Labyrinth, Saul 
Steinberg. Retail 
$7.50. Member's 
price $4.95. 





The Fate of Man, 
edited by Crane 
Brinton. Including 
Piato, Sophocles, 
Aquinas, Spencer, 
Nietzsche, Engels, 
Freud, Toynbee, Kant, 
Whitehead, Kluckhohn, 


see 
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The Affluent Society, 
John Kenneth 
Galbraith. Retail 
$5.00. Member's 
price $3.50. 


= 






The Power Elite, C. 
Wright Mills. Retail 
$6.00. Member's 

price $3.75. 


The Golden Age of 
American 
Anthropology, edited 
by Margaret Mead and 
Ruth Bunzel. 

Retail $10.00. 
Member's price $4.95. 


The American Theatre, 
Al Hirschfeld. 
Retail $9.95. 
Member's price $6.95. 
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A History of Western 
Morals, Crane Brinton. 
Retail $7.50. Mem- 
ber's price $4.50. 


Images of Man: The 
Classic Tradition in 
Sociological Thinking, 
edited by C. Wright 

Mills. Penetrating studles 
of man by Lippmann, 
Spencer, Weber, Marx, 
Engels, Veblen, and many 





A History of Sexual 
Customs, Dr. Richard 
Lewinsohn. Retail 
$5.95. Member’s 
price $4.50. 





The Children of Sánchez, Oscar Lewis, 
Retail $7.50. Member's price $5.50. 


Let Us Now Praise 
Famous Men, James 
Agee and Walker 
Evans. Retail $6.50. 
Member’s price $4.95. 










The Muckrakers, 
edited by Arthur and 
Lila Weinberg. 

Retail $7.50. 
Member's price $5.95. 





Freedom in the 
Ancient World, 
Herbert J. Muller. 
Retail $7.50. 
Member's price $4.95. 





Identity and Anxiety: 

Survival of the 

Person in Mass Society. 

A massive compendium of 
studies by Mead, May, Orwell, 
Rosenberg, Richards, Gorer, 
Howe, Jaspers, Mills and more. 


Shapley, Rosenberg, 
Huxley, and others. 
Retail $7.50. 
Member's price $4.95. 


others. Retail $7.50. 
Member's price $4.95. 











Resistance, 
Rebellion, and * 
Death, by Albert 
Camus; and The 
Cuban Story, by 
Herbert Matthews. 
Combined retail 
price $8.50. 
Member's price (for 
both books) $5.95. 


The Lotus and the 
Robot, Arthur 
Koestler; and 
Lanterns and Lances, 
James Thurber. 
Combined retail price 
$7.90. Member's price 
(for both books) $4.95. 


J. B., Archibald 
MacLeish; and Brave 
New World Revisited, 
Aldous Huxley. Com- 
bined retail price 
$6.50. Member's 
price $4.50. 


The Crisis of the Old 
Order, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. Retail 
$6.00. Member's 
price $4.50. 


Schlesinger, Jr. 
tail $6.75. Mem 
price $4.75. 


SELECTIONS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE! Here are some of the selections that the Book Find 
Club has offered its members at substantial savings. The selections of the Book Find Club 
are different. You will recognize them as works of current interest and lasting value—solid, 
readable books that range from social science to the fine arts. These are only a few from the 
outstanding list of more than 100 books and records that the Book Find Club will make avail- 
able to you as a member if you join now. As an introductory offer, to acquaint you with the 
benefits and privileges of membership, we invite you to choose any three of the selections 
pictured above free with your first selection. Since several are dual selections*, you may 
acquire as many as 8 books in this way. 


CONVENIENCE. Membership in the Book Find Club makes it possible for you to shop for 
the books you want in the comfort of your own home—enabling you to build your library con- 
veniently and inexpensively. Each month you will receive The Book Find News, containing 
an authoritative review of the forthcoming selection and descriptions of the many other books 
available at special member's prices. You need choose only the books you want. 


AVERAGE SAVINGS OF 40%. As a member you will regularly enjoy savings of 40% on the 
books you take. Furthermore, on certain choices your savings will reach and even exceed 50%. 
Compare the prices of the books shown here. Your savings on this introductory offer alone can 
amount to as much as $37.00. 


BONUS BOOKS. When your initial commitment has been fulfilled, you will be entitled to a 
free bonus book of your own choosing after every third selection that you take. 






2k Two books counting as one selection 


“THE AGE OF ROOSEVELT” 


The Coming of the 
New Deal, Arthur M. 






















Retail $7.50. Member's 
price $4.95. 





Catch 22, Joseph 
Heller; and The 
Rising Gorge, S. J. 
Perelman. Combined 
retail price $10.45. 
Member's price (for 
both books) $5.95. 


The Masks of God: 
Primitive Mythology, 
Joseph Campbell. Res 
tail $7.50. Member’s 
Price $5.50, 


The Politics of 
Upheaval, Arthur M. 
Re- Schlesinger, Jr. 

ber’s Retail $6.95. 
Member's price $4.95. 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB 


215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 


You may enroll me as a member of the Book Find Club and send me the three 
free books of my choice with my first selection at the special member's price 
(plus postage and handling). | agree to buy at least four additional selections— 
or ailternates—in the next twelve months. When my initial commitment has been 
fulfilled, | will be entitled to a free bonus book of my own choosing after every 
third selection that | take. | am to receive each month without charge the Book 
Find News containing an authoritative review of the forthcoming selection and 
descriptions of all other books available to me at special member's prices. This 
will enable me to make my own choice: if | do not want the selection announced 
| can return your form saying “send me nothing" or use it to order another book 
from the more than 100 current choice titles offered. | may cancel my member- 
ship at any time after purchasing the four additional selections or alternates. 
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aa. ETA EE oe see Paar Brats bean oie Zone .. 
(Same offer and prices apply in Canada. 
Address: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ontario) 


If your wife does a lot of driving, 





If you think your wife is interested only 
in the color and finish of the upholstery, 
or how well the rear-view mirror works 
when she wants to put on her lipstick, 
she’s already laughing at you as she reads 
this over your shoulder. 


Why don’t both of you read on and 
see why the 1962 cars from Chrysler 
Corporation make so much sense for 
both sexes. 


Wait till you see how they park 


For 1962, Chrysler Corporation has re- 
engineered its cars so that a 98-lb. woman 


PLYMOUTH —‘‘Greatest Plymouth 
ever built,” and the ’62 Plymouth 
owners agree. You get a lot more ac- 
tion on a lot less gas. 2- and 4-door 
sedans, 2- and 4-door hardtops, con- 
vertibles, wagons, bucket seats. 





can park them in close quarters without 
the usual fret and fuss. 


The secret is what our engineers call 
fat-free performance. Virtually every 
pound of these cars is live weight. There’s 
less weight on the front wheels and less 
resistance to turns. This, plus a shorter 
turning radius, gives you a lot more turn 
for a lot less effort. 


Chrysler Corporation’s full-time power 
steering (often referred to as the best in 
the business) is one option you'll both like. 
In addition, Plymouth and Dodge havea 
new low-friction steering gear as standard 


DODGE DART—Now sized in the 
middle of the big and little, Dart gives 
you Dodge dependability with a new 
dash of daring. 2- and 4-door sedans, 
2- and 4-door hardtops, convertibles, 
wagons, bucket seats. 





equipment that gives you the easiest turr 
you can get this side of power steering 


You know who’s boss when 
you’re driving them 


These new cars respond with a sure- 
footed ‘‘snap”’ that makes ’em a joy tc 
drive, especially in traffic. 


Acceleration is up as much as 10%, and 
that makes quite a difference when you’ re 
pulling away from a stop sign or trying 
to pass a slow truck on a busy street. 


And the surprising thing is that while 
acceleration is up, gas consumption is 
down. Gas mileage is improved as mucł 
as 7%. The reason, again, is live weight 
No excess tonnage for the engines to lug 
around, and no power waste. 


Practical things that appeal to 
women 


Your wife really will like the upholstery 
but not just because it’s handsome. The 
fabrics are unusually easy to care for and 
remarkably tough. There’s an extra over- 
lap at the seams, and a woman will tell 
you that this is a good way of preserving 


PLYMOUTH E VALIANT 
SIMCA CARS m MISSILE DIVISION 


you ought to read this ad 





the shape and fit without the seams 
coming apart. 


We think she’ll also like the automatic 
transmission with the pushbuttons at 
the left of the wheel—away from the 
children’s reach. 


And of course she'll like the snug, quiet 
ride. Fewer squeaks and rattles. The rea- 
son is Unibody Construction—body and 
frame welded together into one solid unit. 


And now it’s time to visit your Chrysler, 
Dodge or Plymouth dealer and look at 
the cars. Both of you. 





LANCER — A lively compact that can 
cruise at turnpike speeds, but uses 
gas sparingly, as a compact should. 
Exclusive Torsion-Aire Ride irons out 
the bumps. 2- and 4-door sedans, 2- 
door hardtop, wagons, bucket seats. 
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IMPERIAL —This is the most luxu- 
rious car we make, and no one in 
the country makes one plushier. The 
hand-finished leathers and broad- 
cloths are expensive and they look it. 
it is America’s most carefully built 
car. 2- and 4-dr. hardtops, convertible. 


VALIANT — This is the compact that 
won a styling award from the Society 
of Illustrators. Nobody beats Valiant 
for looks, or value. 2- and 4-door 
sedans, 2-door hardtop, wagons, 
bucket seats. 








CHRYSLER — This is the big car that 
first made Chrysler engineering fa- 
mous. This year, the Chrysler 300 
(above) is available in a new series 
priced just above the Newport. 4-door 
sedans, 2- and 4-door hardtops, con- 
vertibles, wagons, bucket seats. 




















DODGE CUSTOM 880—Custom- 
made for the big car man. Its long 
wheelbase and perfectly balanced sus- 
pension give you a remarkably smooth 
ride. 4-door sedan, 2- and 4-door hard- 
tops, convertible, wagons. 





Chrysler Corporation 


Where engineering puts something extra into every car 


DODGE E DART E LANCER E CHRYSLER E IMPERIAL E DODGE TRUCKS 
SPACE DIVISION W MOPAR W AIRTEMP m CYCLEWELD E MARINE AND INDUSTRIAL ENGINES E 
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ain Fares to EUROPE 
ENDE Cr 


Lowest fare, most care to 10 colorful countries 
and beyond—biggest transatlantic savings to 
London, Paris, Frankfurt, Hamburg or Vienna, 
etc., this season, every season. Three expert 
Icelandic stewardesses on every long-range 
Douglas DC-6B. And remember, thriftiest low 
season fares start Aug. 16! 


From New York to ICELAND • ENGLAND « SCOTLAND 
HOLLAND « GERMANY * NORWAY • SWEDEN 
DENMARK ° FINLAND °» LUXEMBOURG 


VISIT ICELAND, newest tourist discovery 
ASK ANY TRAVEL AGENT 


ICELANDIC airunes 
© LOPE 


610 Fifth Ave. (Rockefeller Center) New York 20 PL7-8585 
37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3 FI 6-2341 
210 Post Street, San Francisco 8 YU 2-765] 








LOWEST FARES of any scheduled airline ANY TIME OF YEAR 


The Mutual Benefit Life guaranteed monthly 
incomes are unusually high. For example, if you 
are a man age 65, you are guaranteed for the rest 
of your life a monthly check for $6.32 for every 
$1,000 of proceeds. Such a guarantee is of particular 


significance to business and professional people who 
must provide their own retirement incomes. For 
more information about this and other important 
Mutual Benefit Life features, just write for ‘‘Seven 
Significant Benefits.”’ 


Benefit is our middle name 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY « SINCE 1845 











Report on Washington 


ers, the Americans have created a 
considerably more sophisticated in- 
strumentation. 


Furthermore, our plans for two 
huge booster systems are well under 
way, and an orbital rendezvous sys- 
tem may cut a year from the time for 
a lunar landing. If Khrushchev 
wants to compete, in short, it is going 
to cost him a big price; specifically, 
it could put a dent in his Twenty- 
Year Plan to catch up with the 
American standard of living. And 
only a short time ago, Khrushchev 
was complaining publicly that the 
Soviet agricultural system was so 
inefficient, despite its vast use of 
manpower, that “We simply do not 
have enough meat.” 


In essence, these American officials 
take the position that Khrushchev 
has asked for competitive coexist- 
ence, and why should we not give 
him and his country the competition 
of a lifetime? There is a lot to be 
said for this thesis if one assumes such 
competition is essentially peaceful, 
in the same sense that internal eco- 
nomic competition over standards of 
living is. But is it? This is where 
the uneasy relationship between 
NASA, the civilian space agency, 
and the Pentagon enters the picture. 


NASA versus the Pentagon 


In the first years after sputnik, 
the Pentagon took a dim view of 
space and could see no military 
requirement. The American satel- 
lite program, by President Eisen- 
hower’s order, was strictly a civilian 
effort related to the International 
Geophysical Year. But as space 
technology developed, it became 
evident enough that there could be a 
military requirement. 


Last year the new Administration 
ordered another look at the problem. 
This year, just as Americans were 
turning out in parades for Colonel 
Glenn, the Air Force made public a 
little-noticed space-policy report, an 
unclassified version of a document 
whose details remain shrouded in 
secrecy. The report, which looks 
ahead into the next ten years, fore- 
sees military applications in space 
for offensive and defensive weapons, 
for logistics and space transport. 
In presenting the report to Congress, 

































STEREO 


OTHELLO 





THE SHEE 


ROMEO AND JULIET 


R y 


ROMEO AND JULIET, with Claire 
Bloom, Albert Finney and Dame 
Edith Evans. (Three-record album, 
retail value $17.85) 


MACBETH, with Anthony Quayle, 
Gwen Frangcon Davies and Stan- 
ley Holloway. (Two-record album, 
retail value $11.90) 


KING RICHARD THE SECOND, 
with Sir John Gielgud, Keith 
Michell and Leo McKern. (Three- 
record album, retail value $17.85) 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE, with Sir 
John Gielgud, Margaret Leighton 
and Sir Ralph Richardson. (Three- 
record album, retail value $17.85) 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW, 
with Trevor Howard and Margaret 
Leighton. (Two-record album, re- 
tail value $11.90) 


for only 





WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


Nhakespeare Recording Society 


ow you and your family can enjoy your own 
Shakespeare festival—with your living room as 
the stage. The Shakespeare Recording Society—in 
association with Caedmon, the leading name in spoken- 


Sir John Gielgud 
Dame Edith Evans 
Albert Finney 

Siobhan McKenna 


Sir Ralph Richardson 
Margaret Leighton 
Paul Scofield 

Jessica Tandy 


These are the consummate performances you have 
read and heard about...performances which have 
won world-wide acclaim from listeners, critics, edu- 
cators and students. Each Shakespeare Recording So- 
ciety album brings you a full length performance of 
the play on two or three long-playing records. Not just 
highlights or excerpts, which cannot do justice to the 
story or the beauty of Shakespeare’s writing, but the 
entire production —with all the music and sound effects 
—just as you would enjoy it in the theatre! Albums 


word records —is producing all the works of Shake- 
speare...in complete performances ...specifically for 
home listening... featuring the greatest Shakespearean 
actors and actresses of our time, including: 


Sir Donald Wolfit 
Richard Burton 
Trevor Howard 


Dame Peggy Ashcroft 
Cyril Cusack 
Claire Bloom 


Stanley Holloway Anthony Quayle 


also contain the complete text in book form, and 
authoritative background notes by Professor G. B. 
Harrison, noted Shakespearean scholar. 


The Shakespeare Recording Society albums belong in 
the home of every cultured American...as important 
as your dictionary or encyclopedia. Use the coupon 
below to join the thousands of Shakespeare Recording 
Society members, and enjoy your favorite Shakespeare 
plays whenever you wish...at the flick of a switch 
...In the comfort of your home. 


HOW THE MEMBERSHIP PLAN WORKS 


ALBUMS NOW AVAILABLE: 


xs 
% 
with Frank Silvera, = 
Cyril Cusack, Celia Johnson and tC 
Anna Massey. (Three-record al- = 
bum, retail value $17.85) kd 


THE WINTER’S TALE,withSirJohn P 
Gielgud and Dame = 
croft. (Three-record album, retail WA 
value $17.85) 


TWELFTH NIGHT, 
McKenna, Paul Scofield, John % 
Neville and Vanessa Redgrave. DN 
(Three-record album, retail value 
$17.85) 


TROYLUS AND CRESSIDA, with 
Diane Cilento, Jeremy Brett, Cyril P> 
Cusack and Max Adrian. (Three- W 
record album, retail value $17.85) i 


CORIOLANUS, with Richard Bur- = 
ton and Jessica Tandy. (Three- 
record album, retail value $17.85) 


OTHELLO, 


When you enroll as a member of the 
Shakespeare Recording Society, you receive 
the album of your choice for only $2.95. 
You will be notified in advance of new pro- 
ductions—released on an average of one 
every two months. You will also be given 
the opportunity to purchase albums previ- 
ously released at considerable savings. You 
may choose or reject new selections as you 
wish—your only obligation is to purchase 
three albums, in addition to the one you 
choose on the order form below, the first 
year you are a member. After you have pur- 











Peggy Ash- 


with Siobhan yj] cancel any time 


chased these three albums, at special mem- 
bers’ prices, you will automatically receive 
—with your fourth selection, and with every 
fourth selection thereafter—a free Caedmon 
spoken-word recording or set. 


The retail prices of Shakespeare Recording 
Society albums are $11.90 for two-record 
sets, $17.85 for three. But by becoming a 
member of the Society, you pay only $8.90 
for two-record albums, $12.90 for three— 
plus a small postage and handling charge. 
You may choose either stereo or monaural 
records at these low prices. 











PRAISE FOR THE SHAKESPEARE 
RECORDING SOCIETY PRODUCTIONS 
“An impressive recording project” 

—Time Magazine 
“Excellent theatre” —Saturday Review 


“Invaluable from an educational standpoint” 
— Washington Daily News 


“A must for any intelligent family’s record 
library ...a classic, living Shakespeare” 
—Clifton Fadiman 


“Top-notch performances, both technically 
and artistically” —Edward Tatnall Canby 


This coupon brings you up to $17.85 
worth of records for only $2.95 œ 


Monn ENROLLMENT FORM 


IAMANNANANANANAA 





Please enroll me as a member of the Shakespeare Recording Society S 

and send me the album selected below for only $2.95. >) 

3 

< 

(YOUR SELECTION ) A 

i Ši 

Until further notice, send records in: 5 
Name D 

Q Monaural (can be played on any 33% < x 
RPM phonograph) (PLEASE PRINT) Š 

‘| O Stereo (can be played only on stereo- Address Rf 
phonic equipment) + 
Forthcoming albums will be described to City Zone S 

X| me in advance and I may reject recordings = 
simply by returning the form provided. I | 

‘ agree to buy three additional albums the State =< 
: first year I am a member, and am free to Sia |e 
thereafter. With the fourth =? 

album I purchase at special members’ prices [1] Please bill me for $2.95, plus mailing and handling. ©) 


album as I wish 


da Ft © ata Yat ct ce 


—$8.90 for two-record sets, $12.90 for three 
=i| records, plus a small charge for postage and 
jj handling, and with every fourth selection 
<i] thereafter—I shall receive, as a bonus, a tax.) 
S| Caedmon spoken-word recording or set. I 
may order as many sets of a particular 


and will receive bonus credit for each. 


at special members’ prices, 


Cj I enclose $2.95 (The Society pays all postage and handling ( 
charges in U.S.A. N.Y.C. residents please add 3% sales | f¢ 


The Shakespeare Recording Society, Inc. IE 


; ©) 

461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. > 

2% 
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Report on Washington 


the Air Force’s chief of staff for re- 
search and technology, Lieutenant 
General James Ferguson, said, “We 
have concluded that a manned mili- 
tary test station in space provides the 
only reasonable solution to the prob- 
lems of testing equipment designed 
for use in space. We are convinced 
that a manned, military test space 
station program should be under- 
taken as early as possible.” 


The Air Force wants both manned 
and unmanned spacecraft which 
could rendezvous with hostile craft. 
Such military craft, Ferguson said, 
require a “high degree of maneuver- 
ability not essential to scientific 
operation.” This, he added, would 
mean in-space engines of higher 
power. Furthermore, said Ferguson, 
“Space systems may provide a 
breakthrough in the area of defense 
against ballistic missile attack.” 


It is evident enough from this that 
the military intend to fight for a big 
role in space. Ferguson said that a 
manned space station might be a co- 
operative effort with NASA, using 
the two-man Gemini capsule now 
being developed. But the past years’ 
history of military-civilian relation- 
ship in space work has led to grum- 
bling on both sides. It is next to 
impossible to draw a line between 
the two fields of endeavor; in fact, 
the American failure to be first in 
orbit can be traced in considerable 
measure to President Eisenhower’s 
demand that the two roles be kept 
separate. 


Somehow a new relationship will 
have to be established on a long-term 
basis both for commonsense and 
military reasons, not to mention cost 
factors. But it is not going to be 
easy, and there is not yet any real 
indication of when such decisions 
are likely to be reached. 


The military view of space, even 
though tardy, is certain to increase 
the sense of caution on any coopera- 
tive efforts with the Soviet Union. 
It is widely believed in the West 
that the Soviets soon will orbit a 
two-man vehicle (their last single- 
man vehicle was big enough for 
two) and that they are concentrating 
on putting a man on the moon, 
probably by using the rendezvous-in- 


space method. Hence, Khrushchev’s 
talk of space cooperation is taken 
with a grain of salt in Washington. 


It is also evident that ever since 
the dawn of the atomic age the scien- 
tists have been racing ahead of the 
statesmen. Nuclear war so far has 
been avoided; but it is the task of 
statesmen, both Kennedy and Khru- 
shchev, to peer over the scientists’ 
shoulders and begin now to cope 
with the problems just dawning far 
out in space. 


The lost art of discussion 


Only two of the one hundred sena- 
tors now in office took their seats be- 
fore Franklin Roosevelt was sworn 
in the first time, in 1933. Gone are 
all the twentieth-century orators of 
the pre-radio and television age, 
such men as Borah and Hiram 
Johnson, the elder LaFollette and 
Reed of Missouri, Vandenburg and 
Connally. 


Today there are, indeed, some 
men with passion in their speech, 
convincing passion too, whether it 
stems from the liberalism of Hubert 
Humphrey or from the conservatism 
of Robert Kerr. But there is no 
debate on Capitol Hill worth re- 
cording. Great issues are supposed to 
produce great debates, but probably 
not since the American entry into 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation has any debate lived up to its 
advance billing. 


One reason is that strong Presi- 
dents take the play away from Con- 
gress. Eisenhower offered the Senate 
the opportunity to have its say; it 
rarely did in terms of a real discus- 
sion and dissection of the issues. 
The symbol of today’s senator is 
the pipe-smoking, professional type 
with a low boiling point, epitomized 
by Senate Majority Leader Mans- 
field. Most Washington observers 
lay the blame on television. For 
radio, the political orator had to 
stand still in front of the microphone 
or lose most of his audience; for 
television he must look right as well 
as stay in front of the camera. Flow- 
ing hair and frock coats are gone, 
and so is anyone who cannot fit his 
words neatly into the time between 
commercials. 


Some of the discussion programs 
achieve a sense of dialogue between 
opposing points of view, but such 


the 
calm beauty 
of Japan 





at almost 


the speed of 
sound 


You feel you are “in Japan” the 
moment your hostess welcomes you 
to your seat aboard a sleek DC-8 Jet 
Courier of Japan Air Lines. All around 
you is the traditional atmosphere of 
Japan. In the pinebough brocade of 
your seat cushions, the raked-sand 
texture of the carpeting, the sym- 
metry of a sliding shoji screen, you 
catch glimpses of the calm beauty 
that is Japan. 

But on Japan Air Lines, your intro- 
duction to the Orient is more than 
visual. The service, too, is delightfully 
Japanese. In her colorful kimono, 
your hostess pampers you so gra- 
ciously you feel like an honored guest 
in a Japanese home. As she serves 
you a refreshing o-shibori hot towel, 
warmed sake or a cocktail, a tray of 
Oriental delicacies before your gour- 
met dinner, you relax in a wonderful 
timelessness, beyond all cares. 

Yet so swift is your flight aboard 
one of JAL’s magnificent Douglas 
DC-8 jets that it is little more than 
one long sunset before you arrive in 
Tokyo. JAL now provides this unique 
preview of the Orient ten times every 
week — from Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Honolulu. See your travel agent, 
and fly amid the calm beauty of 


Japan at almost the speed of sound. 





JAL hostess Sachiko Hyakumura 
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Knowledgeable people buy Imperial 
and they buy it by the case 


Whiskev bv Hiram Walker 





“Report on Washington 


oe dialogue seems to have all but dis- 
“appeared from the Senate floor. 

The five-minute limitation long ago 
robbed House members of an oppor- 
tunity to do more than speak for 
the record; seldom does a House 
speech alter votes. 


Perhaps the answer is to let televi- 
sion into the Senate gallery, just as it 
is in the United Nations gallery. An 
educational channel could give full 
-. coverage, with other stations picking 
and choosing at will. It has been 
osaid that all members of Congress 
would turn i TV hams if the 
cameras were AN on them. It 
might be worth putting up with a 
few hams, to restore the art of dis- 
| cussion. There was hardly any de- 
bate on Kennedy's momentous 

decision to resume nuclear tests un- 
less the Soviets agreed to a test-ban 
treaty. There may be discussions 
when his trade-expansion act, cer- 

tainly worthy of the most serious 
consideration, reaches the Senate 
floor. But it is doubtful. Most sena- 
tors and congressmen seem resigned 
to putting into the Congressional 
Record an editorial or two on the 
subject and then hurrying off to TV 
or radio to do a spot report for the 
people back home. 


Fowler Hamilton and foreign aid 

Of all the thankless jobs in Wash- 
ington, that of foreign-aid boss cer- 
tainly rates as number one. The 
glamour of the days when such men 
as Paul Hoffman and Averell Harri- 
man ran the aid program long since 
has disappeared. Congress over the 
years has been increasingly fretful. 
This year the focus in the inter- 
national economic field has been on 
the President’s trade-expansion pro- 
gram. Yet foreign aid remains a key 
instrument of our foreign policy, and 
its Management is of vast importance, 


The latest of a long series of new 
bosses is Wall Street lawyer Fowler 
Hamilton, a Rhodes scholar with 
considerable international economic 
experience. Hamilton is adept with 
facts and figures and is willing to 
admit ignorance when that is the 
case. But he has been off to a slow 
start, tangled in reorganization and 
personnel problems, and his press 
relations have hardly been memora- 
ble. He has recruited his top aides 


largely from the business world, a 
cause of grumbling from the en- 
trenched bureaucracy, however able 
the new men may turn out to be. 


The result is that instead of getting 
the revamped agency off to a new 
start this year, as the President last 
year promised the Congress would be 
the case, Hamilton is talking of need- 
ing another year to get things ship- 
shape. Perhaps he will in time, but 
his agency has some 17,000 employ- 
ees, half of them foreign nationals 
scattered around the globe and 6200 
of them Americans overseas. 


Hamilton is one of those bustling 
executives who like to pick up the 
phone and tell an aide to fly home 
for consultation and then send him 
back to the job in a couple of days. 
He is asking Congress for three quar- 
ters of a million dollars extra for 
travel, a request which is an invita- 
tion to trouble on the Hill, whatever 
its management virtues, 


Mood of the Capital 


It was something more than spring 
which seemed to lift the Capitals 
spirits this year. Despite all the 
headaches, foreign and domestic, a 
sense of increased self-confidence has 
been apparent. It may have been 
the result of the success of Colonel 
Glenn’s orbital flight, something 
which, as Kennedy put it, gave the 
United States “more chips on the 
table” of international power and 
prestige. Even a new Soviet space 
triumph will not cancel that burst of 
exultation. 


The economy at home is not as 
satisfactory as Kennedy would like; 
Southeast Asia is a soft spot, yet 
American determination to beat back 
the Communists in Vietnam is evi- 
dent both here and in Moscow and 
Peiping; Berlin is still in crisis, but 
the U.S. decision not to be driven 
out seems to have become accepted 
to a great degree. On top of all these 
factors, the Sino-Soviet troubles ap- 
pear to multiply rather than decrease, 
whereas the tendency in the Atlantic 
community is certainly toward fur- 
ther cohesion, despite the many 
problems which afflict the allies. 


A turning of direction is always 
hard to spot in a nation’s mood. 
It is still too early to say it has oc- 
curred, but at least spring brought 
new glimmers of hope. 
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It was back in 1805 that Josiah Spode 
IH developed the stone china body 
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India Company had brought in from 
China. In continuous production ever 
since, Lowestoft remains true to its 
Oriental heritage in shape, color and 
pattern. In appearance, it is thin and 
delicate-looking, but it is about as un- 
breakable and chip-proof as a dinner- 
ware body can be. 


HERITAGE 


An original Chinese 
pattern of the 1800's 
using a Massachusetts 
äge coin for its center. 
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Jo Kenyatta, leader of the Mau Mau re- 
bellion in Kenya and symbol of African national- 
ism, was given his freedom last August after seven 
years of imprisonment and two years of confine- 
ment. At an elaborate reception for him late in 
October, most of the leaders of east and central 
Africa turned up to greet him, and hopes were 
revived that 1962 might see the launching of a 
new nation of 22 million people on the east flank 

: of the contaci Palancing Nigeria on the west. 


l In such a federation, 10 percent of the popula- 
ion. of Africa, living in Kenya, Tanganyika, and 
‘Uganda, would emerge as a unit of significant 
‘size in African and world affairs. When he an- 
nounced his invitation to Kenyatta to come to 
‘Dar es Salaam, then Prime Minister of Tangan- 
yika Julius Nyerere declared: “We want people, 
both here and abroad, to know that East Africa 
` is one country, and if Jomo comes, we shall receive 
him as the leader of East Africa, not as a Kikuyu.” 








oe According to Gordon Lewanika, a relative of 
2 ‘the Barotse royal house and a federal MP in Rho- 
<o desia, the white settlers should recognize that a 
< tribe is a nation-state in embryo. But most nation- 
alist leaders reject this doctrine. There are 120 
tribes in Tanganyika alone, and it would be hope- 
; -Tess to base a modern political society on such 
-fragm ntation. 






















AES he: biker extreme; Dr. Nkrumah’s notion of 
‘one African state spanning the whole continent 
appears equally unpromising. Yet at present there 

is nothing in between except the artificial bounda- 
ries established by European diplomats in last 
century’s big carve-up of Africa. The Tangan- 
-yika-Kenya boundary is simply a diagonal line 
running from the Indian Ocean to Lake Victoria, 
with a nodule in the middle to include all of 

f -~ Mount Kilimanjaro in Tanganyika. It separated 

-othe British from the German zones of East Africa; 
-what now ‘appears to Africans as a humiliatingly 
cool performance by imperialists was, and in a 
sense still is, regarded in Europe as a set piece in 
civilized diplomacy and the enlightened removal 
of cause of war. 
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As for Kenya, it was originally treated by the 
British as important less for its own sake than as 
the route to Uganda, whose temperate climate 
(astonishing for a country lying on the equator), 
heavy and even rainfall, and sophisticated political 
structure offered the most hopeful prospects of 


colonial development. Indeed, when the protec- > 


torate was first proclaimed, Uganda included the 
whole of the western part of Kenya; the boundary 
was shifted later for administrative convenience. _ 


Ethnie conflicts 


These boundaries take no account of ethnic 
limits. The Masai wander about nomadically 
over large stretches of land on both sides of the 
Kenya-Tanganyika line; the Samia, one of the 
Baluhya group of tribes, spread over from Uganda 
into Kenya and, with federalism in the air, are | 
busy negotiating their own merger, paying respect. 


no longer to the white man’s frontier. Since the. fase 


end of World War I, when Tanganyika was con- 
fiscated from Germany and transferred to Britain 
as a mandate, all three territories have had the 


same colonial overlord, and at a time when a.” 


Common Market is a fashionable prelude to politi- 
cal federation, they enjoy the advantage of having 
had one for the last fourteen years. 


East Africa must now go forward toward nation- 
hood or backward into separatism. The adminis- 
trative union which bound its three territories to- 
gether, deriving as it did from a common sub- 
ordination to Whitehall, could not long survive 
the emergence of three independent governments 
pulling in different directions. Some of the 
changes that were made were negotiated to take 
into account Tanganyika’s independence, which 
was celebrated on December 9. Political triumvirs 
—-the Prime Minister of Tanganyika and the 
senior elected ministers of Kenya and Uganda — 
have replaced the governors at the top, and sub- _ 
ordinate triumvirates of ministers control the 
High Commission’s various departments. But this 
is obvious patchwork to cover a transition. 


As far as the small elite of educated Africans is 
concerned, the frontiers within East Africa scarcely 


THE HANDS OF AN ASTRONAUT are symbols of America’s multi-billion dollar exploration of 


Space—a vital part of our defense. It is easier to pay for real essentials when the government cuts 


out needless spending in other places. For example, there is no need to spend tax dollars to build 
more government power plants and lines—as some people are now proposing. The investor-owned 
electric companies can supply all the additional electric power a growing America will need. 
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exist. This is partly because of the 
very shortage of local educational 
opportunities. A high percentage of 
the bright young politicians in all 
three territories went to Makerere 
University, in Kampala, Uganda; 
they know one another well, are 
fellow members of the small aris- 
tocracy of intellect, and feel one 
another to be in no sense foreigners. 
However, at the other end of the 
scale, the first reaction of most 
tribesmen in the reserves at the news 
of coming release from British rule 
is that this will be the occasion for 
chasing out members of other tribes 
from their territory. 


Even in peaceful Tanganyika, 
there is evidence of this instinct stir- 
ring. Whenever members of the 
more vigorous and Westernized tribes 
have come into areas where the 
ethnic majority is more backward, 
there is a desire to eject the alien 
African. ‘This is most pronounced in 
Kenya, where Bantu, Nilotic, and 
Nilo-Hamitic tribes are uncomforta- 
bly bunched together. Masai elders 
assembled at Ngong have called for 
the deportation of ‘“‘Kikuyus and 
members of other undesirable tribes” 
from their reserve; the Kipsigis of 
Kericho make everyone nervous by 
holding practice rallies with their 
spears, drums, and bows and arrows 
to persuade the Luo workers on the 
big tea estates to go away. 


The religious issue 


In Uganda, by contrast, the 
threat to civil order is more of a 
feudal nature. The nineteenth-cen- 
tury Western explorers and mission- 
aries, beginning with Stanley, uncov- 
ered in Baganda and Bunyoro a 
remarkable pair of intricate medieval 
state systems. In a bewildering series 
of moves at the end of the century, 
the odd assortment of European and 
Arab missionaries and gunrunners 
who had broken the seal of these 
mysterious kingdoms participated in 
a three-sided religious war inside 
Baganda, involving Catholic, Protes- 
tant, and Muslim parties, while the 
British also helped the Baganda 
conquer territory from Bunyoro. 


The recession of British colonial- 
ism is uncovering these sixty-year-old 
fissures. Further, the legacy of the 
missionary wars has been a persis- 


tent and tiresome involvement of 
religion in Uganda politics, which is 
unusual in Africa. ‘The Democratic 
Party, whose chairman, Benedicto 
Kiwanuka, became Uganda’s first 
Prime Minister in March, is almost 
entirely based on Catholic support. 
The Uganda National Congress, on 
the other hand, is largely Protestant. 
The religious issue has therefore 
played a prominent part in elections. 


The attitude of the British colonial 
administration toward nationalist po- 
litical parties has lacked consistency 
over the years. Until the recent 
speedup of the trend toward inde- 
pendence, the administrative instinct 
has been to harass if not actually to 
suppress the party system. This is 
understandable, since oppositional 
politics, being by its nature agitative 
and irreverent, does not go well with 
paternalism. 


The new orthodoxy is that, since 
African colonies are heading speed- 
ily toward what is still, rather faint- 
ly, expected to be a Westminster- 
style democracy, it is high time that 
political parties were formed to op- 
erate it. The political party, which 
was such a short time ago so unre- 
spectable, is now expected by policy 
makers, both African and British, to 
carry an exceedingly portentous load 
— to be the conscious instrument of 
social realignment, without which 
political independence might land 
East Africa in Congolike anarchy. 
Only the party, it is held, can cut 
across tribal limits and bind people’s 
emotions to national leaders and 
objectives. 


Tanganyika’s mass party 


In some ways, Tanganyika has 
come up with the ideal solution for, 
at any rate, the early days of inde- 
pendence. TANU (Tanganyika 
African National Union), Julius 
Nyerere’s creation, is organized non- 
tribally; while it was growing up it 
had to compete against other par- 
ties, which were then given a chance, 
but at the elections it captured all 
the seats. This does not preclude 
lively debating in the Assembly. 


Nyerere’s essentially democratic, 
though somewhat  schoolmasterly, 
temperament and personal modesty 
are reassuring. When his policy of 
offering Tanganyika citizenship to 
Commonwealth citizens with five 
years’ residence was sharply attacked 
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of earth 

that may save 
your life 


This scene might have happened anywhere 
in the world — a wilderness in Borneo, a 
plantation in Brazil, a sheep ranch in New 
Zealand, a back yard in the U.S.A. 


From this field comes one of thousands 
of soil samples sent year after year to our 
Parke-Davis research laboratories. 


By using new microorganisms from these 
samples, we are trying to create antibiotics 
to combat the uncontrolled infectious dis- 
eases still rampant. For example, in one 
year, Parke-Davis scientists isolated and 
worked with 34,000 cultures of micro- 
organisms. With these, they produced a 
few antibiotics which came excitingly 





close to meeting our exacting standards 
of acceptability, but none made the grade. 
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but twice in recent years research work at 
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as too liberal, he invited the Assem- 
bly to take a free vote without party 
discipline and offered to resign if 
defeated. The administration has a 
tendency to treat members of the 
rather pathetic opposition party, the 
African National Congress, distantly, 
as ignorant nobodies; and, given 
TANU’s monopoly on elected office, 
it might seem a little superfluous for 
Rashidi Kawawa, who succeeded 
Nyerere as Prime Minister in Jan- 
uary, to threaten to ban any political 
party that attempts to build itself up 
on a religious basis. 


In principle, the British favor the 
two-party system, but TANU’s per- 
formance displays the merits of the 
well-organized mass party as a nation 
builder without the awful embar- 
rassment to the Commonwealth in 
general of Nkrumah’s authoritarian 
style of leadership. ‘Tanganyika is 
now planning to become a repub- 
lic by the end of the year, but is ex- 
pected to hold a general election be- 
fore changing its status. Nyerere 
meanwhile is devoting himself to 
work as a national political leader. 


Two-party system in Uganda 


Uganda has been singularly be- 
reft of party politicians until recent- 
ly, a condition which most colonial 
administrators would consider 
blessed but which the Uganda ad- 
ministration has been trying des- 
perately to remedy. The Baganda, 
the most prominent tribe, have 
remained obstinately monarchist in 
this democratic age, responsive for 
the most part to their sovereign’s dis- 
taste for the formation of political 
parties and his objection to remain- 
ing part of a Uganda state, let alone 
an East African federation, once the 
British depart. 


Since independence for the feudal 
kingdom of Baganda would repro- 
duce the Katanga situation by 
cutting out of the territory as a whole 
its principal national assets, includ- 
ing the cities of Kampala and Enteb- 
be, the British problem has been to 
find some way of integrating this 
kingdom and three other less obstrep- 
erous monarchies with the rest of 
Uganda. 


The British first tried the direct 
approach by deporting the Kabaka 


(King) of Baganda and telling his 
people to get moving with demo- 
cratic elections. But the Baganda 
dug their toes in, the Kabaka re- 
turned (whereupon everyone in sight 
groveled on his belly, as is the 
custom), and Mr. Macleod played 
the game differently by nurturing 
the fragile flame of politics in the rest 
of Uganda, so that in future there 
would be nationalist leaders with an 
electoral mandate behind them to 
take on the monarchists. 


Party politics has done the trick. 
The holding of an election last year, 
even though it was boycotted by 
the Kabaka, with the result that only 
3 percent of the electorate voted in 
the Bagandan constituencies, pro- 
duced two parties of approximately 
even strength, led by men who en- 
tered politics only in the last three or 
four years, expressly to fill the vac- 
uum in leadership. 


What will Kenya do? 

Is Kenya going to follow the one- 
party pattern of Tanganyika, the 
two-party pattern of Uganda, or 
some variant of its own? Colony- 
wide political parties were, for the 
first time since the Mau Mau emer- 
gency, permitted at the beginning of 
1960. ‘There was very little of sub- 
stance dividing KANU (Kenya Afri- 
can National Union) from KADU 
(Kenya African Democratic Union). 
But they were divided on ways and 
means: whether there should be two 
parties or one; or, if unity was indis- 
pensable for independence, whether 
this should take the form of a party 
merger or a coalition in which both 
parties retained their separate struc- 
tures. 


KANU was intended from the 
outset to be Kenya’s equivalent of 
Nyerere’s TANU. It was to be a 
mass party, establishing a sense of 
Kenyan nationhood, declaring war 
on tribalism as much as on colonial- 
ism. Even references to tribal desig- 
nations were discouraged. 


The party so far has been quite 
appallingly badly organized. This 
looks like a paradox when one sees 
that throughout this period the gen- 
eral secretary has been the most 
dynamic, hard-working, and efficient 
man in Kenyan politics — Tom 
Mboya. But, unfortunately, this has 
been just the trouble. Mboya, a Luo, 
had already, before taking this office, 


succeeded in antagonizing both the 
leading Kikuyu politicians and the 
most prominent politician of his own 
tribe, Oginga Odinga, by the very 
forcefulness and ingenuity of his 
youthful ambition and his habit of 
making decisions and announcing 
them without consulting his col- 
leagues. 


Tom Mboya’s role 


The confusion within the party at 
the time of the last election was de- 
plorable, several seats being lost 
because of the multiplicity of KANU 
candidates competing against each 
other. Mboya, the general secretary 
of the party and its official candidate, 
was opposed in his own constituency 
by the party’s branch chairman and 
by its vice president, and every 
effort has been made then and since 
to head off any move Mboya might 
make, however legitimately within 
the proper sphere of his party office, 
to get a grasp on the machinery of 
the party. 


The result has been that Mboya 
has devoted himself to his many 
other jobs, such as running the 
Kenya Federation of Labor, manag- 
ing the student airlift to America, 
attending a fantastic number of inter- 
national conferences, which keeps 
him out of Kenya a good bit of the 
time, leading the parliamentary op- 
position to the present government, 
handling the constitutional negotia- 
tions, and issuing press statements. 
Now that KANU has Kenyatta as 
President, it may itself project an 
effectively nontribalistic image. 


Provided Kenya can get through 
the next few months without disas- 
ter, there is no good reason why it 
should not catch up with Uganda, 
which will attain complete inde- 
pendence in October. 


If Zanzibar and Somalia could be 
added as founder members, this 
would be the happiest way to resolve 
two other obstacles to Kenya’s 
progress — Zanzibar’s reversionary 
claim to the ten-mile-wide British 
protectorate along Kenya’s coastline 
(including the port of Mombasa, 
which is the only outlet for Uganda’s 
exports, as well as being the gateway 
to Kenya), and the wish of the no- 
madic inhabitants of Kenya’s vast, 
barren Northern Province to be 
united with their ethnic brothers in 
the Somali republic. 
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The Atlantic Report 5 


SEa since World War II thoughtful Latin 
= Americans have implored Washington to under- 
take a long-range policy toward their region. In- 
stead, U.S. policy in Latin America — if policy it 
can be called — has been a succession of hastily 
improvised responses to various local crises. The 
- main aim has seemed to be the maintenance of the 
status quo. The advent of the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration brought high hopes to liberal democratic 
leaders in Latin America who had long advocated 
a broad, positive approach to the economic and 
social dislocations that are the underlying cause 
of the area’s political instability. 


Kennedy and his advisers established close con- 
tact with such prominent liberal figures as Gov- 
_ ernor Luis Muñoz Marin of Puerto Rico and 
= President Romulo Betancourt of Venezuela, re- 
jected the old policy of supporting dictators, and 
went firmly on record as favoring reform as the 
most effective answer to Communism. 















_. Barely two months after he took office, President 
=- Kennedy, on March 13, 1961, announced an am- 
<>- bitious ten-year program to be known as the Alli- 
ance for Progr ess. He described it as ‘‘a vast effort, 
_ unparalleled in magnitude and nobility of purpose, 
<- to satisfy the basic needs of the American people 
for homes, work and land, health and schools.” 

:When the hemisphere’s finance. ministers met 
he following August to begin implementation of 
“the ‘program, three disturbing questions quickly 
a came into focus. 


uk Fist, is Congress willing to support the Presi- 
= aches: request for the vast funds to finance the 
Alliance? - ‘The Administration is asking Capitol 
o Hill to. authorize $3 billion in Alliance aid for the 
next five years, despite considerable opposition to 
a expanded foreign-aid spending. Many legislators 
> think that aid should be withheld until Latin 
“America makes a more determined effort at tax 
and land reforms, and some object to helping 
E countries which oppose U.S. policy on Cuba. 








| Sei will the United States and Latin Amer- 
ica be able to revamp their bureaucracies, which 
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for years have delayed the formulation and execu- 
tion of new policies to cope with mounting revo- 
lutionary pressures? Men who possess not only 
high technical competence but also dedication, 
ideological preparation, and superior intelligence 
will be needed both in North and South America > 
to implement the ambitious goals of the Alliance. 


Third, can Latin American leaders press ahead 
with social and economic reforms against the 
resistance of powerful vested interests that still 
exercise considerable political and financial in- 
fluence? In Argentina, for example, supporters of 
Dictator Juan D. Perén, who was deposed in 1955, 
won a surprise victory in the elections held last 
March. Perénistas, with the backing of Com- 
munists, claimed that President Frondizi had sold 
out to “Yankee imperialism,” and Perón himself 
accused the United States of meddling i in Argen- 
tine affairs. E 


Actually, the election results and the crisis that 
followed can be seen in an ironic way as vindicat- 


ing Frondizi’s insistence that concessions to the 7o 


left had to be made in order to win over the sub- 
stantial number of workers who still yearned for 
the autocratic Perón regime. His failure can 
largely be traced to the unyielding attitude of the 
powerful right-wing coalition of landed interests 
and army leaders. Not content with Frondizi’s 
conservative economic policy, the army forced him 


to break relations with Cuba a few. weeks before aia 


the election. 


The ultimate success of the: new eh: S$. atin: 
American policy hinges on. the: a swers given, in 
time, to these questions. 
and misleading to expect conclusive results im- 
mediately. Two decades of neglect, misunder- 


standings, and halfhearted — efforts represent A 


legacy that cannot easily be oven ome, 


A hollow victory 


When, Jess than four mont! i; sf laun 
Alliance, the Kennedy Administration came out in 
favor of a conference of foreign ministers to dis- 
cuss Cuba, it seemed that the old pattern of 
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THE INTERNATIONAL FLIGHTER BALL PEN BY PARKER-$5 


A little luxury that 
does a man a world of good 


If you're looking for a gift that a man can cherish 
for a good long time, give him one of Parker’s un- 
abashedly expensive ball pens. 


They cost anywhere from $5 to $75 and they’re 
worth every penny. 


They look as sleek and modern as jet planes. And, 
when a man takes one of these pens out of his 
pocket, his friends are properly impressed. Quiet 
good taste is quite evident. 


If you want practical reasons for giving him some- 
thing this luxurious, remember this: a Parker ball 
pen is not “just another ballpoint.” It is a precisely 
engineered writing instrument. 


It lets you write beautifully without bearing down. 


It will write up to five times longer than ordinary 
ballpoints. 


The ball is textured to hold the paper just as a good 
tire holds the road. 


The ball rides in a stainless steel socket (a new Parker 
development). Stainless steel keeps its shape almost 
indefinitely so the ball doesn’t get stuck and start 
writing “broken English.” It will write better and 
longer than any ballpoint you’ve ever owned. 


For a luxury that will do your favorite man a world 
of good—give the Parker International Flighter ball 
pen, $5 (matching mechanical pencil also $5). Other 
fine Parker ball pens: The International Insignia, 
$8.75 in gold electroplate; The Presidential, $75 in 
solid 14k gold; matching ball pens for Parker foun- 
tain pens, $2.45 and up. 


$ PARKER 


Maker of the world’s most wanted pens 
Copyright 1962 <b The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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FASTEST to GREECE 


MALEDA 


A great ship—even better now! Deluxe new state- 





rooms, air conditioned with individual controls— 


85% of all with bath. From New York, Boston to 
Lisbon, Naples, Sicily, Piraeus, Cyprus, Haifa. 


“ARKADIA” —20,650 tons. Comfortable, con- 
genial, economical! From Montreal to Bremerhaven 
via Cobh, Le Havre, London, Amsterdam, 


See your TRAVEL AGENT or 












“One critical, 
hard-hitting business 
book that none of us 


can shrug off.’”’ 


~KIPLINGER 
BOOK 


managemen 


By CLARENCE B. RANDALL 


‘The former president of Inland 
Steel combines a devastating satire 
on common management myths, 
Including organization-chart thinks 
ing and cost-cutting myopia, with 
Sage suggestions for vitalizing 
business enterprise.” 

— Saturday Review 


*'He aims well-directed barbs at his 
confreres. His courage in choosing 
now to speak out forthrightly is to 

be commended.” 
N. Y, Times Book Review 





*'Pithy reading...any business mart 
who feels that business is more 
than a game and Jess than a life 
would enjoy it.” 

-San Francisco Chronicle 


$4.75 at all bookstores 
Atlantic-Little, Brown 
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A robust 
account of English 
seamen and ships 


Naval 
History of 
England 


Volume I: 





The Formative Centuries 


Here is the kind of historical 
account that makes a rainy vaca- 
tion fun. GEorrrey Marcus has 
written the sea-washed story of 
the men and ships of the English 
Navy from the tough, tubby 
“cogs” of Chaucer’s day to the 
ship-of-the-line that Nelson 
knew. In a delightfully readable 
book that will be a standard 
reference for years to come, he 
describes the growth of British 
naval might from the early 
coastal trade, through the strug- 
gle with the mighty Hanseatic 
League, to the glory of the 
English Navy in the eighteenth 
century. Illustrated with eighteen 
maps. $12.50 at all bookstores. 


Atlantic-Little, Brown 
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jeopardizing a positive long-range 
program for quick politica! expedi- 
ents was reasserting itself, 


For many Latin Americans, the 
logic of the Punta del Este confer- 
ence could be found only in the pres- 
sures the U.S. Congress was exerting 
on the eve of consideration of the 
budget. With military intervention 
against the Cuban regime ruled out 
as a violation of the Charter of the 
Organization of American States, 
and with the firm opposition of six 
of the larger nations to diplomatic 
sanctions, there seemed little to be 
gained from another high-level dip- 
lomatic meeting. 


But Castro’s own inadequate un- 
derstanding of the nuances of hemi- 
sphere politics helped save the situa- 
tion from being a total failure for the 
United States. His continued threats 
to promote unrest elsewhere in Latin 
America caused Colombia and Ven- 
ezuela to line up with Peru and the 
Central American countries that 
were demanding stiff action against 
the Cuban regime. 


These factors, combined with the 
skillful and patient negotiations con- 
ducted by Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, brought a unanimous declara- 
tion by the foreign ministers that 
Cuba’s Marxism-Leninism was in- 
compatible with the principles of the 
inter-American system. Yet the sub- 
stantive resolution to exclude the 
Castro regime from the OAS re- 
ceived only the minimum two-thirds 
majority of fourteen countries, with 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, 
Bolivia, and Ecuador abstaining. 


Secretary Rusk’s claim that this 
kind of dissent was a “vivid demon- 
stration of the democratic process of 
a vigorous community of nations” 
sounded hollow to Latin American 
diplomats aware of the strenuous 
efforts by the Kennedy Administra- 
tion to achieve unanimity. 


Secretary Rusk’s performance 


Perhaps one of the most positive 
results the United States achieved 
at the conference came in the unpre- 
dictable field of human relations — 
the esteem and respect engendered 
by Secretary Rusk and his team. The 
eloquence and progressive tone of 





w -Jt is very unfortunate that too often in the United 


© States we let our concern about how we should 


manage our abundance of food blind us to the fact 


< that millions upon millions of our people are mal- 
© nourished —not necessarily under-nourished but, 
< rather, poorly nourished. 


= — Repeated studies of the nutritional status of the 
Ameren people have pointed out that many of us 
simply have not learned how to eat sanely and sen- 

sibly . to help maintain good health. Obesity is 
; nated to be a problem for one out of every five 
us. “Among our children, teen-age girls frequently 









~ are very badly nourished because of false ideas and 


fads they follow instead of learning sound health 
habits which. could help them achieve their goals. 
many parents spend frustrating hours 
2 thing their children proper table manners, often 
ox ae ‘completely overlook the fact that the lack of 
good eating habits among our children is one of the 
key factors which contributes to the generally low 
state of physical fitness among us. Physical exercise 
and adequate rest are also very important to fitness, 
of course, but the young person’s body must be built 
and it must be maintained with the right kinds and 
~ amounts of food. 





Basic Eating Patterns Are Learned At Home 


Parents cannot shun their responsibility i in teach- 
- ing their children how to eat properly — in terms of 
selecting the kinds and quantities of food that are 

needed. Most of our basic life-long eating patterns 

- are established in our earliest years at the family 

dinner table. Our children learn much from our 

example. If parents eat sensibly, then it is much 
more likely that our children will eat sensibly. 

Also, we should not overlook any early tendency 

toward using food to help alleviate the pains of psy- 


o chological distress. The child who turns to stuffing 


food into his stomach whenever problems over- 
whelm him is learning a pattern that will be ex- 
tremely difficult to change in later years. Obesity 
is likely to add to the child’s distress and become 
a problem throughout his life. Parents have an obli- 
gation to try to avoid this very unhappy situation 


Sa -in which food substitutes for psychological needs. 


Children, as parents so rapidly learn, do go 
through stages, especially when they reach the teen 
years and when they are girls. Appearance i is usually 

tremendously important. Having “vitality” and 
energy y enough to eee up with the crowd are also 




































Treatment From Us 


Our Oftentimes Flagrant Disregard For 
Teaching Good Eating Habits Cests Dearly 


urgent needs. It is very unfortunate that we adult 
have done such a poor job in teaching our child 
that good health habits will give them the: maxim 
amount of help in achieving exactly what : 
— good appearance, vitality, energy. 


The Youngsters Too Often Turn 
To Harmful Fad Ideas 


Teen-age girls, especially, will turn to man} 
erent fads, unaware that sound nutrition thr 
sane eating habits, adequate. exercise, and suffi 
rest will do more to help their. ‘appearance an 
give them vim and vigor than any other. things 
might do. As a matter of fact, these unfort 
youngsters too frequently learn much- later 
they should that the fad diets and other. ey 
approaches to beauty and vitality work. a 
achieving their goals. ee 

Nutrition scientists have done a highly compe r 
job thus far in determining the kinds and amount 
of foods we need for adequate nutrition. Daily Foo 0 
Guides — based on servings from four major foo 
groups: (1) milk and other dairy products; 
meats, poultry, and fish; (3) fruits and vegetab 
(4) cereals and grains — are readily available to a 
families who certainly ought to be using these gu i 
as regularly as any other aid to building and m 
taining the family’s health and happiness. T} 
guides suggest simple yet tasty eating patterns. y 
dairy farmers will be happy to send one to yo 
you don’t have one at present. 

Following sensible eating patterns — which v var 
by age and amount of physical activity - = ji 
difficult. Eating a well balanced diet can be just : 
interesting and enjoyable as eating meals that co! 
tribute to obesity or other illness or lack of vigo 
There is an abundance of highly nutritious and tas 
foods available to the American people. Now v 
must concentrate on teaching ourselves and O 
children how to select from these foods the kind 
diets that will keep us healthy. 











ameri can dairy as sociatio 


"Voice of the dairy farmers _ 
in the market places of America” 





20 N. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 
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times square, n. yj. 
Judson 6-3000 


| Close to everything... 
business and fashion 

7 centers, the exciting 
Mm theatre district, shop- 
mE oping, airport and rail- 
road terminals, Mad- 
ison Square Garden 
and the Coliseum, 
museums, galleries 
and lHbraries. 
The service is superb, 
the atmosphere per- 
fect. A choice of 750 
beautiful, reasonably- 
priced air-conditioned 
rooms, each with free 
radio and television— 

a wide selection of 
fine dining rooms in- 
cluding the Astor 
Bar, the Hunting 
Room and, the excit- 
ing Emerald Room. 
Also available — New 
York's largest ball- 
scene of ex- 





=] society, con- 
vention and business 
events of the year. 


Singles from $9.00—Doubles from $14.00 

i . Bee your travel agent or write 
=. Anthony M. Rey 

i Vice President & General Manager 

- Hotel Astor, Times Square, N. Y. 


$i 4,000 A YEAR 
REALLY LIVING! 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


A few years ago I was going broke on 
$9,000 a year. High prices and taxes were 
getting me down. I had to have more 
= money or reduce my standard of living. 
-So I sent for a Trial Subscription to 
~The Wall Street Journal. I heeded its 
` warnings. I cashed in on the ideas it gave 
~ me for increasing my income and cutting 
-expenses. I got the money I needed. And 
then I began to forge ahead. Last year 
my income was up to $14,000. Believe 
me, reading The Journal every day is a 
wonderful get-ahead plan. Now I am 
really living! 
» This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $30,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
ivery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in seven cities 

m coast to coast, | 
- The Wall Street Journal has the largest 








$ staff of writers on business and finance. 


| It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
c quaint you with The Journal, we make 
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Rusk’s speeches, as well as the tact 
and patience he displayed during two 
weeks of difficult negotiations, served 
to emphasize to the Latin American 
delegations a new style and content 
in U.S. foreign policy. 


Until quite recently, hemispheric 
support for Washington’s policies on 
basic East-West issues had been 
taken for granted. U.S. spokesmen 
generally addressed inter-American 
conferences with sophomoric warn- 
ings about the dangers of ‘atheistic 
Communism” that Latin American 
statesmen regarded as an insult to 
their intelligence. 


By contrast, Mr. Rusk’s principal 
speech was an articulate blend of 
affirmations of Jeffersonian democ- 
racy with a careful analysis of the 
discrepancies between Communist 
rhetoric and achievements. He de- 
flated Cuba’s angry claims that the 
‘“‘monopoly-controlled U.S. govern- 
ment? was opposed to the Castro 
regime purely because of the eco- 
nomic losses suffered by private U.S. 
interests, when he asserted that 
“Many of us... would have had 
no quarrel with changes in the eco- 
nomic organization of Cuba insti- 
tuted with the consent of the Cuban 
people. Our hemisphere has room 
for a diversity of economic systems.” 


This recognition of Latin Amer- 
ica’s economic autonomy was cou- 
pled with a scrupulous understand- 
ing of its mood of nationalism and 
independence. Accordingly, despite 
strong pressures from important con- 
gressional spokesmen, the Secretary 
at no time invoked the threat of 
curbing economic aid to countries 
refusing to endorse the expulsion of 
Cuba. In turn, Rusk found that, 
notwithstanding the impressive cata- 
logue of errors compiled by Wash- 
ington’s Latin American policy, 
there continues to exist a vast reser- 
voir of goodwill toward the United 
States, every bit of which will be 
needed to wage the long and difficult 
fight to achieve progress with a mini- 
mum of turbulence. 


Strengthening the OAS 


The overriding lesson of the for- 
eign ministers meeting is that the 
Kennedy Administration, while it 
reflects a carefully prepared, well- 



















a po We economie- 
field, has not yet shed the habit of- 
improvising when it faces complex — 
political issues in Latin America. 








There were some farsighted offi- 
cials who hoped that the United 
States would take the leadership in 
strengthening the faltering political 
machinery of the OAS. They be- 
lieve that by more thorough and im- 
aginative legal planning the U.S. 
delegation could have proposed a 
structural revision of the inter-Amer- 
ican system that would have ex- 
cluded all dictatorships from its 
membership and not limited the con- 
ference to the immediate issue of 
Cuba. Although the OAS charter is 
dedicated to the principles of de- 
mocracy and human freedom, for 
years the organization included rep- 
resentatives of brutal dictatorships, 
on the grounds that to reject them 
would have jeopardized the doctrine 
of nonintervention. The same argu- 
ments that prevented an effective 
censure of the Trujillo regime in the 
Dominican Republic were invoked 
by Cuba to explain the paradox of 
how it could become a Marxist- 
Leninist dictatorship and still stay 
in the OAS. E 


It is not surprising, then, that the 
organization’s insistence on civil lib- 
erties and democracy rings false to 
millions of Latin Americans, even 
though in Washington the OAS ac- 
quired the reputation of being an ex- 
traordinary political institution and 
the pioneer of all other Western 
regional security arrangements. 


The Kennedy Administration is 
fully aware of the deficiencies of 
OAS and looks to Felipe Herrera, 
the energetic Chilean director of the _ 
Inter-American Development Bank, 
for effective leadership in the vital 
economic plans now being formu- 
lated under the Alliance for Progress. 
The shaping of U.S. economic policy 
in Latin America has been more the 
work of high White House aides and 
of Teodoro Moscoso, the coordinator. 
of the Alliance program, than of the 
State Department professionals. 


Pay on performance? 


The Alliance is a cooperative un- 
dertaking, divided between Latin 
American measures of self-help and 
domestic reforms and the supply of 
U.S. capital and technical knowl- 
edge. From the outset it was plain 













-antagonize certain traditional eco- 
nomic. groups both in Latin America 
o and in the United States. But U.S. 
_ insistence on reform has created a 
~~ favorable impact among the rising 
class -of young, energetic technicians 
and professionals who may soon be 
governing the hemisphere. 


The start of the self-help approach 
oo hag been, admittedly, slow in many 
countries. Moscoso is nevertheless 
opposed. to setting rigid criteria of 
_. rapid performance as a condition of 
_ aid, on the grounds that it may lead 
rte dangerous political situations. At 
> the same time, he seeks to encourage 
individual countries to adopt far- 
© -reaching tax and land reforms and 
| to take vigorous steps toward low- 
t housing. through public build- 
itutes, savings and loan as- 
<e $0clations, and educational and health 
“assistance. 










vin, many. cases, the financing of 
jese é l- projects: has run into 
Ities. The most stubborn ob- 
— = perhaps, was Latin America’s 
-chronic problem of budgetary defi- 
= cits, arising from heavy government 
=- commitments to nonproductive pub- 

lic expenditures and subsidies for 

public services, which required the 
- diversion of U.S. aid to prevent seri- 
ous fiscal repercussions. 











Neither the Administration nor 
_. Congress liked the idea of using Alli- 
-cance funds for supporting internal 
budgets, þut it was acknowledged 


that development projects could not | 
be carried out to full advantage in | 
of chaotic economies | 


the midst 
threatened by social strife. 


There is some hope that as the 

_ younger economists and profession- 
als begin to exert a stronger influ- 
c ence on the Latin American elite, 
more enlightened policies will follow, 
and the vast funds — estimated to be 
as much as $100 billion — now in 
-Swiss banks or U.S. securities will 
gradually be restored to their right- 

F ful Place in the national economies. 


For the time being, the Adminis- 
clined: to jouow a flexi- 











t Beet in “Mososo’: g contention that 
- the Latin American leaders them- 
: selves must be. persuaded that they 
: greatest stake in the success- 
Alliance. 





È amb ious, program would. | 
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How do people become drinkers of bourbon—as against a 
imported whiskies, for example. There seem to be various oe 
ways: É 


1 They're born lucky. They are reared in a section of a 
the country where, when a man comes of age he starts with P 
straight Kentucky bourbon. These people, you might say, ace 
are born with an amber spoon in their mouths. ne 


2 They work their way up. This is a development simi- fe 
lar to that of food tastes—or from pablum to paté. When — 
such men and women begin to drink socially, ee 
-iS they start with blandness. Then as they and their a 
tastes mature...it’s straight bourbon for them, a 


3 They see the light. They see their friends a 

taking to bourbon. They discover that it tastes _ 
better...and that it tastes best undisguised, unchanged, 
with what country folk call “branch”’—plain, pure water, 
This is the fashionable course to bourbon. E 


A beautiful Kentucky bourbon to learn on, to lean òn, 
to stay with, is Old Crow, the most famous bour- 
bon in America. Great men in history have 
praised it in every era. Today, all over the coun- 
try, more people prefer Old Crow to any other 
bourbon—which is, you must admit, quite a 
recommendation. 










THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY. KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 86 PROOF. ‘ ‘i a oe 






Death and forever 


Dr. Sanford Gifford’ s ; article “Death 
nd Forever” (March Atlantic) is the 
finest formulation of our present di- 
lemma which I have come across. It 
deserves. wide recognition. Thank 
ou for bringing us such an enlight- 
ing article. 





Mrs. Marian HERZOG 
-West Englewood, N. F. 


Jr. Gifford i is assuming, and naïve- 
ő; that if the United States suc- 
ded in convincing Russia that nu- 
“ar weapons will not be used against 
e Communist state, Russia would 
respond with relief and would re- 
nounce all, or a large part, of its hos- 
ity toward the United States. I do 
t know of a single instance in his- 
ry in which, when one of two ene- 
mies weakened itself before the other, 
e second proved itself grateful by 
illingly. reducing its own strength. 
ich an act would serve only to con- 
vince the second of its supremacy and 
would lead to an unrelenting assault 
pon the self-weakened first. 
une H. Sucxe, HI 
Austin, Tex. 


Death aa. Forever” Dr. San- 
l Gifford presents a number of 
allenging and useful concepts. 

Is man, supposedly the “ultimate” 
“in the evolutionary process to date, 
“doomed to meet the fate of other ex- 
< tinct species because of his inability 
__ to adjust to the realities of progress? 

< Is he so obsessed by the need to 
prove his power that he is unable to 
3 cept. the fort that in So aa he 














And can he, before it is too late 
and the point of no return has been 
reached, learn to coexist? 

Let all copyrights be waived so 
that the last sentences of the article 
can be reprinted in your magazine, 
and printed in all other publications 
that are like-minded: 


“An unwavering decision to re- 


nounce all nuclear weapons, unilat- 
erally if necessary, seems more appro- 
priate than high-minded rhetoric 
about democratic ideals, which sounds 
as alien to Soviet ears as their catch- 
phrases sound to ours. Carrying out 
such a decision is a supremely difficult 
and complex undertaking, but the 
aim is simple, requiring only Eliot's 
‘condition of complete simplicity 
costing not less than everything.’ ” 
A few peace groups accept this idea. 
The rest of us had better get on the 
bandwagon — while there is still one 
around. 
Mrs. JANET N. NEUMAN 
Washington, D. C. 


SIR: 

Although I number among. my 
friends two of the leading psycho- 
analysts, 


ford’s contribution. 


Mrs, Leia HIRSCH 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


SIR: 

Many magazines are running rou- 
tine articles on the nuclear question 
and related subjects these days. They 
are all worth reading for the informa- 
tion they contain and for the con- 
victions about life that they express. 
But this article by Dr. Gifford had a 


superior stamp. 
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internationally known, I 1 
never had the life-death instinct made 
so clear to me as by Dr. Sanford Gif- 


_ ing by the senior body. 































It is interesting to me to see how | 
men in the field of psychiatry again ~ 
and again seem to be opposed to nu- 
clear warfare, even to the point of 
unilateral disarmament. Our na- 
tional behavior is so similar to that of - 
mentally sick patients. Would that 
our leaders in the nation would listen 
to the psychiatrists! 

| | Espen T. CHAPMAN © 

Goshen, Conn. . 


The. hesitant Senate 


Sir: "E 
Most senators must have rea Foe" 
Clark’s article “The Hesitant Senate” 
(March Atlantic) with the same inter- 
est that I did, and I imagine various _ 
opinions could be found amongst the — 
membership. What Senator Clark 
expresses throughout this article is a 
desire to streamline the deliberative 
processes of the Senate so that the 
Majority can ignore the Minority and 
ram through any measures it wants. 
What he fails to recognize is that the F 
Majority in committee can alway : 
ities over me ao 







Clark, = aiie belt last tember of ante 


i Majority, could have reported out the 
bills in question. 
. make this move indicated to me 


That they didn’t 


they weren’t quite sure > of the value 
of that legislation. > ne 

In the opinion of: many of us, at 
was the plan of the founding fathers 
that the Senate be the slow deliber- 
ative body. Speed was not of the 
essence because it was felt that the 


House would be more prone to ~ 


hasty action and might need correct- a 
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An Unusual Introductory Offer 


t in eri 


There’s more to Art than the painting on your wall. | 

Art is everywhere: Movies, sculpture, architecture, cartoons, antiquit’ 
advertisements, tableware, photography, books, pretty girls, junkpiles. 

Art is Living. B 

Some people are more creative at it than others. It is their world that 
we tell you about in the visually expressive pages of Art in America. : 

Our vision is 360 degrees. Our motto is learn and live. One leok at recent 
Tables of Contents reveals this. . 

There have been major spreads: An International Look at the U. s. Ai 
The Precisionist; Visual Communication; Old and New Romanticism; z 
Pan American Painting. 

Plus features such as Flemish Masterpieces in Detroit; Henri Carti 
Bresson’s Vision of America; Report from Russia; Art and the Troubl 
Child; Authenticity in American Furniture; Young Artists from Alaska n 
Hawaii: Al Hirschfeld’s Brasilia; Creating with Light; Love for Sale. 

Plus mewilae departments such as Children’s Page; Museum Trends; = 
Gallery Notes; Book Selections; Prints and Drawings; Antiques Collector 
Regional Accents; The Artist in America; Decorative Arts: Designin © 
Industry; Photography as Art; Rediscovery, 

The world of Art. The timely and the timeless. 

A long-time subscriber recently wrote us: “You tell me what to look for 
what to do. You open up new avenues of thought and enjoyment. You have 
never disappointed me.” tae 

Art in America is for you if, in Tolstoy’s words, you want to see and read i 
about the highest and best feelings to which men have risen. 

Art in America is for you if you relish imagination, originality, 
well-turned new ideas, freshness, perspective — four-color plates, hard 
covers, and high-gloss paper. g 

You may be asking: How can we afford to let you have the current issue 
for a 10-day free trial? You may also be asking: How can we afford to give - 
you —if you elect to subscribe — four issues of the largest and most 
luxurious art quarterly for only $12.50 —a saving on the single-copy 
price for four issues of $3.30. 

The truth is, we really can’t. Here’s our plan: After this offer expires, 
we can not allow you a free inspection, and we must increase the 
annual subscription price. 

So, Art in America, to paraphrase Walter Pater, “comes to you 
proposing frankly to give you nothing but the highest quality 
to your moments as they pass.” 

See how even a single issue can make a rewarding contribution to the 
cultural life of every member of your family. If you find that it doesn’t, 
return the book and owe nothing. Why not take pUvaEeee of this 
unique opportunity today . 


= = RESERVATION CERTIFICATE m m sea ey 











(This offer expires July 2, 1962) 


f Artin America A-114 4 
E 635 Madison Avenue i 
| New York 22, New York 1 
I Please send me a Free Examination Copy of the new edition of ART I 
i IN AMERICA. After looking it over, I will either remit $12.50 fora | 1 
l year’s subscription, or return my copy within 10 days and owe nothing. | 1 
l Name os a i 
i (Please Print) 4 
i Street i T 
i City Zone State ' 5 
L A 
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Sitting pretty 
in the Pink City 


This is the way to see Jaipur—from a 
; golden howdah atop a painted elephant. 


_ From. New York, you can take a jet 
o Delhi, an air-conditioned train or 
chauffeur-driven car to Jaipur, but once 
in Jaipur, choose a maharajah’s palace 

for your hotel, and an elephant to see 
-the sights. Just as his ancestors have 
borne Rajput princes, so will “Hathi” 
-take you up the winding hillside road 


_to Fort Amber. 


- You will literally see the world below 
“through rose-colored glasses. For all 
“Jaipur is sculptured from soft pink 
sandstone. Visitors affectionately call 
it the Pink City. Architects call it the 
most beautiful city in the world. Its 
people will recount to you romantic 
‘tales of chivalry of the proud Rajputs 
“who chose to die in defense of their 
“honor. 





















. When you can bring yourself to leave 

Jaipur, fly south to Udaipur with its 
floating palaces, to Mount Abu with its 
-marble temples, south to cosmopolitan 
Bombay. 


Come to Jaipur. Sooner or later 
most world travellers do. 


-For brochure on Jaipur see your travel agent or 
write dept. A 


pes of 

. NEW YORK: 18 EAST 49th Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: 685 Market Street 
TORONTO: 177 King Street W. 
urist Office 
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“changes. are nee ed in the Senate, 
‘they can be accomplished by the 


Majority desiring them; but so far 
there has been a lot of talk by the 
Majority, but when the chips are 
down, they hew to the accepted con- 
cept of the Senate. 


Barry GOLDWATER 


United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 


“I, personally .. .”” 


SIR: 

“Ordeal of a Ship” by Farley 
Mowat (March Atlantic) gave life and 
excitement to a difficult salvage op- 
eration, which was only matter-of- 
factly reported in the newspapers. 
Once more, Mowat has enlightened 
Atlantic readers with an account of 
the hazardous work these Founda- 
tion tugs perform as daily routine. 

Readers might like to know that 
there is a dramatic sequel to this 
story, in which the credit goes to an 
American flag tug. For, after the 
Leicester had been brought safely into 
Murray’s Anchorage, another hurri- 
cane zeroed in on this luckless 
freighter and put it on the beach. 
As if this wasn’t bad enough, the 
Foundation Josephine was also driven 
aground, with serious damage to its 
hull. The tug Kerin Moran came to 
the rescue of both vessels. After free- 
ing them, the Kevin towed the Leices- 
ter to Newport News, Virginia, then 
returned to Bermuda to tow the Jo- 
sephine to Halifax. The weather was 
seasonably bad, with winds of gale 
force, but Captain Leonard Good- 
win, Jr., and his crew on the Kevin 
were equal to the task. For them, 
too, it was all in the day’s work. 

This story, told in more detail, 
appears in Tugboat, by the late 
Eugene F. Moran. 

VOLNEY LACY 
Engineer, Tug M. Moran 
Fairport, N. Y. 


The episodes referred to by Mr. Lacy 
are also narrated in detail in Farley 
Mowat’s new book, The Serpent’s Coil 
(Atlantic—Little, Brown), from whieh 
“Ordeal of a Ship” was drawn. 

— THE EDITOR 


SIR: 

I read Ken Purdy’s “The Inde- 
structible Electric’? in the January 
Accent on Living section with special 
interest, because I’ve been driving 
electric automobiles off and on for 
some thirty years — sometimes as a 
hobby and other times seriously. 


ace the 
Detroit Elec TiC, 









newer would obviously attract my = 
attention, ; ee 
The article a ee ie 
extreme claims of several promoters of 
these cars which have appeared since 
the war and the claims of others who 
downgrade electrics because of the 
association with “rich old ladies who 
always drove them as if they were 
about to stop.” 
Jamison Hanoy, JR. 
Pacific P alisades, Calif. 


SIR: 

Cheers for the article “The Dere- 
licts of Skid Row” by Judge John M. 
Murtagh in the March Atlantic. I 
know a bit about derelicts here in 
Minneapolis from direct personal 
observation. Judge Murtagh’s de- 
scription of the drunken derelicts | 
tallies precisely, almost eerily, with 
similar sights that I have seen. I 
have been in flophouses on Washing- 
ton Avenue (since demolished) so 
unbelievably foul that I was driven 
out into the fresh air gasping. 

The morality of our present treat- 
ment of these unhappy wretches 1s 
indefensible. It is what I call middle- 
of-the-spectrum justice -~ the middle 
of the human spectrum, the C stu- 
dent, the great average. Its mo- 
rality is conformity; the methods of 
enforcement, ostracism and persecu- 
tion. We want outlets for repressed _ 
savagery and frustrated self-aggran- 
dizement which will still allow us to 
retain community approval. We 
also want some kind of coordinates 
with whom to locate ourselves in a 
round, relative universe and an open 
society, and if the skid-row derelict 
does nothing else that is socially use- 
ful, he provides a neck for us to put 
a foot on. 

I have been in these flophouses; I 
have also been in the city hall and 
smelled deadwood the moment I 
opened the door. If anything, this 
odor is far more terrible than the 
worst reek of human abandonment 
and decay. 

James FERGUSON | 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Phe-editors regret that they failed to. 
give the source of an illustration i in the 
Mareh Atlantic. The engraving accom- 
panying the poem “Sonata” is entitled 
“Lovers in the Wheat Field,” by Clare 
Leighton, and was taken, with her per- 
mission, from her book, Country Mat- 
ters, published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany in 1937. 
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Oxe of London’ s most fashionable sho pping places — the glass-covered Burlin gton Arcade. 


How to shop in Britain—and bring back treasures 


Napoleon called Britain ‘‘a nation of shopkeepers.”’ The 


British are proud of it. Prices are low. Quality is high. Clip 


coupon for more information about shopping in Britain. 


HOPPING is a joy in Britain. Your 
S dollars get fatter the instant you set 
foot in a British store. And you can get 
there in 6% jet hours or 5 lovely sail- 
ing days from New York. 

Antiques. Almost every British town 
has at least one excellent antique shop. 
Dealers show their best wares at Lon- 
don’s famous antique fairs: the Antique 
Dealer’s Fair and Exhibition, June 13- 
28; the Chelsea Antique Dealer’s Fair, 
Spring and Fall; and the Kensington 
Antique Dealer’s Exhibition, Aug. 30- 
Sept. 13. About everything at these 
shows is over a century old. 

Fine old silver. London’s Silver Vaults 
are dazzling. Their stocks go back cen- 
turies—and are filled with bargains. 
You'll pick up Georgian silver tea- 
spoons for less than a dollar apiece. 
Rods and guns. You can buy a top- 
notch casting rod for $28, a 12-gauge 
shotgun for $210. If you’re after a 
really fine gun at a bargain price, look 
through British magazines like “The 
Field.” Somebody may be selling a pair 
of Holland and Holland’s. 


Tartans and tweedc. Riv them ac van 


in the Highlands. Every region has its 
own proud weaves and patterns, dyed 
with local dyes, often handwoven, even 
handspun. 

Cashmere sweaters. You’ll pay only 
about $14 for a sweater or cardigan. 
Better write down everybody’s sizes be- 
fore you leave home. . 

Savile Row suits. Prices range from 
$112 to $168. Savile Row’s fastidious 
tailors demand two or three fittings, so 
visit your man soon after your arrival. 
Ask him to keep your measurements on 
file. Then you can reorder by mail any- 
time. 

Men’s shoes, hats, umbrel- 
las. Fully leather-lined shoes 
sell forabout $15. The British 
know how to make remark- 
ably light hats that keep their 
sShape—from $12 to $15. 
And why not pick up one of 


— e l a e e o a a o e e e 


those beautifully furled Eng- Name 
lish umbrellas? ( Wellington 

had to forbid his men carry- Street 
ing them into battle! ) 2 
China. London is the place 

far Wradewurnanda Cea EE. aA Zone 


British Travel Association, Box 431 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
(In Canada—90 Adelaide St. West, Toronto, Ont.) 


Please send me more information about shopping 
in Britain. 


Royal Doulton china. For ‘Toby mugs 
and clay pottery, try the antique shops 
in small towns. 

Bric-a-brac. Just about every English 
country town has its own market day. 
You’re apt to find almost anything on 
the stalls. Splendid hunting grounds for 
offbeat gifts. 

Automobiles. You can order a British 
car in the U.S. and have it delivered to 
your ship or plane when you arrive in 
Britain. When your vacation is over, 
the manufacturers will have it shipped 
back to you at home. This plan will cost 
you less than buying the same car over 
here. And you'll have the use of your 
new car during your vacation. 

How to save on fares. See your travel 
agent. He’s an expert on the subject of 
transatlantic travel bargains. He can 
help you get the most out of your budget. 


-—- Clip coupon for more shopping information -— 


(PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY) 
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Almost the only way sound gets into a Ford-built car 


Another reason why Ford Motor Company cars are quality-built. Almost the only sounds you hear 
come out of the radio. A blanket of sound absorption material hushes engine and wind noise. Three 
layers of floor insulation reduce road noise. Even the roof is insulated. Rigidized construction and 
double-reinforced doors help eliminate squeaks and rattles. Better body construction is just one of 
the steps already taken in Ford Motor Company’s determination to free you from car cares. It 
adds up to cars that are quality-built to last longer, need less care, and retain their value better. 
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ARE THE COLLEGES KILLING EDUCATION? 


BY OSCAR HANDLIN 


A professor of history at Harvard who has achieved national eminence for his study of the immigrant in America, 


Oscar HANDLIN was awarded the Pulitzer Prize in history for his book THE UPROOTED in 1952. As a teacher, 


Mr. Handlin is concerned about the stifling competitive atmosphere in the colleges, where emphasis on grades 


tends to destroy the broader educational values. 


Wren the coming of spring, hysteria creeps across 
the campus. Tension mounts steadily, and even 
when it does not erupt in some overt form, it still 
disturbs the last two months of the college year. 
Now is the time when the steadily growing psychi- 
atric staffs come into their own. 

The young people who brood in their rooms, 
who forget to come down to the dining hall, and 
who burst out in fits of irrationality are not worry- 
ing about who will win the great game or who will 
come to the dance or be tapped for the fraternity. 
Joe College is dead, and his little anxieties are un- 
recognizably antique. His successors are immersed 
in their books and laboratories, and their concern 
is for the grade that an incomprehensible marking 
system will grind out for them. 

Among the undergraduates, it is worst for the 
juniors. Most of the seniors are reconciled; they 
have by now amassed whatever capital they will 
possess and know it is too late to make serious 
changes. The sophomores are frenetically hopeful; 
despite the facts of the past, they feel they have a 
chance. The freshmen are still reeling from the 
shock of self-discovery but are not yet fully aware 
of what has hit them. The juniors are, and there- 
fore the panic that all share to some extent is par- 
ticularly intense among them. 

The phenomenon is relatively recent, and it is 
not everywhere the same. Indeed, there may still 
be some refuge which is entirely unaffected, where 


college remains a place of learning, not a racetrack. 
But year by year the infection spreads, and it seems 
most virulent in the best institutions and among the 
best students. 

The American college functions with a time- 
encrusted mechanism, much of it immensely 
valuable because of the experience, tradition, and 
wisdom built into it. But some of its devices were 
designed for purposes long since forgotten. We do 
not question their presence; the grating noise they 
make seems a necessary part of the operation. Who 
can imagine that this is the sound of minds being 
crushed in a process that frustrates the whole 
educational enterprise? 

Those great big beautiful A’s so avidly sought, 
those little, miserly C’s so often found, were meant 
for another time and another student body. They 
were the tools of the teacher in the day when the 
college was more a disciplinary than an educational 
institution. The miscellaneous lots of boys and 
young men who recited their lessons in the eight- 
eenth- and nineteenth-century American college 
were indifferently prepared, only occasionally 
interested, and given to outbursts that took them 
altogether out of control. The instructor needed 
grades and fines and other punishments to keep 
them in hand. 

The problems of discipline became less pressing 
when the college acquired its modern institutional- 
ized form. The grading system nevertheless re- 
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| : -ind its importance, The curriculum was di- 
_ vided into blocks of courses, each worth a number 


of points, and an education was defined by the 
score that stood to the student’s credit in the col- 
lege accounting system. The grade then became 
critical, because it was evidence of the amount 
of learning deposited to his credit. 

This pattern has persisted, although few remem- 
ber what forces brought it into being. Yet no fac- 
ulty would now maintain that education can be 
_ defined by a balance sheet of credits, or that the 
_ statistical magic that produces grade scores carried 
to the second decimal place is a reliable way of 
evaluating students. 

Until recently the system was hardly effective 
enough to do much harm. A large percentage 
_of the student body could afford to disregard it 


3 a entirely. After the manner of the lads in Owen 


ae Wister’s Philosophy 5, they looked down on the 
eG grinds and occupied che viselvess in their own ways. 


a And the minority who were interested could study 


= away to their hearts’ content without the anxiety 
| of involvement in a mass competition. 
< ALL that has now changed. The new students 


: ra enter after a rigid selective process, they present 
oe ae ecb problems, and ge arrive after 


nae a al of their studies serves no useful function 
Sa and only interferes with their education. 


The trouble is that the students themselves do 


eee z not know it. This generation has been so thor- 


. oughly harnessed to the treadmill of the examina- 


e tion: that it accepts its servitude as a normal if 
- strenuous condition of life. All the external pres- 
= gures of society encourage that belief. Since edu- 
f -cation has become a national emergency, it is a 
patriotic duty to do well in algebra. The student 


who gets an A in physics will not only advance to a 


successful career in space but will also defend his 


country against the Russians. The talented boy 
has replaced the athlete as the school hero, and the 
_- letter worth getting is no longer that on the sweater 
“but that on the report card. 


A process of subversion begins almost in the 
first year of the best high schools. The most 
- highly motivated students know that they are en- 
gaged in a close race; only the fleetest will enter the 
desirable colleges. Ahead of them loom the great 
goals, the College Boards and the National Merit 
competition. Along the way are the lesser hurdles 
they must surmount, and their task is to train 
themselves to score well. 

How can their high school education have any 
other meaning? Admission to college comes gen- 
erally in the spring of their senior year and is based 


on performances on tests taken a oon deal EN 


Everything that comes later is totally irrelevant. ion 
Furthermore, a variety of schemes for early: admis- ay! 


sion and early appraisal have: pushed some of the 


tests back into the middle of the third year of high 


school. For many students, therefore, almost half 


of their secondary school career becomes: meaning- : 





less, since it does not prepare them for the exami- | 


nations. 


sessions. 


Alas, the young people iuir disčöver. thats en- 
try into college solves no problems. It only reveals 


the new hurdles they could not earlier see. True, 
the place is strange and the conditions of life new, 
but the race is the same, only the pace is faster. 
Back in those innocent high school days, these 
boys and girls were a select group — the brightest 
and best. Now they are thrown into a mass in 


which everyone is select and everyone had been — 
brightest and best. In this renewed competition 


some who had always been winners discover that 
they too will have to be losers. The cruelty of the 
contest is clearest in courses which establish grades 
on the basis of a statistical distribution curve. No 

matter how hard they work, or how able they are, 


one half of the class will fall below the average. ne 
Each student, therefore, finds himself involved ina — 
struggle with his neighbor, whose success will drag ae 


him down. 

Any freshman can grasp the point i of the explana- 
tion for his D on the question in Philosophy H. 
“No, there was nothing particularly wrong with the 


answer, But everyone else in the section did so well 7 


that the classifying apparatus sorted you out to- 
ward the lowest of the pigeonholes.’’ He will learn 
thereafter to crowd his way to the top. 
Meanwhile, the goal of college is the same as 
that of high school — the high score that will open 
the way to the next stage of competition. Now the 
students work for the grades that will admit them 
to the graduate or professional school. 


nities shortens their vision. Tactics become pre- 
eminently important. These young people work 
hard, and they shun the snap course “‘which gets 
you nowhere.” But they tiptoe gingerly through 
the curriculum, weighing all the angles. One will 
regularly carry an additional course all year, then 


at the last possible moment drop that in which the | 
risk is greatest. Another sacrifices each summer 


vacation, not to shorten his studies, but because 
instructors are reputed to grow more pliable as the 
temperature rises. And only the reckless will dare 
not to know the right answers as the grader ex- 
pects them, or allow questions to draw their think- 
ing in unexpected directions. 


The im- 
tense haste with which they reach toward what 
they mistakenly believe to be narrowing opportu- J 


It is a rare teacher who can resist the = 
tendency to turn his classes into extended cram 








E Many students now feel unbearable pressure 


from their parents. The strain is not consciously 


applied, but it is none the less real. It is the prod- 


uct of a situation that leads young people to won- 


der whether their careers in college will jeopardize 
the love and affection of their parents. 


Each family has hopefully groomed its own as- 
pirants for the race. Mom and Dad often have 
made genuine sacrifices of time and energy to be 


_. sure their hopeful was adequately prepared. They 
_. must not be disappointed. The boy who does well 


ga ~ advances to scholarships and jobs that will immedi- 








E how concerned when it falls! 


ately have an effect upon the income of the whole 
family. The one who does not becomes a drag, re- 

| ducing his father’s chances for a new car, his 
little sister’s prospects for an expensive educa- 
tion. 


T he solicitous letters and the regular telephone 


-calls impress upon the student the fact that it is 


not he alone who is being tested, but the whole 
family. How proud they are when the stock rises, 
The A shows the 
of the home and school that produced the 
ormer. The C is not only a blow to the 
: ao it is a reflection upon the ade- 









ae they let g Peo those who had invested in them. 
_ So much hangs on the outcome. 


oT he Poea of rewards has, ua 


Science. Foundation aha the Woodr ow 


Wilson fellowships have done immense good. But, 
at the same time, they have put undesirable pres- 


meee < sure on the aspirants. Those who make it are free 












hey think); ; they see themselves firmly planted on 


academic escalator with a regular income, se- 





~ curity, and marriage just within reach. The at- 
-tractiveness of these immediate goals obscures 
every 


; other consideration. 

It is in vain to point out that success in tests is 
not necessarily the way to achievement, that the 
careers of great men do not always begin with a 
ranking in the upper tenth percentile, that places 
are available, and that there are other than com- 
petitive values to education. Their whole experi- 





ence points in the other direction. 





Lue losses to the students and to society are tre- 
mendous. The distorted emphasis nullifies much 
of what the colleges aim to do. 

I speak now not of the reconciled mass who 


somehow make their peace with the system, but 
of the ablest, among whom the qualities of excel- 


ght. be found. These young people secure 
admirable training in the techniques of the 
ect answer. They learn to remember; to be 
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ARE THE COLLEGES KILLING EDUCATION? 


accurate, neat, and cautious. But they are rarely 
called on to use their ability autonomously or spec- 
ulatively, to deal with situations in which the an- 
swers are not known but must be discovered. oy 
They cannot afford the sense of the tentativeness 
of knowledge, of the imperfection of existing formu- 
lations. Writing against the clock, they must al- 
ways put the cross in the right box and round 
the essay with an affirmative conclusion. With | 
what pain, if ever at all, will they learn how: to. 
know what they do not know, how to probe alone 
beyond the limits of what is handed to them, how 
to be creative original thinkers! By the time the a 
carry their diplomas away, they will have mi ad 
an education — that experience whi b 
exposure of one mind to the thinking of 
creates not answers but a lifetime of question 
We are all sufferers by the losses s stai 
this generation of students. An open society li 
our own depends in large measure upon the edi 
cational system to evaluate those who. pass through co 
it and to channel them into the proper places in _ 
life. If the colleges fail in the process of selection, _ 
the young people with the appropriate talents will 
not become the doctors and teachers, the diplo- ms 
mats and businessmen, the physicists and engineers 
they should be. When the pegs do not fit the holes, Si 
the structure creaks. | i 
Undue emphasis upon performance measured. hae 
by college may have precisely that effect. These 
scores have only a slight predictive value and are = 
unlikely to furnish reliable indications of future _ 
achievement. I do not mean that high-ranking _ 
students do worse than low-ranking ones. Asa. 
group, they do better. But, in the long run, not all ~ 
A students do as well as they should, and not all do — 2 
better than all B students; there are enough dra» i 
matic reversals of form to raise doubts about ex- 
cessive reliance upon these standards. Every 
teacher has seen the slow starter work at his own 
pace, then suddenly discover himself and out- 
distance the front-runners. | 
We organize the boys and girls in classes and > 
treat them as anonymous integers in an elaborate __ 
record system. Yet we know that each is an in- 
dividual different from every other. Each has his 
own way of learning. To pretend that all canbe 
classified and graded on the identical scale denies 
those differences and does violence to reality. 
Above all, it puts a premium on malleability, upon 
accommodation to existing expectations, upon the 
qualities of getting along. The good boy is he who 
matches up to his teachers’ previously formed — 
standards. But is he the one likely to grow into the z 
man of achievement? AR ee 
Unless he learns somehow to locate himsel 
his own standards, a blast of awareness, in scl 
or later, will blow him off his course. My room- 





one year. 





5 mate, iid the boy who-was my tutee, was good at 
everything; there was not a blemish on the record 
at commencement. In his senior year, my room- 
mate took the aptitude tests in business, medicine, 
and law, did well in all, and as a matter of course 
entered the law school, having done best in that 
subject. No doubt he would have been at the head 
of the pack in that race also, but in an unguarded 
moment my roommate allowed himself to wonder 
what being a lawyer would mean to him. He did 
not know the answer. He did not even know how 
to go about finding the answer. 

In the past, the looseness and inefhciency of the 
educational system provided the means for rescu- 
ing talent in danger of being wasted. The boy 
whose interests matured late or changed as he 
grew up could jog along at his own rate and make 
up for lost time when he was ready. But the more 


z -rigid the system becomes, the less room it leaves 


for the variant patterns of the maverick. The 
species, indeed, becomes ever less likely to appear, 
as the habit or desire for nonconformity is stifled. 
The student totally absorbed in the race loses con- 


_.. fidence in himself and accepts the premature rating 
- as a valid measure of his ability. Then the evalua- 
© tion becomes self-fulfilling. Placidly the young 
<: man tells me he would like to be a historian, and 


wilt he earns a magna. If he gets only a cum he will 

-go into his father’s laundry business. Life becomes 

a play in which the first act determines the out- 
come of the plot. 

_As a result, many of the most sensitive young- 

: -sters simply throw up their hands. They turn their 


o „backs on the whole process and all too often reject 


-all the values attached to the college. They hasten 


-into marriage, seeking in life the reality and per- 


sonal security school does not afford them. Or 


_ they simply refuse to finish; increasingly, the able 
_ students are among those who leave before gradu- 

ation, -The stronger or more stubborn ones stick 
. it out for the sheepskin; the weaker or more re- 
=- flective ones break down or pull out — in either 
=- -case, a tragic waste of talent. For they were all 


good when they got to college (otherwise they 
would not have been admitted), and the failure 
is not altogether theirs. 

There was a boy who had been at Harvard only 
As a freshman m a smaller college he 
had done so well, and his high school record had 


been so good, ‘that he had been encouraged to 


transfer, and a scholarship had enabled him to do 
so. After two semesters he was defeated and re- 
fused to go on. In the interminable calculation of 
pluses and minuses, he felt he was in danger of los- 
ing sight of what he had come for, and he wished 
to leave college to be educated. This is the stuff 
beats are made of. Such people do better to pre- 
serve their authenticity as persons by going away 
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or by abstracting themselves from the routine 
rather than by yielding to the pressures. Yet the 
college loses by the inability to influence — and 
be influenced by ~~ them. | 

She is a junior of about twenty, neat and not 
bad-looking; nothing distinguishes her in the rows 
of notetakers in the lecture hall. Now she has 
found the excuse for a conference in some question 
about the reading. She talks nervously about 
what is not on her mind and then blurts out what 
is. She will not be back to finish next year. She 
has taken a librarian’s job in Georgia, in a small 
town, where she will be useful. Why? Nothing 
here seems worth doing; the courses she takes are 
all right, but she gets only B’s in them. She has 
studied bits of philosophy and bits of government, 
and she is interested in the relation of ethics to 
politics. As she talks, life comes back to her voice 
and the words tumble out fluently.. Well, s 
go on with the subject next year? It will not 
a manageable thesis. 
that one could learn outside the framework of the | 
requirements. 


ale 





T system favors certain character ots over 


others, and not always the most desirable ones. _ 


For the young man who knows when he enters 
that he will be an actuary or a geologist or a patent _ 
attorney, the learning track runs clearly to his 
destination and all the stations are plainly marked. 
He will make few mistakes and run few risks. 
Even if he is not altogether docile, he operates 
within a limited framework and wastes no time. 
His schooling is likely to be uneventful; it may also 
be unadventurous and unimproving. 

By contrast, those who come to college without 
specifically defined goals or who change as they 
learn are at a competitive disadvantage. They 
must make choices along the whole route, and 
therefore face the hazard of mistaken decisions. 


They are prone to turn into dead ends and to 
Since what is relevant to = 
their needs is not already marked out for them, = 


need second chances. 


they may gain more from looking out of the win- 
dow than from taking notes. Their records will 
look spotty-and erratic. Yet they may be growing 
at every stage and may, in the end, be the better 
for their mistakes than their fellows who never 


faltered. Society may be the loser by the failure to N : 
make room for the recovery of such talents. We- Toe oe 
need not only men who can get the job done, but — 


also those who can wonder why it needs to be done. 

Under the pressure of unremitting competition, 
a valuable sector of the educational enterprise 
shows signs of contraction. Since the measured 
blocks and units of formal instruction have clearly 
defined weight, it is foolhardy to expend precious 





It had not peter ass her o 








“energies upon activities to which no immediate 
~~ reward is attached. Those who waste time by the 
“way will lose ground in the race to the “bookers” 
== = whe concentrate on the assignments. The tend- 
-= ency to shy away from distractions is recent and 
oo -has not gone far, but it is already ominous. 
Not all learning in the college community of the 
past was confined to the classroom. Often the stu- 
_ dents taught each other more effectively than the 
~ teachers could, gained more from extracurricular 
ties than from formal classwork. The ex- 
peri nee of writing for the paper, or of managing 
`a team, or of singing or playing, and, most of all, 
the undirected talk that swirled formlessly through 
the night have a value that cannot be recognized 
-= ip grades or credits. There will be ever less time 
d r them as the shadow of the examination falls 
“across the college. Boys made rivals by competi- 
~~ tion will be less ready to help one another, and the 
si E E activities of the college as it 





















father than ines of the student. That, too, distorts 
the meaning of education. It destroys the intimacy 
_of a relationship in which the older person con- 
oceiyes Mer oe as Taat of epg e younger, in 








We need more rather 

auna And the college should 

-to:play a part in career selection. These 

are ‘conditions of the value we place upon equality 

_of opportunity. Only thus can we locate ability 

> wherever it may be found- -and compensate for the 

inequalities of family background. Yet, to the 

degree that we encourage these desirable trends, 

. cour’ institutions will become more formal, more 
bureaucratic, and more rigidly organized. 

= But we need not, in consequence, continue to 

‘encumber ourselves with outmoded methods of 




































ARE THE COLLEGES KILLING EDUCATION? _ 


evaluation which frustrate the larger goals of 
cation. It will be a long, difficult task to get 
from them. : 
I tease myself sometimes with daydreams of 
how we might break out of the present situation. 
A few institutions have already. separated — | 
teaching and the marking functions. That is as it 
should be, and the result is to clarify ‘the relation 
ship of the teacher to his- students. It would ‘be 
gratifying to appear in a classroom where e everyone 
was on the same side, where there was not one to. 
police and the others to be policed, but all were to 
work toward the same end. Evidenc 
the merits of a divorce between the ess 
nae T tasks of i instructor Ay grade 











of knowledge, however ad ia hile fe 
These methods cannot t be caimply § transferred ji 


at a mode of evalua non that. will Il judge thie. whole 5 
man as he leaves the campus, not the bits and 
pieces of him we glimpse as he passes through it. — 
Above all, we can take the heat off by leaving Si 
these people alone. Most college freshmen are now. 
eighteen years old: ‘They are men and women who 
are, or should be, above all concerned with dis- P 
covering themselves. All those prescriptions and 
requirements, all those efforts at surveillance and n 
discipline, obscure the true nature of their tasks. 
They must learn after their own fashion, even 
the cost of false starts, errors, and lost time. ` Th 
college can help them, if they wish to be help 
mostly by creating an environment for discovery. | 
The faculty can help them, if they wish to. be 
helped, mostly through establishing the contacts, — 
fruitful when free, of the more, with the less, ex- 
perienced minds. But the stifling competitive at- 
mosphere of the race for position, which the college 
itself generates by anachronistic grading methods, 
has no place in that environment. ‘ 





WALTER 
LIPPMANN 


THE 
NUCLEAR 
AGE 


In his famous book U.S. FOREIGN PoLicy, which did 
so much to reshape the thinking of millions of Ameri- 
cans during World War II, WALTER LIPPMANN first 
put forward the concept of the Atlantic community. In 
this paper he speaks of the only way in which he be- 


lieves this communily can effectively be strengthened. 


Te age we are living in is radically new in 
human experience. During the past fifteen years 
or so there has occurred a profound revolution in 
human affairs, and we are the first generation that 
has lived under these new conditions. There has 
taken place a development in the art of war, and 
this is causing a revolutionary change in the foreign 
relations of all the nations of the world. The radi- 
cal development is, of course, the production of 
nuclear weapons. 

As a scientific phenomenon, the nuclear age 
began with the explosion at Los Alamos in 1945; 
but in world relations the nuclear age really began 
about ten years later. During the 1940s the United 
States was the only nuclear power in the world. 
But by the middle fifties and in the years follow- 
ing, the Soviet Union had created an armory of 
nuclear weapons and had built rockets which have 
made it, for all practical purposes of diplomacy, a 
nuclear power equal to the United States. The 
essential fact about the appearance of two opposed 
great powers armed with nuclear weapons is that 
war, which is an ancient habit of mankind, has 
become mutually destructive. Nuclear war is a 
way of mutual suicide. The modern weapons are 


sf 


not merely much bigger and more dangerous 
than any which existed before. They have in- 
troduced into the art of warfare a wholly new 
kind of violence. 

Always, in the past, war and the threat of war, 
whether aggressive or defensive, were usable in- 
struments. They were usable instruments in the 
sense that nations could go to war for their na- 
tional purposes. Nations could transform them- 
selves from petty states to great powers by means 
of war. They could enlarge their territories, 
acquire profitable colonies, change the religion of 
a vanquished population, all by means of war. 
War was the instrument with which the social, 
political, and legal systems of large areas were 
changed. Thus, in the old days before the nuclear 
age began, war was a usable — however horrible 
and expensive — instrument of national purpose. 
The reason for that was that the old wars could 
be won. 

In the pre-nuclear age, right down through 
World War II, the victorious power was an or- 
ganized state which could impose its will on the 
vanquished. The United States did that with 
Germany and with Japan. The damage they had 
suffered, although it was great, was not irrepara- 
ble, as we know from the recovery after World 
War II of West Germany and Japan, as well as the 
Soviet Union. 

But from a full nuclear war, which might well 
mean a hundred million dead, after the devasta- 
tion of the great urban centers of the Northern 
Hemisphere and the contamination of the earth, 
the water, and the air, there would be no such 
recovery as we have seen after the two world 
wars of this century. 

The damage done would be mutual. There 
would be no victor. The United States has the 
nuclear power to reduce Soviet society to a smol- 
dering ruin, leaving the wretched survivors 
shocked and starving and diseased. In an inter- 
change of nuclear weapons, it is estimated coolly 
by experts who have studied the possibility, the 
Soviet Union would kill between thirty and 
seventy million Americans. 

A war of that kind would not be followed by 
reconstruction; it would not be followed by a 
Marshall Plan and by all the constructive things 
that were done after World War II. A nuclear war 
would be followed by a savage struggle for exist- 
ence, as the survivors crawled out of their shelters; 
and the American republic would have to be re- 
placed by a stringent military dictatorship, trying 
to keep some kind of order among the desperate 
survivors. 

To his great credit, President Eisenhower was 
quick to realize what nuclear war would be. 
After he and Prime Minister Churchill had studied 








b. oS ae “some of the salle of the nuclear tests, President 

ee a made the historic declaration that 
A -there was no longer any alternative to peace. 

~~ When President Eisenhower made that state- 

-ment no one of us, I think, understood its full 

significance and consequences. We are now 

beginning to understand them, and here, I venture 

| to say, is the root of the frustration and the con- 

fusion which torment us. For while nuclear 

ie ons have made war, » the old arbiter of humai 







a man. to pene we ‘do not have any a 
| reliable D of oe with issues that used to be 











Lr is enormously difficult to make peace. It is 
intolerably dangerous and useless to make war 
about the fundamental issues. That is where our 
| -contempor ary. frustration and confusion originate. 
| onfronted with an extraordinarily tanta- 
rve-racking dilemma. 
©- For as long a time as we can see into the future, 
we shall be living between war and peace, between 
a war that cannot be fought and a peace that 
cannot be achieved. The great issues which divide 
the world cannot be decided by a war that could 
_ be won, and they cannot be settled by a treaty 
_ that can be negotiated. Our world is divided 
as. ot been since the religious wars of the 
-seven teenth century, and a large part of the globe 
isin a great upheaval, the like of which has not 
_.. been known since the end of the Middle Ages. 
-> But the power which used to deal with the divisions 
nd conflicts. of the past — namely, organized 
~has. become an impossible instrument to 























“president epahowee and President Kennedy 
are the only” two American Presidents who ever 
lived in a world like this one. It is a great puzzle 
to know how to defend the nation’s rights and how 
to promote its interests in the nuclear age. There 
. -are no clear guidelines of action because there are 
"no. precedents for the situation in which we find 
-ie ourselves. And as statesmen grope their way from 
ene improvisation and accommodation to another, 
_. there are masses of people who are frightened, 
irritated, impatient, frustrated, and in search of 

- quick and easy solutions. 
The nuclear age is only a few years old. But we 
have already learned one or two things about how 
“to conduct policy in this age. It was once said of a 
British admiral in World War I that if he made a 
oe mistake, he could lose the British Fleet and with 
o dt the whole war in an afternoon. Mr. Khrushchev 
-> and Mr. Kennedy are in a similar position today. 
Ina few days or so Mr. Khrushchev can lose the 





























































Soviet state and the promise of a o yn 
economy. He can lose all the work o 
Year Plans, Seven-Year Plans, and 
Year Plans. In that same time, Mr. K 
lose the Constitution. of the United States, t = 
enterprise system, and the American way of 
and along with them all the frontiers, old and new. 
I don’t think Iam exaggerating. A full nuclear 
war would produce by far the biggest convulsior 
which has ever occurred in recorded history. We — 
cannot understand the realities. of: the Khrushchev- 
Kennedy encounter, which has. been going -01 
since they met at Vienna last ür 
mind ourselves again and again o 
become in the nuclear age. 
The poor dears among us whe: say th 
ies enough of all this Tei and t negoti; 








has a in na past twenty ene 
long to the past, and they have not. 
realize what a nuclear war would be. 
Only a moral idiot with a suicidal mania wot d 
press the button for a nuclear war. Yet we have 
learned that, while a nuclear war would: be lunacy, X 
it is nevertheless an ever-present possibility: Why? . 
Because, however lunatic it might be to commit - 
suicide, a nation can be provoked and exasperated = 
to the point of lunacy where its nervous system 
cannot endure imaction, where only violence can 
relieve its feelings. This is one of the facts of life ` 
in the middle of the twentieth century. The. 
nerves of a nation can stand only so much provo- — 
cation and humiliation, and beyond the tolerable 
limits, it will plunge into lunacy. This is as much 
a real fact as is the megaton bomb, and it is afact 
which must be given great weight i in the calcula- 
tion of national policy. It is the central fact in the ~ 
whole diplomatic problem of dealing with the cold = 
war. There is a line of intolerable provocation be- 
yond which reactions become uncontrollable. It is 
the business of the governments to find out where 
that line is and to stay well back of it. E 
Those who do not ünderstand the nature of waro 
in the nuclear age, those who think that war today no 
is what it was against Mexico or Spain or in the 
two world wars, regard the careful attempts of 
statesmen not to carry the provocation past tie — 
tolerable limit as weakness and softness and ap- 
peasement. It is not any of these things. It is not 
softness. It is sanity. i 
But it leaves us with a task: because we cannot. 
make war, because we cannot achieve peace, we 
must find some other way of meeting the great 
issues which confront us. For life will go on, and 
if the answers of the past do not. work, other 
answers must exist and must be found: 
The answer lies, | believe, in the nature of ‘the 






` The Atlantic Monthly — 


struggle between our Western society and the 
Communist society. 

It is often said that the struggle which divides 
the world is for the minds and the souls of men. 
That is true. As long as there exists a balance 
of power and of terror, neither side can impose its 
doctrine and its ideology upon the other. The 
struggle for the minds of men, moreover, is not, 
I believe, going to be decided by propaganda. We 
are not going to convert our adversaries, and 
they are not going to convert us. 
| The struggle, furthermore, is not going to be 
= ended in any foreseeable time. At bottom it 
is a competition between two societies, and it 
resembles more than any other thing in our his- 
torical experience the long centuries of conflict 
© between Christendom and Islam. The modern 
competition between the two societies turns on 
their respective capacities to become powerful and 
- rich, to become the leaders in science and tech- 

nology, to see that their people are properly 
= educated. and able to operate such a society, to 
. keep their. people healthy, and to give them the 
> happiness of knowing that they are able and free 
to work for their best hopes. 
~The historic rivalry of the two societies and of 
the two civilizations which they contain is not 
going to be decided by what happens on the 
-periphery and in the’ outposts. It is going to be 
decided by what goes on in the heart of each of 
‘the two societies. The heart of Western civiliza- 
tion lies on the shores of the Atlantic Ocean, and 
3 our future depends on what goes on in the Atlantic 
“community. Will this community advance? Can 
the nations which compose it work together? Can 
it become a great and secure center of power and 
of wealth, of light and of leading? To work for 
these’ ends is to be engaged truly in the great 
` conflict of our age and to be doing the real work 
that we are challenged to do. I speak with some 
_. hope and confidence. For I believe that in the 
= months to come we shall engage ourselves in the 
- long and complicated, but splendidly constructive, 
~~ task of bringing together in one liberal and pro- 
“gressive economic community all the trading 
. nations which’ do not belong to the Communist 








































E dare to believe that this powerful Western 
economic community will be able to live safely and 
-without fear in the same world as the Soviet Union 
l and that the rising power and influence of the 
Western society will exert a beneficent magnetic 
attraction upon eastern Europe. This will happen 
if we approach it in the right way. Jean Monnet, 
who is the original founder of this movement, 
has put it the right way. “We cannot build our 
future,’ he has said, “if we are obsessed with 
fear of Russia. Let us build our own strength and 








health, not against anyone, but for ourselves, so 
that we will become so strong that no one will 
dare attack us, and so progressive. and pr osperous 
that-we set a model for all other peoples - —~ indeed, 
for the Russians themselves.” 

At the same time, the wealth and confidence 
of the new community will enable: the. Western 
society to assist and draw to it the societies of the | 
Southern Hemisphere, where social and economic 
change is proceeding rapidly. j 


Yo will have seen that I do not agree with those 
who think that in order to defend ourselves and 
to survive we must put a stop to the progressive 
movement which has gone on throughout this 
century. This movement began in the Adminis- 
tration of Theodore Roosevelt. Its ‘purpose was 
to reform and advance our own ‘social order, and — 


at the same time to recognize that we must live 


in the world beyond our frontiers. We shall lose 
all our power to cope with our problems if we 
allow ourselves to become a stagnant, neurotic, 
frightened, and suspicious people. Let us not 
punish. ourselves by denying ourselves the hope, 
by depriving ourselves of the oldest American 
dream, that we are making a better society on this 
earth than has ever been made before. | 

Is all this conservative? Is all this liberal? Is it 
all progressive? It is, I say, all of these. There 
is no irreconcilable contradiction among these 
noble adjectives. Do not Republicans believe in 
democracy, and do not Democrats believe in a 
republic? Such labels may describe political 
parties in England; they do not describe political 
attitudes in the United States. a 

Every truly civilized and enlightened man is 
conservative and liberal and progressive. A civi- 
lized man is conservative in that his deepest loyalty 
is to the Western heritage of ideas which originated 
on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. Because 
of that loyalty he is the indefatigable defender of — 


our own constitutional doctrine, which is ‘that all a 


power, all government, all officials, all parties, and 
all majorities are under the law — and that none — 
of them is sovereign and omnipotent. . | | 
The civilized man is a liberal- pee the 
writing and the administration of the: laws should 
be done with enlightenment and compassion, with 
tolerance and charity, and with affection. 


And the civilized man is progressive because the a 


times change and the social order evolves. and 
new things are invented and changes occur. This 
conservative who is a liberal is a progressive 
because he must work and live, he must govern 
and debate in the world, as it is in his own time 
and as it is going to become. 





In 1955, Alfred A. Knopf published a book of short stories, THE BLACK 


PRINCE, which introduced a writer of original talent, SHIRLEY ANN 





ose my own children sleep in the same small 
bedroom I had, the small corner bedroom that 
looks down on the front porch roof. If they bother 
to look out, they see no more than an empty yard 
and an occasional car passing down the road. Not 
stopping. And if they see a glow at night, it’s 
nothing more than the new neon signs in town, a 
couple of miles away. If they even bother to look. 
They know nothing about it. They have nothing 
to remember. 

Sometimes when I’m doing the room, picking 
up their clothes or straightening their closets, I 
find myself staring out that front window. And 
each time I’m surprised to see that the yard is 
empty, that the burned mark on the grass is gone. 
The mark that lasted only a week or so until the 
new growth came up, that summer nearly thirty 
years ago. 

In spite of myself, I always seem to stand a few 
minutes, remembering. It’s as if, having seen it a 
certain way once, I can’t ever seem to see it differ- 
ent again. 

In those days my grandfather’s house was full. 
There were my sister and I. There was my mother. 
(My father had taken a job out in Oklahoma 
somewhere. In those Depression days an engineer 
had to look long and hard before he found a job, 
and he took it no matter where it was. This 
particular place was no more than a road camp, 
and no place at all for children, so my mother 
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Grau. Since that time, Miss Grau has written two novels, THE HARD 
BLUE SKY and THE HOUSE ON COLISEUM STREET, and her stories have 


been reprinted in the O. Henry and Martha Foley collections. 


THE 
EMPTY 
NIGHT 


by SHIRLEY ANN GRAU 


brought the two of us back to her home.) There 
was my grandfather, of course. His wife had died 
years before, and he had never remarried. He 
lived alone with a series of Negro housekeepers, 
none of them very good. Whenever we came 
visiting my mother always complained: ‘‘Hon- 
estly, Father, what do they do to the house? 
And the cooking is just dirty!” 

My grandfather always shrugged. ‘‘Man alone 
doesn’t need much.” 

They were pretty careless, those gals. Once a 
whole family of bats got into the upstairs. I can 
remember seeing them hanging fast asleep from 
the top of the tester bed. 

But that was before Margaret came. 

It all happened just a month before we arrived. 
Margaret’s husband was working on the new roof 
for my grandfather’s barn. It was a fierce shim- 
mery white August day without a breath of air 
stirring under the afternoon sun, and it may have 
been the heat that made him dizzy. He slipped 
and fell, and by the time the other men had 
climbed down he wasn’t breathing. 

That evening my grandfather saddled his horse 
and went directly over to New Church, where 
they lived. (The shortest way was too bad a road 
for a car, and anyway, he always liked to ride.) 
He had to ask for the house, but he found it fi- 
nally, recognized it by the crowd of people on the 
front porch. He went inside and he had a talk 








m Margai and he saw just how bad things - 


were. Her husband’s people had moved north 
and she’d lost track of them. She herself had been 
an only child, her mother dead just:a couple, of 


years. Her father had been a white man, the sur- 


veyor who had come. through thirty-five. years 
before with the new road, the first direct highway 
in the state. He’d been around only a couple of 
months, and he probably didn’t even know he’d 
left a child. So there wasn’t any family for Mar- 
garet to go to, and there wasn’t any money now 
that her husband was dead. 

Standing in the crowded kitchen of the house 
at New Church, my grandfather offered her a job. 
“I need a housekeeper, “ he said. “Somebody who 
don’t let the windows open so long the bats come 
-in to roost. Somebody who can cook for my family 

that’s coming to live with me.” He paused and 
2 looked around a room crowded with black faces. 
~*T can’t pay much, but it’s a way for you to live. 


And there's room for the kids.” 


She came within the week, bringing her chil- 
_ dren, two girls” and a boy. They slept in the little 
_- back bedrooms, the ones that were over the kitchen 


an the ell that ran back from the main part of the 


= house. ~ 

os ‘When: my mother, my sister, and I came, a 
month later, the house was neat and clean, the 
porch and the front. walk were swept, there were 





`o flowers in a vase on the dining-room table. And 





_. there was. Margaret. in the kitchen. She was tall, 
and thin, and” very: dark, in spite of her white 


father. She wasn’t pretty; her face was too angu- 


| lar for that. The dark skin pulled taut over high 
cheekbones and a straight jaw. Her eyes were 
wide-set and very large. She wasn’t young any 


~~ more. and ther figure was thick around the waist 


: and hips. It may have been childbearing — she 


po had had five and three lived — but then Negro 
a women always aged very fast. 


N Things looked peaceful and settled and alto- 
: -gether nice at the house. Only they weren’t at all 
dike that. Something happened the very first few 


l minutes we were in town to give usa warning. 


© We came on the train from Birmingham. It 
was supposed to pull in at 1:10, but it got steadily 
-jater and later. First there was something wrong 

_ with a switch, then there was something on the 
track, then the crews were just finishing work on a 
“trestles It was nearer four o'clock when we finally 
stepped off the train and looked around. There 


wasn’t much to see. A single weed-grown siding, 
an: empty loading platform, a dusty yellow and 


brown painted station, two rooms big. One was 
the office — a ticket window, a couple of wooden 
counters, and behind them a desk and some. rusty 
filing cabinets and a telegraph. The other was 
the waiting room, with a waist-high partition down 


the middle dividing it ‘into. white and colored 


~ sections, 


Jesse Colton, the station manager, J his red face 
streaming with sweat, came out and shook hands 
with my mother, silently, and nodded to us. Then 
he lifted our baggage into the e of shade next 


-to the little building. 


“Wel —- my mother’s voice was hese. with. 
dust and: tiredness — “we secem to > be so late that 
my father’s given us up.” 7 

“His cars right there, large | as “life,” Colton 
said. “He’s been around. Seen him go up to the 
drugstore not ten minutes ago.” 

My. mother said, “Now, really!” and E 
out into the middle of the street and stared up 
toward the drugstore. 

“Went to get a present for his n niggers, I guess.” 
Mr. Colton snickered, loud chough for my) mother 
to hear. | 

She turned and glared at hin: all ie ‘unspoken o 
answers quivering on her lips. He ony bent over 
quietly, rearranging the bags. 

Just then my grandfather came. He had five 
large suckers in his hand, One. for me, one for 
my sister. 

My mother, still fuod at chant to: Wait even- 
two minutes after waiting for hours’on the train, 
said, “And who are the rest of those for?” 

“Margaret s kids,” my grandfather said. “I 
told ’em I’d bring something.” | 

While he put our luggage in back, he left the 
three bright-red suckers on’ the hood of his car. 
Jesse Colton stared at them and his light- blue eyes 
were angry. “Candy for nigger kids — 

“Jesse,” my grandfather said, ems telegraph 
wants you.’ 

Mr. Colton stood and wacked us as we drove 
away, pulling out his big blue handkerchief to 
wipe his face. Then he turned back.into the sta- 
tion, to tend his chattering” instrument, Spiuni 
in the dust as he went. 


Au. of this worried my oba th u gh shë 4 

didn’t say a word until she and my. grandfather 
were sitting on the porch that night after dinner. 
My grandfather had taken. out his- plug — he 
always chewed — and bitten off a chunk. Then 


he tipped his rocker back and stared « out at ane 2 2a 


dusk. is 
My mother moved back sae forth sith Tittle 
short jerks of her rocker. “You noticed what hap- 
pened in town, didn’t you, Father?” _ 

He nodded. 

“That bothers me.” 

“Margarets a fine housekeeper, =“ he said, “good 
cook.” | 










as. winter.’ 










© “Jesse Colton and those,” my mother said 
- doubtfully. “You know what they’re like when 
they get started.” 

“I reckon I know what they’re like.” 
“Don’t you think — somebody else?” 
“Abigail,” my grandfather said, “and I had 
- the money to give her, I would. But I plain 
don’t.” 

My mother unfolded her little painted fan and 


ee waved it at the gathering mosquitoes. You could 











disapproval stiff and unyielding in the 
nost like a thing alive. 

indfather sighed. Explaining never did 
to him and he always hated to try. 
have to have the roofing done then.” 
erked his head toward the barn. “A month 
it made no difference to me. I didn’t have cause 


~~ to send him up in that heat.” 


. “They didn’t have to go,” my mother said, 
“except that people keep working same in summer 






qui tly, to himself, “And Thad sense, he 
fouldn’t be dead.” 

‘Honestly, Father — 
Hë turned around, as if he’d just heard her for 

the first time. “Abigail, it don’t much matter 
why, but he was killed on my place. There ain’t 
anything I can do for his wife, outside of giving 
her a place to stay. And if I give candy to his 
kids, that’s nothing to anybody.” 

¿My mother said, “You know what I meant, 


ee Father. 9 


“The town don’t tell me what to do.” 

~ That was all. After a bit my mother called us 
win to bed, and we kissed my grandfather good 
it cand. smelled the sharp sweet odor of his 
plug 1 obacco. 





L ‘was a nice house, a lot nicer than most of the 
ones we had lived in. My grandfather’s father had 
built it in the eighties with sharp gables and a 
black slate roof and wide porches and lots of gin- 
gerbread everywhere. Cherokee roses climbed all 


over the south side, reaching way up to the lowest 


“part of the gables. There was Confederate j jasmine 
on. the lattice by the dining room; every spring it 








a “turned ‘solid white with tiny star-shaped flowers. 


f Behind the house, outside the kitchen door, there 
was a scuppernong vine on a trellis. In a few weeks 
we were climbing up there (the trunks were thick 
~ and solid under your weight) to lie on the very 
top, on the soft younger shoots, and eat the 


yellow grapes. 


~The quick days blended one into the other, and 


pretty soon there was the interruption of school. 


l a hated w the peanut smell of the desks, the 










-THE EMPTY NIGHT — 


ae children, the daily he sweaty i 
hawk-faced woman who fussed. aight lit x 













we both und. away at the: Pe of 
teacher. There wasn’t + anything else, miy just : 
left me alone. = 
I didn’t really whe I didn’ t particularly want 
to make friends. If we'd been i in town, it might 
have looked different, 


and I and Maser $ two pits ? 
Henry, Crissy, and Milly. We were all ab 
same age too. Milly was a couple of months older 
than I. Crissy was a little younger than my seer 
and Henry stuck right halfway between use 
Nobody stopped us. Nobody told us what to do. 
The five of us ran over the fields as much as we 
pleased, going wherever we wanted. to go. Some- > 
times when we’d pass houses or come where — 
people could see us, wed find that they were. o 
studying us in a not very friendly manner.. And“ -i 
if we happened to go so far that we were in the ©. 
outskirts of town, people would yell us aa from. 
their yards. D 
I didn’t take notice of that. Any. more. thai Be 
noticed who was with me. After all, I was always 
by myself, no matter who was. with me or where 
I was. I was that age. AN 
And there was plenty to watch and todo. There 
were the animals we might find, the smell of the 
wind and the feel of the ground, the color of the 
leaves and the pattern of the grass underfoot. 
Once we even found a little still, hidden in a 
marshy tangle of catbrier and green creeper — 
my grandfather made his liquor there. | 
When it got too cold for us to be abroad so 
much, we sat in the kitchen and played cards or 
learned to sew, while my mother read and my | 
grandfather worked over his accounts and Mar- — 
garet did the mending. > z 
It was a hard winter. The frost began early, 
and there were even four or five snowfalls to drift 
between the furrows of the fields and pile up _ 
against the shady sides of buildings. And it was 
even harder because the country was dirt poor. | 
There couldn’t have been many rabbits or squir- 
rels left in the woods, so many people had been — 
after them with snare and gun. And the deer 
(Margaret said they had been a plain nuisance a -| 
few years before) had just about sa aaa i ig 
It was that sort of time. | 
In our house, the high-ceilinged rooms that were 
so lovely in summer were bitter cold with only the 











table. 
| coming: to the kitchen door looking for my grand- 


~ popped out. 
~. and the whole world looked washed and new. 
| There was a month of cool weather; then the sky 
©: changed color and the sun got fiercer and the days 





heat from the fireplaces. While I never actually 
saw water freeze inside, lots of mornings I did see 
my breath hanging in the air like smoke. We 
always went to bed with our nightgowns over our 
woolen underwear and maybe a sweater or two. 
You were warm, even if you were so stuffed you 
could hardly move. In the mornings we would 
just slip off the gowns, and slip on our dresses, 
quick as we could, our teeth chattering, our fingers 
trembling. By then the good steady fire of the 
evening before would be nothing more than a 
few red coals in the black of the fireplace and 
the wind would be whistling down the chimney, 
rifling through the ashes. We always dashed 
straight down to the kitchen. 

The gas stove would be on, its oven door open 
wide to heat up the room, and the fireplace in the 


~ corner would be blazing too. Margaret would be 


there, black and warm and. cheerful in a quiet 
way. My grandfather was gone by then; he always 
began work very ear ly. And my mother always 
= slept late. It was just the children and Margaret, 
and every morning we all had breakfast perched 
~~ at the big round table. 

~~~ As it-came out, that was what offended people 
go. The sight of us all sitting down at the same 
Once or twice I can remember people 


~ father, stopping stark still in their tracks, and star- 
_ ing at us as if they’d seen a ghost. Once it was the 
i -man from the farm-equipment company come to 
sell. my grandfather a tractor. He left without 
< even seeing him. My grandfather only laughed 
when he heard: “I wasn’t about to buy one any- 


D way.” 


ta, But Margaret- was nervous. You could see it 

-frightened her whenever there was a knock and 
all of us were sitting around the table. She’d put 
her hands in her apron pockets to stop them mov- 
ing around and give her something to hold onto. 


And she'd open the door with a jerk and answer 


their questions quick as she could with a Yes sir 
_ and a Yes ma’am. After they'd gone, it would be 
quite a while before she could talk to us, even, in 


her natural voice. 


That winter finally ended, the ground thawed, 
and the crab-apple and the peach blossoms 
Leaves came, sharp crisp green, 


got steadily brighter and very hot. Spring had 
gone, and the long summer was beginning. 

My grandfather planted less than ever; crops 
weren’t worth anything, and stock wasn’t either. 
He was just waiting it out. But there were those 
who couldn’t wait. We saw a lot of tramps that 
spring, and a lot of drifters. A couple of times a 





mm 


week, regular as anything, ady N come 
asking my grandfather for work; At least twice 
it was a whole family, packed into a little truck — 
mattresses and chairs and tables — looking. for a 
place to stay. Though there were some empty 
houses on the place (sharecroppers’ cabins, that’s 
all they were), my grandfather always told them 
that he didn’t have a single empty spot. and they 
had better move on to find lodging. bas 

My mother thought he was being cruel. She 
gave them food and money too, if she had any, 
which wasn’t often. “I know there are a couple 
of empty cabins, Father,” she told him epee 
fully. 

“And what they got to cine on, honey? ee no 
work for them.” 

My mother was always vague about details. 
“Well, they could have a garden.” 7 

“To live off?” He snickered. 
better than that.” | 

“Well,” she said, “well.” . oo. 

“If one stopped, they'd all stop,” he said. 
“They'd clean us like locusts, and there’s hardly 
enough for around here.” 

“But where do they go?” 

“I don’t know,” my grandfather said. 
take care of the world.” 

Still, it bothered him. Sometimes after a truck 
had stopped and then passed on again, he'd 
take off on a walk and not be back until long past 
suppertime. | 

“There ain’t anything I can do about them,” 
he'd tell my mother all over again. 
can do with my people.” : 


Ta same spring the Klan came back. Just 
when most people thought it was gone for good, 
because it hadn’t been heard of in several counties 
around for some fifteen years. — 

“Well,” my gr andfather said, 
been expecting it.’ 


First they were over in Riverside, whee hey a 


“Then fares was a dry- peta store ee Afar | 
Nobody could figure that one out. “Some sort of 


personal grudge,” my mother said. 


The following week they set ‘fire | to a haystack a 


on the edge of the Negro section of our town. 
And they beat up a Negro man who ran out to see. 
Then they went after Robert | Curtis, who’ 





been living with a part-Negro woman for six ‘or 


Jheaded children 
by her. The Klan crashed right into his house and 
dragged him out to the front porch and shaved his 
head, clean as an egg. While they were doing that, 





“You plain | know 


“I can’t 


“I got all I 


“can’t say: T ain't ma 













the Negro woman took her children and sneaked 
= out the back. When the Klan found she was gone, 
they were so furious that they smashed in every 
single one of the windows. 

“Goddamn,” my grandfather said softly, when 

he heard the news. “They gone plain crazy.” 
The very next day, he collected the five children 
who lived in his house and took us from room to 
-= room— I can still remember that raggedy little 
E precemion: | 
F ie to show us, he wanted to warn us 












| o Ap off ina cond now, without a key. And the 
es old he panei that had parece to my 





ae "He kew what was bound to happen with the 

=e Klan loose in the country. He was going to be 
ready. 

He also brought in a couple of hounds from his 

ange pack and turned them loose in the fenced 

_ “They. going to be kind of hard on the 

"he. said, “but I got to have a little 






oa f pave it to him too, and they gave it cor- 
rectly. One hot June night I heard them start up 
" right: under my window. I was out of bed in a 
Ea couple of seconds, scurrying for the stairs. Even 
$0, MY grandfather was ahead of me. He was fully 
ressed; he must have slept in his clothes. 
He was taking a shotgun out of the hall rack 
when he heard me and glanced up. “What are 
you doing?” | | 
“The dogs started. is 
He shook his head. “If the other kids wake up 
— any of them -— you keep them quiet. Tell them 
oe nothing’ s wrong.” -He took a second shotgun and 
walked toward the front door. 
"Then I saw Margaret standing at the top of the 
ae “steps, not three feet from me. She was standing so 
~ dark and quiet that I hadn’t noticed her before. 
hats nothing?” I asked her. 
-We walked to the front window and she pointed 
i down the road. T here was a car there, without 











You cadd just see ‘the moon shining off the hood, 
AN Margaret said flatly, “Takes *°em a while to all 
oe ‘come up.’ | 
<O o Staring dowa. the dark road, where I could see 
: “nothing, I could imagine them, white robes and 
ae torches and whips and clubs. 


































“Oh, Margaret,” I said, “you bette 
hide.” 
If I'd been older, I never aad have: 
I saw the hurt flicker across her face. 
got to run to, child?” a 
“Margaret” — my grandfather sy raic 
over the racket the hounds were making - 
you call those damn dogs? Put 'em in the kit 
and give them something to eat.” z 
She slipped down the steps quietly, without 
answ ering, a dark shadow. = 
I was in the hall alone. F listened, but ncithe: 
my sister nor any of Margaret’s children appe: 
to be moving about. Because I didn’t know \ 
else to do, I went into my mother’s room. She 
the large center bedroom, and even the 
falling straight in the window didn’t. light. up 
farthest corners. But I did see her. She was sitting. 
in the little mahogany rocker right. by the window 
There was something long and dark across her 
white robe — a rifle or a shotgun. . cote 
i went over. r 
“Mercy,” she said quietly, little- pitchers d do oo 
have big ears. Why are you up?” - fi 
“It’s a shotgun,” I said, as if that was the only 
thing that mattered. 
“Yes,” she said, “I believe it is.” 
“Oh. 33 Bt at 
“Go back to bed, ipae 4 2 
There wasn’t anything else to do. I went face) oe 
to my room. The window was wide open, and the 
summer air came spilling over the sill. I sat down 
there to wait. | 








‘Te night was very quiet. The dogs were inside. - 
The road was empty. There was just the little fleck 
of moonshine off the roof of the parked and waiting 
car. After a bit I got to believe that nothing was 
going to happen. My neck was aching and my | 
head seemed heavy and as. big as a balloon — F 
was just going to rest it for a minute'on the sill. 

I must have slept more than a few minutes; the _ 
moon, which had been shining straight into the ` 
window, had slipped down behind the bank of. 
trees on the edge of the far field. When I finally 
did jerk my head up, it wasn’t. because there’d 
been a noise — everything. was very quiet. But k 
they'd come. Be 

What woke me was the flickering yellow light of | 
the torches. Real pine-knot torches that streaked ` 
the air with murky turpentine smoke. And I was 
looking at the Klan, at the masks with peal ked tops- 
and the full-length white robes. And one “tog. 

curled black whip. ae 

There were about a dorn. Klansinen landis 
just outside the picket fence, and they were staring, 
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all of them, at one particular spot on the front 
porch. All those peaked caps pointing in one 
direction. 

I stuck my head out and craned my neck and 
stared until I wished my eyes were periscopes. I 
just couldn’t see down on the porch proper. All 
I could see was the little new tendrils of Virginia 
creeper snaking across the roof. 

The Klansmen moved and shifted about. They 
spread out, in a single line, along the fence, for all 
the world like men who are watching a parade. 
It was very quiet. Nobody even whispered... There 
was just the sputter of torches, and far away, 
across how many fields I don’t know, some dogs 
were barking, sleepily. 

The Klansman in the center, the one whose 


_ robe had a great green cross painted on it and who 


had something long and shiny, a-kind of necklace, 
hanging about his neck, moved over to the gate 
and started to open it. He lifted the latch; then, at 
a light sound from the porch, stopped and looked 
up, peering uncertainly out of his hood. 

“You boys looking for something?” my grand- 
father asked. 


He was sitting on the porch. In the still night 


-air I could hear the creak of the cane as he shifted 
himself in the chair. He began to rock gently, and 
.. I could hear another sound — the slow sighing 
-© give of the floorboards. 


— “Do your burning,” my grandfather said. “I’m 


XS watching. a 


-The Klansman lifted his arm straight up, like a 
Pope. -A couple of men left the group and got 
something that had been lying on the ground a 


= few yards away. They picked it up, began ham- 
< mering it into the soft ground just across the road, 
ae directly i in: front. of the house. 

-Fhe man in the center, the one whose robe had 
co green markings, held up a large rolled sheet of 


paper. And slowly, with wide elaborate gestures, 
he drew back his arm and tossed it toward the 
porch. It landed with a thud on the bare boards. 
“I expect I know what’s written on that,” my 


-grandfather said. 


Now I could see the thing they were building 


across the road. A wooden cross with rags 
_ wrapped around it. One man got a can ang began 
-to splash kerosene over it. 


“Not talking, ” my grandfather said. “Now 


-> that means I know you all and you’re plain wor- 
_. ried I might recognize you.” 
-creak of the rocker went on. 


The steady even 
“Now, I used to 
belong. when I was a kid. Only one day I got 
tired running through the country, sweating be- 
hind a piece of my mama’s sheet.” He chuckled 
gently. 

The Klansmen shifted along the fence. Some- 


_ body touched a match to the cross. It shot up, and 








the whole front yard was brilliant ae EPN as 
day. There was a little murmur. among the Klans- 
men, a kind of very small shout. > 

The porch chair stopped rocking. “A right 
pretty fire,” my grandfather said. His. heavy steps 
shook the porch as he walked across it. I couldn’t 
hear over the sizzling of the burning cross, b but he | 


must have struck a match against his- thumbnail. 


A piece of burning paper flew from the porch and 
landed in the middle of the front walk. In the 
seconds before it flashed up and disappeared, I 
could see it was the scroll of grievances that the 
Klansmen had tossed up to him. 

“Mine’s a kind of puny fire,” my grandfather 
said, “‘but I reckon it’ll serve.” 

One of the Klansmen back in the road shouted - 
“Yah ——” And others opened the gate and pushed 
through and down along the walk. ‘They stopped 
by the black piece of burned paper, madera it 
aside, trampled it down with their feet. te E 

The chair on the porch crashed over. He must 
have kicked it. aside. “You had your fun,” he 
said, “now get out.” 

They didn’t move, but they didn’t come closer 
either. 

“Its my house,” he said, “and. it was. my father’s 
house. 
green — they're none of your- goddamn. business. 
I don’t owe you no accounting, but I’m telling 
you this — the whole lot’s staying.” 

The cross began to die down, as suddenly as it 
flared up, and the night began edging back in 
from the sides of the yard. 


“He was killed on my place, a my ; ghatidfather ° bh a 


said. He didn’t say a name; he didn’t have to. 
“And there’s nothing going to get me turn his kids 
out.’ 
The Klan scuffled around: and tipped their 
peaked caps toward each other, whispering. 
“F gave you warning,” my grandfather said. 
“Now get the hell out of here.” | 


They were still whispering. They spread out 
T i seemed gte be getting pales” 


slowly, across the grass. 
ready to rush. - 













shotguns up and balanced ‘them ‘on 
railing. ey Be 

Immediately after, there. was: a soft thud from 
the second story. I could see now. My mother 


had brought her shotgun up, and it was resting on... is a = 
the windowsill. She herself was hidden behind the == 


white curtains, which had turned hazy bright and 
glowing. The shotgun was pointed straight dow 
into the yard; the flickering yellow kerosene. light 
ran up and down the steel. It held perfectly 
steady, the twin barrels leading back into the 
luminous, impenetrable curtains. 





And the people in it — black or white or = 








‘The Ringe glanced up, and hesitated. 
< “Blow the top of your head off,” my grandfather 
gai “It’s double-aught buckshot. Loaded it my- 
self.” Pia 

-The dogs off in the distance were still barking; 
| they must have found a coon or a rabbit. In the 
kitchen our own hounds gave a howl or two, 

lonesome and wailing. 
Bie a oF -“Double-aught buckshot,” he repeated. cy got 
| two more here. with me, aes till you’re close 









more and he di and een The barrels out of my 
mother’s window lifted slightly as the Klan moved 
out of nee, but they stayed on the sill, waiting 





t Id ile the white robes drifting off down 

d, getting blurred and indistinct in the 

distance as they headed for the cars. They did not 

->> put their lights on, and now that the moon was 

down you could only follow by their sounds. One 

by one you heard the engines sputter and start, 

then the shifting and reshifting of gears as each 

backed and turned in the narrow road. Finally 
they all moved off toward town. 





| ‘Te cross was still burning, but only in little 
scattered spots along the frame. The front gate 
hanging open, dangling from. one hinge; it 
- had got broken somehow. And the yard looked 
E “sent ‘ed and trampled by hundreds of feet. 
T left the. window, scurried past my sister, who 
was still asleep — it really hadn’t made any noise 
-to speak of, the whole thing. First I went to my 
mother’s. “room. I didn’t bother knocking, just 
yanked the door open. “Ma,” I started to say. 
She was back in bed, propped up with pillows, 







her little reading light on, going through a copy of 
- the Ladies’ Home Journal. “Please do say ‘Mother’ 
core and not ‘Ma,’ honey.” 
= «Yes, maam.” I didn’t see a sign of the shot- 
l Ugur . I wondered if she’d stuck it under the bed. 
“I didn’t know you'd be reading.” 

“Ts a way of passing time until Margaret gets 
breakfast. I really don’t think I could go back to 
sleep, do you, honey?” She smiled so gently. And 
© -J realized that she had asked me a perfectly 
grown-up question. We had seen it together, and 
~~. somehow or other I had come out of the ranks of 

| i children. Just because I had seen. 

Se PH a ‘downstairs, I think.” 












splattered. 













THE EMPTY NIGHT 


“Don’t go out until your grandfather’ cor y 
back,” she said. “He’s having a look around t 
house, and he might 1 not ORNE you 
dark.” 

I pattered down the stairs, my bare feet slappi: 
on the boards. My grandfather was just wall 
in the front door, a shotgun in each hand. — 

“Well,” he said, “now you seen it.” 

He put down one gun and started to ‘unload 
other. He hesitated, seemed o k penera o 





hall table. 
“They coming back?” 













him,” x 
“I’m not scared,” I told him. 
just never saw them before.” ~ TRE 

As if he hadn’t heard, he aad and Tookéd ut 
the open front door. You could see the cross” 
clearly, could see the way little ripples, of fire still $ 
ran along its arms. os 

“The flickering of that thing is just plain starting a 
to bother me,” my grandfather said. “Don’t it fe : 
you?” oa 

“Yes,” I said, and then paue I wasn’ rt sure 
that was the right answer, I said also, “No. 

“Do you reckon you could get the little firep ce 
shovel out the parlor?” nn 

I got it. He picked up one of the e and n 
we went out. I wondered what the night was- 
holding. It was all around us now, close, look ng. 
at us, watching us. I could feel things | moving 
around inside its cover.as I went down the walk; 
following the plaid of his shirt and the sharp angle o 
of the barrel across his left arm. I had been hunt- j 
ing with him often enough to notice his position — 
he was carrying his gun at the ready. I shivered, n 
I couldn’t help it. gi 

He stopped to look at the- broken gate. “He a 
swung it back and forth; the last hinge snapped, P 
and he held the gate in his hand. He studied it for 
a minute, then laid it down carefully on the grass. 
“Well,” he said, ‘“‘that’ll have to be put back.” an 

“Looks like.” My voice sounded small and B 
shaky in the night. 

“Got to fix that too.” He pointed, Some of the 
pickets were broken, and the whole line of fence 
sagged in toward the house. — 

He patted the top of my head encouragingly. 
“We'll prop it up someway or other.” 

We passed through the broken gate and into the 
dust of the road, dust that was stirred and heaped 
into little ridges and hollows by the shuffling feet. 
There were little wet spots where the kerosene had yi 











He kicked the base of the cross, had. a couple 





of times. “The toe. of his ae leather work shoe 
made a loud flat clunk. On the third kick, the 
cross toppled. Falling, it jarred into bright flames 
again. The dew-wet grass sizzled. He grabbed the 
base, the part that had been underground, and 
dragged the whole thing out into the road. 
“Use your shovel, gal, “> he said. “Lets put it 
out.” | 
ae =- He began kicking the soft powdery road dust 

-into the flames. I took the little fireplace shovel 
and, hunkered down in the road, began tossing 
dirt. 

It didn’ t take. us. slong, The kerosene flames went 
out easily, and in a couple of minutes there was 
only a dirt-covered shape, with little bits of black 

charred stuff showing at the corners. 

_ It was really dark now, with only the light from 
-the open front door reaching down the path to us. 
We both turned and looked at the house, with its 
trampled dooryard, its sagging broken fence. The 










This year. ‘The messy closet’s ores 
Name is Helen. Barnes; she teaches school. = 
The whatnot? She’s in menopause; it’ si o 
Just a shame; her name is Jewel, 

The chandelier is Jimmy West; 


He used to dance i in movies, “a BA oe. 
You try the chicken livers.) What am 1? 


light in my aee s room was saille on, but she had 
drawn her shade and there was only. a tiny thread 
showing around the edges. There was a little 
glow from the back of the house too, and a: smell of 
frying. Margaret would be getting breakfast. — 

My grandfather nudged the cross a little with — 
his toe. Then he straightened ‘up and looked. over 
the rolling fields that stretched off on all sides of us. 












It was so quiet you could feel the ground breathe.” a oS 
you could feel the pulse. of the. earth under your fad 


feet. 

“Don’t worry, honey,” ‘he id. 
ing out there but dark.” _ 

So we went inside. From. the porch, I looked 


cand nie ne little tunnel of light, it was se 
- sound, there oe a oe be 







simple plain black. There wasn’t - 
wasn’t a breeze, there wasn’t anything. Except 
what I knew. I didn’t tell him — I don’t think I 
could have — but for me the nights ¢ wouldn’t 
ever be empty again. pee Se re 


The Tea Party 


BY BRIAN OTIS 


You're Mrs. Hills umbrella stand, 

As I recall; I thought I knew you. 

Who’s the pretty fellow, near the grand —_ 
Piano? Isn’t he that odd Hugh | 
Barker’s looking glass? 


The slender demitasse? | 

It’s Mildred’s maiden aunt 

I think... The cozy chair 

Against the door is Joan Levant; 
She’s on her fifth affair 





a sgt: 


Why, I’m a teacup; name’s McCarty. 
-Hold it. Here’s our hostess, Mrs. Fry. 





Yes, isn’t it? A simply lovely party. 


“There's s noth- a 








BUT 

WHATS A 
DICTIONARY 
FOR? 





by 
BERGEN 
EVANS 


Bercen Evans, professor of English at Northwestern University, is known to a wide television and radio 
audience as one of our liveliest lexicographers and literary controversialists. He takes up, in the article that 


follows, the defense of WEBSTER’S THIRD NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, which was assailed by Wilson 


‘ollett in the January ATLANTIC. 


ee storm of abuse in the popular press that 
greeted the appearance of Websters Third New 
International Dictionary is a curious phenomenon. 
Never has a scholarly work of this stature been 
attacked with such unbridled fury and contempt. 
An article in the Atlantic viewed it as a “‘disappoint- 
ment,” a “‘shock,” a “calamity,” “a scandal and 
a disaster.” The New York Times, in a special 
editorial, felt that the work would “‘accelerate the 
deterioration” of the language and sternly accused 
the editors of betraying a public trust. The Journal 
of the American Bar Association saw the publica- 
tion as “deplorable,” ‘‘a flagrant example of 
lexicographic irresponsibility,” ‘‘a serious blow to 
the cause of good English.” Life called it “a non- 
word deluge,” “‘monstrous,”’ ‘‘abominable,’ and 
“a cause for dismay.” They doubted that ‘‘Lin- 
coln could have modelled his Gettysburg Address” 
on it — a concept of how things get written that 
throws very little light on Lincoln but a great deal 
on Life. 

What underlies all this sound and fury? Is the 
claim of the G. & C. Merriam Company, probably 
the world’s greatest dictionary maker, that the 
preparation of the work cost $3.5 million, that it 
required the efforts of three hundred scholars over 
a period of twenty-seven years, working on the 
largest collection of citations ever assembled in any 
language — is all this a fraud, a hoax? 

So monstrous a discrepancy in evaluation re- 
quires us to examine basic principles. Just what’s 
a dictionary for? What does it propose to do? 
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What does the common reader go to a dictionary 
to find? What has the purchaser of a dictionary a 
right to expect for his money? 

Before we look at basic principles, it is necessary 
to interpose two brief statements. The first of these 
is that a dictionary is concerned with words. 
Some dictionaries give various kinds of other 
useful information. Some have tables of weights 
and measures on the flyleaves. Some list historical 
events, and some, home remedies. And there’s 
nothing wrong with their so doing. But the great 
increase in our vocabulary in the past three dec- 
ades compels all dictionaries to make more eff- 
cient use of their space. And if something must be 
eliminated, it is sensible to throw out these ex- 
traneous things and stick to words. 

Yet wild wails arose. The Saturday Review la- 
mented that one can no longer find the goddess 
Astarte under a separate heading — though they 
point out that a genus of mollusks named after the 
goddess is included! They seemed to feel that out 
of sheer perversity the editors of the dictionary 
stooped to mollusks while ignoring goddesses and 
that, in some way, this typifies modern lexicog- 
raphy. Mr. Wilson Follett, folletizing (his mental 
processes demand some special designation) in the 
Atlantic, cried out in horror that one is not even 
able to learn from the Third International ‘‘that 
the Virgin was Mary the mother of Jesus”! 

The second brief statement is that there has 
been even more progress in the making of diction- 
aries in the past thirty years than there has been 

















in the making of automobiles. The difference, for 


example, between the much-touted Second Inter-_ 


national (1934) and the much-clouted Third 
International (1961) is not like the difference be- 
tween yearly models but like the difference 
between the horse and buggy and the automobile. 
Between the appearance of these two editions a 
whole new science related to the making of dic- 
tionaries, the science of descriptive linguistics, has 
come into being. 

Modern linguistics gets its charter from Leon- 
ard Bloomfield’s Language (1933). Bloomfield, for 
thirteen years professor of Germanic philology at 
the University of Chicago and for nine years 
professor of linguistics at Yale, was one of those 
inseminating scholars who can’t be relegated to 
any department and don’t dream of accepting 
established categories and procedures just because 
they’re established. He was as much an anthro- 
pologist as a linguist, and his concepts of language 
were shaped not by Strunk’s Elements of Style but 
by his knowledge of Cree Indian dialects. 

The broad general findings of the new science 
are: 

- 1. All languages are systems of human conven- 
tions, not systems of natural laws. The first — 
and essential — step in the study of any language is 

_ observing and setting down precisely what hap- 
TO when native speakers speak it. 

2. Each language is unique in its pronunciation, 

E grammar, and vocabulary. It cannot be de- 


-= scribed in terms of logic or of some theoretical, 


-ideal language: It cannot be described in terms 
ok; any other language, or even in terms of its own 

p past. X 
e All languages are dynamic rather than static, 
and hence a “rule” in any language can only be a 
= statement of contemporary practice. Change is 
- constant — and normal. 
= 4, “Correctness” can rest only upon usage, for 
ihe simple reason that there is nothing else for it to 
- rest on. And all usage is relative. 

From. these propositions it follows that a diction- 


= is good only. insofar as it is a comprehensive 
= and accurate description of current usage. And to 


be comprehensive it must include some indication 


aes social and regional associations. 


New dictionaries are needed because English 


. has changed more in the past two generations than 


at any other time in its history. It has had to 


oe adapt to. extraordinary cultural and technological 


i changes, two world wars, unparalleled changes in 


_ transportation and communication, and unprece- 


dented movements of populations. 

More subtly, but pervasively, it has changed 
under the influence of mass education and the 
growth of democracy. As written English is used 
by increasing millions and for more reasons than 


ever before, the language has become more utili- 
tarian and more informal. Every publication in 
America today includes pages that would appear, 


-to the purist of forty years ago, unbuttoned gibber- 


5R 


ish. Not that they are; they simply show that you 
can’t hold the language of one generation up asa 
model for the next. 

It’s not that you mustn’t. You can’t. For exam- 
ple, in the issue in which Life stated editorially that 
it would follow the Second International, there 
were over forty words, constructions, and meanings 
which are in the Third International but not in 
the Second. The issue of the New York Times 
which hailed the Second International as the 
authority to which it would adhere and the Third 
International as a scandal and a betrayal which it 
would reject used one hundred and fifty-three sep- 
arate words, phrases, and constructions which are 
listed in the Third International but not in the 
Second and nineteen others which are con- 
demned in the Second. Many of them are used 
many times, more than three hundred such uses 
in all. The Washington Post, in an editorial cap- 
tioned “Keep Your Old Webster’s,” says, in the 
first sentence, “don’t throw it away,” and in the 
second, “hang on to it.” But the old Webster’s 
labels don’t “colloquial” and doesn’ t include “hang 
on to,” in this sense, at all. L Ea 
In short, all of these publications are writtenin the 
language that the Third International describes, 
even the very editorials which scorn it. And this is 
no coincidence, because the Third International 
isn’t setting up any new standards at all; it is 
simply describing what Life, the Washington Post, 
and the New York Times are doing. Much of the 
dictionary’s material comes from these very publi- 
cations, the Times, in particular, furnishing more of 
its illustrative quotations. than any other news- 
paper. 

And the papers have no choice. No journal or 
periodical could sell a single issue today if it re- 
stricted itself to the American language of twenty- 


eight years ago. It couldn’t discuss half the. things sc 
we are interested in, and its style would seem stif = 
If the editorials were. serious, the ka 


and cumbrous. 
public — and the stockholders — have reason to 
be grateful that the writers on these publications 
are more literate than the editors. 


Ax» so back to our questions: what’s a diction- 
ary for, and how, in 1962, can it best do what it 
ought to do? The demands. are simple. The 
common reader turns to a dictionary for informa- 
tion about the spelling, pronunciation, meaning, 
and proper use of words. He wants to know what 
is current and respectable. But he wants — and 





- has a right to — the truth, the full truth. And the 
| full truth about any language, and especially 
about American English today, is that there are 
_ many areas in which certainty is impossible and 
simplification i is misleading. 
_. Even in so settled a matter as spelling, a diction- 
ary cannot always be absolute. Theater is correct, 
but so is theatre. And so are traveled and travelled, 
-~ plow and plough, catalog and catalogue, and scores of 
<- other variants. The reader may want a single 
a certainty. He may have taken an unyielding 
_ position in an argument, he may have wagered in 

rt of his conviction and may demand that 
_ the dictionary. “settle” the matter. But neither his 
-yanity nor his purse is any concern of the diction- 
s; it must record the facts. And the fact here 
= hat there are many words in our language 
“<owhich may be spelled, with equal correctness, in 

-either of two ways. 

So with pronunciation. A citizen listening to his 
radio might notice that James B. Conant, Bernard 
oe Baruch, and Dwight D. Eisenhower pronounce 
economics as. ECKuhnomiks, while A. Whitney 
Grisv old -Adlai Stevenson, and Herbert Hoover 
e pronounce it EEKuhnomiks. He turns to the 
dictionary to see which of the two pronunciations 

is “right” and finds that they are both acceptable. 

Has he been betrayed? Has the dictionary abdi- 
cated its responsibility? Should it say that one 

_ must speak like the president of Harvard or like the 
gn ok president of Yale, like the thirty-first President of 
~- the United States or like the thirty-fourth? Surely 
“it’s none of its business to make a choice. Not be- 
cause of the distinction of these particular speak- 
; lexicography, like God, is no respecter of 
rsons. But because so widespread and con- 
`- spicuous- a use of two pronunciations among 
_ people of this elevation shows that there are two 
pronunciations. Their speaking establishes the 

fact which the dictionary must record. 

Among the “enormities” with which Life taxes 
the Third. International is its listing of “‘the com- 
mon mispronunciation” > heighth. That it is labeled 

a “dialectal variant’ seems, somehow, to com- 
| count the felony. But one hears the word so pro- 

- nounced, and if one professes to give a full account 
of American English in the 1940s, one has to take 
“some cognizance of it. All people do not possess 
„Lifes intuitive perception that the word is so 
“monstrous” that even to list it as a dialect varia- 

tion is to merit scorn. Among these, by the way, 
was John Milton, who, in one of the greatest pas- 
sages in all literature, besought the Holy Spirit to 
raise him to the “highth” of his great argument. 
And even the Oxford English Dictionary is so be- 
-  nighted_as to list it, in full boldface, right alongside 
_. of Height as a variant that has been in the language 

` S since at least 1290. 
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Now there are still, apparently, “millio: 
Americans who retain, in this as in. 
some of the speech of Milton. This pa 
pronunciation seems to be recedi 
American Dialect Dictionary still record: 
it from almost every state on the Easter ji 
and notes that it is heard from older people a 

“occasionally in educated speech,” “common w 
good speakers,” “general,” “widespread. vole ke 

Under these circumstances, what is a dictionary — 
to do? Since millions speak the word. this ` way, the a 
pronunciation can’t be ignored. Since it has been _ 
in use as long as we have any record of En: 
and since it has been used by the great 
it can’t be described as substandard o: 
But it is heard now only in certain lo 
That makes it a dialectal pronunciatior 
honest dictionary will list it as. such. What else Fae 
can it do? Should it do? | k 


Ta average purchaser of a dictionary uses. fe oe 
most often, probably, to find out what a word = 
“means.” As a reader, he wants to know what an oo 
author intended to convey. Asa speaker or writer, 
he wants to know what a word will convey to his 
auditors. And this, too, is complex, subtle, and a 
forever changing. : oo 
An illustration is furnished by an editorial i in the TE 
Washington Post (January 17, 1962). ‘After ao 
ringing appeal to those who “love truth and 
accuracy” and the usual bombinations about = 
“abdication of authority” and “barbarism,” the = 
editorial charges the Third International with 
“pretentious and obscure verbosity” and specifi- 
cally instances its definition of “‘so simple an object | 
as a door.” l l 
The definition reads: 

a movable piece of firm material or a structure. 
supported usu. along one side and swinging on pivots. 
or hinges, sliding along a groove, rolling up and down, 
revolving as one of four leaves, or folding like an ac- 
cordion by means of which an opening may be closed’ 
or kept open for passage into or out of a building, 
room, or other covered enclosure or a car, airplane. 
elevator, or other vehicle. 


Then follows a series of special meanings, each 
particularly defined and, where necessary, illus- 
trated by a quotation. 

Since, aside from roaring and admonishing the 
“gentlemen from Springfield” that “accuracy and 
brevity are virtues,” the Post’s editorial fails to 
explain what is wrong with the definition, we can 
only infer from “‘so simple” a thing that the writer. 
takes the plain, downright, man-in-the-street atti-. 
tude that a door is a door and any damn fool 
knows that. 





But if so, he has walked into one of lexicog- 
raphy’s biggest booby traps: the belief that the 
obvious is easy to define. Whereas the opposite 
is true. Anyone can give a fair description of the 
strange, the new, or the unique. It’s the common- 
place, the habitual, that challenges definition, for 
its very commonness compels us to define it in 
uncommon terms. Dr. Johnson was ridiculed on 
just this score when his dictionary appeared in 
1755. For two hundred years his definition of a 
network as “any thing reticulated or decussated, 
at equal distances, with interstices between the 
intersections” has been good for a laugh. But in 
the merriment one thing is always overlooked: no 
one has yet come up with a better definition! 

Subsequent dictionaries defined it as a mesh and 
-the defined a mesh as a network. That’s simple, 





i. FANE who attempts sincerely to state what the 
word. door means in the United States of America 
today can’t take refuge in a log cabin. There has 
been an enormous proliferation of closing and 
demarking devices and structures in the past 
twenty years, and anyone who tries to thread his 
way” through the many meanings now included 
= > under door may have to sacrifice brevity to ac- 
curacy. and even have to employ words that a 
limited vocabulary may find obscure. 
_. Is the entrance to a tent a door, for instance? 
~ And what of the thing that seals the exit of an 
es airplane? Is this a door? Or what of those sheets 
o and jets. of air that are now being used, in place of 
E old-fashioned oak and hinges, to screen entrances 
and exits. Are they doors? And what of those 
accordion-like things that set off various sections 
of many modern apartments? The fine print in 
the lease takes it for granted that they are doors 
~ and that spaces demarked by them are rooms — 
~~ and the rent is computed on the number of rooms. 

Was I gypped by the landlord when he called 
the folding contraption that shuts off my kitchen 
a door? I go to the Second International, which 
_ the editor of the Post urges me to use in preference 
to the Third- International. Here I find that a 
eae is 7 
. The movable frame or barrier of boards, or other 

ae material, usually turning on hinges or pivots or slid- 
_ ing, by which an entranceway into a house or apart- 

ment is: closed and opened; also, a similar part of a 
ae piece of furniture, as in a cabinet or bookcase. 

A This is only forty-six words, but though it includes 
-= the cellar door, it excludes the barn door and 
the accordion-like thing. 

So I go on to the Third International. I see at 
once that the new definition is longer. But Pm 
looking for accuracy, and if I must sacrifice 
brevity to get it, then I must. And, sure enough, 
in the- definition which raised the Post’s blood 








pressure, I find the words ‘sfoldinig: fke. an ac- 
cordion.” The thing is a door; and my landlord 
is using the word in one of its currently accepted 
meanings. 

We don’t turn to a work. of ‘Feference. merely 
for confirmation. We all have words in our vocab- 
ularies which we. have misunderstood, and to 
come on the true meaning of one of these words is 


quite a shock. All our complacency and self- 


esteem rise to oppose the, discovery. But eventu- 
ally we must accept the humiliation and laugh 
it off as best we can. 

Some, often those who have set themselves up 
as authorities, stick to their error and charge the 
dictionary with being in a conspiracy against them. 
They are sure that their meaning is the only 
“right” one. And when the dictionary doesn’t 
bear them out they complain about “permissive” 
attitudes instead of correcting their mistake. 

The New York Times and the Saturday Review 
both regarded as contemptibly “permissive” the © 


fact that one meaning of one word was illustrated 


by a quotation from:.Polly Adler. But a rudimen- 
tary knowledge of the development of any 
language would have told them that the under- 
world has been a far more active force in shaping 


and enriching speech than all the synods thathave 


ever convened. Their attitude is like that of the — 
patriot who canceled his subscription to the 
Dictionary of American Biography when he discovered 
that the very first volim included Benedict 
Arnold ! 


The ultimate of T E E singled out 


by almost every critic for special scorn, was the =- T 


inclusion in the Third International of finalize. 
It was this, more than any other one thing, that 
was given as the reason for sticking to the good old 
Second International — that “peerless authority 
on American English,” as the Times called it. But 
if it was such an authority, why didn’t they look 
into it? They would have found finalize if they 
had. 


And why shouldn’t it be- there? It ems It’s toe 





been recorded for two generations. 
employ itevery day. Two Presidents of. the U; i 
States — men of widely differing cultu al back- 

grounds — have used it in formal statements. And 
so has- the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, a man of unusual linguistic attainments. 
It isn’t permitting the word but omitting it that 
would break faith with the reader. Because it is 


exactly the sort of word we want information Ps aes 


about. 

To list it as substandard would be to > teaply. that 
it is used solely by the ignorant and the illiterate. 
But this would be a misrepresentation: President 
Kennedy and U Thant are highly educated men, 
and both are articulate and literate. It isn’t even 








zo n duplication of complete. 

















see “chiefly Scottish,” and two “not in formal use.’ 


ae freak form. On the contrary, it is a classic 


example of a regular process of development in 


a English, a process which has given us such 


| thoroughly accepted words as generalize, minimize, 


formalize, and verbalize. Nor can it be dismissed on 


logical grounds or on the ground that it is a mere 
It says something that 
complete doesn’t say and says it in a way that i; 
significant in the modern bureaucratic world: one 


-usually completes something which he has initiated 


nalizes the work of others. 

free to dislike the word. I don’t like it. 
‘ditor of a dictionary has to. examine 
l or a word’s existence and seek it in 
to get, as clearly and closely as he can, 
t meaning that it conveys to those who 
And if it is widely used by well-educated, 
erate, reputable people, he must list it as a 


standard word. He is not compiling a volume 


of his own prejudices. | 


LN I DIVIDUAL ’s use of his native tongue is the 
~= surest index to his position within his community. 
“And those who turn to a dictionary expect from 
it some statement of the current status of a word 
or a grammatical construction. And it is with the 


failure to assume this function that modern 


lexicography has been most fiercely charged. The 
charge is based on a naive assumption that 


simple labels. can be attached in all instances. But 
they can’t. 


-Some words are standard in some 


constructions and. not in others. There may be 


© as many shades of status as of meaning, and 

-> modern lexicography instead of abdicating this 

function has fulfilled it to a degree utterly un- 
-known to earlier dictionaries. 


‘Consider the word fetch, meaning to “go get 
and bring to.” Until recently a standard word of 
full dignity (“Fetch me, I pray thee, a little water 
in a vessel’? — I Kings 17:10), it has become 
slightly tainted. Perhaps the command latent in 
it is resented as undemocratic. Or maybe its use 
-in training dogs to retrieve has made some people 
feel that it is an undignified word to apply to 
human beings. But, whatever the reason, there 
“4s a growing uncertainty about its status, and 


e 2 hence. it is the sort of word that conscientious 


- people look up in a dictionary. 

Will they. find it labeled “good” or “bad”? 
‘Neither, of course, because either applied indis- 
criminately would be untrue. The Third Interna- 
tional lists nineteen different meanings of the 
E verb to fetch. Of these some are labeled “dialectal,” 
as “chiefly dialectal,’ some “obsolete,” one 





| on The oe? meaning — “to go after and bring 
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back” — is not labeled and hence can be 
as standard, accepted with the mo 
because the many shades of labeling shov 
the word’s status has been carefu 
On grammatical questions the T 
tional tries to be equally exact. anc i 
Sometimes a construction is listed without 
ment, meaning that in the opinion of the edito 
it is unquestionably respectable. Sometimes aco 
struction carries the comment “used by speake 
and writers on all educational levels though c 
proved by some grammarians.” Or the comm 
may be “used in substandard šparet. and f 
also by reputable writers.” Or “less oft 1 
ard than in substandard speech.” ja HOE: 
“dial, 35 à 
And this very accurate reporting is l 
evidence which is presented for our exan 
One may feel that the evidence is inadec 
that the evaluation of it is erroneous. But st 
in the face of classification so much more elab 
and careful than any known heretofore, one ca 
not fly into a rage and insist that the dictionary i iso. 
“out to destroy .. . every vestige of linguistico 
punctilio ... every criterion for distinguishing- 
between better usages and worse.’ , ae, 
Words, as we have said, are continually shifting - 
their meanings and connotations and hence their. 
status. A word which has dignity, say, in th » VO- 
cabulary of an older person may go down in othe 
people’s estimation. Like fetch. The ol 
is not likely to be aware of this and will pro 
be inclined to ascribe the snickers of the. young at. 
his speech to that degeneration’ of: manners whic: o 
every generation has deplored in its juniors: A 
But a word which is coming up in the scale — like 
jazz, say, or, more recently, crap — will strike his o 
ear at once. We are much more aware of offenses 
given us than of those we give. And if he turnstoa — 
dictionary and finds the offending word listed as i 
standard — or even listed, apparently — his re- 
sponse is likely to be an outburst of indignation. _ 
But the dictionary can neither snicker nor. 
fulminate. It records. It will offend many, . no 
doubt, to find the expression wise up, meaning to 
inform or to become informed, listed in the T hird 
International with no restricting label. To my 
aging ears it still sounds like slang. But the evi- 
dence — quotations from the Kiplinger Washington 
Letter and the Wall Street Journal —- convinces me 
that it is I who am out of step, lagging behind. If 
such publications have taken to using wise up in | 
serious contexts, with no punctuational indication — 
of irregularity, then it is obviously respectable. ee 
And finding it so listed and supported, I can only — 
say that it’s nice to be informed and sigh to realize — 
that I am becoming an old fogy. But, of course, I- 
don’t have to use it (and I’ll be damned if I will! 















~The Atlantic Monthly 


“Let them smile, as I do now, At the old forsaken 

bough Where I cling”). 
In part, the trouble is due to the fact that there 
is no standard for standard. Ideas of what is 
proper to use in serious, dignified speech and 
writing are changing —— and with breathtaking 
rapidity. This is one of the major facts of con- 
temporary American English. But it is no more 
the dictionary’s business to oppose this process 
than to speed it up. 
Even in our standard speech some words are 
more dignified and some more informal than 
others, and dictionaries have tried to guide us 
through these uncertainties by marking certain 
words and constructions as “colloquial,” meaning 
| “inappropriate in a formal situation.” But this 

distinction, in the opinion of most scholars, has 
ae done more harm than good. It has created the 
notion that these particular words are inferior, 
when actually they might be the best possible 
words in an informal statement, And so — to the 
c rage of many reviewers — the Third International 

has dropped this label. Not all labels, as angrily 
charged, but only this one out of a score. And the 
doing so may have been an error, but it certainly 
didn’ t constitute “betrayal” or “abandoning of all 
distinctions.” It was intended to end a certain 
confusion. 

In all the finer shades of meaning, of which the 
status of a word is only one, the user is on his own, 
whether he likes it or not. Despite Life’s artless 

assumption | about the Gettysburg Address, nothing 
worth writing is written from a dictionary. The 
dictionary, rather, comes along afterwards and de- 
scribes what has been written. 
Words in themselves are not dignified, or silly, 
or wise, or malicious. But they can be used in 
_ dignified, silly, wise, or malicious ways by digni- 
fied, silly, wise, or malicious people. Egghead, for 
example, is a perfectly legitimate word, as legiti- 
mate as highbrow or long-haired. But there is some- 
thing very wrong and very undignified, by civil- 
= vized standards, in a belligerent dislike for intelli- 
A ~ gence and education. Yak is an amusing word for 
ij persistent chatter. Anyone could say, “We were 
© just yakking over a cup of coffee,” with no harm to 
~ his dignity. But to call a Supreme Court decision 
E yakking i is to be vulgarly insulting and so, undigni- 
. fied. Again, there’s nothing wrong with confab 
on when | it’s appropriate. But when the work of a 
great research project, employing hundreds of 
-distinguished scholars over several decades and 
-involving the honor of one of the greatest publish- 
<i ing houses in the world, is described as confabbing 

(as the New York Times editorially described the 

preparation of the Third International), the use of 
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this particular word asserts that the lexiedgraphers 
had merely sat around and talked idly. And the 
statement becomes undignified m not, indeed, 
slanderous. 

The lack of dignity i in such statements is not in 
the words, nor in the dictionaries that list. them, 


but in the hostility that deliberately seeks this tone we 
of expression. Anci in expressing itself the hostility, "A 


don’t know FN to use a a dictionary: “Most of the 
reviewers seem unable to read the Third Inter- 
national and unwilling to read the Second. 

The American Bar Association Journal, for instance, 
in a typical outburst (“a deplorable abdication of 
responsibility” *), picked out for special scorn the 
inclusion in the Third International of the word 
irregardless. “As far as the new Webster’s is con- 
cerned,” said the Journal, “this meaningless. verbal 
bastard is just as legitimate as any other word in 
the dictionary.” Thirty seconds spent in examin- 
ing the book they were so roundly condemning | 
would have shown them that in it irregardless is 
labeled “nonstand” — which means “nonstand- 
ard,” which means “fnot conforming to the usage 
generally characteristic of educated native ‘speak- 
ers of the language.” Is that “just as legitimate as 
any other word in the dictionary”? _ - = 


The most disturbing fact of all is that the 6 editors A 


of a dozen of the most influential public ations in | 
America today are under the impression that 
authoritative must mean authoritarian. Even the 
“permissive” Third International doesn’t recog- 
nize this identification — editors’ attitudes being 
not yet, fortunately, those of the American people. 
But the Fourth International may have to. 

The new dictionary may have many faults. 
Nothing that tries to meet an ever-changing situa- 
tion over a terrain as vast as contemporary English 
can hope to be free of them. And much in it is 
open to honest, and informed, disagreement. 
There can be linguistic objection to the eradica- 
tion of proper names. The removal of guides to 


pronunciation from the foot of every page may not = pee 


have been worth the valuable space it saved. . The 
new method of defining words of many meanings Sar 
has disadvantages as well as advantages A i 
the half million or more definitions, hundreds, BoE. 
sibly thousands, may seem inadequate or impre- 
cise. To some (of whom I am one) the omission of 
the label “colloquial” will seem: meritorious; to 
others it will seem a loss. 





But one thing i is certain: anyone tthe sole nly Pe 


announces in the year 1962 that he will be guided 
in matters of English usage by a dictionary, pub- 
lished in 1934 is talking ignorant and pretentious 
nonsense. 











IN 


URDER TRIAL 


OSCOW 


by J eremy R. Azrael Before taking his present post as assist- 


ant professor of political science at the University of Chicago, Jeremy R. AZRAEL was 


associated with Harvard's Russian Research Center. In 1958, while he was an exchange 


fellow at Moscow State University, he and his wife attended the trial here described. 


W: FIRST learned of the case of Aleksandr Ivan- 
ovich Bazhenov from an announcement on the 
bulletin board of Moscow University’s law faculty 
which signaled forthcoming trials of special interest 
to aspiring Soviet jurists. However, despite this 
publicity, we were the only representatives of the 
university present in the small courtroom of the 
Moscow Oblast Court when, at 10 A.M. on No- 
vember 10, the Bazhenov case was called. The 
rest of the audience consisted of sundry court- 
room hangers-on, a sizable group of Bazhenov’s 
neighbors, Bazhenov’s wife, and the mother and 
several relatives of Bazhenov’s victim. For Ba- 
zhenov was charged under Article 136a of the 
Criminal Code of the Russian republic, the arti- 
cle dealing with premeditated murder from base 
motives. 

People’s Judge Ivan Sergeyevich Shepilov sum- 
marized the bare details of the charge from the 
record of the pre-trial investigation which lay on 
his desk. First, however, he confirmed the identity 
and vital statistics of the accused, made sure that 
the latter did not object to the defense attorney 
who had been assigned him, and, after reading 
the law covering perjury, registered the witnesses 
who were slated to be heard. 

Bazhenov, it was established, had been born in 
1926, was a resident of a small village in Penza 
province, was of peasant origin and Russian na- 
tionality, was married but childless, had had six 
years of education, had served in the army from 
1943 to 1950, was not a member of the Communist 
Party, had never before been accused or convicted 
of any crime, and, prior to his arrest, had been 
employed as a carpenter in a small factory. He 
was accused of having shot one Vladimir Silkin, 
aged fourteen, when the latter, along with three 





youthful companions, invaded his private apple 
orchard at midnight on August 9, 1958. 

This was the sum and substance of the formal 
charge, although, informed as it was by such tech- 
nical details as the number (78) and location (the 
chest) of the gunshot wounds found on Silkin’s 
body, it took Judge Shepilov a full fifteen minutes 
to read it through. When he had finished, he 
asked Bazhenov whether he acknowledged the 
charge and asked the defense and prosecuting 
attorneys and the two people’s assessors, lay jury- 
men assigned to decide the case along with him, 
whether they had any questions about it. Receiv- 
ing an affirmative answer from Bazhenov and a 
negative answer from the attorneys and assessors, 
Shepilov requested the accused to rise and give his 
own version of the case. 

Bazhenov, it quickly became clear, was pre- 
cisely what his appearance suggested: a simple, 
inarticulate peasant. He was obviously bewil- 
dered and terrified by his current predicament 
and could scarcely speak. Moreover, he was given 
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no opportunity to compose himself, for, at almost 
every word he uttered, Judge Shepilov interjected 
an acid comment or supercilious question, thus 
frightening and bewildering the accused yet 
further. As a result, Bazhenov’s testimony added 
little to our knowledge of the events of the case. 
All it really did was give us our first insight into 
the character of Judge Shepilov, or, at least, into 

- his attitude toward the case at hand: 


BAZHENOV: E shot into the air. 
SHEPILOV:. But a man fell. Do you think we’re fools? 
You shot at people. - 
BAZHENOV: I didn’t want to kill anyone. 
SHEPILOV: Really? Did you think that if you shot a 
man he would become healthier? 
BAZHENOV: I didn’t want to kill. 
SHEPILOV: I didn’t ask what you wanted, 
BAZHENOV: I didn’t want to. 
SHEPILOV: Why did you do it, if you didn’t want to? 
"i : a (Silence) 
SHEPILOV: Did you think nothing was more impor- 
tant than apples? Why did you kill? 
` BAZHENOV: On account of apples. ... 







































. _ BAZHENOV: 1 ‘wanted to shoot up. 
- $HEPILOV: Where did you shoot? 
BAZHENOV: In the air. 
SHEPILOV: “Impossible! That, you yourself fully 
understand. You are speaking nonsense.. Where did 
you in fact shoot? 
= BAZHENOV: In the chest. 
sHEPILOV: If you had wanted to shoot up, at most the 
head would have been hit. What was the direction 
~ of the shot? - | 
` BAZHENOV? U CT 
` SHEPILOV: -You spent seven years in the army and 
E ee learn how to shoot? Really! Where did you 
= shoot? — 





cA And: s0 on. Ben continued to insist that he 
“had not wanted. to kill and had fired into the air. 
= ~ Shepilov continued to insist that both propositions 
< were nonsensical, and the merry-go-round went 
i on for about twenty minutes. 
© The prosecutor, a sallow, self-satisfied-looking 
E ` young man, also questioned Bazhenov. “You 
< killed on account of apples? But what could your 
oss have been? Five or ten apples? Does that 
justify. your. shot?” 
- The examination of Bazhenov then passed into 
-the hands of the defense attorney. Naum Viktoro- 
vich Bykovsky, with his carefully trimmed goatee, 
: “wavy. gray. hair, and comfortably well-groomed 
look, was the sort of elderly Russian who almost 
automatically inspires the confidence and trust of 
Westerners and frequently arouses the suspicion 
and hostility of Soviet. activists. His questioning 
of Bazhenov was quiet and solicitous, and gave us 
our first substantial information about the circum- 
stances of the Bazhenov case. 








Bykovsky drew from Bazhenov the (llowing his- 
tory. The accused was dependent for half his 
income on the two cubic meters of apples which his 
small thirteen-tree orchard annually yielded. him. 
However, ever since the orchard had: begun. to 
yield fruit, it had been beset by thies es. Often up 
to half the crop was stolen. ‘During. the past sum- 
mer, Bazhenov testified, losses had been’ articu- 
larly heavy, reaching such proportions in the- 
weeks immediately preceding the crime that he _ 
had finally taken to sleeping in the orchard in 
order to fend off the thieves. 

Finally, only two- weeks before Silkin’s death, he 
had managed to catch two thieves in the orchard. 
However, when he attempted to detain them, he. 
was set upon and badly beaten. He had reported 
this to the militia, but, so far as he knew, no in- 
vestigation had been conducted. In any event, 
his assailants had not been- ‘apprehended. With _ 





this experience behind him, he had decided to. buy PE es fal 
a shotgun, and it was with this weapon that he ` 
had’ shot Silkin when, upon. being awakened at 


midnight, he had seen four figures in ‘the orchard. 

He had not, in the darkness, been able to perceive 
that the intruders were adolescents, | but he had 
given a warning whistle before firing, and he had 


fired -— or, at least, had intended to o fire = into o 





the air. 


Wan his client’s version of the case fully re- 
corded, Bykovsky closed his examination. Judge 


Shepilov thereupon started to call the first. witness, thie 


but the prosecutor interrupted with a request to 
ask the accused just one more question. His pur- 
pose was not clarification but reiteration of what 
was clearly the foundation stone of the prosecu- 
tion’s case: “You intended merely to save apples, 
and that’s all?” Again. Bazhenov responded af- 
firmatively, and the Eee of witnesses was per- 
mitted to begin. ne 
The first three witnesses were ‘Silkin 
ions on the fateful midnight raid. Al 
sixteen-year-old factory apprentices a 
substantially the same story. Th 
home from a public dance and, 
nov’s orchard, suddenly decidec to. fil 
apples. All testified that Silkin had- b en réluctant 
to take part in the foray but had finally followed 
them over the orchard’s fence. 












anyone else earlier. The only. poi y 
disagreed was whether or not th fatal’ shot had 
been preceded by a warning whistle. = => 

The first of the boys to testify, the Sely one of 
the three who told his story clearly and coherently, 
claimed to remember such a whistle. The second, 
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scompan- 


All v igorously ee o: i : 
denied having stolen apples. from. Bazhenov or a 













o eho: insisted that the tragedy had occurred i 
July, not August, denied that there had ae a 
Er whistle, and he was supported by the third. The 
-point was clearly important to the attorneys as 
ae an index of Bazhenov’s intent, and both pursued 
the issue vigorously. Apart from this question, 

< < however, the prosecutor examined the boys only 

_ cursorily, and Bykovsky sought to establish that 

© > the boys, each of whom earned three hundred 
rubles a month, could have afforded to buy apples. 
. last witness was Bazhenov’s wife, whose 
ony o that of her husband as to the 

























a Boh ady s injuries from the ‘incident 
= two weeks prior. to Silkin’s death. She reported 
that when Bazhenov ran into the house on the fate- 
A niglit and announced that he had just killed a 


7 emotion, Joie referred to Bahena as “he, a 
„and cast nary a glance toward the prisoner’s dock. 
And yet one somehow felt that there was more of 
_ peasant fatalism than of conjugal distance or 
betrayal in all this. | 7 
- When the witnesses finished their testimony, 
_ Judge Shepilov asked the attorneys whether they 
had any further evidence to introduce before be- 
_ ginning their summaries and pleas. The defense 
_.- attorney introduced the accused’s war record and 
ork record. Bazhenov had won two citations for 
nds received in battle and a First of May 
tion for good work. The mention of war 
wounds had obviously won the respect of the 
audience, but the mention of the work citation 
-called forth a low roll of laughter that clearly 
said, “Who hasn’t received such a certificate? 
You’ re really scraping the bottom of the barrel.” 
It was, therefore, on a slightly less than over- 
-© =- whelming note that Bykovsky resumed his seat, 
anda ten-minute recess was declared before the 
“court, would reconvene for final arguments. 























ad IKE y the m majority of the courtroom spectators, 

we took. advantage of the recess to stretch our legs 
© -in the corridor. However, despite the obvious 
desire of several of the spectators to talk to us, we 
moved off a bit and simply listened and watched. 
-o The mother of the victim, Silkin, sat sobbing 
~ quietly: on a bench just outside the courtroom door. 


y She had already caused some commotion in the 




















= mitted from base motives? 
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courtroom, first by fainting as Judge Shepilov 
read the indictment with its gruesome description 
of the state of the corpse, and then by going into 
hysterics during the testimony of her son’s com- = 
panions. On both occasions there had been. a~ 
murmur of sympathy from the audience, which 
subsided only after Judge Shepilov rapped sharpl y: 
for silence and warned that “This is a trial, - not os 
spectacle.” ARE 
Now, however, the sobbing mother seemed | to 7 
arouse the ire of the waiting crowd. Several — 
elderly men from among the courtroom hangers-on 
in the audience turned on her and wee to 













for such a son?” a 
The mother broke into yet. ioi 
bitter sobs. Over and over r she sh 
he was a good boy.” 
simply to increase the: P “of. Eher 
mentors, who let loose a flood of cruel, mockit 
laughter interspersed with asides” about. the fate 
of thieves, the just deserts of delinquents, the way 
children reflect their parents’ character. E 
No one intervened, no one said, “Leave the = 
poor, bereaved woman alone!” Even the woman _ 
herself did not plead to be left in peace. > a 
Immediately upon reconvening the court, Judge oe, 
Shepilov called upon the prosecutor: to sum up | 
his case. The latter spoke rapidly. and without 
passion —- indeed, almost without expressior “H 
summation, which was chaotically organized, < 
reinforced our impression that he was so. certain ` 
of the outcome of the case that he attached little — 
importance to its presentation. The main themes .- 
of his summation could, of course, have been pre- 
dicted from his prior arguments, but what was 
surprising was the cavalier fashion in which he — 
handled the two legal problems on which the out- | 
come of the case would presumably hinge: was 
the murder premeditated and was it, as the rele- 
vant article of the code insisted it had to be, com- 












As for premeditation, the prosecutor’s argument 
was simple: Bazhenov’s intent to murder was 
proved by the fact that he had loaded his shotgun — 
with live ammunition and had incontrovertibly, = 
his professions to the contrary notwithstanding, E 
fired not into the air but directly at a person. The 
fact that Bazhenov had perhaps not intended the 
specific murder which occurred was, he asserted, 
irrelevant. 

The issue of motivation seemed to him equally 
clear-cut. Soviet law, he said, was always espe- .. 
cially severe where the protection of life was con- = 
cerned, but it had to be doubly so when life was $ 
taken in defense of a few apples. Bazhenov himself _ 
had admitted repeatedly that he had murdered — 








E blended four distinct elements. 








for the sake- of TM “What,” the prosecutor 
asked, “could be more miserly or base than to 
take the life of a fourteen-year-old boy for the 
sake of ten apples?” Bazhenov had a full range of 
defensive measures available for the protection of 
his orchard, but willfully chose to kill, and that 
= without even a warning. The motive, the prose- 
cutor reiterated, was to save a few apples; the 
victim was a young. boy who had not even begun 
to live. “In the light of these facts,” he concluded, 
“I ask for a finding of guilty under Article 136a 
of the Criminal Code and request that the court 
return the normal maximum sentence of ten years’ 
deprivation of liberty.” 

The entire tone and style of the prosecutor’ S 
speech, which it had taken him only twelve min- 
utes to deliver, contrasted sharply with that of 
defense attorney Bykovsky, who now rose to 
-deliver his summation. The argument was both 
tightly organized and“ forceful, and skillfully 
First, there was 
a careful reference to rulings and instructions 
- from higher courts which bore on the case at 
hand. Second, there was a moving appeal, in the 


best tradition of Russian courtroom pleading, that 


-the court put the case in the proper human per- 
spective and judge only the individual who faced 


- -ite Third, there was a reinterpretation of the evi- 


dence in- terms of the preceding elements — in 
terms of the rulings of higher courts and the indi- 
vidual circumstances of the accused. And finally, 
‘there was a striking reference to the possibilities 


of true. justice, which had been introduced into 


_ Soviet judicial practice after Stalin’s death and 


te were being put to the test in the present case. 


` Bykovsky stressed the fact that Bazhenov had 
es been subjected to. extreme provocation and that 

every Soviet citizen had the right to defend his 
property against thieves. However, he went much 
further. He opened his remarks by expressing his 
sympathy to Silkin’s relatives. He spoke with 
great emotion of how blessed was the gift of life, 
of how easy it was to snuff out and how impossible 
to restore. And then, wheeling toward the bench, 
~ he reminded the court that, though Silkin’s life 

- was gone, Bazhenov was still alive, and that his 
fate, the fate of a living human being, rested now 


— with the court. 


- Bazhenov, Bykovsky expostulated, was a poor 
and simple soul. He had given seven years of his 
life to the service of his country and upon returning 
to civilian life had sought, above all, peace and 
quiet. He had worked diligently and had devoted 
every spare moment to his small orchard. The 
orchard, Bykovsky argued, was much more than 
a source of profit to Bazhenov; it was a source of 
stability and personal satisfaction. However, as 
soon as the orchard had begun to flourish, it 








had been beset by thieves. | SEE ited Dech 
forced to abandon his hearth and sleep amidst his 
precious trees in order to protect them and all 
they stood:for. His whole life had been disrupted. 
And when he at last managed ` to catch some 
thieves, he had been badly beaten. ‘Yet, even then 
the militia had done nothing exoept file a a is 
on the assault. a | 


It was only at this point, Bykovsky. went on, P 


only after he had been harassed, insulted, Aad 
injured, only after he had looked in vain to the 
public authorities for support, that Bazhenov, in 
desperation, had purchased a gun. There could 
be no doubt, Bykovsky asserted, that a Soviet 
citizen possessed the right to defend his property 
against hooligans and thieves. How, he de- 
manded, could one attribute the exercise of this 
right to base motives, and hence bring it under 
Article 136a? Maust one simply- yield to a thief 
who demands one’s clothing or watch? Could | 


resistance to the thief in such a case be attributed ay 


to base motives? 

Previously, Bykovsky remonstrated in a low 
voice, it had been an accepted part of Soviet court 
practice to attribute the worst imaginable motives 
to the accused and to avoid inquiry into the spe- 


cific. circumstances which surrounded. an alleged 


crime. Then, Bykovsky continued, it had been 


customary to consider the trial nothing more 
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than a ceremonial ritual, after which the accused 
was automatically given the severest possible sen- 
tence. But now, Bykovsky emphatically reminded 
the court, all that had changed. Apropos of the 
present. case, one could. see. the. change in the 
Judicial Instruction handed down in 1956 by the 
U.S.S.R. Supreme Court, directing all lower 
courts to rëcognize that all citizens had the right of 
active defense of their property as well as their 
bodies and lives against hooligans. 

How, Bykovsky thundered, could any prosecu- 
tor in 1958 claim that Bazhenov’s act was one of 
premeditated murder from base motives? Try as 









he might, Bykovsky asserted, he could find nothing. pr ae 


in any authoritative judicial text or conte 
directive which suggested that Bazhenov’s 
anything more than active defense of prop 
- was true, PE conceded, 


Silkin and we eee The > bays: Soule. pee | 
bought apples, yet they stole; and Silkin was. shot Bey 
in the act of theft itself. “Socially dangerous . Of D 
course! If one asks, ‘Where can one go from — 
apples”, the answer is, ‘A long way. One pes 
go to a watch, a jacket, a suit, and so forth” The 
populace demands that the fruits of its labors be 
protected.” 











he: only. relevant question, Bykovsky main- 
tained, was that of the degree of proportionality 
© between attack and defense. The prosecutor, he 
insisted, was wrong to suggest that any question 
of proportionality between apples and lives was 
= involved. No jurist would frame the question in 


ae this way. As for the really relevant question, By- 


kovsky went on, the defense itself was persuaded 
that _Bazhenov had adopted a disproportionate 
Ga ean rapon Pere asserted that for this 







ime clearly falls under Article 139 of 

minal Code — the article which deals spe- 
cifically with overly extreme measures of defense. 

-~ Under this article, Bazhenov is guilty. He should 
have shot into the air or perhaps toward the boy’s 

- feet: But some sort of active defense was appropriate 

al ssary. Even if Silkin and his comrades had 
‘innocently strolling through the orchard, 

the court would have to make a distinction between 
ee the > objective situation and the motives of the accused. 

In even this hypothetical case, the relevant article 

would still be 139. In the actual case at hand, where 

not innocent strolling but criminal theft characterized 

o the objective situation, there is clearly no way to go 

© beyond Article 139. Neither sympathy for the rela- 

tives of the deceased nor outdated judicial habit should 

Ca cee can lead us to apply the wrong article. 













E ‘The prosecutor, who was visibly stunned by the 

vigor of the defense, demanded rebuttal time. 

- There was real wonder in his voice as he admit- 

ted, “My, my . . . so to speak . . . opponent is 

t about the instruction of the U.S.S.R. Supreme 

Court.” However, the prosecutor went on to say 

= that his. “opponent” had failed to mention that 

-the Crir ninal Code of the Russian republic, while 

-not denying citizens the right to active defense of 

their private property, specifically directed that 

great caution be exercised where only gardens or 

orchards were involved. This, he argued, consti- 

tuted a warning to the courts that such things as 

the theft of apples by children did not justify 
active measures of defense. 

a To this, Bykovsky, in his very brief rebuttal of 
the prosecutor’s rebuttal, pointed out that at mid- 
night on a dark night one could neither distinguish 

adolescents from adults nor be expected to ascer- 

; tain the age of one’s assailants before acting in 
= o self-defense. He did not contest the prosecutor’s 
.. characterization of the Russian code, but simply 
ete ated the instruction of the U.S.S.R. Supreme 
Court and suggested that it was precisely because 
oopan orchard was involved that he had conceded 
= _ Bazhenov’ s action was excessive. Certainly, By- 
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kovsky concluded, there was nothing in the. code 

to support the prosecutor’ s suggestion that action 
in defense of one’s orchard was automatical 
tantamount to action inspired by base motives 


Wan the summations id reburtalé comp! 
Judge Shepilov declared a one-hour luncheon 
recess, to be followed by the final statement of the — 
accused. As his four guards with their bayoneted 
rifles led Bazhenov from the room, we approached 
Bykovsky and congratulated him on his cond 
of the case. We explained that we wer 
students of Soviet affairs and told hit 
would be a pleasure to report: ‘that th 
of defense in Soviet. trials was. so hi 
him that, to our minds, he had 1 
cutor’s case appear ‘exceedingly flim ees a 

Bykovsky thanked us with real wa mth, bue - 
quickly changed the subject and began to inquire — 
further about our special interests, our status in - 
the Soviet Union, the nature of American. legal os 
training. Every time we tried to turn the discus- a 
sion back to the Bazhenov oe he became dis- af 
tinctly ill at ease. | ae , 

It was impossible, under the circumstances, to a 
press him hard, but finally, after he had begun to 
glance at his watch, we asked what sort of decision = 
he expected the court to return. We ourselves $ = 





Bykovsky' s case as well -as Den IEE it m3 
and therefore were rather surprised | when By- 
kovsky, after hesitating just a second, said ina ~ 
voice that seemed to us strangely sober and re ooo 
signed, “You will see.” And with. that Be dis- 
appeared into his chamber. , 

After lunch, Bazhenov made his last statement i 
in a whispered mutter. His head was cast down — 
and his brow furrowed, and the words came out _ 
jerkily and expressionless: “I did not want to kill. 
I received two wounds in the war. I was beaten _ 
only ten days before the accident, and the militia | K 
did nothing. I loved my orchard and only wanted 
to protect it. I paid over six hundred rubles for 
my trees.” And with this last exalted sentiment, 
Bazhenov resumed his seat. His mercenary con- 
clusion surely had not been advised by Bykovsky 
and showed perhaps more clearly than anything 
else Bazhenov’s own true character and total lack 
of sensitivity to the process in which he was caught 
up. It would, we feared, hardly turn the court's 
final deliberations in his favor. However, Judge 
Shepilov evidently did not contemplate that > 
lengthy deliberations would be necessary in any 
case. Immediately after Bazhenov’s statement, he ` 
announced that the court would reconvene for | 
sentencing in fifty minutes. | 


"social defense, death by shooting.” 














When. the court reconvened, Judge Shepilov 
immediately began to read an almost interminable 
but carefully organized decision which rehearsed 
all the facts of the case and all of the interpreta- 
tions adduced. Two pages were devoted to a new 
description of the condition of Silkin’s body after 
the shotgun blast. Shepilov’s view of the case 
was clear-cut: the murder was. ghastly, it was 
committed for the sake of a few apples, base 
motives were unmistakably at its root, it clearly 
fell under Article 136a, defining premeditated 
murder. The argument of the prosecution had 
carried the day, and the prosecutor leaned back 
in his chair with a sigh of satisfaction. Bykovsky 
did not raise his head from his papers. The audi- 
ence waited for the sentence to be pronounced in a 
silence that was electric with anticipation. 
“The crime,” Judge Shepilov. said slowly, “ 





know as well as we, we said, that die Tital words 

“socially dangerous” were ordinarily applied only 
to crimes of high political import or to serious 
crimes committed by recidivists.. The Soviet Union 
boasted to the entire world that to all intents and 
purposes it had no death penalty, and the entire 
world believed that this was so to all intents and 
purposes, even when it knew about the: existence 
of the extraordinary provision. scans with ‘ Kg 
cially dangerous crimes.’ 

There wasa sudden silence, and hen one wrin- 
kled old woman leaned forward and, as the others 
drew around, whispered, ‘You don’t know Bazhe- 
nov. He’s a monster, a fiend. Why, just before 
he killed Silkin, he. gnawed the hand from a five- 
year-old baby whom he caught in his orchard. 


-He's a cannibal, He’s had six children of his own, 


: = not merely. horrible; it is full of implications which | 


n justify our considering it a socially dangerous 


crime. In light of this fact, the crime falls outside 
the limits visualized in the scale of normal penal- 


nEs ties. ‘attached to Article 136a. Because his crime 


was particularly socially dangerous, the court 
sentences the accused to the extreme measure of 
And. then, 
fairly screaming at the defendant, “Clear enough?” 
_ There was a gasp throughout the courtroom, 
i and then; for the minute it took the shock to set in, 
: there was silence. The first sound to be heard 
‘wasa long, low sob from Bazhenov’s wife, followed 
immediately, as if in response, by shouts of ‘Cor- 
rect, correct, thank God, thank God” from Silkin’s 
mother and several of her friends. These worn 
babas struggled to their feet and began frantically 


: to cross themselves as they shouted. As the mem- 
bers of. the bench filed out, these women pushed 
~~ toward the aisle and reached out to touch Judge 


Shepilov as he passed, stern-faced, eyes straight 
ahead. “Thank God.” “Correct, correct.” “Thank 
yeu thank you, thank you,’ ’ they cried. 

‘They turned with curses and imprecations on 


i Baben. who sat slumped in his seat. His wife, 


= whọ had broken into uncontrollable sobs, they 


simultaneously belabored with derisive howls of 


glee and consoled with comments on her still 


E young years and new-won freedom. Finally, they 


noticed us staring at them, and evidently they 
sensed a challenge in our look. “The verdict was 


a right; ‘the verdict was right, wasn’t it?” several 


a voices demanded. 
O We shrugged, but the demand was put again 


= and again, more and more imperatively, and, at 


the same time, more and more imploringly, as if 
all their conclusions and the rectitude of all their 
actions hinged on our assent. At last, braving we 
knew not what, we said that we could not agree 
with either the verdict or the sentence. They must 
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but he’s boiled them all in oil.. You don’t know 
Bazhenov.” The eyes of our aged confidante grew 
narrower as she spoke; her tone grew. ever more _ 
mysterious. 


“He ate off a boy’s hand,” 
“Boiled his own children,” rasped 
another. A village legend, the legend of the 
monster Bazhenov, was being created. It was as if, 
having seen Bazhenov’s fate, his neighbors had 


concluded that the accused had to. bea satanic 
fiend. As if this were the only way they could — 


make the outcome of the trial comprehensible. We 
were the catalysts that called their response forth, 
but once the moral was established, our belief or 
disbelief became irrelevant, and no one tried to 
detain us as we edged out of the circle. i 
It was only after we had found a café in which 
to collect our breaths and our thoughts that we 
realized that perhaps there was a sense in which 
the response of Bazhenov’s fellow villagers was 
more than merely psychologically noteworthy. 
Perhaps the trial we had just witnessed had been 
intended not merely to uphold the law but to point 
a broader moral. 7 
There was the fact that the Bazhenov case had | 
been singled out for its special interest to law 
students. There was the whole tenor. ‘of Judge — 
Shepilov’s initial examination of- the. “accused. 
There was the prosecutor’s. concentration ‘on the © 
nonjuridical aspects of the case. and his obvious 
complacency about the outcome. There was the 
surprise shown at the vigor of. Bykovsky’ s defense 
of the accused. There was Bykovsky’ s stress on the 





illegitimacy of ceremonial trials, coupled, however, ~~ | 






with his unwillingness to ask that his- client be- 
acquitted. Finally, there was Bykovsky’: S message = 
to us. Retrospectively, his “You will see” seemed . 
to suggest: “No matter that you are persuaded and 
impressed by my defense; the key to this case lies 
outside my influence.” 


At first the crowd around us listened 
with as much wonder as we, but soon they began 
to nod vigorously. 
one repeated.. 





However, though they had, in a sense, been less 
naive than we, Bazhenov’s neighbors had surely 
< drawn the wrong lesson from the trial. Their 
egend completely blunted the political and ideo- 
Jo ogical moral the regime infended, which was 





oe ~ that he Hed ieee evil incarnate ünder the cor- 
 : rupting influence of acquisitiveness and selfishness 


os rooted. in the possession of private property. It 
was not Bazhenov’ S u ureu ra to evil 






: s of the ada 
net,” while it had been energetic, 
Hrightly terroristic in recent years, 










atabbmest to its garden plots, was 
ed. Judge Shepilov’s sentence, however, 

had smacked of outright terrorism. It was, there- 
_ fore, with some interest that we learned that on 
_ appeal by the prosecutor the Supreme Court of the 
Russian republic had reduced. Bazhenov’s sentence 

-~ to ten years. Unfortunately, the Supreme Court 
did not explain the rationale behind its decision. 
What seemed likely, if our interpretative hypothe- 
sis was: correct, was that at the original trial Judge 













SUGAR-LOAF 


By Ted Hughes 


The trickle cutting from the hill-crown | 

- Whorls to a pure pool here, with a whisp trout like a i spirit. 
The water is wild as alcohol — k 
Distilling from the fibers of the blue wind. 
Reeds, nude and tufted, shiver as they wade. 








I see the whole huge hill in the small pool’s stomach. 


It suspects nothing. 





This will be serious for the hill. 


Crammed with darkness, the dull, trusting giant 
Leans, as over a crystal, over the water 
Where his future is forming. 
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Shepilov, aware that the case’ befo 
special political and ideological si 
overreacted. The purpose of t 
apart from salving the prosecutor 
rebuke the judge for his excessive z 
tortion. of the. “true” moral. of ; 
was its consequence. A : 

BBE possibility was s that the Supr 









a wide: eer an on ae part of Soin Soviet 
judges to invoke the “socially. dangerous”. escap 
clause i in the law code : as o as r prio 










the proper a to >a pr o case and the 
appropriate sentence to Pa In short, ayes still 






perspective, the most e a eae i} 
Bazhenov trial Hoep well be that Bykovsky's 
was heard. | 
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| “There will soon ‘be only. five ‘ines left — the 
s < Kings of England, Diamonds, Hearts, Spades, 

and Clubs” — King Farouk to Lord Boyd-Orr in 
- Cairo, 1951. 


-© Monarchy in Britain, as King Farouk’s quip 
= suggests, stands in a class by itself, uniquely popu- 
= lar and secure. Outside Europe the type of revo- 
< ution that made Farouk a fugitive has become 
-everyday news. Inside Europe only six monar- 
<- chies are left. In Greece and Belgium the crown 
© seëms precariously poised. The unpretentious 
-- monarchs of Scandinavia and the Low Countries 
are: respectfully accepted by their sober subjects. 
-They go out shopping like other mortals without 
being mobbed by sightseers or surrounded by 
_ photographers; their homes are not besieged, as 
- Buckingham Palace is, by crowds who gather out- 
- side even when no royal personages are in resi- 
dence. In short, Scandinavian countries are 
republics which find it convenient to maintain 
_ hereditary presidents — which is what liberal 
theorists not long ago took also to be the reality of 
monarchy i in Britain. 
a. This commonsense attitude toward the throne 
is now out of fashion in Britain. A glorified, re- 
oo ligious view of royalty is the vogue. The Queen 
is not allowed to wear a crown; nothing less than 
a halo will suffice. But the halo i is neon-lighted — 
a combination which seems to make the worst of 
both worlds, the divine and the secular. This 
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Edward VIIIs Brief Reign ae 


BY KINGSLEY MARTIN: 


i Kinesey Martin has been studying the influence of the British T ever since he : 7 
became editor of the NEW STATESMAN AND NATION in 1931. He stood in a close rela- Fa n 
-tionship with Edward VIII at the time of the abdication, as is clear from the account 
~ which follows. In the June aruantic Mr. Martin will describe the high cost of monarchy 


unreal light is reflected on a alo of the royal 2. 


family. Writers and speakers change gear every E 
time they mention royalty; their reverent phrase- 


ology makes the innumerable books about royal 
personages astonishing to foreign readers who do 
not share our novel habit of simultaneously staring 


and genuflecting. The monarchy has become a eer 
sacrosanct object, beyond criticism and regarded og ee 


as essential for national safety. _ 

When the personal and public character of the 
monarch conforms to the appropriate pattern, 
there is a natural tendency, which propaganda 
can easily exploit, to see in him the ideal personi- — 
fication of those qualities which are most admired _ 


in contemporary society. In the sixteenth century oo 


Tudor despotism was welcomed because it guar- 
anteed order after the baronial Wars, secured a 


emergent middle class the prospec jE ability and- 
riches. In the seventeenth. T slahtcenth £ cen- 

turies Britain needed a constitutional monarchy 
to end religious struggle and preserve the new 
structure of society, in which, bets merchants 








their political power. ; ao” 

In the nineteenth century ‘the: acceptance of 
the democratic idea forbade the public exercise of 
royal authority.. Though the Georges had made 
the crown excessively unpopular. Britain was still 















st — and only just — prepared to accept the 
~ monarchy, but, as the liberal theorists who domi- 
-. _ nated British thought made clear, only on specific 
conditions. Political leaders were now elected and 
_. responsible. The monarchy had become a survival 
to be maintained, if at all, as a useful constitutional 
“device and the focus of national loyalty. The 
. conditions were that it play no. personal part in 
_ the political battle and that the character of the 
E monadi could þe respected. 
-Only when the public was sure that these two 
ee conditions ` were fulfilled — and that was not until 
the latter part of the nineteenth century — could 
T: ically conscious democracy allow itself to in- 
© = dulge its natural capacity for devotion to an ideal- 
-ized personality. In her old age, Queen Victoria, 
ght from retirement by the skill and flattery 
Jisraeli, became the adored symbol of domestic 
virtue and imperial greatness. 
~When Edward VII came to the throne, he pro- 
ceeded with caution and never flouted the Consti- 
-ctu = which his mother, as only her advisers 
fetime, had often felt at liberty to do. 
E d was well aware that monarchy had 
bec me an anomaly in democracy and understood 
the lesson of the unsuccessful rising against the 
Czar in 1905. Like Lord Esher, his confidential 
adviser, he was alarmed at the growth of “Conti- 
nental socialism.” Toward the end of his life he 
E betrayed. his fears for the future by introducing his 
$n, afterward George V, as the future “last King 
of England.” 
mind of George V; a guileless and conscientious 
_ monarch, he was always anxious to do his duty, 
~ and by so doing to strengthen the position of the 
~~ crown at home and especially in the Common- 
wealth. He was immensely successful, and in the 
latter part of his reign was both surprised and 
touched by the spontaneous demonstrations of 
affection that met him wherever he went. He had 
taken the impressive pageantry of the Durbar in 
-= 1911 as proof that monarchy had a great role to 
play throughout the Empire; the unsophisticated 
diaries in which he daily made brief notes on the 

_ weather, his. engagements, and on public affairs 

_ show that, until his jubilee in 1935, he had not 

- -fully realized how far the character of monarchical 
institutions had changed since he came to the 
| throne. 

' -The King had been shocked and, indeed, terri- 
fied by the tumbling of crowned heads during his 
reign; Sir Harold Nicolson calculates that in the 

_ twenty-five years George V was on the throne five 
Emperors, eight Kings, and eighteen minor dynas- 
ties came to an end. He was especially distressed 

by the assassination of his cousin, the Czar, in 
4917. When, inexperienced and untrained for his 
a Ponton he came to the throne in 1910, he was 



































Such thoughts also haunted the 
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immediately confronted with constin ic 
which looked as if they would split 
and even plunge it into civil war. He 
these Sle and lived Spin the ala 

























ments of 1924 and 1929, aa he ecg a perso: 
part in finding a Conservative solution. for he 


it became manifest that thë King v was che looge : 
a mere constitutional symbol but an. object. of 
personal veneration to a large part | of the poj 
tion. One of the main factors in bring 
this new and positive attitude toward the cr 
was the great success of the King as a broadea 

At the death of George V we were ‘finally abl 
to gauge the strength of popular affection for him. 
When the old King died, no one who talked to — 
his neighbor on a bus, to the charwoman washing ` 
the steps, or to a sightseer standing at the street 
corner could doubt the almost universal feeling of | 
loss, nor could any perceptive observer fail to — 
notice the peculiarly personal character of this © 
emotion. People who had never seen the King oe 
and only heard his voice on the radio talked ` 
about him as if he were a personal friend or a near 
relative cut off in his prime. Propaganda,- i 
doubt, accounts for much, but no propaganda- c 
create this type of personal emotion unless. th 
conditions are particularly favorable. Propaganda 
can exploit, spread, intensify existing emotion. | Tt : 
cannot create when the materials are lacking. E 

Here, I think, one can find the truth ina ek : 
frequently heard at the death of George V. People - | 
constantly reiterated that King George “was a B 
father to us all.” He had become a universal ve 
father figure. A process of identification of the _ 
royal family life with that of the. individual. life- / 
of the subject had begun during the previous half - 
century. This development dates from the last — 
period of Queen Victoria. In his autobiography, _ 
H. G. Wells describes. how. his mother. followed | i. 
everything in the life of the Queen with a passion- foes 
ate loyalty; she saw in the Queen a “compensating = 
personality,’ an ideal example of the sort of- 
mother that she would have liked to have been. 
To such people the royal family provided a color 
and a splendor which their own family lives too 
often lacked, but which they could nonetheless 
feel to be part of their own romance. 

















A, ORATION of the crown could never have. oe 
grown to such astonishing proportions had not the 
monarchy during the last hundred years fitted so 








bachelor. 















lantic Monthly = 


well the popular conception of what a monarch 
should be. In Queen Victoria, people had learned 
in the last decades of her reign to picture the per- 
fect model of British motherhood. In Edward VII 
they saw a man who had outlived the follies of 
youth before he came to the throne (he had been 
publicly hissed as Prince of Wales) and had be- 
come, as they believed, the most genial type of 
sporting English gentleman. They believed, on 
no evidence at all, that he was a kind and good- 
tempered man (though, in fact, he was neither), 
and they imagined that he played a far greater 
part than any twentieth-century monarch could 
in cementing the Entente with France and in 
helping to preserve a peace that in fact was not 
preserved. George V, as they constantly put it, 
was a “good-living man,” a model of what a 


; middle-class family man should be. The point has 


never been better put than by his son Edward in 
A King’s Story: 


It has always seemed to me that one of my father’s 
great contributions to monarchical practice was the 
manner in which, without apparent design, he man- 
aged to resolve the internal contradiction of Mon- 
archy in the twentieth century that requires it to be 
remote from, yet, at the same time, to personify the 
aspirations of, the people. It must appear aloof and 
distant in order to sustain the illusion of a Monarch 
who, shunning faction, stands above politics and the 

_ more mundane allegiances. At the same time, it must 
appear to share intimately the ideals of the multitude, 
whose affection and loyalty provide the broad base of 
constitutional Monarchy. My father, with the instinc- 
tive genius of the simple man, found the means of 
squaring the apparent circle within the resources of 
his own character. By the force of his own authentic 
example - — the King himself in the role of the bearded 
paterfamilias, his devoted and queenly wife, their four 
grown. sons. and a daughter, not to mention the rising 
generation. of grandchildren — he transformed the 

Crown as personified by the Royal Family into a 

model of the traditional family virtues, a model. that 
© was all the more genuine for its suspected but incon- 

-spicuous flaws. The King, as the dutiful father, be- 
came the living symbol not only of the nation, but also 

of the Empire, the last link holding together these 
ES diversified and scattered communities. 


3 Pov VIII himself could never fulfill such an 
~~ ideal conception, for many reasons, no doubt, but 
above all, as he himself says, because he was a 
Nevertheless, he took up his royal 
burden “in good heart,” conscious that as Prince 
of Wales he was already an immensely popular 
figure throughout the Commonwealth. He had 
somewhat vaguely, but sincerely, a notion of being 
King in his own way, of giving the British concept 
of monarchy a new twentieth-century flavor. 





The story of Edward. VII Ps brief reign makes a 
strange interlude in the history. of British mon- 
archy. Its significance was not constitutional. He 
behaved, indeed, with the strictest constitutional 
propriety and would not run the risk of damaging 
the throne by permitting the formation of a King’s 
Party. He abdicated because he could not fulfill 
the domestic image of British monarchy: which 
had been established by his grandmother . and his 
father. Itis interesting now to speculate whether, 
if he had been stronger and more purposeful, he 
could have reshaped the pattern of monarchy in 
England. He could not be a father figure, but 
could he, within the limits imposed upon him, 
have created a more personal and more demo- 
cratic type of King, symbolizing the arrival of a 
new and less conventional generation? 

Some saw him as a champion of youth and mod- 
ern ideas. He did not disguise his distaste for much 
of the expected ritual of royalty. His speeches were 
freshly worded and seemed sometimes to have 
been written by himself. It was no accident that 
in his abdication announcement he omitted to 
call himself “King by the Grace of God, Defender 
of the Faith.’ He did not regard himself as a 
Defender of the Faith. His father used such phrases 
and spoke of God’s care of his people and his 
Commonwealth with simplicity and sincerity. 
King George’s Christmas broadcasts, greatly — 
appreciated by his subjects, revealed the same un- 
thinking acceptance of the eternal truths of the 
Anglican creed that characterized the utterances 
of Queen Victoria. But Edward VIII was in revolt 
against the past; the fear that unorthodox opinions 
and an unconventional private life might mar the 


success of his reign was already apparent in the 


uneasy balance of adulation and admonition 
achieved in the accession speeches of the Prime 
Minister and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The King was in fact unconventional, but not, 
as some people imagined, any kind of socialist. 
He disturbed Conservatives by contributing to _ 
the miners’ relief fund during the 1926 strike, and 
he did not disguise his view that society could be _ 
improved. He also wondered why. a King should — 
not be allowed to walk in the : vear a 
bowler hat, and carry an umbrella. He did not 
agiee with Sir Frederick Ponsonby, | his: ‘father’ s 
Keeper of the Privy Purse, who told. him while 
he was still Prince of Wales that he ran the risk 
of making himself too accessible. ‘The mon- 





archy,” said Sir Frederick, “mus t always retainan > 
A Prince should. not lane! ew 


element of mystery. 
himself too much.” l 

The Prince differed, but Poan ee a 
famous passage from Walter Bagehot, replied, 


. “Ifyou bring it down to the people, the crown will 
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lose its mystery and its influence.” 





“I do not agree,” said the Prince, “times are 
| changing. ” 
. But Ponsonby replied, “I am older than you, 
sir. I have been with your father, your grand- 
` father, and your great-grandmother. They all 
understood; you are quite mistaken.” 
© Was he mistaken? It was true that no monarch 
since George III — and he was insane at the time 
— had walked unattended among common people 
in the streets. Some thought that Edward VIII 
had taken the first steps toward the Scandinavian 


oe ss maar, s where royal personages may be called 





ee The "weakness of Edward was that 7 was not 







in his vaania pe “Given my aaea my 
a ving curiosity and independence, my life ap- 
so peared to form a disconnected. pattern — duty 
without decision, service without responsibility, 
pomp without power.” In fact, he took his kingly 
_ duties extremely seriously, and it is a common 
error to think that he chose, in the cant phrase, 
e rather than duty.” He knew that he could 

| not ‘perform his duties without being with the 
woman he loved, and he thought it his duty to 
abdicate rather than to do without her. His fatal 

error in negotiating with Baldwin was to ask the 

Prime Minister to consult the Dominions; by 
submitting the-issue of morganatic marriage as a 

matter of constitutional advice, he played into the 

= hands of Baldwin and the Archbishop. For “‘ad- 
vice,” in its technical context, means the instruc- 
tion given by the Prime Minister which the King 

oe _has to obey. Baldwin had only to reply that the 
~~. Cabinet and the Dominion governments were 
> -op trapposed to the suggestion, and the issue was closed. 












E ar DWARD 5 could have behaved like his forefathers; 
no One, certainly not the Prime Minister, would 
have complained about a discreet affair, a side 
door with a latchkey and an illicit relationship 
with Mrs. Simpson. But if he was determined to 
marry, abdication was the only way — unless he 
was prepared to flout the Constitution. A King’s 

Party was growing up; he might have challenged 
the authority of the Cabinet. But he was loyal to 
_ his oath as constitutional monarch. He had no 

thought of refusing the advice of the Prime Minis- 
ter, even when Mr. Churchill painted a rosy view 
oof his future as a new kind of King with Mr. Bald- 

-o win humiliated at his feet; even when Lord Beaver- 

brook: rushed back from America to give his sup- 

“port; even when MPs championed his cause in 

the House; least of all when the fascists, led by 

eo Se Oswald ‘Mosley, began organizing squads of 
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toughs in the streets and Communists bes dem- 
onstrating in his favor. He “put out: 
thoughts of challenging the Prime M 
by making a stand for myself I shoul 
the scars of a civil war. A civil war 
of all wars. Its passions soar highest, 4 
last longest. And a civil war is not less 
when it is fought in words and not in blood. 
saw that to fight such a battle would permanent- 
ly damage the monarchy, and that he refused. to E 
do. 

One other course was open to Edward which 
neither he nor anyone else at that time appears ooe 
have considered. Here was the unique oppor- 
tunity for translating into reality Bernard Shaw's” 
fantasy in The Apple Cart. If King Edw. 
abdicated, married as he wished, and refuse 
dukedom, what could have prevented him fro: 
entering politics as a private citizen? Like King 
Magnus in Shaw’s play, he could have offered , ras 
himself as candidate for the borough of Windsor or, 
indeed, for any other borough. He would cer- 
tainly have been a popular candidate. 

As it was, the King’s Party came to nothing for 
lack of a King willing to accept its support. When > 
Winston Churchill finally attempted in the House —- 
of Commons to obtain a delay which would benefit 
the King’s case, he was, in effect, howled down. = 
The King had put himself into the position 
which there was no constitutional | alternative 
abdication. Therefore, puritanism was once aga 
as in the seventeenth century, associated with pai 
liamentarianism. People who were least inclined = 
to take a puritanical view of the King’s way of life 
were compelled to support the Archbishop and the <- 
Prime Minister in the interests of parliamentary _ 
government. Those who were least. puritanical e 
and most hostile to the Prime Minister were com- 7 
pelled to behave like Roundheads. They detested 
what they regarded as a hypocritical conspiracy 
engineered by the Prime Minister, the editor of 
the Times, and the Archbishop of Canterbury. But 
if the alternative was an alliance with a twentieth- He 
century royalist party, they had to choose to be s 
parliamentarians. The King went across the water 
without leaving a Cavalier party behind him, and 
victory went by default to the parliamentarians _ 
and puritans. E 

A later generation does not realize the shock 
of the King’s abdication. A moment had come 
when the failings of the ruling King were publicly 
admitted. I recall, as we left a cinema on the 
night of December 2, 1936, discussing with a 
friend the scandal around the throne and the pos- 
sibility that it might lead to the King’s abdication. MF 
“Hush, sir, hush,” said a deeply shocked voice be- 
hind me. Colonel Blimp had not yet discovered. | 
that the monarchical taboo was shattered. He was — 





ae perience. 








still manfully trying to impose silence, even though 
all the world’s press, except the British, had long 
been making headlines out of Edward and Mrs. 
Simpson. In England the story had long been the 
most popular topic of discussion in clubs and 
around the dining tables of journalists and top 
people. The American dailies, thriving on gossip 
about the British throne, had no general circula- 
tion in England; British wholesalers cut out refer- 
ences to the monarchy (even at the sacrifice of 
whole pages) before they allowed magazines like 
‘Time to appear on English bookstalls. Only those 
who subscribed directly to American papers or 
who received cuttings from American friends 
knew how widely the scandal had spread on the 
other side of the Atlantic. The well-informed 
might nudge one another when they saw Mrs. 
Simpson’s name in the Court Circular or noted 
her attractive figure in photographs of the guests 
_at Fort Belvedere or on the royal yacht. But such 
indirect references to the best of all news stories 
were all the British press allowed itself. 

It was widely assumed, especially in the United 
States, that the British press was subject to a highly 
competent form of censorship. Lord Beaverbrook 
has made clear his own part in persuading Fleet 
Street to keep silent. But Lord Beaverbrook and 
Lord Rothermere had no influence on the Daily 
Worker or the Times or the independent weekly re- 
views. Yet they, too, sacrificed sales by a unique 
reticence. The truth is that no newspaper would 
have thought it good policy to win a temporary 
circulation boost by printing scandal about the 
royal family. Even the Simpson divorce case, 
which was news no one could be blamed for print- 
ing, was played down. Certainly telephone calls 
between Fleet Street, Whitehall, and Buckingham 
Palace played their part. But the absence of any 
kind of comment, even in weekly reviews and pa- 
pers which were not members of the Newspaper 

. Press: Association, was due to other causes. One 
inhibiting factor was the law of libel; any comment 


os -would have been guarded and evasive. Far more 
_ important, however, was the royal taboo, which 
-< everyone concerned with a newspaper, from the 
proprietor and editor to the reporters and com- 


o- positors, found it immensely difficult to break. 


~ L. MAY be of interest for me to give my own ex- 
-As editor of an independent weekly 
review, L naturally knew about the headlines in 
the foreign press and debated what comment I 
should make. I agreed with a friend of the King’s 
who urged that it would be disgraceful to start a 
scandal in England about what was, after all, a 
matter which concerned the King only. He was 








happy for the first time in his life; why. joterfere? 
But the situation changed when I was told authori- _ 
tatively and confidentially thatthe mek had made | 





told that he would be pleased i a serious dius: 
sion of the constitutional issue: began i in a respon- 
sible and sympathetic paper such as ‘the one I 
edited. If the story broke in this wa‘ », the scanda- 7 


lous headlines in the popular press would be fore- pees 


stalled, and possibly the real issues would ‘be dis- 
cussed. This argument removed all doubts, since 
the choice of the Queen — or, for that matter, the 
King’s wife — is indubitably a matter of public 
importance. So I wrote an article arguing that 
the King had as much right to marry the woman 
of his choice as anyone else, and that if there were 
good reasons against Mrs. Simpson as Queen, 
there would be none against a OTEREN mar- 
riage. 

Since the information of the King’s intention 
had come to me from him, I sent the article to 
him. It was returned with a message that he would 
be glad if I went ahead and published it. I was 
about to send it to the printer (with some misgiv- 
ings about whether he would accept it) when I 
received a further message asking me to wait a 
week because its publication might damage the 
chances of a settlement. The King, in short, still 


- hoped to persuade Mr. Baldwin; an article in the 


New Statesman and Nation might be taken as a dec- 
laration of war, or at least as a sign of an inten- 
tion to appeal to public opinion against the gov- 
ernment. So I held up the article. Then came a 
blow with a Blunt instrument, as jesters said at the 
time, and my article died a natural death. 

During the week before the news actually broke, 
all Fleet Street was aware that the King’s attach- 
ment to Mrs. Simpson could not be much longer 
concealed. The press had to cope with an immense 
shock to a public complacency that it had itself 
done much to foster. The monarchy was not, 
after all, perfect, and proprietors and editors were 
obviously flummoxed by not knowing how the 
public would take the news. | 





be loyal and sustain the national myth while ex 
ploiting a wonderful news story? ‘How appear to 
give a lead when they did not know in which di- 
rection public sentiment. would move? ‘They were 
constantly forced to reiterate. that. the King was, 


“after all, human. y People had to. be let. into. the 7 i . l i a 
because me 


secret that the monarchy was not perfect, 
otherwise the situation was inexplicable. et 
On December 2 Bishop Blunt’s apparently ine 
nocent reference to the King’s failure to appreciate 
God’s grace was the signal for which all the news- 
papers had been waiting. Their material was 
ready; their comments were not. On the first day 






FAs 


There -was “rich | ; a. 
comedy in their efforts to have it both ways. H low | a 













they reported the bishop’s statement without edi- 
torial comment. In strict privacy, editors had 
been writing and rewriting innumerable leading 


= articles; one, I was told, wrote seventeen. The 


Times from the beginning showed inside knowl- 
edge; even before the crisis it began to write up 
the Duke and Duchess of York. The Telegraph 
was also from the outset clearly for Mr. Baldwin. 
It argued that the King would certainly choose 
duty even at the expense of personal happiness, 


- ~- but made clear that it preferred abdication if he 


made the wrong choice. 

The same view was implicit throughout the nine 
ys’ crisis in the columns of the Yorkshire Post 
e Bishop Blunt’s remarks were first printed), 
Lanchester Guardian, and in most of the pro- 
l press. The Daily Herald also, in effect, sup- 
ed Baldwin throughout, basing its attitude on 









“authoritative articles by Professor Laski ae 


with the constitutional position. Neither of the 
opposition parties supported the King’s desire for 
ae morganatic solution; Colonel Wedgwood, who 
ioved a Cavalier motion in the House of Com- 
1s, spoke, as so often in his highly individualist 
career, for himself, and not for any considerable 
‘body of Labor members. The only daily which 
espoused the morganatic solution was the News 
Chronicle, which urged that the King had the same 
_ right as other people to marry whom he wished, 
even. though the woman of his choice had been 
twice in the divorce courts and might not be con- 


On sidered” a suitable Queen. The New Statesman and 


Nation took the same line, pointing out that King 
Edward’s most attractive characteristic was a dis- 
like of humbug, which would prevent his making 


: ie za formal marriage to a royal personage whom he 
on did not love. 


The issue abruptly changed when Mr. Baldwin 
stated that the King had asked for special legisla- 
tion to enable him to make a morganatic marriage 
and that the Cabinet, after consulting the Do- 
minion governments and the opposition leaders, 
had refused. From that time onward the only sup- 
porters of the marriage were those who were pre- 
pared to risk a revival of the seventeenth-century 
struggle between crown and Parliament. Hitherto 
the division had been between those who held, 
either for reasons of religion or snobbery, that the 
Marriage was unsuitable and those who were un- 
‘troubled by the prospect of the King’s marrying a 
commoner, an American, and a divorcée. It now 
became a simple issue of the King’s right to act 
against the Prime Minister’s “advice.” 

The Catholic Times declared that the crisis was a 
erap, contrived by the financiers. The Daily 

“Worker: took much the same line, reporting Mr. 
arry Pollitt, who spoke of the “flummery and 
-flapdoodle” of the crisis. The apostles of social 
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credit revived, in more flamboyant fo 
hitherto, Hilaire Belloc’s thesis that ‘the : 
our day should assume his sixteenth-cent ry pc 
ers in order to champion the cause c 
against twentieth-century | robber baro 
Reynolds, Mr. Brailsford quietly remarke 
England chatters about a lady from | 
Germany marches forward to the woo 
Spain.” Eu TER 
The King, as we have seen, gaveno countenance 
to the motley army which rallied to his standard.. ~ 
Inquiries at the time led me to agree with a lobby ~ 
correspondent who held that for about forty-eight 
hours there had been a real danger of the birth of a 
King’s Party in the House as well as outside it, 
but even MPs who were personally inc 
oppose the government on the morga 
were deterred by reports from their con 
Backing for the King’s marriage ‘seemed be al- 
most wholly confined to London. Scotland- was oe 
firmly against it. South Wales members reported z 
that the King’s popularity was almost gone; the 
film of his recent visit was watched in cold silence 
in the very valleys where the same “people had 
cheered him so vehemently only a few weeks before. ~ 
Similar reports of solid opposition came from all 
parts of the country. The marriage just did not 
fit into the pattern expected of a British Kin r. 
enjoyed the comment of a fox-hunting. squir w 
was in the process of divorcing his wife; h i 
that the King was no gentleman. A friend whos 
work brought her into contact with many poor- 
people said that general opinion was summarized = 
in a working woman’s phrase: “He’s a naughty 
boy, but we don’t want to lose him.” Another said, — 
“Of course he’d better marry her. It’s no use liv- 
ing alongside someone you don’t like. You only 
want to do them in.” But when the issue was clear 
and the news of the abdication was announced, a 
taxi driver summed it up by saying regretfully, 
“Tt wouldn’t have done. It wouldn’t have done.” - 
In this remarkable story, the British press, radio, 
public, Prime Minister, and House of Commons |. 
all behaved according to pattern. On the night. ~~ 
of King Edward’s broadcast I heard the radio 
announcer declare that the world stood amazed 
at the admirable behavior of England in this un- - 
precedented crisis. The phrase was part of a fa- 
miliar tune. During the next few days it was re- 
peated in one form or another in almost every 
British newspaper. We had behaved, as always, — 
with astonishing sobriety, judgment, self-restraint. 

















dae self-congratulation on our own modesty, . ae 
reticence, and other sterling gifts always marks maria 
British recovery from a shock. The crisis is- re- 


invulnerable and capitalism unshakable. 





<o o. Cosmo Lang’s broadcast. 





solved, and the process of self-reassurance begins. 
The same pattern of behavior was noticeable in the 
general strike, in the economic crisis of 1931, and 
on various occasions when a financial scandal or 
example of personal corruption had been publicly 
exposed. On such occasions, some of those things 
which the British ruling classes would not admit to 
be possible in this country have indubitably oc- 
curred. It is an axiom, resolutely upheld and only 
to be disputed by the contumacious, that while 
other people have social divisions and revolutions, 
no class struggle exists in England. The general 
strike, nevertheless, occurred. Similarly, bad 
finance and unsound economic policy might upset 
the economic stability of Continental countries or 
of the United States; in England the banks were 
Yet the 
- economic crisis of 1931 occurred. Again, graft may 
be rampant abroad, but its absence is the peculiar 
glory of British public life. Yet scandals do occur. 

In every case exactly the same technique is 
adopted. When the unprecedented had hap- 
pened and could no longer be hidden, every effort 
was made to insist that it was an isolated incident 
- having nothing to do with anything else in society, 
a mere aberration from the normal, to which we 


~~ could at once return when the incident was over. 
© © No - reason to examine its causes or to consider 


~ whether the moral and social axioms that had been 
P momentarily challenged were in need of revision. 
__No reason to blame anybody, or to dwell on the 

past. No one so apt as Mr. Baldwin at saying the 
healing” word. It was most needed in the abdica- 
tion crisis. At first the confused public was like a 
man who had received a violent blow on the head 


x "and who feared in his pain and bewilderment that 


> the: injury. might be permanent; it woke up a few 
_ days later in hospital to find Mr. Baldwin sitting 


a _ by the bedside explaining that nothing very serious 


had occurred, that the monarchy was safer than 
ever, and that it had proved the soundness of our 


~ Constitution that we were able to return to normal 


with another King, a family man, like his father, 


> who would carry on the great traditions of British 


monarchy and assure our stability. 


If matters could have remained there, Mr. 


© Baldwin would have pulled off a perfect job — a 


ere job. as difficult and as successfully handled from his 
Mey aes of view as the general strike. For complete 


os os word. ‘His farewell to the King was a masterpiece; 
ra Edward alone knew its subtle dishonesty. 


= The tone was perfect and would have been 
scarcely criticized had not the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury caricatured it in a broadcast which nause- 
ated a surprising number of people. Many will 
still recall Gerald Bullett’s scathing quatrain on 
My version runs: 





My Lord Archbishop, what a “soo | you iai. 

And when your man is down, how very bold you are! 
Of charity how oddly scant you are! 

How Lang Oh Lord, How full of Cantuar! 


This broadcast produced a remarkable outburst 
of anticlerical feeling. The tone of his broadcast 
was judged to be that of a party leader who boasts 
of having downed his opponent, which is never a 
popular attitude in Britain. It contrasted alto- 
gether too sharply with the simplicity and direct- 
ness of the Duke of Windsor’s broadcast, in which 
everyone learned that he had been prevented from 
speaking to the public by Mr. Baldwin and that 
he was abdicating for no other reason than that he 
wanted to marry a divorced woman. 

There was little more criticism. A small group. 
of left socialists polled five votes for a republican 
amendment. Mr. Maxton urged in eloquent but 
not inflammatory language that monarchy was 
an out-of-date institution which naturally led to 
such crises in the twentieth century, and he was 
supported by four other members, one of whom, 
Mr. Buchanan, remarked, amid the eulogies of 
the departing King, that he had never heard so 
much humbug in his life; if the eulogists believed 
what they said, “why did they unload him?” The 
Labor Party attitude, however, was expressed by 
Mr. Attlee, who said that socialists could not waste — 
their time on abstract discussions about republi- 
canism. Monarchy, it was true, had been absurdly 
played up in the past and invested with “an unreal 
halo.” This had tended to obscure the realities. 

What was the reality after the abdication? Me 
Maxton quoted Humpty Dumpty: 

All the King’s horses 

And all the King’s men - 

Could not put Humpty Dumpty 

Back again. | 
Shouts of “Together again” came from all parts of 
the House. Tension was relaxed. It was pleasant 
to correct the scansion of a misquoted nursery 
rhyme, but the correction did not dispose of Mr. 
Maxton’s point, and the press at once set about 






putting Humpty Dumpty together. again. Ers 
rangements had already been made for a Counell.. oe 
of Regency, and the picture ‘was. quickly drawn 


of the monarchy restored in the image of King 
George V. 

Impeccably, George VI, “with hi wife and 
daughters, sat on his father’ s throne. Everything 


that could be found to say about the new King ae ae 
was said; stress was laid on his work. for boys o 






camps, on some remarks he had made 
need for social improvement, and abo 


his happy and blameless family life. All the ree 
sources of propaganda were ready to build up the | 


new King and Queen and to re-establish the 
approved pattern of British monarchy. 
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4% MYOPIC ina back-room lab hollers “Eureka” marches in-there. and ‘holds £ out at hi | 
| wt with some new hooligan of an bimbo can work on them. You can 
than mud and tougher than dia- through the window. ~ 
parses I’m a bees to have free He patted his package again. 

‘alles Pats and see the world as ; 























not what Eo do,” he prayed and walked as 
humming. < 
I went back to picking out a a 


piece. ‘right. in: No ‘dong, cena 
only one way to plug into the latest tech- 
oop. I take in every scientific symposium 
ji a a bii Thee dig folded into” 














a P With the atti A Revise 
figure you’ve gone high-hat. ab = 

| t ep f something. with a bimbo on the cover 
S o w week. 1 was- in “South Station a a maga- heard a whisper in my ear like a combination 
<o zine for the trip out to the Third Metallurgical. special agent and pimp. ; | - 
: gress in ‘Chicago: when. up comes. Professor “Good afternoon, Dr. Fairley” It was Professor - 











| Sanborn, boss of pures: Also no election. Jus ‘the — 
‘H Fairley,” he PE: E purest. Dresses like a refugee. No. big consultant | 
Professor Keel- 4s leader of the applieds. No fees, so he’s a snob. “I see you’ re arming yourself ; 
lection or anything. He’s just the applied- for the trip with the- ‘gadgeteers. >? Thats what. 
atted a small wrapped package. the pures call the applieds, “gadgeteers.” Its the 


T E You'll need more than Time magazine to sweat worst thing they can imagine saying, and. they i 

ut a train trip with the ‘good guys? ? He laughed. don’t think it’s funny. This trip was shaping up 
at’s what the applieds call the pures. They re- into a real knock-down, drag-out. “See yo 
o themselves as the “bad guys.” Keel thought board,” Professor Sanborn hissed, and took 
applied battle was a riot.. He’s a nifty I hung around fingering the. magazines till train 
he gets those big consultant fees. And time and got on at the last minute. In fact, I 
an man nicure every Saturday. No bull! He thought of taking a plane. ee eee a 
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Guess what I had for a Pullman. One of those 
pre-war babies with uppers. and lowers and a big 
can at each end. I swung up on the platform, and 
a bald guy with a box in his hand asked me for 
my name. I told him, and he began hunting 
around in his little box. Finally he pulled out a 
big red lapel button. On it was printed, “Dr. A. 
Morrison. Fairley, Consultant,” and on the bot- 
- tom, “Call me SONNY.” I gave the bald guy a 
look. He got the message. 
ce thought Pd try to add a little informal dy- 
= namics,” he said. “Last summer we had the same 
: trouble at Camp Highlife. The way I figure — 

-~ “Did you get all the Metallurgical Congress 

members to put on the buttons?” I asked. 
| “Oh, yes,” the bald guy said. “I had a little 
| mix-up with Professor Sanborn. Had to help him 
> pin it on. I got the feeling he was fighting it.’ 
This trip was going to be a beaut. I went into the 
car, and sure enough, everyone was wearing his 
badge. | But you could tell the pures from the 
applieds. ‘The pures had scratched out the nick- 
names on theirs. I dropped my bag and began to 
make my way up the car, talking science with 
-pures and yukking it up with applieds. 
_ The applieds went in for a lot of handshaking 


a bunch of alumni. The pures greeted each other 

quietly — “Nobody here but us pures.” In five 
` minutes, by the time we got to Back Bay Station, 
> all the pures were correcting exams or writing 
A technical papers 





ee ee HERE ‘was one man in the car who was a stranger 
ue to me. He was scribbling in a notebook, so I fig- 

A ured. him. for a pure, even though I couldn’t see if 
his” nickname was. scratched out. When I sat 
< down beside Professor Sanborn, I asked about the 
scribbler. Sanborn pushed his lips right up against 
mi left ‘ear, his eyes rolling all over his head on the 
kout for spies.. He doesn’t do top-secret work 
or anything, | but he wants people to think he’s 
Bana red hot. 





IC! tis. ao Cambridge University. They 
have certain style c of science over there you know. 


“How w lucky you are to have him,” I whispered. 
abon nodded his head to show how lucky he 
. was, and I gotup and went down the aisle. From 

_ the others I learned that Professor Black was in- 

deed a valuable piece of scientific merchandise. 
All had read his. paper, “The Erosion of Metals 
~- and the Ballistics of the Upper Atmosphere.” 

_ Black was, as Sanborn had promised, pure as the 


< and backslapping and calling back and forth, like . 





driven snow. Even Keel, leader of the applieds, 
respected him. 


o. “It was a lucky day for. Frank Saiibora. wien 5 


the university dug up the dough to. buy Black | 
away from the Cavendish,” Keel. told. me. “San- 
born’s. department. hasn’t turned- ‘out: anything 
significant for ten years, but Black will change all- 


that. I hardly know the man, you understand. a, 
Sanborn keeps him under lock and: key like a god- IF 


damn virgin.’ 

Professor Black stayed in his seat, ‘still epii 
in his notebook. He was a very small, round man, 
about thirty, cherubic face, pink and white, 
feathery blond hair. Every once in a while he 
would raise his face from his work to look out the. 
window. His lips kept moving in some. techno- 


logical litany. Of course, being new, he hadn’t any 


friends aboard, and his busy-busy attitude made it 
hard to strike up a conversation with him, or else 


I would have. What the hell? Everybody | likes me. 


The trip went along nicely.. After supper the 
applieds pushed into the club car for highballs, 
the whole bunch of them. The pures were so damn 
churchy that it made the applieds extra noisy and 
gay. About eleven thirty I packed my traps and 
sloped for bed. When I entered. the men’s wash- _ 





room I found Professor Black strippin lengths geeet. 
he was cov- 0 


toilet paper off a roll. Very carefully 
ering the floor with toilet-paper. stepping-stones. 2 





His underwear hung òn a hook. - ‘He had five of nE ae” 


those little Pullman towels knotted together and — 
tied around his baby-fat waist. He smiled at me 
and went back to work. I said, “Hi,” and. began 7 
fiddling with my toilet kit.. 
lay down a bum-wad mosaic in a Pullman men’s _ 
room, that’s okay with me. He unrolled a path 
of toilet paper ahead of himself into the w.c. and 
shut the door. | 

Professor Black had just closed. the door behind 
him when Professor Keel came in holding a pint of 
bourbon. He waved the bottle at me. I guess Ds 
didn’t look too full of beans. | i 


“Tt couldnt hurt you,” he: one He poureda 


drink. into one of those- conical pap 
find in trains. Then he made 
I sat down next to him on 
settee those old sleeper toilet: ‘ 
The heavy faded green curtain 
trance, the stained leather sette 
washbasins lined up in a row 
was the door to the w.c. Ev 
there, squatting down under t 
matchbox container. I was taking 1 
bourbon when Professor Sanborn slipp 
was decked out in a woolen bathrobe with a Si Sa 
Roebuck design on it. He went right up toa little y 
basin, squeezed out a two-inch toothpaste worm, 
and began to brush. his teeth. 












If some nut wants to ee i T a 

























an ‘ow about a little snort, Frank?” said Keel. 
pec winked | at Professor Panor, who worked up 






















rangle.: With T back to the door of the w.c., 
anborn didn’t s see Professor Black skip out in his 


a “Oops! pi “said ‘Black. “Sorry,” Sanborn’s 
f mora was too full of on for him to talk. 


T Sa j he said. Sanborn gave 
dirty look. 
ut. another of those conical paper 
ed it. Black took it in his infant fist 
rank it in. one gulp. 
‘Mmmm — just the job,” he said. “Queer, you 








| always Ic ved b urbon, and Pma Scotsman.” 

€ led Black’s paper cup. By this time 
ggy that Black gripped it by the 
snot to force out the booze. All 
he was. turning on faucets in the three 
> Si aving bowls. With one hand he pinched 
=the paper cup, and with the other he tested the 
-5 water in the washbowls and added hot water or 
ae ~~ cold, A to his taste. F iling the bowls was 





-can of peas | | 
z “Te al me, eo rofessor Black, ği said Keel. bias 








m see.” is ‘The little guy had filled three 
i gine to his POP He a his 


A i es Taped the bourbon that was orcad 
2 to the top of the: cup as it collapsed. He was think- 
ing about his answer to Keel, working hard to 
: understand how he actually felt. 
“As a pure man yourself,” Keel went on, “you 
have some conviction, some constructive 
That was the ball game, right there! 
< ix Professor Sanborn interrupted; “I’m 
it’s impossible for your kind to understand 
how we function. Pure scientific investigation 
‘must ha no purpose. It is research for its own 
7 sake. - Furthermore, since Professor Black is a 
a tranger in our country, it is an imposition to lure 
n into a private fight.” Sanborn’s knobbly bath- 
made me think of a down-South camp- 
acher on his way to the outhouse. 


























: know. I never develoned a taste for Scotch, but I- 


talked, bits of pogo? toothpaste foam . 


7O 












“Frank,” said Keel i to Sanborn: “I 
directed my question to Professor Bla 
get a new point of view. You see —” » 

“Could someone give me a leg u 
Black. The little guy was standi 
middle washbasin, one hand on it and on 


holding: his paper cap. He lifted one foot off 


around his foot as if Tr were helping s sc 
a horse. 
“Thank you,’ 










’ said Ble | 





bottom in one hand. In hi 
of those any pieces 4 of haere 







view,” a Keel. 
Black lost the piece of f soap. He groped 4 around 


Pure typing, thats “what! 
sake!” 





















what to do or say. This | pure vel 
ness was something | I had always a 
wasn’t going to get pulled in now. But Black | 
looked like dynamite, and I figured there’ d: be = 
fireworks. a 
“Pure typing is like pure art or pure science.” on 
Black picked up where he had left of. “/ \pi a 
art is for advertisements — billboards, calen anda 
Applied science is for gadgets. Applied typing | 
too commercial for me, in like manner. Pure 
typing is sans the commercial blight of purpose. a 
It does not soil its soul for gold. Its eyes are raised 
to the high a priori road. of absolute essence. ‘Itsa 
kind of Zen within Zen.” | r 
He stopped a moment to hold ont hin isn p 
Cap to Keel.. Like a | zombie, Keel rose 








The honed ete 


cup was gone. ei 
little tears. Black concentrated i 


of the bottom in 














































“The Atlantic Monthly 


on this phenomenon as though it were a great 
discovery, then tucked the conical bottom into his 
mouth and sucked. _ 

“Trouble with Joyce was he dropped his sights 
too low; next thing you know three professors 
made him coherent. As a pure typist he was all 
washed up. Personally” ~~ Black raised his head a 
bit to tell us this in a confidential manner; he al- 
most mimicked Professor Sanborn’s pimp delivery 
hate — “personally, I believe that Joyce had the talent 
to be a great pure typist, perhaps the greatest. 
He simply couldn’t tolerate the rarefied atmos- 

phere of intensely concentrated ambiguity. The 

professors hammered a wedge into him by inter- 
a preting his reference to the Greek myths, and then 
< the balloon went up, the flap was on. After that, 
_.. the professors made sense out of everything. Joyce 

o was a beaten: man, applied and beaten.” 

o All this. while Black had been soaping himself 
with that midget piece of soap. He kept losing the 
soap and feeling : around for it. By squirming into a 
- sequence of contortions he managed somehow to 
~ Jather his whole body. Then he ‘picked his head 
>> out of its basin and his feet out of their basin. He 
«left his. bottom i in the middle basin and swung down 
his legs. T hey were short and hairless, like an in- 
_ fants: Professor. ‘Sanborn’s skinny blue hands 
fidgeted in his. toilet kit. Keel got up and filled 
Black’s leaking cup, put some more booze in mine, 
and absentmindedly poured a cup for Sanborn. 









A NBORN automatically tossed off his drink in one 
-= swallow. For a moment his old eyeballs glazed 
~ over like candied apples. He didn’t say anything. 
` He just sat. there and stared at Black’s plump feet. 
Keel, too, seemed tobe hypnotized by the plump 
pinkness. He sipped at his. drink and kept his eyes 
on the feet dangling below the Pullman basin. 
Next time T have my hands done,” Keel said 
p quietly, T think PIL have my feet done too.’ 
ddenly Sanborn snapped out of his trance 
ose to go out. Immediately, Black jumped 
erch, hopped across the room on his bum- 
a s a and blocked the exit. T here 















Bh aa tried to duck under Black’s outthrust 
arms, but. Black crouched down and blocked him. 

| “Tt. wouldn’ t be fair not to hear me out, now 

would it, sir?” 

cio o That drok of botirbon Sanborn ad tossed off 
© must have given him some bezazz. He tucked his 








80. 


water. 


‘time, after lying down, he splashed water all over 





toilet kit wider hits: arm and Peres Black right in 
the eye. Then he put his lips to Black’s right. ear. 
You are correct, sir,” hissed. Sanborn: in his 
top-secret style. “It would not be fair. But it's 
after midnight. I am growing tired. I would — 
appreciate your coming to the point: of. what you. 
call your ‘treatise.’ °- And he went back. and sat 
down next to Keel. a 
Keel. and Sanborn were being daw o 


through sharing this guy -Black’s performance. 
They huddled together on that black leather men’s- 


room settee like a couple of kids watching Dracula. 

“If I understand you, Professor Black” — Keel 
was trying to plug in — “you're saying that ap- 
plied science isa lower order of es than pure : 
science.’ 

Keel is a good guy — jokes, drinks, wae no ques- 
tion about competence in his field. But he’s 
trade school, no real intellectual. I at least had 
heard of Joyce, a crazy writer. But. I bet Keel P 
didn’t have a clue. That narrow-gauge mind of 
his was glued to the pures-applieds battle. If he — 
could swing Black over to the. applieds, it would - 
mean a lot of prestige to his position. Black had 
drained the three basins and. was s putting, in fresh 


“Don’t know where I dad. That ‘ why. t a 
didn’t want Professor Sanborn. to leave r Spam ei 
talk for a few more minutes, I think Ti get some- Hs 
where!” so 
With that, Black waved a ae at me, and I 
boosted him into the three basins again. Only this | 









himself, rinsing off the soap. ‘The sa had dried, a 
and he had a hell of a time. 

“Always have a wash before: going” to ba — 
every night — never miss — sleep better.’ 

He ducked his head backward into es basin 
and thrashed around till I thought he’d bust 
something. Finally he lifted out his head and | 
rested his cheek on the side of the bowl. 020o 0 

“Take Da Vinci. What kind of pure typist 
would he have made? Mediocre. Too much:c 
trol. Gertrude Stein? She talked ‘a good 
typing — ‘Pigeons on the grass, : 
it came right down to. it, she ti ig 
unanalyzed music of the sphe eS, f 
of your best kind of P on 





















percussion, Wouldn't erR 

“Professor Black,” Sanborn inter 
you carry out your excellent logic. toi | systematic 
limit, you are forced to admit that even your 
quaintly conceived notion of pure typing breaks 
down i in R last example.” 










: «Which dimple sir?” asked Black. 
a “Tn. your’ musical example,” said Sanborn, 
“which I enjoyed very much.” 
<< You have to hand it to Sanborn. He’s sharp. 
oooi Hed been following Black all the while. Pd 
A ought he was scared stiff. 
"=> “Pursuing your train of thought a moment: 
E you. invented a form of typing. so pure that its only 
~ use would be as part of some kind of jazz band. 
Right” = 
abo = sete - yes, sir.’ 
As’ ye you say, 











‘combo: be well. The 










Seas spittoon like a bombardier, and let go! 
f : Crash! 2 a 










er steppi 
A y EYun: re right,” 5 he criced. 
Pi ng 
ey, sites tes for his mg of knotted Puman 











“By George, you’re 








a your flay, hee point,’ sir,” said Black. “I 
say that my argument implies that the 
e between. pure and applied has been 


on. er say a different 
fro > 4 Seel said. “Professor Black 
has shown that nothing i is truly pure, that nothing 
oie til it ‘is aire oa J 











< way or A, the: green curtain. Keel followed, 
< arguing, and Black and I were left alone. 
“Maybe only one thing is pure,” Black said to 
_ “Spontaneous war!” — 

fessor Black, > I asked, “was that bath really 





















“Oh, my, yes,” said Black. Bu 
not perfectly pure; it’s such. an 
mix-up. Over in Moscow 
cigar pointed toward. New } 
there’s a great. thing. ‘pointed 
Each missile is filled with special i 
get on target. And all that fuel — ey i 
very gadgety, not pure at aloa a 

“Tt didn’t look very comfortable,” I said, “with 
your knees Phe J pa a alt o e 














York, were ‘directed. a 1 
tiny bit of fuel, or no fuel at < 
spring, no complicated gadge 
wrong.” 
“I might try a tub like your 
I began to take off myp T 
make me feel —— 





BLISS SLEEPS 


BY JEANNETTE } N [CHOLS 


A kind of bliss dia a 
ona Bowery street iai Py 
toward Tuesday. and a T ; iing 


Curled, hands: tucked: into. armpi | 
slccps ngan 1 unworried sleep a 





of all the world’s white e ea 
horses bridled and reined for ar iar ee r 
the ride home to banners and drums, E meee 


home where the bottles are full, me 
streetlights steady and all 
the old chances lined up 


as ready as n 





THE BITTER 30’s 
From a Personal History 


ow ALFRED KAZIN 


One. oF the N literary critics in America, ALFRED KAZIN was edu- 
“caled at the College of the City of New York. He began his literary career 
asa book reviewer for the NEW REPUBLIC in the hot, desperate suminer of 
: 4934. Here he tells of his coming of age in the Depression and of the ex- 
- ¢itement, aspiralion, and loneliness which beset him by turns during this 
“a revolutionary period. A collection of his critical essays, CONTEMPOBARIES, 
5 appears this month under the Allantic-Little, Brown imprint. 


O.: hot June day in 1934, a Depression summer, 
_ Thad just completed my college course for the year 
_ and was desolately on my way home to Brooklyn 
when a book review in the New York Times 
aroused me. I was nineteen years old, my briefcase 
was full of college essays on Henry Vaughan, T.S. 
Eliot, John Donne, and other Anglo-Catholic poets 


< who had come into fashion, and I had no prospects 


whatsoever. Although I was a “socialist,” like 
everyone else I knew, I thought of socialism as 
< orthodox Christians might think of the Second 
© Coming — as a wholly supernatural event which 
one might await with perfect faith, but which had 
“no obvious relevance to one’s immediate life. “So- 
cialism’? was a social activity, since everyone I 
knew was a “socialist,” more or less; but I was re- 
< markably detached from it intellectually, and spent 
_ my days reading Blake and Lawrence and Whit- 
“man. -T felt moral compulsions to be a socialist, 
since the violently disordered society I lived in did 
not seem to admit of saving in any other way; but 
the compulsion, though I felt it deeply, did not 
seem to require any conscious personal assent or 
decision on my part. I felt myself to be a rebel, 
not a doctrinaire; I was proud of the radical yet 

— wholly literary tradition to which I knew that I 
ee PEPE), with Randolph Bourne and Van Wyck 
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Brooks and Edmund Wilson. If anyone had pointed _ 
out contradictions in my roster of literary. affinities, es 
I would not have been ashamed. on 
It was the militant sociological emphasis of: the o 
review in the Times that aroused me. The reviewer 
was John Chamberlain, who had become impor- 
tant to many of us for the brilliance and liveliness 
with which he had inaugurated a daily literary 
column in the staid old Times. Chamberlain de- 
scribed a recent book on America’s youth by a . 
professional youth leader who had been a fascist = 
and was presently (at least I guessed this from 
the review) a Communist. I knew all abou 
fessional ip leaders; the Giry Ge Be sé 
















foi college because he had led pee peal attack o 
on Italian fascist students visiting American. = = 
colleges, could be seen any day of the week, either = 
at City College or Columbia — he was iterally ao. 
professional agitator — working on a circle of 
students with a look of detached and professional. 
hauteur. His personal arrogance had always 
infuriated me; and it was this same arrogance and i 
knewingness, which had oozed out of the profes- 














| “gona cue leader into the review of John Cham- 

> berlain,- whom I usually admired, that woke me 

- from my torpor that hot afternoon in the subway. 

~~ [hated all abstract talk of youth and the problems 

_ of youth; J was youth, afraid to go home, with- 

¿outa job, Chamberlain’s programmatic remarks 

seemed to me condescending, his manner unfeel- 

ing; I was convinced that he knew nothing about 

>z `| the subject, and that even his concern with such 

~~. a. book. showed a highly abstract mind. I was 

_ youth — ~ youth out of college for the year, useless, 

ı as an alley cat. What the hell does this 
know about it anyway? 

sudden impulse I got off at Times Square 

ade my way up to the Book Review, and to 

ter astonishment found Chamberlain in 

epared to hear me out. Chamberlain was 

cy ‘over thirty then, but he looked twenty and 

= was so boyish and unpretentious in his manner 

that alk my aopen at his inhuman a 















ut lways eund “the talk to vou for ‘fear 
= -that he might think I had exħausted my reason 
for coming. Chamberlain astounded me; in those 
days, he astounded everyone. He looked so young, 
$0 ingenuous, so carelessly one of the boys, with 
his tousled blond hair and his torn white shirt, 
that it was not until I got to know him better that 
lized how abstract his mind was. He lived on 
ee ideas, sO: completely missing the color and emotion 
$ uman crisis behind them that it was possi- 
talk to him about anything, to talk to him 
> time, without his entertaining the slightest 
osity about the human beings you described. 
amberlain was the golden boy of a generation 
ologues; he was surrounded by radical intel- 
but he looked like Charles Augustus Lind- 
rgh shyly starting out alone for Paris, like Gary 
Cooper in a Western warding off a kiss. He was 
awkward, kindly, ingenuous, modest. Yet his con- 
C o „versation was all Veblen, Marx, Pareto, Beard, 
= Sorokin, Spengler. He never seemed to tire of 
¿o turning over ideas, for, like many another middle- 
~~ elass American who had learned to distrust capital- 
Ne “ist. society, he was looking hard for alternatives. 
one! s extraordinary and much-admired success as 
von he ‘adical book reviewer of the Times —in no 
i period but the early thirties could Chamberlain’s 
reviews have been a daily feature of the Times — 
~ was due to-a stimulating, unorthodox, generous 
interest in ideas that made people grateful for his 
_. good faith in considering every social idea without 
Tending himself abjectly to any one. Yet he looked 
a Yale man’s idea of a Yale man, and, except 
areless clothes, like his classmates on Madi- 






































: a moment. When the thing was done and he had 












THE BITTER 30'S _ 


son Avenue who spent their days thinking up — 
slogans designed to make you buy. POnpAne, ne 
soap, and deodorants. S 

It was easy to mistake Chamberlain for E Hoe 
a mechanic of ideas, a braintruster, perfectly disin- ; | 
terested. He seemed so perpetually in discovery z 
new ideas that he had become an intellectual j jo 
nalist, a type as peculiar to the thirties as Menc 
had been to the twenties; he personified | the er 
of the American middle class, of the old. bourgeois : 
faith. His father was a wholesale furniture dealer 
in New Haven; the Chamberlains had been bat- 
tered by the Depression. The chilling d liberá 
ness with which John Chamberlain was able 
analyze the formation of American Com 
the viene age of hee: power): the use | 

















towns, of Yale miner eae "abit: had ken te 
form of an almost aimless empiricism in ideas, ‘ 
willingness to consider anything, sO long as it ept 
alive the D use: of ideas in Le a 
society. Ta 


noon beas I ad to Have an n iden; : 
I talked about ideas. As T was to > learn later 










piece, and. an it became jal for h him to 
his copy down, I. watched with awe as he bang ed 
out his piece for the next day, rattling down hard | 
on. the keys like a man who never had to stop for 





sent it down, he leaned back in his chair. eagerly 
to finish the point about Veblen that he had been 
making. It was only when evening came on, and 
he realized that it was time for him to` go hor 
that it occurred to me to ask him- for. some help 
in seme a job. He looked at me with a à puzzled 





and Donne; then hè laughed a ani sent me. down to z 
the New Republic with a scribbled note — ‘‘here’s 
an intelligent radical” — and a recommendation A 
that I do book reviews. i 





So. thanks to Chamberlain, I ‘became a literary ee 
journalist, and that hot and miserable summer I 
had dreaded so much I managed to earn whati o 
poded each sa writing. ROE: reviews for: the ae 
Tt seemed an incredibly lemoroils: life: my name ne 
appeared regularly in print; above all, I had a 
chance to meet writers in a social world. which in 
1934 was still not far removed. from the old Bo- k: 


































le Bene of Gisenwich Village and Chelsea: I Gotild 
_- often return from a party in the Village, or drinks 
inthe garden of the New Republic on West Twenty- 

first Street, drained by my excitement, my in- 
credulity, exhausted by my effort to understand 


radical world around me for which I lacked the 
knowledge and the simple social experience. 
Although the country was deep in the Depression, 
= there was a heady excitement in the air, a spirit 
- of literary crusading, the sense of a movement. 
Marxism was in the air, turnover was in the air, 
and whatever else you could say of them, the 
writers I knew had the look of being part of a 
common atmosphere of ideas. It was the age of 
militancy. So many of the writers who seemed to 
“ime, when I was twenty, really to be writers wore 
: proletarian scowls on their faces as constant as the 
_ cigarette butts pasted in their mouths. There was 
a proud and conscious carrying on of the literary 
- groups ‘and cenacles of the nineteen twenties, an 
< ‘atmosphere | of dash, a writer’s sense of a common 
- destiny, that I saw reflected i in the faces of James 
-< T, Farrell and Robert Cantwell, of Clifford Odets 
and Elia Kazan. The excitement of literary life 
was not only in the proud. radical Bohemianism 
_of the time but in the particular fury with which 


and a Ne Dahlberg, Armenians like William 









“Ensk = yeh Sa with extreme experience 
. of the: Depression like Nelson Algren and Henry 
: Miller at cae coming. into American literature. 





experience, o recognize the i of art in 
our own lives, to feel that we had moved the 
streets, the stockyards, the hiring halls into litera- 
ture — to show that in us continued the radical 
strength of American writing. And it was just 
here that the influence of Malcolm Cowley, then 
literary editor of the New Republic, was so funda- 
mental. For Cowley had just published his auto- 
- biography as a chronicle of the expatriates —he 
< had belonged to. the lost generation in Paris — 
-and each Wednesday afternoon at the New Repub- 
-when I waited with other hopeful reviewers for 
“Cow y to sail i in after lunch with an affable smile 
ont the face which so startlingly duplicated Hem- 
~ ingway’s handsomeness, the sight of Cowley in his 
< rumpled seersucker suit superintending so many 

Communist hacks, writing genial editorials con- 
_. demning the prisoners in the Moscow Trials, re- 
tailing his memories of the Dôme and. the Select, 
hinting at the real names behind the characters in 
The Sun Also Rises, seemed to unite, through his 




































“literaty: assurance, the brilliant twenties: and the 


social and intellectual connections in the literary- 


Irishmen like Farrell, Jews like Nathanael West _ 


depressed thirties. , 

‘The summer of 1934, that bottom summer, hee | 
were so many of us wedged onto. the single bench 
in the waiting room downstairs at- the New Repub- 
lic, so many more of us than he needed for reviews, 
that Cowley, not knowing what. else to'do for the 
hungry faces waiting to see him, would sell the 
books there was no space to review and. dole out 
the proceeds among the more. desperate cases 
haunting him for review assignments. This kindli- 
ness was also a conscious symbol of the desperate 
times. Everything Cowley ever did seemed to be 
a conscious contribution to literary history, to the 
felt quality of an immediate period. He was the 
greatest possible connoisseur of the externals of 
literary history, and had never forgotten, nor was 
he ever likely to have new writers forget, that he 
had been at Harvard with Dos Passos, had drunk 
in Paris with Hemingway, had fought the flics 
with Aragon, had walked the Village with Hart 
Crane. Just as he lived in Connecticut (now that 
the writers had moved from Greenwich Village to 
Connecticut), so he was unable to lift his pipe 
to his mouth, or to make a crack, without making 
one feel his appreciation of the literary’ situation 
involved. 


Wherever. Cowley moved or ae “Whertver hie : oe 


| lived, he heard the bell of literary history sounding 


. 84 


the moment and his own voice calling possibly — , 


another change in. the literary weather. Cowley. 
had, more than most, the critic’s love of writers, of 
the literary life, the need to recognize the moment, 


to appropriate and to share in the. literary feast. E a e D 
And it was this incredible feeling for literar calen- a 


dars and literary chronology that made Cowley 

redirect the literary side of the New Republic so 
firmly in the direction of a sophisticated literary 
Stalinism, since for Cowley revolution was now the - 
new stage of literary development. In Cowley’s 
reviews and essays not only was there no abdi- 
cation from the standards of the aesthete gen- | 







gift of clear style, he had arñalated so 

from the French, he had known so many writers 
and worked on so many magazines, that on those 
torrid July afternoons in the. backyard of the New 


Republic on West T wenty-first Street, when the oe . ~ 
staff would play deck tennis- and drink gin and > 
tonic before going out to John’s restaurant on the 


lower East Side, I felt, listening to the conversa- 
tion, that I had been led up to. the. most: immense 
spread of literary tidbits. = ` = 

-To Cowley, everything came coe to the lit- 
erary trend, to the forces that seemed to be in the 


eration; there was a constant reminder of Bande- eae 





know, and to himself in the lead. He was so versed 

-in these questions that he conferred upon even the 

beggarly reviewers waiting at the New Republic 

' the feeling that in his person history was recogniz- 

ing us, that we had a share of the literary move- 
ment far more significant than we knew. 





~~ VVuar made Cowley’s literary person particu- 
arly vivid to me was the razzing he got from his 
assistant, Otis Ferguson — a sandy, caustic, wild 
Bee o ex-sa lor: from Worcester, Massachusetts. Fergu- 
co ae son was mad about jazz and movies, and when- 
ever h Boom to write in the New Republic on a 














turned the eae idealism, ‘the note of high 
“culture, that had always been traditional on the 
| New Republic. 

S Ferguson: was one of the few real oe of the 
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Hl jazz, in a apd full of kicks, e effects, 
weird and orgiastic puns, the violent razzle-dazzle 
of his style — all this, wonderful as it often was as 
force, as humor, as musical sound, was his way of 
saying “Nuts to you.” He believed in nothing; he 

‘thought all literary intellectuals simply preten- 
stite hs tious, “He never tired of making puns on the names 

EN OF. eminent literary critics and of playing practical 

- = jokes on the literary dignitaries who visited the 
- office. Everything about Ferguson radiated a 
~~... desire for “kicks,” for the ultimate sensation, and 
Sool he had quickly gathered about him, in his brief 
time on the New Republic, a group of aficionados 
-who read him with the same avidity with which 
they listened to certain jazz bands. 
F erguson wrote about literature, in fact, as if 
it were jazz, and he was always looking in novels 
- for the high sustained note he loved in Bix Beider- 
becke, the slambang moodiness of Gene Krupa. 
He radiated the restlessness of a jazzman, and 
-from the moment he came up to you in the office, 
you felt yourself shaking with him, knees, hands, 
and arms jangling in rhythm to some private tune; 
his mind seemed to be constantly dancing and 
: ‘darting, moving and shaking. It was the flow of 
this in his writing, this jazzy, shaky, caustic, 
humming movement in words, that Ferguson’s 
admirers loved. He was the only critic who gave 
-...» readers the same sensation they got from listening 
ae _ to jazz, and every true Ferguson piece was a kind 
<- of- public improvisation, wild, all the stops out, 

‘ds flung out like blaring, sharply colored notes 

hich s sooner or later — if a ae was in form 


































hausted, stupefied with admiration, and happy. a 
The fact that Ferguson could print these utterly. 
original exercises in improvisation was an example a 
of the turnover of standards at the New Republic, > 
for its founders in 1914 had been pompous stylists 
and literary gentlemen; even Cowley gave the 
impression not that he approved Ferguson’ s piece z 
but that he indulged them. — igus 
Yet Ferguson, who laughed at all Keerary: Co: - 
munists, was a more revolutionary force-on the 
magazine than any of the good: English professors 
at Smith, the staff critics of Colliers and Time, who 
were so anxiously Marxist whenever they wrote a 8 
book review for the New Republic. Ferguson was a ~ 
desperate man, a sorehead, a fatalist. Of althe 
writers I first met in the thirties, he was the only 
one who literally threw his life away in the war; he _ 
died in a bombing of his Liberty ship in the Sa- _ 
lerno landings, and he was the only man ‘on his 
ship to die. The last time I ever saw him, one 
afternoon in 1942 when we were both waiting for -~ 
our physicals, he said good-bye to me with that — ; 
sour, sarcastic, jaundiced, yet vaguely inspiriting S 
look that he had always worn 1 like a te flag ae 
defiant to the last. _ | 7 


QO). summer night in 1935, Te L went ove 
his room to take him out to my parents’ for: din: 
I found Ferguson working on a piece with a pint of =- 
Four Roses to cheer him up, exactly as I had al- | 
ways pictured him from reading of his wildly plung- : 
ing pieces. He was honestly loading himself. up, 
like a jazz player, to improve his: performance. n 

He lived over the old Acme Theatre in Union 
Square, a firetrap that specialized in Soviet films. 
The Acme was an ancient, narrow, cavernous film ` 
theater dating from the silent days. It was so small ` 
that it induced a particular feeling of closeness to` 
the Russian voices thundering from the screen, 
and whenever you climbed the narrow ladder, 
just back of the orchestra, that led to the men’s 
room, the noise of the toilet being flushed re- 
bounded through the theater. But not until that _ 
night had I heard the movie from the floor above. 
Ferguson, small, bantamweight, cockily beating 
time on the floor, was finishing up a piece, hum- 
ming away at his desk, while the voices of stern and 
virtuous Soviet military commanders boomed up 
through the floor. “Go it, man!” Ferguson 
shouted, and grabbing his bottle, waltzed around 
the room. We were hilarious. The whole room 
boomed and shook with the sound of those crunch- 
ing, nut-cracking Russian voices. We roared our. ~ 
way down the rickety stairs of the tenement that. © 
enclosed the theater and came out into > the blaze 
of Union Square. 
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I could not help seeing everything that was so 
habitual to me through Ferguson’s jeering, skep- 
tical, independent mind. He had taken up resi- 
dence over Union Square the way English milords 
wear levis in the West — he was sucking the mar- 
row out of Union Square, enjoying it to the full, 
but he had no respect for it. He had assimilated 
himself into my radical, proletarian-Bohemian, 
grubby New York without believing in it, out of 
curiosity and mockery, almost as a joke; and seeing 
the everlasting circle in Union Square Park of 
people clasped together in argument, the bitter 
hard summer evening light on the picket line in 
front of the Kitty Kelly and Beck shoe stores, the 
immigrant men and women, all of whom looked 
like my mother and father and could have been 
my mother and father — the women in shapeless 
- housedresses, the men in rumpled cheap sport 
shirts — I saw them through Ferguson’s ironic 
eyes. As he walked through the crowd in his 
Alice-blue shirt, his yellow tie, his bright-green 
sports jacket, the stump of a dead cigar in his 
mouth, he looked like a vaudevillian going to see 
his agent. When I saw Ferguson in his jazziest, 
loudest, most provocative mood, I felt that he was 
impersonating a vulgarity he did not really like, 
just as at the New Republic he had armed himself 
against the literary intellectuals by playing the 
sardonic man of the people. He had encased him- 
self against Union Square in his loud jazzman’s 
costume. Across the street the eternally milling 
circle of radicals in argument, the crowds always 
thinning and expanding, but never to disappear 
altogether, seemed to hold the asphalt down. 
[had called at Ferguson’s room to fetch him to 

my parents’ home for dinner on Friday night. In 
order to interest him in myself, I had promised 


him an exotic meal, I had tried to suggest that in 


our Jewish cuisine there were mysterious delights 

-which he would never discover for himself, and 
after a good many postponements I had finally 
- been able to pin him down and to get him to come 
out with me. All through the long subway ride to 
Brooklyn on that hot, hazy summer night, while 
the fans in the subway cars whirred around and 
around in the too brightly lighted cars and chew- 
ing-gum wrappers and dust blew through the open 
windows, I seemed to see everything as if I were 
Ferguson, for I superstitiously thought of him as a 
visitor from the great literary world. As so often 
- happened with me whenever I was lucky enough 
to meet anyone who seemed so positive about 
everything, I automatically tried to switch my 
mind to his-— not because I really valued his 
opinions, but out of a frenzy of gratitude for my 
new friend. 

It was August, August in New York, and brutally 
hot. The long subway ride to Brooklyn, to which I 





had always submitted like an Arab slowly toiling 
through the desert, seemed to me unendurable for 
Ferguson’s sake; and as we finally made our way 
out into the open and walked through the crowded 
dark streets of Brownsville to my parents’ home, I 
found myself desperately chattering in order to 
make up for the silence — and, it seemed to me, 
the obvious distaste — which Ferguson had put on — 


just getting down the subway stairs. I was eager — 


not only to interest Ferguson but to impress my 
mother, who with her usual anxiety about my abil- 
ity to reach the great world wanted concrete evi- 
dence, in the shape of the “boss” at dinner, that I 
was onto something at last. She was nervous 
about Ferguson’s coming, for she was not sure that 
a Gentile would like our food and:that she would 
be able to talk to him. We were all nervous; it was 
a tremendous occasion for us. My mother’s un- 
married cousin, Sophie, who lived with us, had 
hysterically threatened not to appear at all, for. 
as soon as she had learned that the distinguished 
visitor I was bringing home that evening was not 


Jewish and was still in his twenties, she had so mis- 


erably eliminated all possible thought of him as a 
suitor that the evening had begun to figure in her 
mind as an unnecessary ordeal; she would have 
nothing to say to him. But her little bedroom was 
just off the dining room, where, for once, we were 
going to dine, and as she said, it would be impos- 
sible for her to spend the evening cooped up in her 
room while we were all eating and chatting away 
outside her door. | 


OQO. cousin Sophie was a difficult case. Because 
she had always lived with us, and had often taken 
care of me as a child when my mother was ill, I 
could have thought of her as my other mother, but 
she always seemed too young, restless, tormented. 
Although she was certainly not pretty — her long 
face usually looked sad or bitter, and when she 
was gay, wildly and almost desperately gay — she 
radiated, as if it were warmth from her body, a 
passionate and almost angry vividness. All my- 
life I had seen her, with the long black hair which 
had never been cut and her embroidered Russian 
blouses and velvet skirts, against the background 
of a little room scented with musk, with patchouli, 
while above the bed covered with an India spread 
there hung, side by side, two pictures. One (I 


learned their names only much later) was George 


Frederic Watts’s “Hope” — a blindfolded young 
lady with bare feet sat on a globe earnestly listen- 
ing for the vibration of the single string on her 
harp; the other was Pierre-Auguste Cot’s picture 
of “The Storm.” As the lovers raced before 
the storm, their heads were apprehensively yet 


86. 














| aulaniy turned back, and the cloak that the god- 
like lover tenderly placed over the woman’s shoul- 
ders seemed so light and flimsy that it barely 


=- covered- her nakedness, but seemed woven, in its 


_ lightness and transparency, of love itself, so that the 
gauze veil which together they held over their 
heads, though too flimsy to shield them from the 
storm, expressed the deeper knowledge — of desire 
-— that explained the shyness of the woman and 
- the confident protective smile of the man. As they 

ran together, just ahead of the storm, they seemed 

to be running not only under the same veil but 

-with the same feet. 

_ Thad looked at Sophie under those two pictures 
-all my life, just as I had looked at her blouses, her 


x skirts, and her petticoats — there was no closet — 


-or could smell from her warm and fragrant flesh, 


< as soon as she came near me, the musk and sandal- 


= wood, or could feel her presence again whenever 
I touched her velvet skirts on the hangers and the 
stiff crinkly | surface of the India spread on her bed. 
vas never easy with anyone, never tender; 
omething about her long sweeping hair 
. ingraspable scent of her body that was 

like t the) resistance of velvet, which retreats back 
‘into itself, in soft and recessive lines, after you 
have touched it. As a child, I had often watched 
her, while she sat doing her hair in front of the 
mirror, suddenly in despair let the great mane fall 
over her face; or else she would sit primly coiling 
her hair, doubling and then binding with long 
black hairpins each sheaf she caught up in her 
hand. Her moods were always extreme. The 
whole long day for her was like a sundial, either 
washed in sunlight or cold-gray in shadow; the 
-moody, somber Sophie, in whose face one saw 






oe ` -control of her despair, alternated with a Sophie 


reckless, agonized, violently gay, who as she threw 
her great hair back, or bent over the mandolin 
with the little black pick in her hand, or coldly 
stared at some possible suitor, whom my mother 
had hopefully brought in, stiffly seated at our 


dinner table, impressed herself all through my ~ 


boyhood with that proud and flashing loneliness 
that I was to recognize immediately when I first 
- saw Carmen. 





‘WQopuie was not just the unmarried cousin who 
had always lived with us; her unmarriedness, her 
need of a husband, of some attachment, were our 
constant charge and preoccupation. To this my 
_ mother gave as much thought as she did to us, and 
at the center of our household, whether Sophie 


was off in her room under the picture of the two 
- -lovers fleeing from the storm, or in the kitchen 


a - with her friends from “the shop,” drinking tea, 
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eating fruit, or beating at the mandolin, one al- __ i 


ways saw or felt the vividly resentful figure of 
Sophie. It was my mother, actually, who had 


impressed all this upon us with an attentiveness, 
an unremitting anxiety and concern, which from _ 


our earliest days had impressed my little sister 
and me with Sophie’s special need, with Sophie’s 


unhappiness. For Sophie was unmarried, Sophie : l 
needed love; that was what I understood so early 
about her — so early, when did I not know this — 


about her? When was it not made clear that we 

were to watch out for Sophie, to look after her, to- 
see to it that somehow Sophie’s deepest wish might T 
yet be granted, that her life would find its ap- 
pointed center at last in a husband? When did. Ta 
not know this, and whenever did we not feel, my 
sister and I, like juvenile marriage brokers? 





AL o 


though Sophie lived as far as possible from the 


kitchen, enclosed in her scent and her foreignness 
of pictures and books, lodged like a dignitary deep 
in the corner where she would be least likely to be 
bothered, there was always, behind our tense and 
tremulous family life, the obligation to look out 
for her, to be mindful of her special need, to re- 


member that she had some agonizing lack that i 


others did not have, that certainly my mother did 7 
not have. 

Every encounter with Sophie was personal. and | 
intense; even a little boy could already feel that it 
was like a love affair to live so near her, for every 
look that Sophie gave and every look at Sophie 
herself, as sometimes she lay fully dressed on the 
India print, staring moodily at the window, had 


its lover-like strain, its tone and color of: feeling, r 


its arousement, its brooding air of imminent rap- 
ture and momentary sorrow. All that aman would 
experience in loving many women — the moodi- 


ness, the dark excitement, the constant sense of an 
being stretched to new possibilities of feeling —-I 
first guessed at from being so near Sophie. The 


best of what I ever knew as a child came from this 
nearness to Sophie, lay in this brooding, dark, 
quicksilvery arousement, this sudden brushing of 
wings, when I felt that it was Sophie, in her in- 
sistence on love, in the fierce sullenness with which 
an immigrant dressmaker, no longer young, lived 
for love, that made up the living contrast to my 
mother’s brooding carefulness and distrust. 

With my mother every morsel of life was paid 
for in fear. You calculated the price of everything 
before you bought it, and even if you bought it, 
you could not enjoy it for thinking how much it 
had cost you. The mark of my mother’s character 
was not caution, which denotes a lack of imagina- 
tion, but the opposite — an unrelenting remem- _ 
brance of every hurt, betrayal, and sorrow, un- 
questioning obedience to the dark god, a fearful 
pledge of joyless solidarity with all the forces which 
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had ever molded her and all the people she had 
ever met. If, at any hour of the day or night — it 
did not matter whether she was feeding her chil- 
dren or had been awakened from a deep sleep — 
someone should mention a Mrs. Bernstein whom 
she had not seen since the steerage twenty years 
before, and of whom she knew nothing, not even 
her first name, my mother would immediately, 
like a spider, spin back and forth on the few threads 
that connected with Mrs. Bernstein; she would 
brood, brood, brood on her and absorb into the 
texture of her own present sorrow the life story of 
someone she had not thought of in years. 

In my mother’s world no one ever shrugged his 
shoulders; no one was ever bored and lazy; no 
one was ever cynical; no one ever laughed. She 
was. an indentured servant of the emotions, and 
always a slave to other people. This crushing 
sense of responsibility operated on everyone near 
her; so that I could never look at a woman well 
dressed, proud, sensuous, without instinctively 
sharing my mother’s condemnation of her as friv- 
olous and unkind. My mother was bent, arthritic, 
and walked as if she were controlling pain. i 
seemed always to see her bent to someone’s ser- 
vice. Her whole being expressed so momentously 
her awareness of the grimness of life that. one felt 
that she had taken a solemn oath never to forget it. 

If there was one quality about my mother which 
characterized her, it was her refusal ever to enjoy 
anything openly or even to admit that she craved 
enjoyment. She never ate with us, but waited on 
us, like a servant, handing in dishes from the stove, 
and after the rest of us had finished, sat at one 
corner of the table nibbling at the leftovers. Yet 
any day at six Sophie would arrive from the shop, 
_ sulky and. complaining of a headache, as if she had 


spent the afternoon shopping instead of sitting 
over a sewing machine high over Seventh Avenue, 


- and having been served by my mother, would lie 
on her bed moodily watching the lights from the 
great delicatessen sign across the street flashing on 

o: her wall, while she waited for her friends to come 

dno “They were dressmakers from the shop and all 

unmarried “girls” like herself, who night after 
night gathered around Sophie in our apartment, 
made her home their home, and always seemed 
part of our family, for they boarded around the 
neighborhood. I loved to see them come in any 
night, for they were gay and careless and affec- 
tionate, rich and warm. Whenever they came in, 
the house would sparkle, and even my mother 
looked pleased as she ran about handing out 
glasses of tea. Sophie would get positively drunk 
with excitement. Flushed with joy as she sat at 
the center of the table surrounded by her friends, 

her head bobbing up and down like that of a 

swimmer triumphantly racing through the water, 
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her eyes-glittery with excitement, she- jar her 
head over the mandolin and flashed the pick back 
and forth over the tight steel strings while the 
polished and ornamented wood of the mandolin 
reflected the lights hung from the ceiling. In the 
flashing of her thumb back and forth across the 
strings, in the red faces of her friends sitting too 
near the stove, and in the songs we sang, I saw 
that abandonment to enjoyment, that thirst, that 
awful intensity, with which she would Bie herself, 
someday, to the ideal loved one. 

Sophie knew that the world owed her something 
— love, a home, a husband; and she waited fierce- 
ly, her arms implacably crossed, her bulging eyes 
mad with rage and expectancy, waiting for Aum to 
come, for her life to reach its necessary consumma- 
tion. And while she waited, my mother waited on 
her, nursed her when she was ill, coaxed her back 
to life when she was depressed, and all day long, 
whatever else she was doing, always kept between 
her tasks the pressing thought of finding Sophie a 
husband, to relieve Sophie of the shame of her 
unmarried state. I could positively see into my 
mother’s mind as she went about the streets doing 
her marketing, or buying material for her dress- 
making — I could just see her inspecting every 
likely-looking man who came along, setting traps 
for every unmarried man between thirty and fifty 
(so long as he was a Jew and able to make “‘a nice 
living’) who might happen to pass between Rock- 
away Avenue and Junius Street on a given day. 
How many candidates she brought news of before 
she would even dare bring them back for direct 
inspection — Sophie listening all the while to my 
mother’s reports with a look on her face at once 
scornful and disbelieving, like a princess impa- 
tiently being fitted for a gown who cannot make 
the dressmakers, down on their knees with pins in 
their mouths, understand how trying they are. 
And how many were the candidates she actually 
brought home whom Sophie would stare down at 
dinner because of some minor awkwardness, like 
eating too noisily, of which the chaimyankel, the 
poor wretch, had no notion whatsoever as he in- 
nocently slurped away at his borsht, not knowing 
that with each spoonful he was digging his grave. 
And how sad, sad it always seemed to me that 
though there were a few candidates whom she 
actually could approve of, and who in turn did 
feel something for her, the affair always stopped 
short even of friendship. Long after Doctor Shesh- 
tov, that pleasantly mustached and philosophic 
dentist who in his sweet and sage way had allowed 
her to hope had proved to us— all. of whom had 
followed the affair breathlessly, and who had tried 
to hurry up the courtship by going to him, only to 
him, to have our teeth fixed — long after he had 
plainly shown that he was not the marrying kind 
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makes billionth dollar loan repayment to REA Administrator Norman Clapp. 


RURAL ELECTRICS repay 
billionth dollar on U.S. loans 


A $43,272.06 check from Allamakee-Clayton Elec- 
tric Cooperative, Inc., Postville, lowa, recently pushed 
repayment of Rural Electrification Administration loans 
past the one billion dollar mark. Now, more than one 
dollar out of every four loaned has been returned— 
plus almost half a billion dollars in interest! 

Since the start of rural electrification in 1935, REA 
has advanced $334 billion in long-term loans to nearly 
1,000 locally-owned rural electric systems. Rural 
people have used this money to build their own elec- 
tric lines . . . the only way they could get electricity. 
They've helped boost the num- 
ber of farms with electricity from 
10.9 to 97 per cent. And today, 





rural electrics are bringing the most modern electric 
service to residences, farms, churches, schools, and 
businesses all over rural America . . . serving more 
than 17 million people. 

Best of all, their loan repayment record is 99.99 
per cent “perfect” .. . one of the finest in banking 
history. Rural electrics are making regularly sched- 
uled payments on principal and interest. And in ad- 
dition, they have already repaid more than $170 mil- 
lion ahead of the dates it was due. 

In all these ways, locally-managed rural electric 
systems continue to demonstrate that rural electrifica- 
tion, financed by REA loans, is one of the soundest 
investments our Nation has ever made. 


AMERICA S RUBAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 







after all, it was impossible for his name to come 
up without such a look of bitterness on Sophie’s 


face that I could no longer even pass his street 
without feeling guilty. My mother grimly set her 


teeth and openly wished him six feet underground 


for what he had done to our Sophte. 

We were all in it with our Sophie, our lonely 
lonely Sophie! For this was how my mother al- 
ways spoke of Sophie’s unmarried state: always in 
terms of need, of the great one who would take 


_. loneliness away, of the long loneliness that would 
‘be transformed by one human being. 


_ This was what my own parents had sought in 


E ‘marriage, for as my father had been an orphan 
_ from earliest childhood and my mother regarded 


herself as ugly and unwanted, they had made an 


. < “arrangement, > looking for someone to love them. 
... My mother once told me how she and my father 
chad made their alliance; they had met in an East 


Side boardinghouse, they were from neighboring 
cities in the old country, they married. And on 


the Saturday night they married, knowing hardly 
anyone, my mother had gone out to bring some 





their room and returned to find my 
ing. Long before I consciously knew 


anything elec, it seems to me, I knew that people 
“married because they were lonely, that people had 


a right to get married because they were lonely, 
that loneliness could be relieved only by marriage, 
and that without marriage you were condemned to 


_ your original and catastrophic loneliness. Lonely 


-> you were born and lonely you would die — you 
~- were lonely as a Jew and lonely in a strange land, 


far. away she was. 
insistence on Sophie’ s need and Sophie’s fate, I 
carried away the picture of a woman or man as an 


T lonely, always lonely, even in the midst of people, 


for my family communicated with each other from 
loneliness to loneliness, in thought, as I could cor- 
respond with my mother’s mind no matter how 
In the end, from my mother’s 


abject soul ‘wandering about the world looking for 


the other — seeking a cloak against the onrushing 
black sky that one saw in the picture of the two 


lovers who fled before the storm, running under 
the same cover, almost with the same feet. 





“Lite dinner was not a success. I kept feverishly 


trying to see everything through Ferguson’s eyes, 
and I felt ominously that everything looked very 
strange to him. For the first time, I had brought 


into our home someone from outside, from the 
great literary world, and as Ferguson patiently 


z smiled away, interrupted only by mother’s bring- 
ing in more and more platters and pleading with 
> him fo eat something, I tried to imagine his reactions. 


’ 7 N We all sat watching him at the old round. table in 
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the dining room — my father, my little sister, and ` 
myself — and there poor Ferguson, his eyes bulg- _ 
ing with the strain and the harsh bright lights from = 
the overhead lamp, his cheeks red with effort, kept 
getting shoveled into him cabbage and meatballs, 
chicken, meat loaf, endless helpings of seltzer and 
cherry soda, and while I desperately kept up a line 
of chatter to show him that he was not completely = 
isolated, our cousin Sophie sat at the table silently © 
staring at him, taking him in. 

In our boxlike rooms, where you could hear 
every creak, every cough, every whisper, while the 
Brooklyn street boiled outside, there was a kind of 
strangled human emotion, a continual pathos, 
that seemed to me just the opposite of what litera- i 
ture was for. Poverty was literature, es De 
the thirties; I thought poverty had a ce 
mantic charm. But as Sophie sat at the tabl 
her withdrawn silence, and my little sister stared a 
wide-eyed at the visitor, and my mother bustlingly 
brought in more platters, and my father explained — 
that he had always read and admired the New 
Republic — oh, ever since the days of Walter Lipp- 
mann and Herbert Croly! — I saw, through Fer- 
guson’s razor-sharp look, how dreary everything | 
was, how impossibly provincial. ‘My father kept ~ 
slurping the soup and reaching out for the meat 
with his own fork; since I had warned him that 
Ferguson would expect a drink, he self-consciously 
left the bottle of whiskey on- the table and kept . - 
urging our visitor to take another drink all through 
the meal. My mother, who did not even have her 
personal appreciation of the New Republic to regale 
Ferguson with, had nothing to do but serve the. 
food, and after a while Sophie took to her room 
and barricaded herself. 

So the meal to which I had looked forward so 
much — which I had promised Ferguson would be 
exotic, mysterious, vaguely Levantine — passed at 
last, and after he had charmingly said good-bye to | 
my parents and I walked him back to the subway D 

at Rockaway Avenue, he studied me quietly fora- 
moment and said, “And what was so exotic about — É 
that meal?” In order to interest Ferguson in us, 
I had painted such delights of Brooklyn and the =~ 
strange Jewish cuisine that it now shocked me. to . 
realize that from his point of view we were, asa 
group, no more unusual or exotic or picturesque LAT 
than anybody else. My effort to interest him in me 
by painting us all as if we wore fezzes and lived 
near a palm tree in Brooklyn had plainly not gone 
down with Ferguson, who in the office often played 
the clown in order to ride over the gap he felt be- 
tween himself and “literary” people like Cowley, 
but who in the ordinary affairs of life had a com- | 
mon sense that, when I had lost my self-conscious- - 
ness with him, struck me more and more. a 
As I said good-bye to Ferguson at the subway 
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station and walked through the dark Friday-night 
streets, it shocked me to realize that he found us as 
a group so commonplace and even boring. In my 
effort to touch my own family, to jump the wall 
of silence between us, I had always thought of 
them as requiring a certain effort to reach, for we 
were a peculiar set. I was haunted by the arrange- 
ment that my mother and father had made, and 
my father’s sobs that Saturday night long ago on 
the East Side had become my own terror of being 
lost. But detached and strained as we all were 
with each other as individuals — which made 
every member of my family so interesting to me, 
because we were so unreachable — it seemed to 
me that we were interesting because we were 
among the dispossessed of history, and in my lit- 
erary imagination I saw us as the downtrodden, 
the lonely, the needy, in a way that fitted my idea 
of the oncoming apocalypse. 

There are times in history when a group feels 
that it is at the center of events. The nineteen 
thirties were such a time. Poor as we were, op- 
pressed, lonely, it seemed to me obvious every- 
where, even in Hitler’s Germany, that to be out- 
side of society and to be Jewish was to be at the 
heart of things. History was preparing, in and 
through us, some tremendous deliverance and 
revelation. For this reason I hugged my aloneness, 
our apartness, our poverty, our Jewishness, as a 
mystical sign that pointed to our power to create 
the future. I attributed everything good to a fu- 
ture period in time, when my class, my people, 
myself, would finally reach their justification. 
Starting out in the thirties under people who were 


“radical,” like Chamberlain and Cowley and 
Ferguson, I could never identify myself with them, 
for they were so plainly with the haves, with the 
people who so mysteriously sat in positions of 
power, for which they had been chosen by — 
whom? Ferguson’s boredom with us, with the 
crudity that had always seemed to me almost sac- 
ramental in its significance for the future, the 
worldly insignificance of poor Jews from whom had 
sprung two world religions, shocked me; it 
seemed to send us spinning into a world of mere 
dullness and actual insignificance, where poverty 
was merely graceless and Jewishness merely a bore. 
I did not mind being poor, Jewish, excluded, for I 
expected history to be on the side of all these 
categories; what I could not understand was 
Ferguson’s finding us dull. 


A: THE same time I had a sense of unreality, of 
doubleness, and almost of duplicity in the constant 
contrast of my personal life, my friends, my life in 
Brownsville with those literary contacts in mid- 
Manhattan who seemed so exciting and unreal to 
me that I would come home from a lunch with 
Chamberlain, or an afternoon at the New Republic, 
in nervous exhaustion. There was a curious par- 
allel for me with Ferguson the ex-sailor, the boy 
from Worcester, who protected himself against 
Cowley and the heavily literary tradition of the 
New Republic by playing the tough guy. Ferguson 
would toss around the new review books as they 
came in, making violent puns on literary gentle 
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folk like Mary Colum, or Henry Seidel Canby, or 
the Van Dorens — who were his special butt, and 
whom he never tired of lampooning in his jealousy 
of Columbia professors who wrote so much and 
edited so much and knew so much about litera- 
ture. The more I got to know Ferguson, the more 
I got to understand this protectiveness; and though 
I was far more literary than Ferguson, I shared his 
feelings about Cowley. Still, in the office Ferguson 
lampooned only “professors” like the Van Dorens, 
who directed the literary department on the rival 
weekly, the Nation. For me, too, all these critics in 
power ~~ Cowley, the Van Dorens, Canby, Cham- 
berlain — were outsiders and in a sense bosses. 
Although everyone I knew was more or less a lit- 
= erary radical in those days, it would never have 
occurred to me to feel common cause with someone 
-like Cowley, or to feel particularly close to Cham- 
berlain, for these people could describe only in an 
abstract and literary way the daily struggle that 
was so real to me in Brownsville. No matter how 
2 radical these critics were, they were as alien to me 
~ D Adams on the Times or Canby on the 
day Revi ew. I had a sense of duplicity with 
, of necessary concealment, for they would 
“have been puzzled by anything personal that was 
outside their literary categories. 
Whenever I would get out after the long subway 
ride, excitedly clutching a few review copies, and 
E over to see my boyhood friends, I felt I was 
| leaving an ui N world behind, that I was coming 













T me oe T. Farrell 4 and Nathanael West in 
Farrelfs room at the Brevoort. It was the day in 
z 1935 at Farrell finished Tonm Da, the last 


est aa he was going to Hollywood 
è > for the films. There was a quality about 
each of them that I instinctively recognized and 
| sh d, and that afternoon, going up on the top 
deck of a Fifth Avenue bus with Farrell and some 
young Irish writer who was a protégé of his, and 
with whom he was delighted because the other 
man’s name, too, was Jim, I felt for the first time 
that I was in my own world, and that it had ex- 
; panded into literature, into the creative life. Sud- 
-denly nothing could have seemed better than this. 
Jne night I came upon William Saroyan some- 
where in midtown; he was staying at the Great 
| ‘Northern; on Fifty-seventh Street, and in a sudden 
burst of enthusiasm based on our common freedom 
from Anglo-Saxon convention, he led me up and 





down cellar restaurants and nightclubs to show me 
-all his Armenian friends and relatives in New 


© York, and when we sweatily came back to his 
room, he pressed new shirts on me, wrote long 
flowing inscriptions to me in his books, and in- 
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formed me that he was going off to Europe the 
next day. He was exuberantly Armenian; in that 
narrow little box of a hotel room, with his shirt 
off, the cigar going and the radio screaming, he 
looked like a peasant tramping down grapes in a 
tub. A few days later I had a telegram from him; 
instead of going off to Europe he had lost the time 
playing craps and had ended up in Montana. I 
had not quite believed that he was going to Eu- 


rope, and I could not make out if the telegram 


was really from Montana, but I understood 
Saroyan’s professional exuberance as I understood 
the Catholic missals and devotional books on 
James Farrell’s table the day he was finishing Judg- 
ment Day. These were the necessary materials to 
the writer’s myth, the new writer coming up in the 


thirties; wherever he was, Saroyan surrounded > 


himself with “primitive” California, and his in- 
sistence that as an Armenian he was healthy about 
everything, healthier than everybody else, Joe oe 
seemed exhilarating to me. 


F almost four years I had been automatically f 
making my way, every Friday and Saturday night, | 


to the house of a girl named Nora who lived near s - 
We had been “going around to- 


Powell Street. 
gether” from the time we had met in high school, 
and we had progressed, in the same automatic. — 


way, from doing our math together and reading = 


together A Farewell to Arms and Potnt-Counter Point 


to those explorations of each other’s bodies that _ 


sealed us in an unspoken engagement. Together 
we went to the movies on weekend nights and to — 
Coney Island on summer afternoons; together, 
after dates, we stood in the hallway of her apart- 
ment house, like hundreds of couples in the hall- 
ways of apartment houses all over the neighbor- | 
hood, mixing into this unsatisfactory and routine 
lovemaking the wistful anticipation: of a future that 
would be secure. We were not in love with each 
other, we had merely settled on each other, and 
after so many years of petting in the movies, in the 
streets, on the boardwalk, on the roof, in the hall- 
way, on the landing outside her door, we were as 
used to each other’s requirements as an old mar- 
ried couple. | 
We never had a place of our own; only the sum- 
mer of our graduation from college, when. both her 
parents had to go out to work, were we ever pri- 
vately together in a house. For those summer | 
mornings of love after breakfast, I would walk out 
to Nora’s house in East New York, past the long 
lines of unemployed men and women waiting out- 
side the relief station on Pitkin Avenue, my excite- 
ment and my guilt reverberating in the loud metal 
clanging of the emptied garbage cans being thrown 











back to the sidewalk from the trucks, until I could 
walk up the damp white stone steps of her apart- 
ment house, where the hallways smelled of summer 
sweat and the rancid coolness of backyards, and 
automatically tiptoe my way upstairs, though I 
was certain that both of Nora’s parents had al- 
ready gone off to work. There, in the hard- 
breathing summer morning, we at last had our 
privacy; there, in the furious silent possession of 
breast and thigh, was the slobbery and impatient 
lovemaking which sealed our compact and ex- 
plained our eternal Friday-night dates. There was 
our communication. We needed nothing else; 
neither of us would have expected anything else. 
Her parents disapproved of me; I was just another 
unemployed college boy, with parents even poorer 
_ than themselves. But every time Nora and I wetly 
engulfed each other, on the couch, I knew that we 
were tightening holds on each other for the future. 
Never before those hot and mildewed summer 
mornings were we able to make love at home, and 
in the sweetness of the sudden tearing, which felt 
like weights heavily taking their time to fall, I 
_ knew that I had experienced all this before and 
had dumbly waited to know it again. Our in- 


-_  timacy was so domestic that I often had the sensa- 
tion, when I watched her walking around the 
` kitchen in her white cotton slip, that I had some 


previous existence in a kitchen, surrounded by 
women of the same old-fashioned fullness, whose 
bodies budded like fruit, and that I had now come 
back to enjoy them. With Nora’s parents away, 
we could play that the house was ours; and morn- 
ing after morning, after making the usual rounds 
of Manhattan publishing houses, radio stations, 


and magazines, I would get off at Nora’s station, 


not my own, and with my heart beating so violent- 
ly i in my ears that it seemed to me everyone was 
watching, I would knock at Nora’s door, and the 
tumultuous summer morning riot would begin 
again. 





Vg were playing at marriage, but many of my 
friends were already, at twenty and twenty-one, 
getting married and moving in with the wife’s 
family, just as they were busily taking civil service 
examinations to become city clerks and public 


2 school teachers. All the old neighborhood poets 


had grown little mustaches, like Jewish doctors and 
dentists, and had got themselves married to girls 
- older than. themselves, with steady jobs in the 
-garment district or in the public school system, 
and had moved in with their wife’s parents. At 
twenty-one and twenty-two, with the usual break- 
neck speed of the second generation, they were 
snugly enclosed in matrimony. They, too, were 
all “radicals? as a matter of course; but in the 
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nineteen thirties history seemed to be on their 
side, and it did not matter that they were too 
radical to approve of the New Deal and too intelli- 
gent to believe in the Moscow Trials; they were 
trying to get out of Brownsville, and they had all 
been college graduates for two or three years. 
Fortunately for me, Nora’s parents could never 
take me seriously, and all through that period, 
when Nora was getting more and more anxious. 
for matrimony, my prospects were so slim that 
there seemed no way of getting married. My two 
weekly little book reviews offered no promise of- 
security whatever, and though I mechanically 
looked for jobs in publishing houses and on maga- 
zines, I knew that I would never take a job that 
kept me in an office all day. ‘Through a friendly 
secretary whose husband was a bartender at the 
Lambs Club, I met a retired British army colonel 
who wanted someone to ghost his memoirs. Day 
after day I sat with him in the bar of the Hotel 
Gotham listening to his stories, and after a few 
weeks I returned with a manuscript. He never 
seemed to feel that I had caught the “flavor,” the 
special don’t-you-know, and after writing hun- 
dreds of pages about his experiences in Kenya and 
India — all of which must have had a subtly 
disapproving quality, for I had strong. socialist - 
views on the iniquity of imperialism - —heran out — 
on me and left me with just. enough: money. to buy | 
a tennis racket. 
I got a small free-lance job with a Bicokivn 
radio station, dramatizing episodes from Pickwick 
Papers and the more nightmarish stories of Edgar 
Allan Poe, and for a while fancied myself a dram- 
atist, for it seemed to me, as it did to so many in 
those days sitting in the second balcony of the 
Belasco and watching Julie Garfield, J. Edward 
Bromberg, and Morris Carnovsky in Odets’ Awake 
and Sing, that it would at last be possible to write 
about the life I had always known. In Odets 
plays there was a self-enjoyment of Jewish speech, 
as well as the passion I had always known; there 
was a promise of an awakening in the words he | 


used, as well as in the familiar slogans that he 
I wanted to write with that blunt- = 


ended up with. 
ness, that violence; the writer would. speak to the 
times, and the times would answer. All through 
those years of the middle thirties, it seemed to me 
that everything would profoundly come together 
in a struggle for liberation — there would have to 
be some clarion call, some piercing sound at the 


end of it. In the same way that unrest and unem- 


ployment, the political struggles in the New-Deal, — 
seemed part of the single pattern of struggle in 
Europe against Franco, against Hitler and Mus- 
solini, so in my struggle to get out of the tenements 
on my own terms, I saw a symbol of this unmis- 
takable and tremendous march of history. 








= Like most of my friends, I distrusted Stalin and 
disbelieved. in the Moscow Trials, for we had all 
grown up with the legend of the Russian Revolu- 

tion, with admiration for Trotsky, respect for 
Marshal Tukhachevsky’ s battles against the Poles 

“in 1920, and admiration and sympathy for Bu- 

©- kharin’s intellectual achievements: the Russian 
charges. that such men had plotted with the Nazis 
seemed to us absurd and disgusting. But because 
Hitler and Franco had made the united front 
‘seem necessary, I could not withdraw all my sym- 
pathy for the Soviet Union. In the midst of the 

_ violent labor unrest in France, the great sit-down 

_ strikes in American factories, and the beginnings 
_ of the CIO, everything I lived seemed part of 
the tumultuous revolutionary energy of the nine- 
= teen thirties: sitting in the second balcony of the 
a = Belasco weeping over the truthfulness of Awake 
< = and Sing; going down Fifth Avenue on the top of an 


open bus with James T. Farrell; writing for the- 


New oe e old Russian Narodniki and 








ort review somehow fitted into my 
stiny and inclusiveness of history; so 
my parents’ poverty had a certain mystique for 
-me, and our cousin Sophie’s loneliness a definite 
heroism — we were often unhappy and always on 


each other’s necks, but I saw us all moving forward: 


on the dhe of events. 







P FE was s moving. fast. One ‘Hight, another night 
- of rain, like. theo one on which we had first come to- 







dicated that she a A me to marry lier 









the bitch Mildred i in 1 OF Human Bondage, and ne 
indefinable air of laughing at everyone had always 
© drawn me to her. She did not love me any more 
- than I loved her; there had never been any direct 
interest in each other, any real trust between us: 
ours had been a gluey neighborhood. “‘relation- 
ship,” not even a friendship. Yet after college she 
had. been able to find nothing better than a secre- 
_tarial course; as the others married their dentists 
and. doctors, her own. parents, who had always 

= been glad to get away to their separate jobs, sud- 
| denly. woke up to her situation. She was at home 
~»~ all day long. The misery of her days seemed to 
add up to me. She stood there against me, more 
ee abject. than I had ever seen her, passively letting 
ome ‘feel the warmth and fullness of her body in 





_ did not know what she wanted — except suddenly . 


T that I owed her — or our situa- 















THE BITTER 30'S 


promise of the marriage that she did not really E 
want; she had jeeringly known me too long: And 
standing there, I thought only that she had become 
domestic and almost middle-aged; we were like 
an old married couple. She did not want me; she | 


to be safe, to get away from the chaos that had 
suddenly gripped her heart as she turned from the — 
impudent schoolgirl into a ‘pallid and uncertain - 
Brooklyn homebody, The saa of her empty“ L 
days was too strong. = ce 

I knew that I did not want to marry ] Nota, but : 
a dg! later, when I neni that she had ‘married | ‘ 



















our oe wept-over and. defended al d pr 
old maid of a cousin, was. suddenly. ca 
evening by a man of her own age who 
told of her situation. After talking: to. er for pers 
haps two evenings, he persuaded her to pose as his _ 
wife and to go off with him to the Middle. West, 
where he would try to settle into a wholly few. > 
career, away from his old job and, as we quickly 
discovered, from an old wife: who would not SINE, coe 
him a divorce. : 

‘There was the Gnhelieyable: thé: rjdjeutous sit 
ation that soon turned into screaming traged 
That a seasoned middle-aged man, presumabh in 
his senses and swaggeringly a man. of the: worl 
even conventionally handsome in the heavy movie 
style of the twenties, tall, dark, with a. glisteningly 
erotic. black ritistache; should Beek out a miserably. 
lonely, melancholic old maid, already maddened `- 
with years of neglect, and after spending just 
enough time with her to size up her hopeless avail 
ability persuade her to pose as his wife as they — — 
wandered about the Middle West while he looked — 
for a business to buy or a job to get ~~ this was . 
grotesque enough, since the poor woman. had eee 
done nothing for years but wait anxiously for a =- 
man to knock at her door and to fetch her off. to 
distant places. So that when finally he came, the — 
long-awaited, looking so much like what in hers: 
wildest dreams she had always desired her lover tos — 
resemble, the lover taking her off under his pro- 
tective mantle, exactly as in the picture of uT ner: 
Storm” that hung over her bed, the very manner | 
of his coming, and of his taking her off, seemed like | 
a fantasy realized. 

A few months later my ener went out ina 
day coach to the state hospital in the Middle West _ 
where Sophie lay in a state oof intereuptable 








ried her, as perhaps Sophie i in de end no longs: 
expected him to — the wife he spoke of divorcing E 
was always in the background, it was all so im- ` 
possible, she was his fate! — but after months of © 




















































j naei about the West with Sophie, looking for 
the business he had talked about in our home with 
such confident shrewdness, he had. become dis- 


doned her. We had to guess the rest, for secrecy 
had been the essence of this affair. 
Finding herself alone now, in unknown country, 
truly alone for the first time, Sophie went out of her 
head. My mother’s name and address were on an 
~ envelope. in Sophie’s bag; this brought her out. 
‘Now Sophie was my mother’s charge indeed. 
Some ten days later my mother returned. Sophie 
had not recognized her. She never recognized 
anybody again. She was finally alone with what 
she had always felt to be waiting for her in the 
alien land, and now she was what my mother 
. most dreaded in life. But it took her twenty years 
-. more to die, so though Sophie was away, Sophie 
_was in fact still with us. Three times a year, year 


same stilted letter of inquiry to the superintendent 
of the state hospital at B —, to receive in due course 
. =the. unchanging reply that Mrs. Sophie F., num- 
ber 18178, was physically well, but in mental condi- 
tion unchanged. Signed, Dr. —, Superintendent. 


e O. Sunday in the summer of 1938 I was ata 
F ‘vacation camp in New York, preparing to go in to 
- Tunch, when I noticed a girl quietly waiting on the 
© porch. She wore blue shorts and an embroidered 
om i Russian. blouse, and the pert twin pigtails of her 
= “long black hair were humorous against a delicately 
< olive-còlored Russian face that looked Asian in the 
- contentration of its reserve. That summer day, 
x watching her face in the shadows of the screen door 
aş she stood waiting like a dancer at rest, I felt, 
as I was always to feel before the perfection and 
reserve of that face, that I was waiting to see it 
` become what it suggested to my imagination. Her 
face led me into abysses of nostalgia, into passion- 
i ate attachment to countries I had never seen and 
>. to. causes I did not know I believed in. I recog- 
nized all the favorite materials of my imagination. 
3 It did not.astonish me to learn that she had been 
named Natasha, after the heroine of War and Peace; 
that she was a research bacteriologist; that she 
_ lived with a Russian family in Washington Heights; 
Ta and that her room was full of Russian cigarette 
e boxes, textbooks of bacteriology, Russian shawls, 
-and pictures of Alexandra Kollantai, Madame 
and Isadora Duncan. I was falling in love 
with the embodiment of all my cultural pieties — 
with: intellectual Russia, with science, with pro- 
gressive womankind, but above all with that face, 
that dear Russian face, that commandingly austere 
and spiritual and: world-historical face that had 


consolate and had gone off by himself. He aban- | 


-after year, my sister or I would drearily write the 








already d so müch for mankind. From the 
moment I met Natasha I was enraptured with all 
the cultural goods that came in her train — with — 
the Russian face, the Russian name, the Russian 
blouse; the Russian woman, and the Russian devo- 
tion to causes. An inveterate believer in causes, 
in. magic countries of the mind, in that spiritual 
authority I acknowledged only in certain thinkers 
and writers and faces, I so ecstatically greeted. my 
picture of what a woman should be, of what a great 
love could be, that I did not trouble myself that 
her face remained as closed and shut in as it had 
been that first summer’s day. In her own immense 
loneliness, she submitted to my enthusiasm, my 
ideological pieties, my enraptured discovery that I 
could now connect with the great world; if she 
knew how ignorant I was of her own heart, she did 
not let on; probably she hoped for the best; I was 
in full flood and my ecstasy carried us both along. 

Two weeks later we were married. ‘That Mon- 
day morning at City Hall, we had two of my 


friends for our witnesses, and when Natasha stood” | 


up in her yellow blouse to get married, the only 
people surrounding her were those she. had met 
through me. Nor did it help that even waiting to 
be married by machine on a Monday morning co- 
incided with one friend’s weekly deadline on Time; 


we had to wait a long time to be called up, and as ie 
we fidgeted in the pews of the municipal chapel, - 


my friend kept striding out to make telephone calls — 
to her editor. 
sively. “Who gets married on a Monday morn- 
ing! She looked at us with wild impatience and 
scorn; it was not the last time that Iwas to feel piar 
I was disgracing Time. | org i 
Who ever did get married on a . Monday n morn- 
ing, in the pseudo-churchly gloom of the municipal 
chapel, amid the dust flying off the walls, accom- 
panied by a friend who could not wait to get off 
for fear of a deadline? We did. Despite the furtive- 
ness surrounding our wedding, it was a happy 
morning for Natasha and me, and when we moved 
into a little two-room apartment in Brooklyn. 
Heights, the clean paint smell of the new house and 


the sense of being at home with ourselves. against a E 


the vibrancy of all those-streets leading down to 
Brooklyn Bridge and the harbor suddenly gave our 
lives serenity, a tremulous unfolding. of, ewe 
for happiness. : 
Natasha worked at a Hosni laboratory most 
of the day and then went to Bellevue for classes 


toward her doctorate; I would spend most of the 
day in the great sunny reading room of the Newco i. 


York Public Library, reading toward the first 
chapters of a book I had begun, at the instigation | 
of Carl Van Doren, on American writing. On 
Mondays I taught one class at the New School on 
Twelfth Street and would then rush over to the 


“Wedding!” she quoted him deri- ~ “ce 


< on Lexington Avenue to teach another. 






Twenty-third Street branch of the City College 
It would 
have been simpler and kinder for the chairman of 
my department at City College to give me another 
evening, but out of spite, because of my frequent 
appearance in magazines, he had fixed on the 
same evening that I taught at the New School. 
This meant that I would have to rush over to 
‘Twenty-third Street, usually breathless, missing 
the appointed time when elevators took people up 
to classes, and that I would have to run up five or 
six flights of stairs to meet the class that had been 
waiting for me. Natasha and I worked all the time. 
In the hot summer nights at City College I would 
“teach” The Ancient Mariner or Adonais for two 
and. a half hours at a clip with the shirt wet on 
my back to students who had been working all day 
long and now looked stupefied with the heat under 


the glaring lights hung from the ceiling. When I 


was not writing reviews, marking papers, and 
reading for my book, I would go over to Bellevue 


to keep Natasha company while she worked in her 


lab on influenza strains. In her white laboratory 
at, her glasses, the dark neatly gathered bun 
of black: black hair bent over her microscope, 


ae she made such a tenderly appealing figure that I 


would rush across the laboratory to hug her while 
the white mice raced around their cages. 
It was a happy time. I was in a constant state 


ae of arousement because of my book; and reading 
ovel by Howells and James, I had become so 


sensitive to the look and style of the time that after a 
a morning at the shining yellow tables in the read- ` 
ing rooms of the library that smelled of lemony 


polish and library bindings, and in which the- 
crinkle of the tissue over the frontispieces in for — 
gotten novels of the period made me hear the rustle ~ 
of the floor-length dresses pictured in the illustra- 
tions themselves, I would walk down the grand. 


staircase on my way out to the Automat across = 


Fifth Avenue with the feeling that I was still in 
the period I had been excitedly absorbing all day. 


I had fallen in love with the eighties and nineties, 


with 


the dark seedtime of modern. writers | and 


modern art. Just as.I found the traces of forgotten 7 


time in the wooden paneling, the high ceilings, 
and the portraits of the bearded old New York 
worthies in the halls of the great library itself, so 
getting off the subway at Borough Hall to walk 


home, I would feel in the dusky downtown Brook- a 


jammed with traffic for. Brooklyn 
with old brownstones, 


lyn streets, 
Bridge and lined 


churches, old antiquary ‘societies, old insurance Z: 
offices and courthouses and street clocks, thatI had ` 


providentially made my way to my favorite corner =- 


of the past. 


The downtown Brooklyn streets were. 


a dark grid of El lines, ancient office buildings fe : 
for the heroes of Oliver Optic, courthouses built- a 


to the t 
baying from the freighters tied up at the foot of 


taste of Boss Tweed; there was a constant- 


Columbia Heights; and on Sundays, when Natasha Pie 
and I walked down Remsen Street to the lookout 
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over hë ee past aie old Ties bridge that 
arched across Montague Street, past a solid line of 
- brownstones with golden oak doors and glass doors 
- on which fruits of a cornucopia had been carved as 
if in fine needlepoint, our intensely scholarly and 
_. decorous life found its natural home in the Sunday 
peace of old Brooklyn city. Sunday afternoons we 
_.. attended chamber-music concerts in Town Hall, 
where newly arrived Viennese Jews played Schu- 
‘bert and Beethoven and Brahms to breathlessly 
-respectful audiences, and on Sunday nights, after 
- Natasha and I had made up our sofa bed in our 
one room, we listened to Dvořák and Rachman- 
inoff and Tchaikovsky and Sibelius on WQXR. 
© Across the street, on the Presbyterian church, 
one bright electric cross lit up the street. I read 
~ dozens of old American novels and was moved 
every time I passed the old house on Columbia 
< Heights where first Washington Roebling had 
+ lived, directing the construction of Brooklyn Bridge 
from a wheelchair, and then Hart Crane. I lived 
© with the novels of Rebecca Harding Davis and 

Sarah Orne Jewett and William Dean Howells 
-and Henry James and Hjalmar Boyesen and Henry 
< Blake. Fuller, while Natasha spent. fourteen and 
fifteen hours a day over her laboratory work and 

her studies. ‘And I was.so happy, so grateful for 
Brooklyn Heights and Brooklyn Bridge and the 
= novels of William Dean Howells and the “Hunt” 
` quartet of Mozart and the Violin Concerto of 
_. Beethoven.that on my way home from the library, 
_passing under our own windows, I would look up 
to where I could see Natasha preparing our eve- 
“ning: meal. I would stand in the street just to look 
=P at her and admire her. 


A SEEMED to me that I was living in the turn of 

th ntury I was beginning to write about, when 
th dark revolutionary time of the eighties, with 
“the struggle for realism” and the Knights of La- 
bor, was flowering in the avant-garde of Green- 
-wich Village. When I read Randolph Bourne and 
the young Van Wyck Brooks who had. written 
America’ s Coming of Age, I could not feel that 1938 
was so far from 1912. Like so many writers who 
‘came of age in the thirties, I took for granted the 
continuing: spirit of the twenties that I “knew from 
Prejudices and The Sun Also Rises and Winesburg, 
Ohio. I was sure that we of the revolutionary 
thirties would retain what was vital in the great 
“books: of the twenties and direct it toward a more 
“hopeful outlook, a more. fraternal society. We 
` would improve on the nihilism of Hemingway, the 
callousness of Mencken, the frivolity of Sinclair 
Lewis. Like so many literary radicals: who were 
= becoming interested in American literature, I 























thought I could see across he Wasteland i the N 
twenties to those who had been our. ‘real literary ae 
brethren in the utopians and socialist Bohemians of 
1912. I felt connected to the socialist Van. Wyck 


Brooks, the libertarian and revolutionary pacifist i . g 
Randolph Bourne, the Edmund Wilson who ie. 


Axel’s Castle had described Proust as. living in the 
Heartbreak House of capitalist culture; my mind 


was full of Taine and Brandes and Sainte-Beuve __ oo 
and Francesco De Sanctis and Renan, with. their oe 
comprehensive sense of literature and their organic AS 


sense of a history that seemed to unite man to his 


proper destiny. W orking on my book, I felt radi- k 
calism as a spiritual passion; I was helping to di- | 


rect a new impulse into the future. We: were in 7 
revolution, prodigiously on the move again, as in 
that glorious season before World War I, whose 
greatest spirits everywhere had been literary radi- 
cals, the avant-garde in every department of life. 
The young Van Wyck Brooks. had- affirmed that 


literary criticism “is always impelled sooner or | 
E . because the — o 
future of our literature and art depends upon the 


later to become social criticism . 


wholesale reconstruction of a social life all the ele- 
ments of which are as if united in a sort of con- 
spiracy against the growth and freedom of the 
spirit.” 


of cultural truth. | 

The Spanish Civil War was now in its fas des- 
perate year. Although I had been revolted and i 
disgusted by the Moscow Trials, it. seemed to me., 
in the face of Hitler’s widening tr iumphs : so essen- — 
tial that the Spanish Loyalists should survive and- 
triumph that I did not want to hear about what 
the Stalinists were doing in Spain. I wanted only 
to see fascism destroyed, to see the stone roll away 


_ from the tomb that Germany had become for ev- 
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erything that I loved and everything that I was. 


I could not believe that fascism was anything | buta ne 








temporary aberration; eee a a r chances 








the historical destiny so aes 


DY, liberals | 
and socialists i in the. nineteent t Nhe | 


years of writing for a ee Nee Republic, 1 


liked him as little as ever and resented his prot etn vo a 





which I despived, I shared his feeling that a ia 


was the main enemy, and I feared any division on 
the left that might limit maximum resistance to 
Franco and Hitler. 


There was the voice I recognized, the voca- 
tion loved; I wanted to see a radical slashing i ine 
surgency of spirit take over in everything, i in which = 
life would be purified and beautiful and everyone > 
would live as Natasha and I lived i in the radiance 
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E ‘Ase an piine in 1 literature, the Communists 
-seemed to me idiotic; even Party members made a 
= point of laughing at the obtuseness of the profes- 
sional Communist critics who worried whether 
-> Proust should be read after the revolution and why 
© there seemed to be no honest proletarians in the 
. novels of André Malraux. My teaching in the 
<=> evening session at City College became wearisome 
< -as the faithful in my classes resisted every example 
_ of free thought, of literary originality. In giving a 
= -course on modern fiction, I found to my disgust 
that half the class refused to read anything by 

- H. G, Wells — he was a “bourgeois liberal.” The 
arrogant stupidity of Communist i instructors at this 

_ time passed beyond anything I had ever known 
- before. The college führer of the party was an 
nstructor with a bad stammer, large spec- 
d-a little beard; his middle name was 
SES, and choking out aon word in a pronunci- 
nto o on the. Lipa of die. a Tales to 



















Bie quive stare up at you while 
fad out the Aae law. And 








- Went o a my TN aed New York 
office, somewhere along the waterfront, to enter a 

room crowded with men and women lying face 
i down on: the a sees that they were on 









ie OL tend E the a. I had to make my way 
ver podies stacked as if after battle; and as I sat 
in the supervisor’s office, he calmly discussed the 
| job while shouts and screams came from the long 











ae between d over he hodic, a 
ed. up at me and said quietly: “We've 
al ra: this. Tell Malcolm. z 









ir WAS lie summer of 1939 now. After Hitler’s 
© seizure of Czechoslovakia, it still seemed to me in- 
E -> conceivable that Russia would not come out 
ist Hitler, and in July, when English and 
military missions were still in Moscow, I 
for granted that some solution would be 
since, of course the Soviet Union wanted 
Où the morning of August 22, I was 
rking happily away at my book and had in- 
: terrupted. myself at noon for a cup of coffee and 
. the news broadcast when it was announced that 
oe Ribbentrop was flying to Moscow to sign a non- 
aggression pact with Stalin, and that the swastika 
oo was- already flying over the Moscow airport. 
“No! I shouted at the radio. 
announcer calmly went on giving the details. 












“It’s not true!’ 


. the all-wise and far-seeing Stalin, had. made to the k 
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Hitler needed another week to. prepare “ther? ate | 
tack on Poland, but that morning, the war had 
already begun. Stalin had opened the door to war, 
Stalin had lit the fuse waiting in Hitler’s hands. In- 
everything that the confused American Commu- | 
nists tried to say about the pact, not one of the 
faithful seemed to understand that whatever. the 
hesitations of England and France; wha 
Russia’s own fear of attack, it was wrong to m 
common cause with Hitler, wrong to. expose th 
world to war. Every attempt by the creatures 
of the Communist. Party to defend the. pact was- 
based on “realism, ™ on diplomatic “cleverness yo e 
none of these spokesmen for socialism seemed to 
feel anything for the misery of anay eop : 
Poland and Russia. as wel. T 


ponents of mass ae ie conspiratoria | 
talking” about historical. Justice now: ook a 





stupefied wah admiration.. "Vet rao same aoe : 
able evening college teachers, these pale $25-a- 
week accountants, these hysterical claustrophobes 
of the subway and the tenements, who had lived. 
from day to day in the Depression dreaming of ; 
the new life that ‘would come to. Ruma n beini 


eae assumed. thei moet: super riority t 7 
lords of this earth, now had no tears to AAR 
Warsaw, no tears for the German: Communis 
Russia who were being delivered by the C 
over the Brest-Litovsk. bridge straight | into i 
hands of the Gestapo. There was not a bre th 
not a hint of sympathy for the thousands of 
man beings who within a week were. dead becau e 
of Stalin’s cleverness. It was cleverness they ad- 
mired — these apostles of brotherhood, thes 
spokesmen for the poor, this advance. guard of hu- ~ 
manity — it was “realism” that now sent them into 
ecstasies of adoration; it was war that they loved. 

All my life T had lived among people who had- 
seemed to me beautiful because they were the dus | 
of the earth; I had taken literally the claim: that fe 
they identified their own ‘suffering with the libera- 
tion of humanity. I now saw that many of these | 
people had no moral. imagination whatever. They- 
were as cold as their leader, as self-concerned, n 
heartless, as mediocre; but being Communists, 
they existed by an intellectual pretension from ead 
which their aap could never deliver them. 
Day after day I followed the Daily Worker with. — 
savage joy at its confusion as those who had been © i 
so eloquent about the Okies, the unemployed, the. 
victims of fascism, now tried to explain the secret | 
contribution that the noble Stalin, the great Stalin, Sons 





cause of world peace. 
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ie eminent American poel, Robert Frost, who has four aa rae M the " Pulitzer: Prize aed 
i | for poetry, celebrated his eighty-eighth birthday in March with the publication of a a collection wa moo 
o new poems, thus marking an event of great literary importance. For an. evaluati in of emk 

“CLEA ARING, Mr. Frost's first collection in fifleen years, we turn to Peren Davis ó Ny a member of a 


: the staff of the Atlantic Monthly Press since 1956. 








ROB ERT FR ST 1 


Hi is Own Trad ition o 





Y PET ER D DAVISON E 





Rorre Frost 1 more than spans in his lifetime career which has n after ie death of 5 
othe distance between nineteenth- and twentieth- Dylan Thomas should. be the lifework of a man 
century: ‘poetry, and yet he is more a poet of his. who was attending Dartmouth in the: year that — 
age thar many “younger poets writing today. Tennyson and Whitman died, Yet these are acties a 
-O Though he was born in 1874, his verse was not dents of the calendar. It is no aci hat Fr 
. ` published in book form until 1915, and since then continues-to embody in his verse as sub 
© he has kept even with his times, if not frequently as that of anyone else writing. The times. : 
ahead of them. Frost, in a queer way, is a tradi- way of catching up with themselves. ‘Frost's recent _ í 
* tion “uBto Pane While his ideas owe mu to o poems are often topical, but you. would not be 

| making a bad bet if you gambled o on | the timeless- 
ness of at least a few. | a, 

Things will have to settle Eee for a E of 
course, before the question. of Robert F rost’s place 
in the history of our poetry can. become certain, _ 
partly because his long career has made him the 
in the seven | contemporary of so many and such disparate poets, 
oo hile. other poets, moreover, have found speci- and partly because he is.so much his own man. He 
fic guidance and refreshment in re-establishing con- _ differs, too, from his contemporaries of this genera- _ 
“tact with the. poetry of the past, Frost.has not tion not only because he stands above them but... 
€ hang ed or. r looked. back, but, in his own |. words, also Because he stands, in. a wee pabead of then 










































“Only more. Sure. of alr l Toa was true.” He 
surely the most independent of our poets and 
-stands apart from obvious poetic tradition. Yet 

who would venture to say that he is untraditional? 
His work is rooted neither in poetic convention nor 
í ‘colloquial speech, ‘but.in the movement of our 
in in the shoe of € our talk, in the innate 


thirty-eight. n new poems, awo 
No other poems being. wr 
them in tone or ie aaa dnd te 


Hawk > and, “meré: aoa than his “yo 
t | : contemporaries, Frost has- here atter 
“tee cannot vhelp b bit be “odd to think of Frost asa — most poets would: shy. from — t 
| contemporary — not only in years but in preoccu-- make lyrical the aspiration at the heart of science. — 
= pations — of Grover Cleveland as well ‘as of John -In some five hundred lines he ref ects, in “shifting 
_ F. Kennedy; and it seems strange that a poetic contexts, on the ‘impulse that, occasioned man’s 
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z ; il vault from the earth in the Wrights’ biplane 
ee oR the sands of Kitty Hawk, 
ie Ss Offon the unbounded 


Beaches where the whole 
Of the Atlantic pounded. 








Coe and summons, in prophetic terms, the history and 
~ force of man’s inspired wrestle with nature over the 
‘ centuries: past and in: the years ahead: 


We are not the kind 

"To stay too confined: . 
Don’t discount our powers: 
nN e made. apas 










Rationally ours 








pst. E poem, and, in my opin- 
me of the major poems in Frost’s work. The 
“poem is a little forbidding in a way peculiar to 
| Frost s habit of rete about things = it sounds 











| own. i statements. Though 

awk’? is perhaps the highest flying “‘sky- 
- lark” he has ever written, he conceals his intention 
within an apparently rigid, rhymed structure of 


Pa three-beat trochaic lines —a ne so difficult to 





- A But ¢ God’ sown. descent 
wee fee flesh was meant 










ohm a andi meter as ene as in ı the detem nation 
? e the conflict between form and saonanee 







re a t ar v verse springs from the strain of rhythm 
-Upon a metre, strict or loose iambic. 
- From that strain comes the expression strains of music 





oo co throughout this collection ‘the serious play 
wita metrics is e of. the poer s$ game. Some 
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ROBERT FROST: HIS OWN TRADITION 


ai are spare and bald, others flow 


stamp on it forever: 


MIST: I don’t believe the sleepers i in this house 
Know where © the are E 


SMOKE: 





contain a ‘great deat: more: stia A eye, lil 
this rueful remark about the iron Mal goes i into z 
tools and into weapons: o 


Nature within her i inmost t self divides. S| ee 
To trouble men with having to take sides. Boe ce hs 


Robert Frost: has taken the privilege « of age. in 
this volume; he has. turned his back, for t the most 












ture in favor of nature. in he de the ge, alle 
political and philosophical apechlaron. 
the finest pem iş an t engagin 2 blank 








they are, the A heats: father hoe pare 
truly ee personality of this ‘poet, putting- 
a good face on the rocky reality of the world, call ` 
ing from himself the strength to.summon a smile” = 
at our confusion, to. cope with. the: terrible mö- = 
ments of inner darkness, to temper. our ‘ineluctable ee 
stubbornness, to celebrate the rewards that nature 
offers us.for being ourselves: At the age of eighty: eS 
eight such a confrontation of realit 

no less courage than it would in a Younger man; 
and if Frosts work as a whole reveals. that it is 
easier for him to confront some orders of reality — 
than others, yet his most recent collection shows .. 
him still courageous in the face of the same losing 
odds as ever. “Forgive, O Lord,” he asks, appar- 
ently blithely, À 


Forgive, O Lord, my little jokes: on Thee | 
And Pil rene ies great big one on me. 

































2 reaches the banks of the Alsi one week after the 
victory of the First Marne. His closing words are, 
“Tam deeply thankful that none who gazed across 
- the river had the faintest. glimmering of what 
awaited them. “There was nothing to show that the 
“most dramatic period of the war was over.’ 
~ This is understatement. Spears had sweated at 
i ringside. during. the most agonizing, suspense- 
© filled month in history.. August, 1914, was exactly 
- that to. every. person old enough to understand the 
_ headlines: Other wars have come and gone, but 
_ the. torment and: high excitement of the time have 
not been matched since. 
In the forty-eight years since Spears completed 
1 , historians innumerable have sought 
ate 'he mystery and recapture the drama 
“of the First Marne. As a British lieutenant doing 
-Jaison with General Lanrezac’s Fifth French 
- Army, and being a writer born, Spears was ideally 
‘seated to do the “little picture.’ 
-rezaci who directly opposed General von Kluck’s 
-First German. ‘Army, the sledgehammer of. the 
| Schlieffen Plan, and it was, Spears in person who 
shuttled between Lanrezac and that irascible ir- 
a resolute, Field. Marshal Sir John French, com- 
-mander of the BEF. 
E Though there are po books on the First 
- Marne battle, and the events and decisions of 
- August, to dam that river, nothing in literature 
-approached what Spears did at close range until 














have here a prodigy. This modest woman, in an 
epilogue wherein. she discusses her sources (it is 
the: most eloquent portion of the book and will be 





o PR ee in Korea. 
: ‘Barbara W: Tuchman’s widely heralded book, THE GUNS OF AUGUST, published ty Macmi lan. a4 


arbitrary judgment and cannot esc: ae eae 
emotions. The fact remains that Mrs. Tuchman’ a e 
lights burn exceedingly bright. Leave to the his- 


For it was. Lan- 


Barbara W. Tuchman, New York novelist turned. 
historian, sat down to write the big picture. We. 





‘rom his experience he is. seal ali fied to ] praise oo 





‘THE SUMMER OF 1914 


BY S. L A. | |. MAR ARSH ALL g 





overlooked by most ee denies hae shë i 
written good history. Her point is. that the materi- 
als are all subjective, that every witness has an ax 
to grind, that the historian is bound to be influ- 
enced by one line of pleading or another. Agreed. — 
So long as people are human and tri 
out of archives, the seeker thereo 










torians the argument about whether she has writ- 
ten good. history. In The Guns of August she has 
written a book which makes the reader tingle, and 
it is so thoroughly in the mood of that August that 
oldsters will know. the. nightmare all over again. 
The Marne is celebrated for its: idols and bums, 
their champions and, accusers. <The genius of 
Marshal Gallieni won-it; no, it was the phlegm 
and steadiness of Marshal Joffre. and the fire of 
General Foch. The. ill-timed_ inward wheel of | 
Kluck lost it; no, it was the wavering of Marshal 


von Moltke, his hedging of the Schlieffen Plan, his . E 
dispatch of two German corps- from the ` 






force tothe aai front: So: have. gone t 


itself decisive’ Allied success was ‘woven “almost 


accidentally of the influence here and ‘there of 
s inspirations, E r 
War Minister > 3 interventions, Lanrenac’ 8 


Joffre’s impeccable calm, Gallieni’s 





one kind ‘word: SF the: sour. er field z $I 
: Whether Joffre was an opaque bumbler or Mr. 
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| h is distilled ae 








Iron Man who saw much but felt nothing is a time- 


worn argument. Tuchman takes neither side of it. 
Thoroughly exposing Old Papa in his strength and 


weakness, it is enough for her that he had what 

_ France needed at the time. That is as Solomonlike 

-< as her judgment that the Marne had the inevitabil- 
-ity of Greek tragedy. 


Once Tuchman determined to write of guns in 
August, she became steeped in. military thoughts 
at dazzling speed. But some values escape her be- 


- cause of the limitations of prior service, and they 


are here mentioned apologetically, the general 
merit of her work being beyond fault. 

The book has no exposition of the military- 
terrain features of western Europe, and without 


such the movements of armies stay unclarified. 
- While operations are controlled by a variety of 
< factors, their ultimate basis is the physical features 
of the region involved. As D. W. Johnson wrote 
years ago, “With a little change in topography, 
Germany would not have been tempted to commit 











tl blackest crimes in history.” 

ré is too much of Alfred von Schlieffen, who 
the onl mortal to win a niche in history by writ- 
ing a plan that failed. Yet no battle plan is ever 


oe expected to work in entirety, owing to war’s fric- 
- tion. Unfortunately, the German failure is ever 


discussed in terms of digression from the plan, 


though there can be no proof that the plan was 
_ omnipotent. 
research to proliferate deviations from plan; com- 
oe _ bat historians are so instructed. What happened, 


‘The battle is the thing. It is wasted 


eA oe not what might have been, is the question. 


7 artillery ‘buildup. - 


‘The reason for the deadlock after the Marne 
was that all general staffs misunderstood the weap- 


ons balance of their day. Railway systems made 









ssible to field armies numbering in millions. 
gun invented by Maxim made it impossible 
superior numbers alone to ensure success. The 
ur ‘power of that weapon was the shocker 
Battle of the Frontier; it produced the en- 
emate and superinduced the massive 





Last, troops backpedaling from a fight retain 
more energy than troops prodded to attack, mean- 
ing that pursuit is always more wearing than re- 
treat, though the latter sounds more grim. Few 
generals understand this, so why shouldn’t Tuch- 
man miss it? The rebound at the Marne is ex- 


‘plained as the product of superior French élan 
-(Moltke’s alibi), whereas the epitome of German 


failure was that a ruthless command had utterly 
exhausted its soldiery. The Marne, like Stalingrad 
and Alamein, is a monument to the supreme folly 


of overextension.. 


Tuchman draws more heavily from personal war 


a a joinals and self-pleading VIP memoirs, published 
long after the event, than from official archives and 
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THE SUMMER OF 191 


press dispatches of the hour. Since memoirs are. 
notoriously unreliable sources, wherein lie the — 
original power and enchantment of this work? 

Tuchman’s gifts are the beauty and vigor of her © 
expression, a sixth sense for distinguishing between 
essential truth and its cloak of falsehood, and a _ 
forthrightness in delivering her own convictions | 
while not seeming to do so. The book moves at a — 
phenomenal pace, and there is enough of the front- 
line soldier’s ordeal for balance, much of it drawn 
from the fighters’ personal diaries or letters home. 
As a maker of trenchant military phrases, she. wil 
be quoted in the war colleges for years to come 

“Von Kluck’s cavalry reconnaissance, with- that 
marvelous human capacity to see what | you € 
to see, even if it is not there, |o 05 

“He [Joffre] conceived the whole dut of 1 
als was to be ona in action and dogsi in P = 
doxy; the economie idtpossibility of a Jong war was s 
everybody’s orthodoxy.” _ | s 

There are some technical and aa 4 
flaws in the writing. The 105-millimeter howitzer 
is not heavy artillery; barbed wire- and earth 
trenches came later in the war; barrage fire is not. 
identical with bombardment and had its genesis 
in the period of the flankless front, and so on. 
The work does not cover all the guns of August. s 
What happened out of Serbia and the first shock | 
collision between the armies of the Czar and Franz 
Josef are ignored. Tuchman’s ‘theme is how the 
Germans challenged in the west and why they 
failed. But the treatment is elastic enough to in- 
clude the related battle of Tannenberg, which, un- —- 
like that of the Marne, is described with exquisite - 
detail. No action in the west, except the attack ono 
Liége, gets such rapt attention. pe 

Finally, Tuchman is a powerful E a2 
lighting an ancient torch. Her Kaiser, half buf- 
foon, half demon, wears horns. Her King Alber 
is a white knight in shining armor, The German ES 
rape of Belgium was inexcusably evil, and the — 
march of the Hun into that land and F rance was 
made more hideous by bestial, wanton atrocities. — 
Kluck was a monster, the Crown Prince a silly | 
swashbuckler, Ludendorff a villain. The Ger- . 
mans behaved’ like savages; they coldly planned ` 
their excesses to terrorize innocent people. “As: 
soon as someone raised the cry of ‘franc-tireurs!” 
they engaged in a frenzy of neue’: shooting and _ 
burning.” 

That was how we heard it in 1914 and while 
the war lasted. The passion of this book is the 
passion of those hours. Itis not moderated by the 
1930 vaporings of Arthur Ponsonby or the sophis- 
tries of Alfred von Wegerer. What we read is as 
we then hoped, feared, and thought. Reviving 
painful memories, it will not silence controversy. 





THE WORST COMMERCIAL 


BY CHARLES W. MORTON 


To pick the most unattractive of 
all TV commercials is necessarily 
to make certain arbitrary judgments. 
It’s a hard choice in any case. The 
squeamish will wince at the woman 
who proclaims her need of ‘“‘pro- 
tecting the lining of my stomach,” 
with details of the problem and its 
relief. Those who would cling to a 
tiny remnant of ordinary manners 
are no doubt troubled by the cook- 
ing-oil colloquy between a guest and 
his hostess at a pretentious dinner 
party (a regular tablecloth, candle- 
sticks, and all that): 

Guest, declining, of all things, 
a second chicken croquette: ‘“‘No, 
thanks, I find that fried food is hard 
on my dye-ges-tion.”’ 

Hostess, tendering platter aggres- 
sively: “You needn’t worry about 
my croquettes. Icookthemin... .” 
(Follows a stentorian discourse by 
the hostess on the cooking oil she 
uses. ) 

The ungrammatical commercials 
are too numerous for comment. So 
are the deliverymen or repairmen 
who favor the housewife with timely 


advice on various gadgets and kitchen 
materials. They sound — and look 
— like the hoodlum enforcers for a 
slot-machine syndicate, and some- 
thing of the Lady Chatterley in the 
housewife makes her attend them 


rapturously. ‘The concept of the 
advertisers and their agencies on this 
kind of situation is that the repair- 
man is always a gravel-voiced illit- 
erate and that the housewife nat- 
urally pays more heed to him than 
to the poky old imbecile who hap- 
pens to be her husband. 

A winner among the bad-diction 
commercials would be a baffler to 
choose. Who'dja, how’dja, why dja, 
when’ dja, whudja — these are all in 
the lingua franca of the TV commer- 
cial and, as often as not, of the shows 
that it punctuates. The announcers 
and the fake scientists and doctors — 
the latter now in mufti instead of 
white, but full as ever of weird diag- 
nostic lore and utterances — speak 
in the fulsome tones of the elocution 
school. The others — men, women, 
and children — are shrill and nasal, 
the women usually bossy and petu- 
lant into the bargain. The sounds 
they make are apparently normal 
and acceptable to each other; all are 
obviously without the least taste or 
culture, even as you and I. Such is 
the advertising agency’s view of the 





TV audience and the typical Ameri- 
can household. 

From Boston’s Channel Seven, on 
December 7, the twentieth anniver- 
sary of Pearl Harbor, comes a nug- 
get that exemplifies the pitiful role 
of the newscaster-commentator who 
is obliged to interrupt himself with 
a pitch for the commercial, or, for 
that matter, with the commercial 
itself. In one breath he is dealing 
with the affairs of state, in the next 
a cure-all for stopped-up drains. 
So it was, then, marking the Day of 
Infamy, that Channel Seven’s luck- 
less newsman was made to say, 
“Channel Seven will remember Pearl 
Harbor — after this word from 
Downyflake.” There is perhaps 
nothing in this calling for forfeiture 
of a license, but it does seem to sug- 
gest a station whose writers, editors, 
and managers are a sad lot of ninnies. 
But what could one say of the Bal- 
lantine Ale executives and the agency 
that produced for them a film show- 
ing the genial host dazzling his 
friends by serving The Product with 
an impressive-looking roast of beef? 
The host is sharpening his carving 
knife on a carborundum stone, and 
after a final whack he lays down the 
stone, picks up a fork, and sets about 
slicing the roast, without the least 
thought of first wiping off the blade. 







; 3 t ie pence ney 
= out it readily enough as one looks back 
~ atthe TV season — a series of films 
‘sponsored by Colgate-Palmolive in 

` behalf of a laundry detergent. These 
-are the noisiest and most disagree- 
s able” commercials of them all: a 
family of four who, with friends and 

- relatives, are victims of a large, loud- 





nan 7 well. oma if hes were 


barking, destructive, stupid dog. 
The dog is forever jumping up on 
people and leaving muddy foot- 
prints all over the house; it knocks 
down the aged grandmother, at 
which the children — who inherit 
the rudeness of their parents — laugh 
in delight. It’s the only laughter to 
be found in the series, all the action 
in this nerve-twanging household 
being shouts and screams and bark- 
ing. 

Each episode ends with the house- 


iplomatic Correspondence 





BY RUTH KRONMAN 





My fault lay in disobeying George 
EW ashington’ s advice. And as a re- 
It, my two young Americans find 
in entangling alliances 
- from which there seems to be no 
< retreat. 
. They are innocent victims of a 
- myth accepted by well-meaning peo- 
ple whose solution to international 
. problems is Understanding. Under- 
standing what? Oh, having ex- 
change students, person-to-person 
‘contacts, people getting to know one 
another as human beings. I ac- 
_ cepted the myth, and, innocent my- 
self, encouraged my children to in- 













big pi oblem i is Nigeria. Some 
years ago, when our daughter was in 
high school, she found a notice in a 
student periodical, calling hopefully 
_for an American correspondent: 
young man, aged eighteen, exchange 
information, Lagos, Nigeria. All M. 
-needed was some encouragement 
from me, and off went the first let- 
“tert. I am an American girl, sixteen 
years-old, in my third year at high 
school, and. I am much interested in 
` your country. The first of the little 
blue thin airmail letters arrived in 
haste: I am a Nigerian boy, eighteen 
years old. .. . In quaint English, 
a host of details followed — height, 
„weight, complexion, color of eyes, 
-members of family. Send me a pic- 
ture? It might have been a request 
for a driver’s license. M. was dis- 
appointed, but I explained that in- 
ternational understanding takes time; 
cone- must. become personally ac- 


Ruts Kronman is a suburban wife, mother, leacher, 
and researcher. She lives in Tuckahoe, New York. 


quainted first. She had the faith of 
the young, so she included a pic- 
ture in her letter and a lot of leading 
questions — conditions, educational 
opportunities, interests, and so forth. 


The answer was prompt: I do not 


have fine picture to send. But I will 
tell you of myself. And he told. He 
went on: I like very much the Ameri- 
can T-shirt, white. 

So off went M. with her baby- 
sitting dollars and bought three T- 
shirts, at a bargain. There are no 
bargains in the U.S. post office. Air- 
mail would have cost about seven 
dollars, so the shirts left by slow boat 
to Africa for a little less than three 
dollars. But eventually they ar- 
rived, because a thank-you letter 
came in which M. Raba said he 
liked the shirts very much, he had a 
birthday in two months, and he also 
liked sport shirts, size medium. 

M. never answered that one, and 
she considered the episode finished. 

In the meantime, the local French 
teacher became interested in inter- 
national amity, and our son, L., 
came home with the name and ad- 
dress of a French girl. L. has a total 
aversion to correspondence, but this 
was an assignment. Dutifully he 
wrote. She wrote. He did not write. 
She wrote. She sent a picture, of a 
pretty girl on the luscious side, and 
he was forced to acknowledge it. 
She answered, correcting his French. 
He did not write. She sent a book of 
pictures of Paris, and a birthday 
card for the name day she chose for 
him. After considerable nagging and 


wife eode 


































tising boast of he year: law T 
Product “‘fights dirt backwash.” Th 
husband, naturally enough, does no 
know what this means, so the. wi 
gives him a tongue-lashing explar 
tion. Ordinary detergents, says sl 
wash the dirt out, and the dirt gi 
right back in. But The Produc 
“fights”? this tendency. It mus 
have been a drab day in the off 
of Norman, Craig & Kummel wh 
they thought that one up. 


adeeb delay, he sent a: 
note saying he was a pc 
spondent and was going 
the summer. The respons 
record in French and her's ef 
address. In the fall she sent anot i 
record, and a fear of creating 
international scandal made him ser 
her two records, which prompted 
return letter, at once. She inclu 
a new photograph, bigger. She hz 
lost weight. Even this fact did not 
help overcome L.’s epistolary. Re 
luctance. I doubt that he would 
have written to Brigitte B. But 
intervened: Have you written 4 
Hélène? Don’t press me, he sai 

Our relations with France worry 
me. Algeria, the new franc, the 
thing with Yves Montand and Mari- 
lyn Monroe — and now add. L. 
Héléne sent him a Christmas car 
sent us, his parents, one also. The 
she sent him a letter opener with a 
little Eiffel Tower on it. You must, 
I said. Lay off, Ma. He is dete 
mined to maintain a policy of strict 
isolation. Her next letter asked, , Ar 
you angry? 

What can I do! We remain with : 
the shattered illusion that French. 
girls are not so aggressive as Ameri- — 
can ones. And we remain with a- 
very touchy situation. We plan a` 
trip to France this summer, and ` 
what will I do if I meet Héléne? 

















Alican alan department either. 
< After months of blessed silence, M. 
again received one of those skinny 
blue folded airmail letters. I am 
young Nigerian boy. I have been 
‘given your name by my friend M. 
‘Raba. How are you and your dear 
family? (They all seem to be con- 
‘cerned for the family — French, 
Africans. .) I am eighteen years 
‘old, and I like very much the Ameri- 
‘can T-shirts and would like to ex- 
‘change for anything you ask. 

~ M. decided against the export of 
any more T-shirts and dropped the 
letter: into the wastebasket. 

One day we hit the jackpot — 
Gee of the thin blue international 
airmail letters invone mail. Hélène 
‘wrote: Dear L., Are you still angry 
-with me? Tell me what I have done, 
‘and remember me to your dear 
parents and sister, and all my love 
-to you, dear L. And a new Nigerian. 
-A young nation needs persistent and 
-determined youths who know what 
. they want. Nigeria has them. They 
¿want T-shirts. Our wastebasket was 
once more saa with the destruc- 












oS. Then, just recently, a little thin 
blue letter arrived, and there was 
the Nigerian stamp again. Not 
again, I cried, not more of the 
\merican T-shirt. [I was wrong. 
fothing as simple as a T-shirt. M. 
howed me the letter, and here it is: 


DEAR M., ao 
ae - How are you and your dear people 
~~~ at home? In fact I am yet unknown 
to you, but as time goes by you will 
=> find me very nice in deed. 
- You have been introduced to me by 
<- -your former friend, M. Raba of Lagos. 
<O. He told me that you are very nice — 
ote and responsible. 
[hope to come to New York very 
<=: goon, I shall be glad if you can be re- 
oe plying all my letters. More over, I 
~~ once had a friend in Nevada who 
X- wrote only three letters and stopped 
“to write. I do not like that. I shall. 
“expect your photo and your full intro- 
< duction. 
~.. So much for now until I see your 
law! picture and reply. 
ae Love, 
O. 


The question is, what does M. do 
now? Not to answer would en- 
danger relations further; and to an- 
- swer — well, diplomacy was never 
easy. Look at the UN. As for me, I 
am rereading Washington’s advice, 
-and will take it seriously from here 
on. oo it’s s too ea | 





















°° A Poorer 


Mousetrap 


sy MARGARET BENNETT 


I’m starting a new business. This 
is a risky thing to do these days, es- 
pecially for a person with my lack of 
ability and experience. But Pm not 
worried about failure, because in the 
business I have in mind my inade- 
quacies will be my greatest assets. 

My company will be called Old- 
Fashioned, Ordinary, Brand X, and 
Others, Inc. We will manufacture a 
wide range of faulty products which 
can be used to compare unfavorably 
with the merchandise advertised on 
TV. 

One easy telephone call to 
OOBX&O will save advertisers hours 
of laboratory testing. Say, for exam- 
ple, the Euphoria Detergent Com- 
pany wishes some suds to compare 
with their own on a TV demon- 
stration. Their advertising manager 
calls me. 

“We're setting up a new TV cam- 
paign for Euphoria next month,” 
he will explain. “We want to show 
an ordinary detergent sudsing out of 
the washer onto the floor and leav- 
ing the laundry a good solid mouse 
gray.” 

“We have just the thing for you,” 
[Pll tell him. “We call it ‘Old- 
Fashioned Brand X Detergent.’ It’s 
guaranteed to have no suds control 
at all, to make clothes dirtier than 
they were before laundering, and, as 
an added advantage, to rot them 
completely after only three wash- 
ings.” 

Our catalogue of products will 
also include a slow-dissolving head- 
ache tablet which upsets the stom- 
ach, a high-cholesterol margarine 
which tastes like lard, hot-smoking 
harsh cigarettes loaded with tars and 
nicotine, coffee without flavor or 
aroma packed in a can that rattles, 
a deodorant guaranteed to let you 
down, a shampoo designed to leave 
the hair lank, dull, and hard to man- 
age, and a toothpaste with a sugar 
additive to cause decay. 

If my company catches on, we can 
diversify even more. For one thing, 
we can organize an insurance sub- 
sidiary. We will charge high rates 
and require rigid health examina- 


tions. We wil hav ‘one claims 
agent. His office will be located high * 







in the mountains of Tibet. It will 
take customers a good four months to 
get in touch with him when they wish 
to make a claim. The agent will 
then delay another six months before 
he grudgingly makes an inadequate 
payment. 

The actual business setup of 
OOBX&O will be ideal, Our costs 
of manufacture will be negligible. 
We can use out-of-date: machinery 
and cheap materials. For packag- 
ing, a plain battered container, either 
blank or marked with X, will be per- 
fectly adequate. We will not spend 
one penny for advertising, because 
rival manufacturers will take care of 
it for us on their commercials. 

We will be in good shape, too, in 
personnel. We can hire incompetent 
workmen at low wages. Only two of 
our employees will have to be re- 
sponsible men: the inefficiency ex- 
pert, who will make sure that the 
work is performed as carelessly as 
possible, and the non-quality con- 
trol man, who will maintain a rigid 
check to prevent any good products 


from slipping through... After all, our sss 


customers will have a right to expect 
uniformly poor merchandise. oo 

Despite our low production costs, | 
we will charge exorbitant prices. 
This will make it possible for adver- 
tisers to refer to our product as “the 
high-priced brand.” 

With all these advantages, I be- 
lieve that Old-Fashioned, Ordinary, 
Brand X, and Others, Inc., will be a 
smashing success. I’m already mak- 
ing plans to place its stock on the 
market. I should have no trouble 
getting the capital I need. After all, 
the stock will be an overpriced, 
wildly speculative new issue tn an 
unknown company with inexperi- 
enced management and almost no 
growth potential. According to Wall 
Street experts, that’s exactly the kind 
everyone is poi up these days. 








Light Up and Live! 
E oe cease | 


BY ANNE KELLEY 


ANNE KELLEY lives in Evanston, Illinois, and is a 
frequent contributor to the pages of Accent on Living. 


For years (or ever since I took 
a noncredit adult-education night 
course on the dynamics of person- 
ality) I smoked with what I took 
to be enlightenment, believing that 
the cigarettes I cherished were a 
socially acceptable, accessible sym- 
bol for breast-feeding — and noth- 
ing more. 

And then, not long ago, I was 
ordered to forgo smoking for a peri- 
od of time which I measured by the 
microsecond. The withdrawal symp- 
toms were fierce. Not only were my 
bronchi at loose ends without the 
regular onslaught of tars and nico- 
tine, but my dynamics altered. 
Where there was smoke, there I was, 
too, following strangers up and down 
the street and in and out of doorways 
in the wistful hope that they would 
exhale in my direction. I slept on 
a sachet of old, charred cigarette 
butts, and I sublimated with lemon 
drops, by the gross. My behavior 
cycle spun alarmingly. Several times 
I was near convulsion. 

Mainly for the comfort of watch- 
ing somebody else light up, I stum- 
bled into a study of tobacco commer- 
cials on television, a research project 
I recommend to all psychiatrists. 
Talk about adult education! At last 
I knew why the life had gone out of 
me. I had deprived myself of a 
product which has become our cul- 
ture’s fount of romance, the fine 
arts, gracious living, physical fitness 
— and climate control. 

I resolved to turn over a new to- 
bacco leaf when at last I got the go- 
ahead to begin smoking less and 
enjoying it more. The only question 
was, which leaf? 

Did I want a real cigarette? Yes, 
decidedly, I had had enough of lico- 
rice and milk chocolate. No more 
pacifiers for me. But didn’t I also 
want to feel better about smoking? I 
must make my choice: one or the 
other — or something else altogeth- 
er. For wasn’t it time to seek the 
moment of truth, smoking only 
honest tobacco instead of those ciga- 
rettes that once tasted so good, so 
satisfying, yet told me nothing but 
little white lies? 


I began to realize that, while 
smoking had benefits I had never 
dreamed of, each brand’s reward 
differed. Which was the cigarette 
for me? It was rapture to consider 
that soon I would be able to go out 
into the woods and watch the spotted 
deer at play. Yet, semantics entered 
the picture, and I was torn asunder 
by homonyms: another brand was 
offering me another kind of dear — 
unspotted, and at play in wolf's 
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clothing — a smoke that would en- 
able me to meet temptation two-on- 
a-match with a handsome man. 

How frivolous of me in these ur- 
gent times! I should put selfishness 
aside and think of my country first, 
smoking only that tobacco over 
which, right in the field, a marching 
brass band had played. But might 
the crop not be a bit bruised and 
pulpy after undergoing ‘‘The Stars 
and Stripes Forever”? And could 
such nicotine ever feel truly at home 
in an art gallery? 

I was mesmerized, then, by the 
thought of smoking the cigarette that 
would come to me from the clouds, 
beside a mountain stream. One puff, 
and it would be springtime, any- 
time! But that meant April showers 
and daffodils all year round. Could 
I stand it? I would miss the old fa- 
miliar change of seasons, and the 
figure eights and half nelsons I could 
otherwise perform, in my flip-top ice- 
skating skirt, but it wouldn’t help 
matters much if I switched to the 
smoke with the smoky nightclub at- 
mosphere, and me at the bass viol. 

You see, I had to think of Hubby. 


He wouldn’t want me down there 
twisting at the night spots. He 
would want me at the ready in his 
home workshop, poised to blow little 
cooing smoke rings of delight when 
he finally got that milking stool 
hammered together. But would that 
be fair to the children? Shouldn’t 
Pop and I both smoke the cigarette 
that would give us the knack of hav- 
ing fun — sledding, playing touch 
football, and generally sporting 
around en famille in a kind of domes- 
tic decathlon? 

If I expected more, I would get it, 
that was sure, but while I would 
then be in a better position to blow 
up party balloons, I would have 
sacrificed that really memorable end- 
around play, scoring only seconds 
before the gun would sound in the 
homecoming game. I couldn’t even 
be a drum majorette. And it would 
mean, too, that I could never again 
scamper in and out of tropic waters, 
up to my apple-smooth knees. 

The king-size decision faced me, 
only a quarter inch away. Would I 
settle for being refreshed, or did I 
want to be an architect? 

And the dismaying thing about it 
was that, either way, I would have 
to do without those tobaccos which 
had been to the marrying room, with 
the window shades drawn. How 
could I possibly trust my bronchi, 
and my social future, to tobaccos 
which had got together without ben- 
efit of clergy — particularly those 
twenty-one great tobaccos who were 
undoubtedly practicing polygamy? 

In the end I found I simply 
couldn’t choose. With the exception 
of cigars, and that cigarette known as 
the man’s smoke, each brand had 
something different to offer me 
which I desperately needed if I were 
to become a firm, fully packed, and 
well-rounded individual. 

I took the only way out. It’s ex- 
pensive, rather like an umbrella in- 
surance policy, but I’m covered, and 
I feel good, like I should. What I 
do is, I buy one package each of ten 
different brands a day, and at twi- 
light — in my specially designed 
ten-branch candelabrum of a holder 
— I smoke one of each simultaneous- 
ly. Then, after I have taken the pass 
that comes to me from the clouds 
and run the ninety yards to the goal 
line in the rain, the spotted deer 
come up and nuzzle me and I de- 
sign my Ownswimming pool. Strike up 
the band! Draw the window shade! 
And never mind those nursing bottles. 
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GAMBIA: THE COLONY NOBODY KNOWS 


sy RENE MacCOLL 


I came to the Gambia (to give 
the British African colony its full and 
formal title) for the first time in 
pretty inauspicious circumstances. | 
was a member of the press corps ac- 
credited to the Queen’s tour of West 
Africa; and, the lively envy of 
friends notwithstanding, it had proved 
until then a fairly harrowing assign- 
ment. 

No royal tour is ever, for the ac- 
companying correspondents, a de- 
lightful picnic. This one had been 
particularly burdensome: implacable 
heat and humidity, far outdoing even 
Washington in July; a variety of af- 
flictions — three of our number came 
down with malaria, and nearly 
everyone suffered violent stomach 
upsets at one time or another; early 
risings most days, at 5 or 6 A.M.; 
constant air travel, mostly in tiny 
and wildly uncomfortable aircraft; 
bumping along for hours through 
clouds of red dust in cramped buses; 
political difficulties in one country, 
resulting in two of our party being 
told by the authorities that they were 
forbidden to leave the place; the 
inevitable repetitiveness of the sched- 
ules arranged for the royal visit (‘‘If 
I have to sit through one more dur- 
bar of the chiefs, Pll get the scream- 
ing meemies,”’ cried one of our lady 


reporters); and the equally inevitable 
buildup of personal tensions and dis- 
likes in our party of fifty. 

In these conditions, Ghana, Li- 
beria, and Sierra Leone had linger- 
ingly imposed their various ordeals. 
Now we were on the last lap, the 
Gambia, and few of us approached 
it with anything but gloomy resigna- 
tion. Judge, then, our amazement 
and joy on finding that this strange 
little country was not only by far 
the most attractive one we saw on 
the tour, but was full of charm and 
delight, so much so that I fully in- 
tend to return there under my own 
steam at the earliest opportunity. 

The two main morale-boosting 
factors, which instantly enraptured 
our travel-stained company as we 
arrived in Bathurst, the capital, were 
the climate and the hotel. Suddenly, 
incredibly, it was cool. A fine breeze 
blew gently inland from the sea. 
There were splendid beaches, and 
both the swimming and the surfing 
were good. We could wear thick 
suits and sleep under blankets again 
in comfort. (There is a hot season, 
with heavy rainfall, from July to 
October; but from November through 
May the temperatures are mainly 
in the sixties and low seventies, and 
there is little rainfall or humidity.) 


Until five years ago there was no 
hotel in Bathurst. But today there is . 
an establishment of considerable ex- 
cellence. It is run by a Belgian, with 
a charming Lebanese wife who helps 
with the management. The food 
constituted a remarkable surprise, for 
the chef turned out to be one of the 
best I have encountered anywhere 
in Africa. This was the more aston- 
ishing in that whatever else was ad- 
mirable in the British colonial era, 
there are few who would claim that a 
fine cuisine could be listed among the 
benefits handed down to the emer- 
gent nations. But this chef, a Gam- 
bian, was first-class. The roast duck 
with fresh orange sauce which he 
dished up for us on the first night 
could have held its own with that 
of any restaurant in Paris, New York, 
or London. His curries were su- 
perb. The local lobsters were deli- 
cious. They were real lobsters, not 
the coarse and oversized crayfish 
which so often masquerade as lob- 
sters on the menus of the world, and 
I would rank them with Maine 
and English lobsters for succulence. 
The chef served them cold, with a 
good mayonnaise and potato or let- 
tuce salad. The hotel wine list is 
small but excellent, and I favored a 
Niersteiner in admirable condition, 
which went very well with the lobster. 

The hotel boasts a small, horse- 
shoe-shaped bar, presided over by 
a famous African barmaid named 
Effe. Effie tolerates no bad language 
at the bar, and if anyone is foolish 
enough to forget the rule, she 
promptly slams down the grille and 
withdraws. Imposing quantities of 
cool beer are consumed at the bar, 
mainly Dutch and Danish brands. 

The Gambia is Britain’s oldest 
and smallest colonial possession in 
Africa, and may prove to be its last. 
Queen Victoria called it ‘‘that dear, 
loyal, little place,” but independence 
is undoubtedly coming in the next 
two or three years. The country is 
an extraordinary shape, just a long 
thin sliver of territory running almost 
directly from west to east for 200 
miles or so, and consisting of nothing 
more than the two banks of the 1100- 
mile-long river from which it takes 
its name. The country is never 
more than 27 miles wide (the width 
of the river at Bathurst), and some- 
times it dwindles to only seven miles. 

The Portuguese discovered the 
Gambia in 1455. Thereafter, the 
French, the Dutch, and the British 
fought each other fiercely and re- 


-peatedily for its possession, for it was 


thought to be the key to the immense | 


riches of Africa, and perhaps even to 


-lead to the source of the Nile. 


It used to be a center of the slave 
trade and was also, in the old days, 
hideously unhealthy. Sir Richard 
Burton a century ago described it as 
being nothing but “mud, mangroves, | 
malaria and miasma.” Today only 
the mangroves remain; Bathurst has 
long since shaken off the ‘‘White 
Man’s Grave” tag, and the three 
hundred or so whites who live in 
the country enjoy good health (the 
African population is about 275,000). 
A reminder of the bad old days lurks 
in the name of a Bathurst suburb, 
Half Die, so named because 50 per- 
cent of its population was in fact 
carried off by some peculiarly viru- 
lent nineteenth-century epidemic. 

Bathurst is captivating. About 


7 - 20, 000 people live in it, and the 


tempo rarely works itself up to much | 
more than the gentlest of jog trots. 
The place has seedy, contemplative 
charm, which reminded me a little 
< of some off-the-track spot in the Deep 
South of the United States: decaying 
wharves, tin roofs, peeling paint, a 
fairly large open-air market, where 
most of the trade gets done and 
where nobody pesters you. What 
stores there are, apart from the 
market, are nearly all run by Syri- 
ans or Lebanese, who hover in the 
entrances wearing slacks and gay 
sport shirts. Nearly everyone you 

meet on the street smiles pleasantly 
and wishes you good morning or 
evening, as the case may be. And 
the ‘passersby provide a splendid 
chaos of color. For this is a pre- | 
dominantly Muslim country, and | 
the robes billow out in the most | 
uninhibited tints. 

The fanciest dressers of all are the 
women of the Wolof tribe. Facially 
handsome, they delight in their 
clothes and accouterments, and on 
ceremonial occasions they put on a 
sartorial show as splendid as I have 
seen in either hemisphere: burgeon- 
ing headdresses; superb, bouffant, 
patterned gowns in shimmering saf- 
frons, mauves, crashing pinks, apri- 
cots, emeralds, Prussian blues. The 
women wear gold filigree jewelry, 
stain the palms of their hands with | 
= henna, turn their lips blue with 
antimony, and sport imposing wigs 
fashioned of plaited black sisal. 
But being a Wolof husband is no 
joke. He is forever being dunned by 
moneylenders or made bankrupt as 
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“Everything 
I've heard 
about it 

is true” 
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DON'T BE VAGUE... ASK FOR HAIG & HAIG = NO FINER WHISKY GOES INTO ANY BOTTLE wa 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF = BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND = RENFIELO IMPORTERS, LTO., R. Y: 






The only thing known about 
Chartreuse is that you'll like it! 
The secret recipe of this liqueur 
has been closely guarded since 1605 
by the Monks in a secluded French 
“monastery, Chartreuse is superb 


-served straight or over ice—does 
- delicious things to ice cream or fruit, 


For an illustrated booklet on the story af 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin & Co. 
20 Cooper So., N.Y., Dent. Z 
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WRITING SHORT STORIES 
or PLEASURE and PROFIT 


by Marian Gavin 


This unusual book 
shows fiction writers 
how to enjoy the 
stimulating work that 
must be done between 
an initial story idea 
and the finished manu- 
script. It explains the 
specific techniques 
that give short stories 
the professional touch. 

To trigger the 
imagination, Marian 
avin offers “102 Self-Starters” — a wide 
ariety of story ideas that can help create 
resh, original plots. She includes generous 
amples from successful published stories in 
atep-by-step analysis of three basic story 
ypes. And she explains how to diagnose and 
ure an “ailing” story — to turn the almost- 


| publishable into the salable. $3.95 
. --other excellent books for writers- 
E WRITER’S HANDBOOK $6.95 
sed. by A. S. Burack . 
OW TO WRITE STORIES THAT SELL $3.95 
by Edward 8. Fox 
‘FP CWRITING POETRY $5.00 
FO by John Holmes 
-HOW NOT TO WRITE A PLAY $3.95 
by Walter Kerr 
A THE WRITER’S RHYMING DICTIONARY $2.95 
| by Langford Reed 
“| TELEVISION WRITING AND SELLING $6.50 


by Edward B. Roberts 







| At your bookstore, or direct postpaid from 


THE WRITER, Inc., PUBLISHERS 
8 Arlington St.. Boston 16, Mass. 
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the result of trying to foot his wife’s | 


wardrobe bill. Many female Wolofs 


spend as much as $300 a year on 


their clothes, a fantastic amount by 
any African standard, but horrifying 
in a country as poor as the Gambia. 

The market offers filigree brace- 
lets, earrings, and many other adorn- 
ments; some of those marvelous 
clothes worn by the Wolof women 
(which would create a sensation 
at a summer-night cocktail party 
back home); and wood carvings 
which I found rather disappoint- 
ingly derivative. My own choice fell 
on the skins of two jungle cats of 
the leopard family. They cost me 
$7.20 for the two, and, provided with 
light-blue felt underpinnings after 
my return home, they have emerged 
as two very handsome floor rugs. 

Apart from the market and an up- 
to-date hospital, Bathurst offers a 
Protestant and a Roman Catholic 
church, both tin-roofed, the former 
flanked in season by such nostalgi- 
cally English plantings as petunias, 
pinks, and hollyhocks; and Mac- 
arthy Square, a centrally located 
maidan, fringed with yellow-blos- 
somed casuarina trees and domi- 
nated by the Secretariat building, a 
rather attractive stone affair with a 
tower of square design atop it. 
There is a bandstand, where the 
police band on occasion offers a 
concert; and sometimes a film show 
is put on by the local film society. 
But there are no regular movie 
houses, for the reason that few people 
would be able to afford to go often 
enough to make movies a practi- 
cal proposition. Bathurst, moreover, 
lacks a daily newspaper and a radio 
station, and the country boasts no 
railway, no university, and no res- 
taurant. There are only about 8000 
moderately literate people in the 
whole country. (At the hotel, out 
of an African staff of forty, only five 
can make any convincing claim to 
read and write.) There are 70-odd 
miles of paved roadway, and just 
over 1200 motor vehicles to use it. 
There is an archaic touch to some 
of the English you hear spoken. 
I heard someone saying, “I was real 
humbugged this morning,” meaning 
that he had been annoyed. 

A short distance from the hotel is 
Government House, a most proper 
home for one of the last representa- 
tives of ancient imperialism. There 
is an opéra-bouffe touch about the 
gleaming white exterior, with stern 
sentries peering out of their boxes 
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‘and immense old cannons pointing — 


seaward, just in case the French — 
should decide to pay another return 
visit. Inside, “G.H.” built about 
1800, is coolly elegant, with quiet, 
well-proportioned rooms. At night 
the fine garden at its rear is flood- 
lighted, the flamboyants and other 
exotic trees picked out tellingly in 
haggard grandeur. If the sightseer 
signs the visitors’ book at G.H., the 
chances are that he will be invited in 
for a predinner drink, because casual 
visitors are few and the governor is 
apt to get a bit lonely now and 
then. 

The Gambia’s tax rate is the high- 
est in the whole of West Africa, but, 
apart from the resident whites, only 
a minority pays taxes. Almost the 
only source of revenue (98 percent) is 
the groundnut crop, groundnuts be- 
ing the bureaucratic euphemism for 
what are known as peanuts in the 
United States and monkeynuts in 
Britain. The big time comes in the 
December through April period, 
when the crop is being gathered. 
Every scrap of available land in 
Bathurst, including tiny back lots 
behind the bungalows on stilts, is 
planted to the crop, and when pick- 
ing starts, everything else is likely to 
go by the board. The manager of 
the hotel has a wearing time of it, 
since many of his staff often heed the 
call of the harvest and take off for 
a while in order to help with the 
nuts. They still speak fondly in 
Bathurst of the occasion when the 
Gambia Regiment was due for an 
inspection (it was disbanded as an 
economy measure not long ago, all 
three officers, two NCOs, and ninety- 
five enlisted men), and when the 
commanding officer arrived on the 
parade ground, he discovered that 
nearly the whole place had been 
dug up and diligently planted with 
groundnuts. The troops begged the 
CO, with the utmost respect, to be 
very careful where he trod. 

Besides groundnuts and man- 
groves, there is a bit of rice grown 
up-country. Rice stew and cornmeal 
porridge, seasoned fiercely with pep- 
per and onions, provide the staple 
diet for the African population. 

The Gambia is in fact the river, 
and a splendid old river steamer 
named Lady Wright (540 tons) makes 
regular sailings upstream, as does 
her sister vessel, the Fulladu. In 
addition to simple but perfectly ade- 
quate cabins for twenty overnight 
passengers, a dining saloon, and a 





bar, the Lady W right and her sister 
ship provide what are thought to be 
the. only waterborne post offices in 


_. the world, whose stamps are franked 


“The River Gambia Post Office.” 

` Tt is always pleasant to chug along 
on any river, glass in hand, idly 
scrutinizing the banks. The river is 
in this instance twenty-seven miles 
at its mouth, and the banks are 
merely thin dark-green lines in the 
far distance. But the river soon be- 





“narrow, and by and by one 
: ‘can discern. the entrances to the 
bolons, or creeks, containing on their 
banks villages which have not changed 
much in character or aspect over the 
past three centuries. The huts in 
these villages are made of palm-wood 
framework, with bamboo strips an- 
choring them. This gets an outer 
coating of a tough type of mortar 
made of crushed oyster shells and 
known as lasso. The whole thing is 
topped off with the inevitable corru- 





~~ When the Queen was visiting the 
Cani. she was taken upriver to a 
creek known as the Mini Minium 
Bolon, where she visited a groundnut 
clearing center called Jowara. I had 
been told that on her way back to 
Bathurst she was almost certain to 
make an unscheduled stop at James 
Island, and so to James Island, to- 
gether with two or three congenial 
colleagues, I repaired to await the 
sovereign. 

Now, James Island is one of the 
more fascinating spots I have come 
across in the past several years. It 
crops up, perhaps a bare two acres 
in extent, alone and forlorn, in the 
middle of the wide stream. And it 
was here, on James Island, that the 
most: ferocious fighting took place 
between the French and the English. 
James Island was regarded as the 
military key to the Gambia; he who 
ale it cor trolled the river. The 





French captured it from the English 


five times. Each time the English 
got it back, but the last time the 
French were in possession, in 1779, 
they did a pretty thorough job of 
demolition on the fort. Even so, 
some of it still stands today, an in- 
congruous sight, with its European- 
style battlements, turrets, revetments, 
and underground passageways, all 
in the midst of the watery, tropical 
immensity. The fort is now sur- 
rounded by beebab trees, which have 
very big bases and taper gracefully to 
their upper reaches. Apart from that 
sight, there are curiously blackened 
stones and rocks, almost volcanic in 
appearance, and a few birds squawk 
overhead. 

But in the loose shale-and the silent 
ruins one can still come upon all sorts 
of relics of the former occupations: 
metal uniform buttons, bits of clay 
pipes, fragments of English china 
services, an odd coin, and a great 
carpet of smashed rum and wine 
bottles. Life on James Island in 
those seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century colonial days was fairly 
squalid. There was nothing to do, 
nowhere to go. The French waited 
at their riverbank settlement of Al- 
breda, just opposite. The hemmed- 
in garrison had no chance of relaxa- 
tion. Jammed in together, they 
bickered incessantly, and hundreds 
of them died ‘“‘of the flux, the fever 
and the miasma.” There was no 
fresh water, but there was plenty to 
drink, and drink they did. Endless 
consignments of booze were. ferried 
in to the luckless defenders to help 
them through their ordeal, and it is 
the remnants of those supplies which 
still litter the place. 

My own trip upriver to James 
Island proved wholly delightful. I 
arranged to charter a motor launch 
which is available to visitors. The 
island is twenty miles from Bathurst, 
and the journey takes about two 
hours. Aboard the launch I and one 
or two of my colleagues were com- 
forted by a capacious refrigerator, 
which we had forehandedly stocked 
with a half dozen of the hotel’s Nier- 
steiner and some beer, and pleasant 
chaises longues. In addition to a 
competent crew, we enjoyed the 
services of a highly polished and at- 
tentive African butler. 

After we had pottered around on 
the island for a while, the royal yacht 
Britannia was sighted, coming down- 
stream. Since the Queen’s stop-off 
at James Island was believed to be 
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tory, art, stories, quizzes, things 
make and do and other informati 
and entertaining features taken << 
rectly from The Book of Knowled. 
itself. Give it to your child and: 
how eagerly he reads it. Send fo: 
today. It's free and it’s wonderful! 
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= YEAR-ROUND HOUSE 


| South Side — Cape Cod 


4 © Excutr rooms with four double bed- 
5 : rooms and three baths in main 
| building. Separate two-car garage 
“| with workshop and four-berth sleep- 
¿| ing quarters. Oil burner heat, 
a Southern exposure with fine view 
4 _ of harbor in restricted residential 
“4 | community. Private beach, very 
| safe for children. 





- Excellent golf, tennis, sailing and 
swimming. Presently owned by 
| Atlantic Monthly executive whose 
family has grown up. 
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B Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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oi tentativ ei “Gad: since we felt ihat 
if binoculars on the Britannta’s bridge: 


were to pick out unknown marauders 
already ashore on the tiny place, the 
Queen might change her mind about 
stopping there, we took pains to 
find cover behind the ruined battle- 
ments, around which we cautiously 
peered. But the Britannia duly hove 
to and dropped anchor. Next, the 
royal barge was observed making for 
the sketchy jetty. When we judged 
it safe, we emerged from our refuges. 
Just as the monarch stepped ashore 
only a few yards away, the butler 
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from the launch provided an un- 
looked-for touch of panache. For he 
walked up to me, silver tray in hand, 
and with a flourish proffered a fresh 
bottle of Niersteiner. I could only 
accept and allow him to pour me a 
frosted glassful with what insouciance 
I could muster. Phileas Fogg stuff. 

But the Lady Wright should by no 
means be neglected. The longest 
journey upriver, from Bathurst to 
Basse, the furthest navigable point for 


deep-draft ships, takes four days. If 


the traveler then feels like pushing 
on further, a shallow-draft boat 
will take him into Senegalese terri- 
tory, at Barrakunda Falls. In Basse 
he can buy some weird musical in- 
struments, both string and percus- 
sion, which, I am told, can be mas- 
tered fairly readily. As the boat 
travels up the river, baboons chatter 
from the trees (although they are 
slaughtered, with official encourage- 
ment, at the rate of 30,000 a year), 
and water birds eye the passengers 
from the mud flats. At every stop 
a group of cheerful, friendly people 
gathers to greet the ship, endlessly 
curious but always courteous. 

A Gambian holiday would not be 
to everyone’s taste. The packaged- 
tour people would not like it much. 
From their point of view there isn’t 
much “to do.” No shops, as we 





understand the term. No sightseeing 


with uniformed guides. 
no night spots. . 

But for someone who is content 
with a quiet stay in a pleasant place, 
among likable people, someone who 
wants to get away for a while, the 
Gambia is just the ticket. 

Bathurst is only forty-five min- 
utes’ flight from Dakar, in Senegal, 
and Dakar is nowadays. one of the 
world’s busiest airports, with any 
number of scheduled flights com- 
ing in from Europe. Las Palmas, in 
the Canaries, is only about two and 
a half hours away by air. The air- 
port at Yundum, eighteen miles from 


Absolutely 


Bathurst, is soon to have another 
$1.5 million spent on it and will 


then be able to take bigger aircraft, 

There are plans to build an exten- 
sion to the hotel out at Fujara, twelve 
miles from Bathurst, on a cape where 
most of the Europeans live, which 
is, on the average, several. degrees 
cooler even than the capital. The 
idea here is that if a tourist is stay- 
ing at the hotel and would lke 
a change of scene for a meal or a 
night, he will be able to drive out 
to the annex on the cape and be 
lodged or eat there for no extra. 
charge. 

The name of the Ban dni hotel is 
the Atlantic. A single room in the 
main building costs $15.40 a day; 
double, $26.70 a day. One of the 
chalets which are scattered about 
the grounds costs $13.55 a day for a 
single, or $21.40 for a double. These 
prices include all meals, or, as they 
say, “Full pension.” The main 
building has air-conditioned bed- 
rooms, but in the cool season the 
chalets without air conditioning 
are just fine. 

The launch charter costs $60, 
including four hours of travel and 
an hour and a half on the island. 
Longer trips are in proportion. It 
is an extremely good value. 

As far as I am concerned, the main 
attraction of the Gambia is that it 
has not so far even a hint of the 
awful glaze of the jet age on it. It is 
still to a great extent as it always 
was; and there are not, in a world 
where package trips to, say, the 
Fiji Islands are now obtainable on 
the installment plan, many places 
you can still say that of. 

If, when I go back there, I find 
they’ve already put in a night spot, 
or replaced the Lady Wright with 
a new luxury boat, PIL feel hum- 
bugged. Really, I will. 


they shall have 
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When the cultural history of the 
first half of the twentieth century 
comes to be written, among its most 
distinctive and durable landmarks 
may be the musical plays of two 
young Germans driven from their 
native land for their genius. It may 
be a footnote to history that in the 
United States, at least, their renown 
— and their works — really began to 
flourish only after their deaths, and 
that it was the widow of one of them 
who tended and nurtured their 
fame. 

Kurt Weill was a child of the half- 
century in a literal sense, for he was 
born in 1900 and died in 1950, and 
he divided his creative years almost 
equally between Europe and Amer- 
ica. Bertolt Brecht was two years 
older than Weill and died six years 
later. Being a poet, he was wedded 
to his native tongue, and was never 
truly at home unless using the Ger- 
man language and living in Ger- 
many, although for years the Nazis 
turned him into an exile. 

Although Brecht was one of the 
great figures of the European theater 
to the end of his life and Weill 
among the most successful com- 
posers of Broadway musicals during 
the 1940s, the work by which both 
will be longest remembered is gener- 


ally accounted to be The Threepenny 
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Opera, a transformation of an eight- 
eenth-century British operatic lam- 
poon into a jazzy, witty, and devas- 
tatingly savage musical satire on 
human civilization, 1928 vintage. 
Having created a scandal in Berlin, 
it swept through Germany and mid- 
dle Europe, triumphantly survived 
translations into French and most 
of the other languages of the Con- 
tinent, was made into a movie by 
G. W. Pabst, and underwent one of 
the first original-cast recordings in 
history; Die Dreigroschenoper might 
reasonably be concluded to have led 
a full life, even for a work that had 
attained classic status. 

But the United States remained 
singularly impervious to it. A Broad- 
way attempt in 1933 was a total 
failure, with critic Percy Hammond 
denouncing it as ‘‘a torpid affecta- 
tion, sluggish, ghastly, and not 
nearly so dirty as advertised.” (Per- 
haps unconsciously, Hammond was 
echoing what Dr. Samuel Johnson 
had said about the original Beggar’s 
Opera of John Gay: “There is in it 
such a labefactation of all principles 
that it may be injurious to moral- 
ity.) But Weill never lost confi- 
dence that his and Brecht’s Three- 
penny Opera would win its way in 
America, and he was vindicated four 
years after his death, on March 10, 





1954, when it became an overnight — 
sensation at the tiny, shabby, not at- 
all lilylike Theatre de Lys in the 
Greenwich Village section of New | 
York. The Threepenny Opera filled 
the 299-seat auditorium night after — 
night for nearly seven years, running — 
an original investment of $8789 into 
a gross of $2,800,000 — by far the — 
most successful enterprise in the — 
annals of the New York off-Broad-_ 
way theater. Its catchiest song, 
“Mack the Knife,” became a na- 
tional hit, sung by everyone, from — 
opera stars to teen-age idols, and ~ 
recorded spectacularly by Louis 
Armstrong. And lest anyone fear 
that the seven fat years would give — 
way to seven lean years, The Three- 
penny Opera was followed almost — 
immediately at the Theatre de Lys 
by a show called Brecht on Brecht, 
with six players alternately reciting, — 
narrating, singing, and enacting > 
passages from Brecht’s poetical and 
dramatic works, with music mostly 
by Weill. Brecht on Brecht was booked 
tentatively for a six weeks’ run when 
it opened in January of this year, 
but it played to packed houses and — 
quickly sailed past its scheduled ex- 
piration date. Next fall a complete — 
work by Brecht, Mother Courage, is 
expected to have its first New York 
presentation. 

Aside from the genius of its two- 
creators, the common denominator 
of The Threepenny Opera and Brecht on 
Brecht, as well as the link between the 
Germans of the 1920s and the Ameri- | 
cans of the 1950s, is Lotte Lenya, 
who was Weills wife during his life — 
and his voice after death. There 
might have been a Threepenny Opera 
without her, just as there would have 
been a Hamlet without Dick Burbage — 
and a Cyrano de Bergerac without 
Coquelin. But it could hardly have 
been the same. Miss Lenya, herself — 
an actress of rare sensitivity and — 
serenity, is not a singer in the ordi- | 
nary sense of the word. But neither 
are Weill’s compositions ordinary. | 
They are a blend of cabaret songs, — 
street tunes, and jazz rhythms, — 
touched by just a trace of the eight- 
eenth-century sentimental ballads of 
which John Gay constructed his Beg- 
gars Opera. And Lenya’s voice, al- | 
most childishly direct and artfully 
innocent, is the perfect instrument | 
for conveying their poisonous sweet- 
ness and grim charm. Audiences at — 
Brecht on Brecht have responded 
warmly to the _ poet-playwright’s 
thought and wit — to a dramatic de- © 
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| ~ Is Stereo “Twice As Good”? 


“Not necessarily! But it can be ten times as 
‘good, with the right equipment, the right listen- 
-ing arrangement and the right content. 
>O Stereo, remember, is a means to an end— 
-communication. So is component high fidelity, 
“which offers stereo in its optimum forms, from 
“disc, stereo tapes or FM Multiplex broadcast. 
“Good stereo brings more communication to 
“sound reproduction than ever before possible. 
< It's wonderful for Romeo and his Juliet, or 
“for opera and chamber music duets, Also blues 
“and jazz combos. But stereo is more subtle, too. 
“It. can spread sound selectively, right across 
your room, for that fabulous ‘sound curtain’ 
“that is its highest value-adding definition and 
larity to musical texture and thus adding com- 
-mumication, And the uncanny sense of space 
“itself ~ the hall-space in which performance 
occurs — is a valuable stereo ‘extra.’ 
oe te you want all the features. of stereo, reli- 
ably, you'll buy stereo component high fidelity 
S i a matter of course,” 
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To enhance your listen- 
ing pleasure, the new 
stereo amplifiers (as 
shown) are skillfully 
engineered to laboratory 
standards in order to 
achieve full depth and 
clarity of musical performance. 
The durability of high quality 


MARANTZ amplifiers well merit the invest- 


eee vor Ampiiner WENE in this important basic 
? Ee Watt Channels, component of your high fidelity 


music system. 


„Just a simple connection 
‘and today’s superb. | 
‘speaker systems produce | 
“the full range of natural 
sound — whatever the 
source. Choose fram a 
“wide range of many 
types and sizes including 
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WRITE YOUR 
POSTAL ZONE NUMBER 


Uf your city is large enough to require zoning, 


you can speed delivery of your own mail --~ 
and help cut Post Office costs -— by including 
your correct zone number erery time you 
write your address. Do yourself, youn friends, 
and the people with whom you do business a 
favor —— never omit your postal zone number. 





| “pletion of: a ech s woman i about i to 


leave her Gentile husband in Hitler’s 
Berlin and to an acidly imaginative 
poem about the indispensability of 
little men in a big world, in which 


‘Brecht wonders where the masons 


went the night the Great Wall of 
China was finished. But in Brecht on 
Brecht, no less than in The Three- 
penny Opera, it is Lenya’s singing of 
the ‘‘Pirate Jenny” song that has the 
most power to hush an audience. 

What underlies the recent Ameri- 
can fascination for Weill and Brecht? 
Goddard Lieberson, president of 
Columbia Records, which has been 
in the forefront of Weill and Brecht’s 
revival on records, has expressed the 
view that “we are in a period which 
feels some kind of special affinity 
for the Summung of Berlin between 
two disastrous wars? and people 
today, as were those of thirty years 
ago, are responsive to a blending of 
“ironic disenchantments with brittle 
optimism.” 

Lotte Lenya herself takes a some- 
what different approach. She talked 
about it a few weeks ago in her Man- 
hattan apartment, its white walls 
decorated with bright paintings, 
which included the originals of 
record-jacket portraits of her strong- 
featured face. 

“This question interests me also,” 
she said. “So while I was playing 
The Threepenny Opera I used to ask 
young people, ‘Why are you so 
interested? Why do you like it so 
much?’ Because people kept coming 
to the theater long after all the 
people who knew it in Germany 
and had nostalgia for it had been 
to see it. People came back two, 
three, ten times. When I asked 
them why, they said, ‘Well, first of 
all, it’s the music that talks to us — 
the jazz element. And they're 
right. It’s a composer’s score, not a 
songwriter’s score. A young musi- 
cian could learn from that score. 
And people came, too, because 
the libretto is so different from the 
rest of the shows they saw. It’s 
about corruption and poverty, and 
they don’t go out of fashion.” 

Miss Lenya insists that there is a 
continuous line between Weill the 
German operatic innovator and 
Weill the American showsmith, al- 
though to many ears there is a dis- 
tinction between the acerbities and 
brashness of Drie Dreigroschenoper and 
the blander tunes of Knickerbocker 
Holiday and One Touch of Venus. Is 


there, she was asked, a significant 


difference : in h 





Berlin and of. Broadway? eS 

“Not for me there isn’t,” she re- 
plied stoutly. “The difference is in 
the subject matter. In Germany he 
wrote at a time of inflation, of politi- 
cal upheaval. The same background 
was not to be found here. His sub- 
ject matter shaped his music. Lady 
in the Dark, Street Scene, Lost in the 
Stars could not be written the same 
as The Threepenny Opera, gut they 
are by the same composer.” _ 

Weill sank artistic and personal 
roots into the American soil. After 
fleeing Germany, he made brief 
stops in Paris and London, then set- 
tled here with his wife in. 1935, 
becoming an American citizen in 
1943. Few musical works are more 
authentic embodiments of the Amer- _ 
ican spirit than his Down in the — 
Valley, a forty-minute folk opera 
designed in 1948 for production by 
amateur and college groups and 
played by them gratefully ever since, 
from one end of the country to the 
other. 

But Bertolt Brecht never found the 
spiritual repose and sense of Heimat 
that Kurt Weill and Lotte Lenya 
knew at their Hudson Valley home 
at New City, New York. Brecht left 
Germany in 1933 and, after much 
wandering in Europe, came to the 
United States in 1941. In 1948 
he returned to Germany — East 
Germany — where he established a 
flourishing theater, wrote prolifi- 
cally, and died in 1956. When it was 
suggested to Lenya that perhaps 
Brecht had been wrong in returning, 
she said: “Brecht was right to go 
back. A poet must have his lan- 
guage. A musician can sit in a tree 
and sing a song anywhere in the 
world. Brecht wasn’t a Communist. 
He made a politics of humanism. 
His art was his politics; he wanted 
people to see it would be possible to 
have a better world. He was for the 
underdog, for the underdog over 
and over again. He even had trouble 
with the authorities there over one 
of his plays, The Trial of Lucullus. 
His will shows he died as a poet with 
a free mind. He didn’t want to 
lie in state, he said. He ordered his 
coffin closed and nobody at the grave 
except his family. The speeches can 
come later, he said.” 

Through the records she has made, 
Lenya has been able to sing not only 
Weill’s music but Brecht’s human- 
ism throughout the world. The 
Threepenny Opera is one of the best- 





documented operas in history. Its 
first recording, dating from 1930, 
which was long out of print, has just 
been reissued in this country by 
- Telefunken (Tel. 97012). The cast 
is that of the original Berlin pro- 
duction, with Lenya herself singing 
several female parts, a necessity dic- 
tated by the failure of another cast 
member to appear for the session on 
the grounds that the songs were too 
“immoral”? to record, 

The New York Threepenny Opera 
of 1954, in Marc Blitzstein’s skilled 
and sympathetic adaptation (origi- 
nally made for a Brandeis University 
festival two years earlier), has been 
well recorded by Lenya and the 
Theatre de Lys cast (MGM E3121). 
But the heart of the Weill-Brecht- 
Lenya canon is on the Columbia 
label in two complete German- 
language albums of Die Dreigroschen- 
oper (O2L-257 and 028-201, stereo: 
two records) and Rise and Fall of the 
City of Mahagonny (K3L-243, mon- 
aural only: three records). For 
= Columbia, Lenya has also recorded 
a superb one-record anthology of 
-Berlin Theater Songs by Weill (KL- 
5056) and The Seven Deadly Stns, 
a “ballet in song’ (KL-5175), There 
is, moreover, a complete recording 
of Happy End, the musical play from 
which “Surabaya Johnny” and ‘‘Bil- 
bao Song’ come, which Lenya 
made in Germany two years ago, but 
Columbia has yet to release here. 

If there is one more act of devotion 
Lenya wishes to perform for Weill 


and Brecht, it is an American stage. 


production of Rise and Fall of the City 
of Mahagonny, their longest, fullest, 
and perhaps most challenging work. 
Mahagonny, which dates from 1930, 
demands a cast of nine principals, 
full chorus, and large orchestra; 
it is more tragic and bizarre than 
The Threepenny Opera, with charac- 
ters that might come from another 
world. Indeed, they do come from 
another world, a never-never land 
Brecht and Weill created and placed 
in an America they had never seen. 
In this mythological Mahagonny 
(meaning “city of nets”), on the 
“Florida Gold Coast,’ human lib- 
erty turns into a travesty, and the 
opera ends in catastrophe and terror, 
with the chorus intoning, “We cannot 
help ourselves and you and anyone.” 

Mahagonny is a grotesque, bitter, 
and melancholy work, which seems 
strong medicine even after the acidu- 
lous. Threepenny Opera. Yet it un- 
es = me of Weill’s 
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In the music of Samuel Barber every man 
can enjoy distinguished contemporary music that speaks to be 
understood, in a timeless idiom. The lyric line of this modern 
American composer (hear the familiar “Adagio for Strings”, the 
exciting ““Medea’s Dance”, the stunning ‘‘Vanessa’’) makes the 
most of the singing quality of the orchestra and its instruments. 
Their widest demands, in turn, are effortlessly captured on 
“SCOTCH” BRAND Recording Tape. 


Magnetic oxides of the highest potency are the prime ingredient 
in “ScorcH” Recording Tape, applied with a uniformity devel- 
oped through fifty years of coating experience. Backing and tape 
widths too (increasingly important in today’s four-track stereo 
recording) must meet micrometer tolerances. 

The uniformity of “Scorch” Recording Tape is no one-reel 
affair . . . professionals depend upon it from reel to reel, track to 
track, in stereo and monaural recording. And only “ScotcH” 
BRAND offers exclusive Silicone lubrication to protect sensitive re- 
corder heads and extend tape life! See your dealer! 
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fost of us have a distorted picture 
of our children’s physical fitness. We 
know that today’s youngsters are 
ller and heavier than yesterday’s. 
ut what about their strength, en- 
durance, flexibility and stamina? 


The fact is that our youngsters’ 
physical fitness has slipped—slipped 
a alarmingly. Now’s the time to call a 
alt to the sedentary way of life 
hat’ s sappin g their vitality. 


\ Vhat ¢ can you do about it? At your 
ext PTA meeting, you can urge your 
child’s school to adopt a vigorous 
program for physical development. 


i Such a program of vigorous, daily 
xercise has been put into effect in 
nany schools—providing young- 
ters the opportu nity to develop their 
odies—and 1 to keep them fit. 


“Find out whether your child’s 
chool has an adequate program. 
\nd, if not, why not? 


Presidents Council on Youth Fitness 
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ating, 


forgettable: music. Listening to it 


on records is a spellbinding experi- 


ence, and. Lenya is certain it will be 
even more effective in the theater. 
But she expects to wait until she is 
certain it will be done pr aperly. 
“Mahagonny is timeless,” she says, 
“eyen if Team not. But I certainly 
have the hope of doing it. J remem- 
ber when I was singing in The Seven 
Deadly Sins at the New York City 
Center, two young boys came up 


to me with tears in their eyes. 
‘What’s the matter?’ I said. ‘Oh, 


Miss Lenya,’ they said, ‘it was beau- 
tiful, but who is going to sing these 
songs ten years from now? What 
could I say? I told them, “Thank 
you very much for letting me live at 
least another ten years.’ 


Record Reviews 
Eas 


Franck: Symphony in D Minor 


Ernest Ansermet conducting L’ Orchestre 
de la Suisse Romande; London CS-6222 
(stereo) and CM-9290 

Lorin Maazel conducting Radio Sym- 
phony Orchestra Berlin; Deutsche Gram- 
mophon 18693 and 138693 (stereo) 
Pierre Monteux conducting Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra; RCA Victor LM-2514 
and LSC-2514 (stereo) 

Eugene Ormandy conducting Philadel- 
phia Orchestra; Columbia M L-5697 and 
M S-6297 (stereo) 

Paul Paray conducting Detrou Symphony 
Orchestra; Mercury 50285 and 90285 
(stereo) 


Is it dereliction of critical duty to 


recoil, even momentarily, in the face 
of five almost simultaneous releases 
of the Franck D Minor? However, 
it turns out there is something in 
each of these to engage the attention 
of a Franckophile. There is Anser- 
met’s reserve, Maazel’s ardor, Mon- 
tenderness, Ormandy’s sonor- 
Yet none of 
these. versions offers the sense of 
revelation or reappraisal to entitle it 
to the status of the Franck D Minor, 
so there still is room for another. 
Pending its arrival, one vote for Or- 
mandy and the “Philadelphiasound.” 


Mendelssohn: Songs Without Words: 
Seventeen Variations Sérieuses in D 
Minor, Op. 54 

Rena Kyriakou, pianist; 
(monaural): three records 
notes are. seldom a 


Fox VBA-417 


mine of 


powerful, and un- oe 


Pablo Casals, cellist; Alexander Schneid 






bón ut tthis interesting 





these saida more 





“pianist than. that she was born in 


Crete, studied ` in Vienna and Paris, 
composed a concerto, and has played — 
under various conductors. What- 
ever else is unknown about her, Miss 
Kyriakou here demonstrates an af- 


_finity for Mendelssohn, whose Lieder 


Ohne Worte she plays with sensitivity 
and songfulness, To sustain a lis- 
tener’s interest in the. forty-eight _ 
pieces, so easily oversentimentalized, i 
is no simple task, but Miss. Kyriakou 7 
makes it seem so. The Songs are said 
to have been among: the favorite 
music of Queen Victoria, who, inci- 
dentally, had no need of récords: she | 
played them herself. 





Verdi: Aida 
Georg Solti conducting Rome Opera 
House Chorus and Orchestra wtth Leon- 
tyne Price, soprano; Rita Gorr, mezzo- 
soprano; Jon Vickers, tenor; Robert 
Merrill, baritone; Giorgia Tozzi, bass; 
RCA Victor LM-6158 and LSC-61358 
(stereo): three records 
This brilliant Arda is a great argu- 
ment for operatic internationalism. 
Price, Merrill, and Tozzi are Ameri- 
can; Vickers, Canadian; Gorr, Bel- 
gian; Solti, Hungarian; while the 
orchestra and chorus, to say nothing 
of the opera, are 100 percent Italian. 
The blend is superb. Aida, with its 
resounding “Triumphal”? scene, its 
massed choruses, its lively ballet 
music, is a stereo natural, but ‘this 
recording is blessed also with a deep 
sensitivity to artistic values. Miss 
Price, though not the silkiest sound- 
ing of Aidas, probes the human as 
well as the musical depths of the 
character. Vickers, who in the past 
has seemed a fugitive Wagnerian in 
Verdi, matches her tone for tone, 
phrase for phrase. ‘in an. exquisite 
“Tomb” scene duet. Merrill and 
Miss Gorr bring strength and sub- 
tlety to their parts, “Solti’s conduct- 
ing abounds in drive and drama; the 
Act I Prelude — ‘and a few other 
passages seem unduly symphonic, 
but elsewhere the lyricism is irre- 
sistible, ae Pine sound, radiant. 













A Concert at the White House: Men- 
delssohn: Trio in D Minor for Piano, 
Violin, and Cello, Op. 49; Couperin: Con- 
cert Pieces for Cello and Piano; Schu- 
mann: Adagio and Allegro in A-flat for 
Cello and Piano, Op. 70; Songs of the 
Birds (Catalan Folk Songs) for Cello 
and Piano, arranged by Pablo Casals 








violinist; Mieczyslaw Horszowskt, pi- 
anist; Columbia K L-5726 (monaural) 

One is tempted to add to the list of 
credits above: John F. Kennedy, 
President; Jacqueline Kennedy, First 
Lady; for these two were partici- 
pants, not to say prime movers, in 
this performance. This is an on-the- 
scene recording of the celebrated 
recital of November 13, 1961, when 
the great Spanish cellist and two 
esteemed colleagues performed by 
invitation before a distinguished 
gathering at the White House. 
A photograph of the eighty-four- 
year-old Casals, cello in hand, grave- 
ly bowing to the applauding audi- 
ence, decorates the cover, while the 
jacket notes are given over to news- 
paper accounts of the event. As 


hi 


usual when Casals is concerned, 


however, the music speaks most elo- 


quently of all, even though the pro- 


— gram-exacts the ultimate from neither 
performers nor audience. The Men- 


delssohn Trio is not a powerful work, 
but. beneath the fingers of Casals, 


- Schneider, and Horszowski it glows 
~oawith warmth. In the Couperin and 


Schumann. pieces and his own little 


set of Catalan folk songs, Casals dis- 


plays his expressive phrasing, his 
rich and ample tone, his strength, 
his delicacy. The all-hearing micro- 
phone has two unexpected revela- 
tions to make: Casals emits an aston- 
ishing variety of grunts, groans, and 
wheezes as he plays, and White 
House audiences applaud between 
movements. 


A Cozy Conception of Carmen 

Cozy Cole, drums; with Berne Privin, 
trumpet; Bob Hammer, piano; Al Klink 
and Jerome Richardson, saxophones; Mil- 
ton Hinton, bass; and others; Charlie 
Parker Records 403 and 403-S (stereo), 
distributed by MGM Records 

A jazz version of a “classic” occa- 
sionally has its points, and this 
rhythmic, syncopated transmutation 
of Bizet’s Carmen has vivacity, im- 
agination, and taste. An eleven-man 
band plays the Overture, ‘‘Haba- 
nera, “Gypsy. Song,” Sextet, and 
other numbers with a freewheeling 
inventiveness that is amusing and 
invigorating. There are no vocals, 
the closest thing being a flugelhorn 
solo of the “Flower Song,” one of 
the less successful numbers. Most en- 
joyable of all are a perky “Chorus 


vol Street. Boys’? and two very 
evocative, blues-in-the-night types of 


entr’actes. Fun, at least for the 


-obroad-minded. = > 
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Karsh 


THE ATLANTIC 


a is the time of year when college seniors 
begin winding up their affairs. In Harvard of my 
time, the early 1920s, we prepared for Class Day 
exercises and the spreads that went with Com- 
mencement. It was also traditional that, garbed in 
white overalls, we should go off to some idyllic 
spot for a Senior Picnic. 

Whoever was in charge of the party — may he 
rest in peace — had planned that we should spend 
the day at Lake Suntaug in Lynnfield and that we 
should be driven out in trucks leaving the Har- 
vard Yard promptly at 9:30 a.m. He also made it 
indubitably clear that there would be no hard 
liquor available at Suntaug at any price. ‘This 
posed the class with the problem of drinking at 
breakfast — an experience rather new to us — for, 
though a certain amount of alcoholic content could 
be, and indeed was, taken on while we were in- 
scribing the overalls with our nicknames and 
mottoes the night before, we all knew that we 
should have to have a real skinful if we were to get 
the most out of those hours at the lake. 

There was something about what we drank dur- 
ing Prohibition that made it easier for the bev- 
erage to go down in a softly shaded light rather 
than in the cool dawn, and this wasn’t a cool 
dawn. The sun came up hot and brassy, and the 
day got hotter by the minute. 

I remember some of the concoctions I sampled 
in Hollis. ‘There were fruit punches with a lethal 
base of pure grain alcohol. There were orange 
blossoms, and a tin cup of gin mixed with canned 
grapefruit juice which went down like a steel file. 
Peirce Romaine was the bartender for the top floor 
of Hollis, and he had just learned how to mix 
silver fizzes. So Bill Whitman and Bob Hopkins, 
Peirce and I took aboard our bathtub gin all 
frothed up with the whites of eggs and God-knows- 
what. After that someone gave me a stirrup cup 
of New Jersey applejack. By 9:00 things were 
growing a little hazy. Les Crockett told me that 
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he and his gang had breakfasted at the Stylus, 
where they poured port wine on shredded wheat. 
Ted Parks’s recipe was to mix grain alcohol fifty- 
fifty with non-alcoholic Virginia Dare wine, and 
he dared me to try it, and I did. On the ground 
floor of Hollis, Porky Bryant had put together 
equal amounts of alcohol and water in a gallon 
jug, thus achieving 100-proof result, and to this 
he added the peel of two or three oranges. They 
imparted a noticeable orange bouquet to what 
came out of the jug, and as Porky was serving it 
with ginger ale, it didn’t really matter. But I seem 
to remember that when that jug was empty, the 
orange peel came out; in an incredibly short time 
the peel had achieved the consistency of a potato 
chip, and for an instant there were qualms about 
the possible effect of all this upon our innards. 

The trucks left in procession at exactly 9:45. 
They were open trucks with no seats, so we simply 
stood up, swaying and holding onto the sides or 
each other. The sun blazed down, and if you think 
this is the best way to treat a skinful, you are 
mistaken. 

When we reached the Revere Beach Parkway, 
some joker in the second truck bribed the driver to 
race with the one in the lead. The two trucks 
drew even, and with a narrow gap between, they 
ground along at 35 mph. At this point Tom Fry 
thought it would be fun to jump from the second 
to the first. It wasn’t, for he missed; fell between, 
fractured his ankle, and had to be taken to the 
Lynn Hospital by some strangers who were fol- 
lowing in a car. 

We arrived at last at Suntaug, hot and sweating, 
and I, for one, inwardly disturbed. The lake was 
the most inviting thing we saw, and even though 
the water looked low and a little murky, there 
was a rush to get into bathing suits. Dennet 
Withington was one of the first out, and I remem- 
ber he sprinted down the dock and took off in a 
lovely dive, ending feet up with his head and 
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shoulders wedged tight in the soft muck of the bot- 
tom. The water at the dock’s end was a foot and a 


half deep. Later we ate luncheon on wooden 
trestles with the sun beating down at 88 degrees. 


It was a light affair of frankfurters, pickles, potato 


_ salad strongly laced with onions, and milk. Potato 


salad with onions has always disagreed with me, 


and after my second forkful I became a cuckoo 


clock, burping regularly at five-minute intervals 


for the rest of the afternoon. 


Now we were beginning to turn red, with the 


=- dovely long afternoon still stretching before us. I 
remember Alex Steinert saying in an undertone, 


“Ted, do you think there’s any possible way of 
getting out of this?” 

“Well,” I said, “lets ask Bill.” Bill Whitman 
was engaged to Marjorie Warren, and maybe she 
would respond to our SOS. “Bill, > T said, “for 


ge God’s sake, do you think Pargie would come out 
<c ccin her car and get us? Tell her that we'll leave 


through the bushes and meet her on the corner by 


the turnpike.” _ 


We did, and. that’s how we got home, and that’s 
-was the picnic to end all picnics. 
ie rs never had another. 


SOLACE n DOING 


Peart Buck is one of those rare Americans who 
knows the Orient as well as she knows her home- 
land. She has lived through three careers and is 


HOW, actively engaged in a fourth. As a child of 
< -missionary parents, she learned to speak Chinese 
and to love her foster country. After college, her 


first marriage to her missionary husband brought 


_ her back to China but not to happiness: their eld- 
‘est daughter was retarded; the home ties were dis- 


ed; and China itself pacanie increasingly hos- 


tasa ntet she came under the sympa- 


_ her faet aea a of Tom Walsh. She was deter- 
mined not to commit herself emotionally, and she 


turned him down again and again, but when they 
were married and set up their home together in 
Pennsylvania, she entered a third career of more 


© than two decades which was to bring her the tri- 
umph of the Nobel Prize and a companionship 
beatific, marred only by Tom’s long last illness. 

_ . The doctors finally held out no hope. It is against 
o this background that Mrs. Buck has written her 
new, compassionate book, A BRIDGE FOR PASSING 


(John Day, $4.50). 

She first passes over the bridge on her way to 
Tokyo, where she is to assist a Japanese company 
in the filming of her book The Big Wave. This is her 
first sight of Japan in twenty-five years, and al- 


= though she had been here often in her girlhood, 
_ she is unprepared for the startling changes that 


have occurred since the American occupation. ? 
She gets on famously with the burly Japanese pro- | 
ducer who is str enuously turning out a new picture | 
every week; she joins in the casting and in the 
search for the sets that are needed, including a 
fishing village, a live volcano, and a tidal wave. | 
Then comes the long-distance telephone call tell- 

ing her of Tom’s death, and back over the bridge 


she hurries. When she is released from the shock, 


she returns to Japan a different woman, lonelier, 


more given to reverie and to walking by herself... 


By day she is a buffer in the tense struggle be- ` 


tween the Japanese producer and the American ; a 
director; by night in the empty hotel room she . | 
finds sonsolation s in reliving her happiness with her 


editor. At all times she is observing and judging _ 
the Japanese character, and these findings fill some: : 
of the most fascinating pages in the book. 

“The Japanese woman,” says Mrs. Buck, “has a 
always been stronger than the Japanese. man, for; 


like the Chinese woman, she has been given no 


favors.” Mrs. Buck notes the effect of American 


courtship, of intermarriage between Japanese f < 
girls and American soldiers, and of the orphans 


who are cared for in organizations run by her ` 


friend Miki. She cites the courage of these people e 


living on their dangerous islands, where there is — 
an average of four earthquakes or tremors a day; _ 
and she remarks the combination “of delicacy and > 
strength, of tenderness and cruelty . . . usual in. 
the work of Japanese writers.” This book will be a- 
touchstone for those made desolate ary saton and : 


vives her own. 


THE BEST OF JOYCE CAREY 


Joyce Carey, of Anglo-Irish stock, | joined. the 
Nigerian political service in 1913. He fought in 


the Nigerian regiment during World War I, was 
wounded, and on his return, as a magistrate and 


executive officer, his ill health made it unsafe _ 
for him to continue in tropical Africa, and he 

went home to write. His first novel, Aissa Saved, 
was published in 1930, and his most exciting and 
probably his best book, THE AFRICAN WITCH, has 
just been reissued (Harper, $3.95). In his preface 
he tells us that he began making sketches for The 
African Witch in the mid-twenties, using as his 
model an African nationalist of extraordinary 
violence. He brooded over the story for close to 
a decade, and when the novel appeared in 1936, it 
was, he says, “at once treated, even by serious 


officials, as an attack on their administration: by 


street corner politicians, as a work on the colour- 


bar,” and he adds, “political ideas and - political l 
arguments were a good deal more innocent : than ee 


they are to-day.” 
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The novel opens at the Rimi races in Nigeria, 
attended by great crowds of natives and sometimes 
as many as thirty whites, including the Resident. 
The Emir of Rimi is wise enough to stay away, 
although his three chief officers, wearing large 
blue turbans, are usually to be seen near the 
starting post. On this occasion the private ground 
of the “enclosure is profaned by two Negroes in 
European dress, the taller a local revivalist and 
agitator called Coker, and with him the young 
claimant to the Rimi throne, Louis Aladai, the 
first of the Rimi to attend Oxford, from which he 
has just returned. 

This is the story of conflicting emotions within 
the tight little British community as Aladai, a 
charming young man with more than a little com- 
mon sense, presses for their recognition, for their 
help in preparing for the education of the Rimi, 
and for their support in his claim for the emirat. 
Out of jealousy the Emir has forbidden the young 
man free access to the town, and his case is still 
further jeopardized by his sister Elizabeth, who 
operates a juju house in the third ward of Rimi 
Town with such cruelty and secrecy that she has 
become a priestess of almost unchallenged power. 
The only liberal among the British is a crackpot, 
but the three who respond to Aladai’s dilemma are 
young and attractive: Captain Rackman, the 
Trish centaur, with his keen wit and short temper, 
whose reactions one suspects are pretty much those 
of Joyce Carey himself; and, with Rackman, the 
two Englishwomen who dote on him, his fiancée, 
Miss Judy Coote, a bluestocking who knew Aladai 
in Oxford and stands up for him now, and Miss 
-Honeywood, the beauty who is drawn into the 

fracas against her better judgment and because of 
-her adoration of Rackman. 
It is a tense and at times a cruel situation, revela- 
tory of the ignorance which then prevailed on both 
sides. Even Judy, who occasionally ventures to 
talk about the world-state in which there would 
be no distinction of color, is hardly a radical. “I 
shouldn’t think there’ll be much intermarriage,” 
she remarks. “But at present I think you’ve got 
to consider the political situation. The blacks 
out here are not fit to run their own show, and 
it will be a long time before they learn.” Aladai, 
of course, is the first to have gone through the 
training process, “‘one in a million,” as he likes 
to think, and it is a fair measure of Mr. Carey’s 
skill and restraint that Aladai’s exuberance, his 
eagerness and naiveté are conveyed with such 
sympathy against the uncompromising decrees of 
the 1930s. In its staging the book is occasionally 
disconnected, but it is a fine and graphic story, 
authentic in its setting, and revealing, in its com- 
parison with today, the slow headway that has 
been made in tropical Africa. 
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Reader’s Choice 





BY WILLIAM BARRETT 


Did last year’s centennial make us reflect any- 
more deeply about the meaning of the Civil War? 
I doubt it. There were some moving pageants, 
but for the most part we seemed not so much to be 
remembering a national tragedy as re-enacting a 
costume ball. After so much froth, it is a sobering 
experience to come upon a book as harsh and 
abrasive as EpMUND WILSON’S PATRIOTIC GORE 
(Oxford University Press, $8.50), which attempts 
to get at the complex human truth of the Civil 
War through the writing of the men and women 
who were caught up in the tragedy. Mr. Wilson’s 
conclusions will be shocking to many people, but, 
disagree with him as we may, it is refreshing to 
come upon a mind so free from cant and so dog- 
gedly resistant to the bluff of specious idealism. 

Why were the Southern states not allowed to 
secede in 1861? The Northern myth is that the 
Civil War was a crusade against slavery. In fact, 
most Northerners were indifferent to the existence 
of slavery and were capable of mobbing the Aboli- 
tionists, while a good many Southerners, who had 
seen slavery in the flesh, were thoroughly sick of 
the whole evil. The mystique of the Union could 
not permit secession. But this mystique, in Mr. 
Wilson’s view, has to be understood as part of an 
aggressive and expansive phase of our history. 
Like the French under Napoleon, and the Russians 
after 1917, we had had a successful revolution and 
were in the process of consolidating and expanding 
its influence. Here Mr. Wilson offers a bold com- | 
parison between the secession of 1861. and the 
Hungarian revolt of 1956. The. Hungarians 

wanted to secede from the Soviet empire, but were 
crushed and eventually denounced by their mas- 
ters as reactionary and feudal. The South was 
backward in comparison with the industrial North 
— the two regions had grown so far apart that 
they were virtually different countries, as much as | 
Hungary and. Russia — and it, too, was forced 
into an unconditional surrender. 

These views are stated in a slashing, forthright, 
but somewhat rambling introduction; which is the 
most sensational but least satisfying section of the 
work. However, the book does not stand or fall 
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Seven major articles 
by distinguished members of 
The Year Book Board of Editors 


“Asians and Africans 
emerged into positions of 
world leadership...in the 
long view, this may be the 
significance of our time.” 
—Lester B. Pearson, 
Canadian statesman, 
holder of The Nobel 
Peace Prize. 


“The European Common 
Market, a new ‘Third 
Force’ in world affairs, 
brought the U.S. to a cru- 
cial turning point in its 
history.’’—Sylvia Porter, 
financlal columnist. 





“Science knocked on the 
door of life’s most sacred 
secret.” —lsaac Asimov, 


Er biochemist. 


“lIt became clear that fed- 
eral assistance to schools 
would eventually be en- 
acted. Only the formula 
remained to be deter- 
mined.’’—Lawrence A, 
Cremin, Barnard Pro- 
fessor of Education, 
Teachers’ College. 
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“American culture—like 
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— Alistair Cooke, critic 
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“They laid the ghost of 
Babe Ruth by the heels 
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: ears.’’—Red Smith, 
, i a sports columnist. 
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with such theses. Patriotic Gore is not 
primarily a polemic, but a work of 
the historical imagination, and, as 
such, a monumental achievement. 
Mr. Wilson traces the impact of the 
Civil War on the lives of many indi- 
viduals, Northerners and Southern- 
ers, famous and obscure. Whether 
he is treating us to an adult reading 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, evaluating 
anew the much-misunderstood char- 
acters of Lincoln and Grant, or 
threading his way through the intri- 
cate diaries of Southern ladies, he is 
continually exciting. As a critic, 
Mr. Wilson has always been at his 
best when he could illuminate a lit- 
erary work in relation to its historical 
milieu or to the life of its author. 
Writing now as a historian, he is 
therefore in a thoroughly congenial 
medium; the literary record, after 
all, is the most intimate expression of 
how human beings are affected by 
history. 

Of the many fine biographical por- 
traits with which the book abounds 
the re-evaluation of Lincoln is per- 
haps most striking. The whimsical 
Lincoln — folk sage and rustic sim- 
pleton — is, in Mr. Wilson’s view, a 
superficial caricature. Lincoln, as 
he is revealed in his own writings, 
was a man of cool and precise intelli- 
gence, powerful will, with the ambi- 
tious and dedicated conviction that 
he was the servant of the historic 
process. If we allow for differences 
of background and culture, the com- 
parison of Lincoln to Lenin does not 
seem inappropriate. 

In previous books Mr. Wilson has 
written about major figures in lit- 
erature, from Sophocles to Henry 
James. The miracle of the present 
work is that in dealing with Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Sidney Lanier, John 
W. DeForest, as well as a host of 
lesser lights, he is no less interesting 
or significant. He has perhaps never 
been so deeply and personally in- 
volved with his material. And if this 
is, as I tend to believe, Mr. Wilson’s 
richest and most rewarding book, the 
reason may very well lie in the depth 
of his involvement. 


ENGLAND, MY ENGLAND 


A frequent criticism of Britain’s 
Angry Young Men is that it is not 
always clear what they are angry 
about; or, when clear, the object of 
anger seems rather picayune — like 
being at a provincial university, for 
example, rather than at Oxford or 
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The author of False Coin and 
Nights in the Gardens of 
Brooklyn casts his perceptive 
eye on American life and 
society. He writes with pas- 
sion, concern and human 
understanding about every- 
thing from labor and popular 
culture to boxing and frus- 
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is a rarity, a writer who thinks 
before he commits himself.” 
— HARRY GOLDEN. $5.00 
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“Stories of the poor, 
beleaguered, and lonely... 
the collection deserves 
wide readership.” 











Alfred Kazin, John Updike, John 
Ciardi, Granville Hicks, and Ten- 
nessee Williams were among the 
distinguished critics who hailed 
the extraordinary talents of Rich- 
ard Yates when his first novel, 
Revolutionary Road, was pub- 
lished. In these eleven powerful, 
compassionate stories, he con- 
firms his achievement as an orig- 
inal and important American 
writer. At all bookstores. $4.50 
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SWISS SCHOOLS 
AND OURS: 
WHY THEIRS ARE 


BETTER 


By ADMIRAL H. G. RICKOVER, 
The outspoken, dedicated ad- 
miral whose theories about 
American education always pro- 
voke thought and controversy 
takes a first-hand look at the way 
children are educated in a demo- 
cratic European country. In this 
trenchant, no-holds-barred re- 
port Admiral Rickover demon- 
strates why Swiss schools produce 
better-educated citizens and how 
our schools could profit by adopt- 
ing their methods, $3.95 


TOMORROW’S 
ILLITERATES 


The State of Reading 
instruction Today 


Edited by CHARLES C. WALCUTT. 
Introduction by JACQUES BARZUN. 
In these pages the frightening 
rise of illiteracy is related to the 
two prevalent methods of read- 
ing instruction — the “look-and- 
say” method and the phonics 
method. Parents and teachers 
can see for themselves, on the 
basis of specific examples, how 
the phonics method is a far more 
effective and productive system, 

$3.95 


THE CASE FOR 
BASIC EDUCATION 


Edited by JAMES D. KOERNER, 
Introduction by CLIFTON FADI- 
MAN. Here is a stimulating pro- 
gram of aims for public schools. 
A group of distinguished scholars, 
each a teacher with many years 
of experience, examines the es- 
sentials of each basic subject 
which should be taught in our 
secondary schools — an invalu- 
able book for parents and school 
board members, $4.00 


Atlantic Monthly Press Books 
Sponsored by the Council for Basic Education 
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Cambridge. ALAN SILLITOE arrived a 
little too late to be included in this 
posh circle of young authors — his 
first novel, Saturday Night and Sunday 
Morning, appeared in 1958 — but he 
could not have been classed with 
them anyway, for he was really angry 
and had something to be angry at. 
Mr. Sillitoe is of the working class, 
and his first novel was choking with 
anger at the whole system. 

In KEY TO THE DOOR (Knopf, 
$5.95) Mr. Sillitoe has returned to 
the Nottingham slums of his first 
novel. His hero, Brian Seaton, is in 
fact the older brother of Arthur, the 
caddish protagonist of Saturday Night. 
But Brian is much more sensitive 
than his younger brother, and conse- 
quently the tone now is less that of 
anger and protest and more of sym- 
pathetic involvement with the indus- 


trial poor. Not since the early D. H. | 


Lawrence has the life of the British 
working class been rendered with 
such vividness. Though living in 
slums and imprisoned by the dull 
routines of the factories, these people 


retain some unkillable earthy and | 


peasantlike quality, a caged but not 
altogether crushed animal vitality. 

hey to the Door is the story of Brian’s 
growing up—in great part, one 
suspects, autobiographical. We are 
carried through scenes of his boy- 
hood, schooling, and his courting of 
a girl. Eventually conscripted, he is 
shipped to Malaya, where the cli- 
mactic scene of the book occurs. Out 
on patrol, he encounters a Com- 
munist guerrilla, and instead of kill- 
ing the man he sets him free. The 
act by which he has entered man- 
hood is to have given life to another 
man, not because of his own leftist 
sympathies but simply because the 
other’ was a human being. 

On the boat bound back to Eng- 
land, Brian thinks with warmth and 
affection of the life in Nottingham 
to which he is returning. When an- 
other soldier makes a scurrilous jibe 
at England, Brian remarks that he 
does not mind so long as Nottingham 
is not included. Brian Seaton is not 
yet able to say my England; but he 
can say my town, my home, my fam- 
ily. And with this, Mr. Sillitoe him- 
self has passed beyond the novel of 
social protest, with its abstract 


anger, into the concrete evocations | 


of poetry. 

Mr. Sillitoe is one of the most 
powerful talents among the younger 
English novelists. Yet, with all its 
power, there is a monotonous quality 
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The new novel 





AUTHOR OF The Waters of Kronos, 
The Sea of Grass, The Trees 





HIS IS THE STORY of a man 
Foi spent his life in the 
service of others, bringing the 
power of simple goodness to 
lowly, earthy, sometimes vio- 
lent people — a triumphant 


life of great joy, 


Written with Conrad Rich- 
ter’s customary grace of style 
and purity of vision, A Simple 
Honorable Man joins the long 
list of his moving and evoca- 
tive portrayals of American 


life, 


It is a novel that brings dis- 
tinction to its author and to 
its publisher, 


A Simple 
Honorable 
Man 


$4.50 at better bookstores 


ALFRED -A- KNOPF 
Publisher of yS- Borozi Books 


EXCELLENCE 


THE GREAT PHILOSOPHERS 


Karl Jaspers. This first volume 
in a monumental new history 
of philosophy deals with the 
ideas and personalities of 
Socrates, Buddha, Confucius, 
Jesus, Plato, Augustine, and 
Kant. $8.50 
A Helen and Kurt Wolff Book. 


BETWEEN FRIENDS: 
LETTERS OF JAMES BRANCH 
CABELL AND OTHERS 


Padraic Colum and Margaret 
Freeman Cabell, editors. The 
excitement of the ’20s sparks 
the correspondence of Cabell 
with such luminaries as Lewis, 
Mencken, Fitzgerald, Dreiser. 

$7.50 


THE GREAT SIEGE 


‘Ernle Bradford. Malta in 1565 
—when 9,000 men fought off 
40,000 Turks during four 
months of incredibly savage 
warfare, with the fate of 
Christendom at stake. $6.50 


LONG FEUD: 
SELECTED POEMS 


Louis Untermeyer. A distin- 
guished craftsman’s own selec- 
tion of his “best” — culled from 
seven volumes and from ma- 
terial never before in book 
form. $3.95 


Ed 


Atall bookstores 


Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. 
750 Third Avenue, New York 17 











about the present book, as if its au- 
thor were struggling to cast off a 
personal burden from which he can- 
not quite get free. The “key to the 
door” that Brian has found at the 
end of the book seems an image of 
Mr. Sillitoe’s own condition. Brian 
feels that he has found the key to his 
future, but, he warns himself, he 
must now strain every muscle to 
turn the key and open the door. It 
will be interesting to see what lies on 
the other side of the door for Mr. 
Sillitoe himself. 


MYSTERIES OF LOVE 


Living in Paris, the home of nearly 


every avant-garde movement of our 
| century, MARCEL AYME has always 


insisted that he is merely a bour- 
geois writer whose business is to 
entertain. In THE CONSCIENCE OF 
LOVE (Atheneum, $4.50) M. Aymé 
is as brilliantly witty as ever; but 
the story is more baroque, involved, 
and surrealistic than anything he 


| has done before. Perhaps even this 
| resolute entertainer has not been 
able to escape the avant-garde winds 


that blow about the French capital. 

A young Parisian named Martin 
comes home one day to find his 
fiancée in bed with his brother Mar- 
cel. Discreetly withdrawing, as a 
proper Frenchman should, he bumps 
against a neighbor on the stairs; they 
fight, and the neighbor is acciden- 
tally killed. When he is released 
from prison two years later, Martin 
moves back into the apartment with 
the brother and the fiancée. (The 
French believe in keeping these 


| things in the family.) 


This strange beginning is but a 
prelude to stranger things to follow. 
It is not always easy to tell exactly 
what M. Aymé is up to, and some- 
times one feels the novelist’s inven- 
tiveness here has exceeded his con- 
trol. Through all the mazes of his 
story M. Aymé is in pursuit of a 
new theory of love. This theory is 
being developed by brother Marcel, 
who declares that since he has never 
been in love himself he is the right 
man to make a detached study of 
the subject. The saving force of 
love in human society, Marcel and 
M. Aymé hold, is not found in the 
maundering male, who is likely to 
lose himself in intellectual fantasies 
about his beloved, but in the hard- 
driving practical woman who is 
hunting for a socially suitable mate. 

In the light of this very bourgeois 


and orthodox theory, we can under- 
stand why the sexual escapades in- 
the book never seem shocking or 
really immoral. Blasphemy, we have 
been told, is only possible for those 
who have faith. M. Aymé blas- 
phemes, but underneath it all we 
know that his is the heart of a true 
believer. 


For a faculty wife, love has a 
colder climate in the setting of a 
small New England college than in 
Paris; but the experience as depicted 
by ALrīsoN LURIE in a pleasant first 
novel, LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP (Mac- 
millan, $4.50), seems to be just as 
bewildering. 

The stones of our colleges have 
been raised by the unpaid toil of 
the young faculty wife. Mother and 
housewife, she is also called upon to 
be her husband’s intellectual com- 
panion, listen to his complaints about 
Hum C (Humanities for freshmen), 
and turn over her surplus labor to 
the college by helping to grade 
papers. No wonder Miss Lurie’s 
heroine falls out of love with her 
husband, and in a mood of momen- 
tary emptiness is ready to drift into 
dalliance with a good-looking young 
teacher in the music department. 

The plot of this novel is small, and 
its world tiny, but Miss Lurie’s wit, 
like Jane Austen’s, is wicked and 
delicious. In Emmy Stockwell Turner 
she has caught a faculty wife whom 
we all must have seen on one campus 
or another. A handsome gangling 
girl, educated and intelligent, Emmy 
is the product of an overprotected 
middle-class life, and consequently 
as naïve as a teen-ager on her first 
date. Letting herself drift halfway 
into seduction, she suddenly sits bolt 
upright and exclaims to her startled 
suitor: “But Pm married”? 

At the end Emmy pays a farewell 
visit to a neighbor, and together they 
watch the children playing in the 
yard. The game is supposed to be 
blindman’s buff, but all the children 
are blindfolded. ‘‘They like it better 
that way,” the neighbor explains 
crisply. ‘heir parents, though they 
may not have liked it quite so much, 
have been playing the same game. 


LETTERS AND LIFE 


RANDALL JARRELL’S first essays 
seemed to be hilarious vacations 
from his more serious work as a poet. 
They were fun to read because the 
author himself seemed to be having 


A BRIDGE 
for PASSING 


A beloved writer’s 
inspiring testament of faith, 


in which she tells how, 
after great sorrow, she found 
her way back to life. 


TWO LARGE PRINTINGS BEFORE PUBLICATION 
$4.50 at all bookstores 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 






POWERFUL 
BEST SELLER 


A compelling drama of the fateful 
first month of World War I. The 
best seller by Barbara W. Tuch- 
man that has been praised by every 
leading reviewer in the country. 


$6.95 at your bookseller’s. If he’s 
sold out, mail us a check or money 
order and we'll pay shipping costs, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Dept. A-1 60 Fifth Avenue, N, Y. 11, N. Y, 

























the time of his life writing them. 
Though this same exuberant wit 
runs through his latest collection, 
A SAD HEART AT THE SUPERMARKET 
(Atheneum, $4.50), it has 
toned down, for Mr. Jarrell is dealing 
here with large social themes and 
he has a serious message to preach. 

The supermarket of Mr. Jarrell’s 
title essay is the symbol of a society 
overflowing with consumer goods. 
But the goods have built-in obso- 
lescence and are always being re- 
placed by newer models. The super- 
market, in short, is dealing in perish- 
ables. The poet and humanist, on 
the other hand, are searching for 
imperishables — the values that tie 
the present to the past in civilized 
continuity. Inevitably, these values 
get pushed aside by the glittering 
novelties of technology. Mr. Jar- 
rell’s recurrent theme is the estrange- 
ment of intellectuals, artists, and 
poets from the broad stream of 
American life. 

This theme is by now fairly trite. 
But Mr. Jarrell is valuable not for 
his general ideas as much as for the 
wit and detail with which he can 
embroider them. Even as an essay- 
st, he seems to be writing funda- 
mentally as a poet. His essays do 
not seem to have a precharted 
course, but wander spontaneously 
and effortlessly through the wide 
fields of the author’s reading. 

Out of this reading he can always 
come up with some surprising nugget 
—for example, the rediscovery of 
Appleton’s Fifth Reader, which is dis- 
cussed in an imaginary dialogue be- 
tween an old-fashioned uncle and 
his modern nephew. The Appleton 
reader had authors like Milton, 
Gray, and Wordsworth, with whom 
the nephew acquired only a passing 
acquaintance in his sophomore year 
in college. These authors were daily 
bread to the uncle when he was in 
the fifth grade. The nephew belongs 
to the world of the supermarket, 
whose reading habits, Mr. Jarrell is 
warning us, are rapidly sliding down- 
hill toward illiteracy. 


ALFRED KaziIn is distinguished by 
great versatility and energy of mind, 
and in CONTEMPORARIES (Atlantic— 
Little, Brown, $7.50) he has given 
us an important and lively book that 
ranges over almost the whole field 
of modern letters. The contempo- 
raries he starts with are not writers 
now living, but our own American 
classics — Melville, Thoreau, Em- 
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For Graduation 
sive a 
friend for life! 


~--a Merriam-Webster 
dictionary 


You can spend more but you can’t give 


more—especially at graduation time— 
than the gift of words, a Merriam- 
Webster Dictionary. 

No matter what a youngster is going 
to do—go to college or go to work— 
he'll get ahead faster if he can speak 
effectively, write accurately, read with 
understanding. 

Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary 
—the Merriam-Webster required or rec- 
ommended at colleges and universities 
everywoere—will help him do this. He’ll 
enjoy it, find its definitions complete, 
accurate, up to date. 

What’s more, in Merriam-Webster, 
he’ll have a friend for life—a trusted 
friend that will never let him down. 

For graduation, give Merriam- 
Webster’s New Collegiate. $5 unindexed, 
$6 indexed. Get a copy today at any 
department, book, or stationery store. 
©G.&C. Merriam Co.,Springfield 2, Mass. 


WARNING: INSIST ON 


CG Mevu 
evuam-Websler 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 
Don’t be misled. Other desk “Websters” 
do not even include the scientific names 
for plants and animals—nor the rules for 
spelling and punctuation essential in a 
dictionary for school, home, or office 
use. Alwavs ask for a Merriam-Webster. 


Distinguished 
new fiction 









UIP ID 
PIGEO 


AND OTHER STORIES 


A new collection of short stories 
by the gifted young author of 
Rabbit, Run and The Poorhouse 
Fair, $4.00 








THE DOOR 


By the author of Saturday Night 
and Sunday Morning—a novel that 
captures the experience in peace 
and war of a whole generation of 


the English working class, $5.95 
At better bookstores everywhere 


ALFRED - A - KNOPE, Publisher 





A famous novelist's 
lively account of our pioneer 
Republic in the 1830s 
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With Remarks on Its Institutions 
by Captain Frederick Marryat 


Edited with an Introduction 
by S. W. JACKMAN 


In April, 1837, the author of Mr. 
Midshipman Easy left England for 
an “exploratory” tour of the youth- 
ful United States. The result was 
this highly perceptive, controversial 
work. Mr. Jackman has included a 
wealth of material that appears in 
no other modern edition. 
Jy pography, binding and jacket design 
by WARREN CHAPPELL 


‘$5.95 at better bookstores 


ALFRED - A - KNOPF, Publisher 
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erson — because these authors are 
still a living part of the modern 
mind. Coming closer to the present, 
he gives us notable essays on Faulk- 
ner, J. D. Salinger, John O’Hara, 
Saul Bellow, and a great many 
others; there is some highly percep- 
tive and interesting travel reportage 
on Russia, Israel, and Puerto Rico; 
and, for political analysis, an appre- 
ciative but shrewdly skeptical dis- 
cussion of the intellectual tone of the 
new Kennedy Administration. 

This extraordinary range is no 
casual accident, but the deliberate 
project of a mind passionately en- 
meshed in the life of its time. Much 
in this time is troubling to Mr. 
Kazin. By temperament his own 
deepest leanings are those of tradi- 
tional humanism, and many modern 
works seem to be at war with such 
values. But as a critic he has great 
generosity of spirit — not to be con- 
fused with softness, for he can come 
down like a pile driver on a writer, 
like John O’Hara, whom he dislikes 
—and he can expend himself gen- 
erously on writers whose values are 
not his own. To my mind, it is just 
this fine tension between a lively 
sense of tradition and an acute feel- 
ing of modernity that forms the unity 
of Mr. Kazin’s critical vision and 
makes this book so distinguished a 
contribution to current criticism. 


OFFBEAT AND BEAT 


Though most novel fanciers prefer 
their stories in conventional form, 
there is always the occasional addict 
who, recognizing that the novel is 
the most flexible of literary forms, is 
willing to watch it being bent into 
all sorts of odd shapes, and will even 
add the pleasure of solving a puzzle 
to the delight usually derived from 
fiction. 

For this type of reader two recent 
novels can be recommended as 
worth deciphering: THE MARQUISE 
WENT OUT AT FIVE (Braziller, $4.95) 
by CLAUDE MAURIAC; and WALL TO 
WALL (Grove, $3.95), a second novel 
by a young American, DOUGLAS 
WOOLF. 

Claude Mauriac, son of the famous 
novelist François Mauriac, has al- 
ready had two of his books trans- 
lated and published here: The New 
Literature, essays on contemporary 
French writers; and a first novel, The 
Dinner Party, which was something 
of a puzzle too, but child’s play 
beside the present work. 


Where James Joyce in Ulysses 
dealt with the life of a whole city 
during one day, The Marquise Went 
Out at Five is the story of only one 
hour (5:00 to 6:00 p.m.) in the lives 
of various individuals passing through 
a square near the center of Paris. 
We are plunged directly into the 
minds of the characters, and switched 
from one to another without ex- 
planation or the help of external 
descriptions. All this is very bewil- 
dering at first; but if you persist, 
you will find that certain rhythms 
begin to recur and define themselves, 
and the characters detach themselves 
from the flux of words. The pleasure 
of deciphering then becomes exhila- 
rating, like the game played at a 
Paris sidewalk café, in which you 
watch the people pass and guess 
what kind of life each one leads. 

Some of the quality of Douglas 
Woolf’s Wall to Wall can be sug- 
gested if you try to imagine one of 
Jack Kerouac’s cross-country odys- 
seys cut by nine tenths, the connect- 
ing links between episodes elim- 
inated, and imagination substituted 
for stenography. Mr. Woolf writes 
as if he were moving a sharply fo- 
cused but oddly angled camera 
abruptly from spot to spot. Each 
successive image is clear, but the 
reader has to work at filling in the 
gaps. Gradually, we make out that 
the young hero, Claude Squires, is 
working as an attendant in a mental 
hospital; that he goes to a strange 
used-car lot and buys a jalopy for a 
long trip, lands in the desert, has a 
fling with a girl he knew when he 
was in the army, returns home to 
father and mother. 

This material may not sound very 
promising, but Mr. Woolf’s powers 
of sharp visualization and grotesque 
imagination are so considerable that 
they impart the vividness of a night- 
mare to this little story. In my judg- 
ment, he is the most gifted writer 
who has yet appeared in the ranks 
of our much-publicized beat genera- 
tion. 


IRELAND AGAINST IRELAND 


The Behan family of Dublin, it 
seems, has been holding out on us. 
They have given us Brendan, the 
well-known playwright, but they 
have been hiding a youngest brother 
—not younger, for several other 
Behans got in between — who is a 
pretty fair hand at writing himself 
and now at last has emerged from 


Soon you will know 
the answer to 
the best-kept literary 
secret in years 


The first novel he has written 
Since the publication of 
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the shadow of big brother. In TELL 
DUBLIN I MISS HER (Putnam, $3.50) 
Dominic Besan has written a rol- 
licking, raucous, and altogether 
heartwarming account of life in the 
Dublin tenements that not only can 
stand comparison with his brother’s 
work, but for sheer gusto might even 
make Sean O’Casey turn shamrock 
with envy. 

Mr. Behan subtitles his book An 
Autobiography, but it is autobiographi- 
cal only by fits and starts, and is 
mainly about the neighbors on Rus- 
sell Street. In a Dublin tenement the 
neighbors keep knocking on the wall 
to get in, so that you could hardly 
go in for soul-searching autobiogra- 
phy with all that racket going on. 
And they do get in; there are enough 
vivid and colorful characters in this 
book to stock several novels or plays. 

Mr. Behan’s story begins with the 
Easter Rebellion of 1916, which 
had to be held on a bank holiday 
because the rebels, being working- 
men, could assemble to make a revo- 
lution only on their day off. Mr. 
Behan did not take part in the rebel- 
lion, for he was not yet born (that 
happens in a later chapter, entitled 
“Come in, Dominic, We Know Your 
Knock”); but the rebellion does set 
the stage for the violent time that 
followed, in which young Dominic 
passed his boyhood. Those were the 
days of civil war, when the Irish, to 
paraphrase Yeats slightly, were blind 
men battering blind men. Now liv- 
ing in London, where he writes for 
the BBC, Mr. Behan has come to 
know the English, and he is more 
than a little skeptical of the fanatical 
patriotism of his youth. What Ire- 
land needs now, he tells us, is not 
fiery patriots but sober planners who 
can develop the country economi- 
cally. This is sober and sensible, and 
I suppose it would have to be la- 
beled as progress if it happened. But 
the thought of a planned and stand- 
ardized Ireland must give one pause. 
Irish writers would lose the great 
advantage of belonging to a back- 
ward country. 

Besides, Mr. Behan’s old neigh- 
bors on Russell Street might be a bit 
recalcitrant to planning. When the 
De Valera government built a new 
housing development, it had to use 
force to get the people out of their 
crumbling Georgian tenements —— 
the only slums in the world with 
mahogany staircases — and every 


time a family departed, the rest of 


: the block held a solemn wake. 
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in the land. More tha 
arranged topically. Self-indexing 


INTERESTING PEOPLE = 
Reflections of Eighty Years 


By CORINNA LINDON SMITH. These remin 
cences by the daughter of the famous publisher, 
George Haven Putnam, have the favor of 
an intimate, perceptive tour through eight : 
decades of a changing America. The journey- 
is enriched by the author's stories of her 
friendship with such notables as Henry James; 
Theodore Roosevelt, Mark Twain, Frank 
Crowninshield, and many others. Ilustrated: 
Index. $5.95 — 


DAN EMMETT AND THE 
RISE OF EARLY 
NEGRO MINSTRELSY 


By Hans Natuan. Here are the banjo - 
strummers and the fiddlers, the strutting ` 
dandies, and these who wept so beautifully 

for the old days in the land of cotton. The- 
author fills these pages with their rhythm, 

their extravagant humor, and the contagious. . 
excitement of their time. With 116 pages of 
musical scores. Hlustrated, Index. 7x 10. $10.00 ; 


Now at your bookstore 
UNIVERSITY OF 


OKLAHOMA PRESS 
Norman, Oklahoma. 
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| Tre Hees OF BEER AND ALE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
Y STANLEY BARON 


‘How the beer industry developed— 
from the days when Washington, 
Jefferson and Adams were con- 
‘cerned with beer and brewing to 
present-day production of more 
han ninety million barrels a year. 
| Admirable, thoroughgoing.. 

probably the most definitive work 
‘onthe subject ever written.” —CRAIG 
‘CLaworne, N, Y. Times Book Re- 
j w, Hlustrated. 
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`The hazard and 
-the hope: a sane 
look at man’s 
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By! Ritchie Calder. | A calm sum- 
ming up of the views of various 
- scientific experts on progress 
“and problems in the taming of 
the atom. Without belittling the 
dangers, Prof.. Calder takes a 
strongly positive view. The re- 
sult is a “nuclear philosophy” 
to combat “nuclear supersti- 
tion’ ’- and a thorough educa- 
tion. in what has been achieved 
and what is contemplated in the 
peaceful use of nuclear me 
Mastr ated. -$5.95 


-The Collected Papers 
of Enrico Fermi 

Volume I: Italy, 1921-38 

The definitive edition of the pa- 
pers of the Nobel Prize winner 
and “Architect of the Atomic 
. i oo $1500 

UNIVERSITY OF 


ee CHICAGO PRESS 
“J 5750 Elis Avenue 
bo Chicago 37, HHnois | 
y IN CANADA: The 
University of Toranto Press 
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POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


PAR LAGERKVIST’S THE DEATH OF 
AHASUERUS (Random House, $3.75) 
has the bone-bare simplicity of ac- 
tion and the intricate proliferation of 
meanings characteristic of this au- 
thor’s work. The time seems to be 
vaguely medieval, the place, some- 
where on the pilgrim route to Jeru- 
salem. The characters are the Wan- 
dering Jew and a handful of inter- 
mittently pious criminals that he falls 
in with at an inn. Mr. Lagerkvist’s 
theme is the relation between man, 
God, and the universe, and he con- 
trives to say a number of dour things 
about it in the course of his astound- 
ingly condensed tale. 

In THE GREAT INVASION (Coward- 
McCann, $5.00), LEONARD COTTRELL 
attempts to reconstruct the long 
campaign by which Britain was con- 
verted into a Roman province. His 
materials are the inevitable Tacitus, 
Roman military records, and ar- 
chaeological discoveries, some very 
recent. Despite the author’s inge- 
nuity, the story tends to fall apart 
into fragments like the broken pot- 
tery beloved of diggers — each shard 
interesting in itself, but they don’t 
add up to a jug. 

OH, MARY, THIS LONDON (Orion, 
$3.95) is a comic novel with the seri- 
ous purpose of proving that young 
Britons today are a poor, timid lot 
compared with their elders. The au- 
thor, MICHAEL CAMPBELL, has put 
forth this notion before, in Peter 
Perry, and this time he occasionally 
lets it get out of hand. Using as his 
mouthpiece and narrator a young 
Irishman hanging about London, 
Campbell denounces, with a 
good deal of merriment, English con- 
versation, self-pity, pretension, im- 
morality, beatniks, clothes, and girls. 
As long as the book sticks to active 
absurdities with crooks and cocktail 
parties, it makes its points amusingly 
and well. When the hero and his 
even more Irish roommate sit down 
and discuss the world, one can only 
yawn and echo D’Artagnan: Please, 
Aramis, let’s not theologize. 

In 1837 Captain FREDERICK MAR- 
RYAT, the naval novelist, temporarily 


jat outs with publishing and perma- 
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A superb gallecu on: of : stories, written by a 
woman of extraordinary perception, about 
woman, the “bearer and protector of. life.” 


Von Le Fort’s interplay between history and 
myth, the legendary style, is enchanting. Her 
world of tales in the twilight between argan 
and reality is “only 
a means of attain- 

ing the necessary 

distance from which: 
to view the present 

more sharply.” This 

clarity of the con- P% 
temporary becomes -PH 

more vivid with | 
each page, 


At your bookstore 





rra GNE RY Copy 


14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 
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Winner SY d 
Z William Faulkner j 
Foundatiön 
Award 1902 


STO WAWAY 


by Lawrence. 
Sargent Ha 1 


One of the highest NR an 
American first novel can win has 
been awarded by unanimous 
vote of the judges to this pro- 
found, readable novel of anarchy 
at sea, 


From the judges’ comments: 
“More than any other, Stow- 
AWAY deserves, even demands, 
re-reading...a work with sig- 
nificance for this year and the 
years ahead...an impressive 
control of exciting and devel- 
oping. action, and a depth of 
unusual insight which is not im- 
posed but emerges from the very 
language of the book.” $3.75 


ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 
















: ~ julep, consoling. hitaself by insisting 


y nently so with his wife, made a trip to 
the United States. He intended to 
write the definitive account of the 


new nation and did not succeed, but 


the. latest edition of A DIARY IN 

AMERICA (Knopf, $5.95), edited and 

abridged by Sydney Jackman, is 
nevertheless a very entertaining foot- 
note to our history. Marryat was a 
roaring Tory who found the evils of 
republicanism in the oddest places. 
He was also a sensible, sometimes 
very shrewd observer, who detected, 
or foresaw, a number of quite genu- 
3 ine difhiculties inherent in American 


Shy society. Adaptable and sympathetic, 
A ave liked we Soong) resourcefulness, 


5i ewes on the 
huckled over the 
ns of local humor, 
men and the horses, 







that he had “noble drink the care 





| wn o The booki opening 
scene; aboard the packet Quebec at 
Portsmouth, is pure Mark Twain, a 
rather startling phenomenon. 
AnprRE MERCIER, a French animal 
lover with considerable African ex- 
-perience behind him, has written a 
short book about his pet cheetah, 
OUR FRIEND YAMBO (Rand McNally, 
$3.95) T here ke some prey over- 





and ie N o this is not one 
of the great animal books of all time. 
It lacks. unexpectedness. Imagine the 
problems of keeping a spirited, well- 
disposed, seven-foot-long tomcat about 
the house, and you pretty well have 
the whole story. 
Those of us who gave a quick vale 
OS cholar ly severities of Winnie 

Ille Pu can recover a bit of dignity | 
witho ‘FERDINANDUS TAURUS (David | 
“McKay, $2.95), which is Munro Leaf’s 
Ferdinand the Bull put into Latin by | 













ELIZABETH CHAMBERLAYNE HADAS. | 
It has the same delightful Robert | 


Lawson illustrations and, praise the 
gods, a glossary. 

GEOFFREY ASHE’S LAND TO THE 
WEST {Viking, $6.75) is a thoroughly 
charming excursion in pursuit of 
Saint Brendan the navigator, who, 
according to early Irish sources, set 
ck i the Dark Ages and went 
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Catholic opposition to mixed marriages 
is often misunderstood — and resented. 


Some imagine it to be a manifestation 
of Catholic clannishness. Others say it 
is a selfish and unfair practice dictated 
by a domineering clergy. And still others 
take it as an insult to their own non- 
Catholic religious convictions and to 
their personal integrity. 

Believe us when we say that none of 
these inferences is correct—none of these 
conclusions ts true. 


From long experience, the Church 
knows that the permanence and the 
harmony of family life are often jeop- 
ardized by mixed marriages, and, be- 
cause of the religious division, the 
children often grow up in an atmosphere 
of religious indifference. This does not 
mean that the Church regards non- 
Catholics as unworthy or inferior. It is, 
simply, a matter of the Church’s concern 
for the religious life of the Catholic in 
a family which is divided from the start 
on one of the most vital questions de- 
manding unity. 

It is for this reason that the Church 
recommends the marriage of Catholics 
to Catholics,and imposes serious obliga- 
tions where a Catholic and a non-Catho- 
lic wish to be married in the Church. 
These obligations often cause resent- 
ment upon the part of those who do 
not understand the reasons for them. 

Catholics believe that marriage is a 
holy and indissoluble union—a Sacra- 
ment instituted by Christ, If a Catholic 


elects to marry a non-Catholic, the obli- 


gation still remains to have the marriage 
witnessed by a Catholic priest. This does 
not require the non-Catholic to become 
a Catholic, but it does require the sign- 
ing of an agreement to refrain from 
| interfering with the religious life of the 


SUPREME 


Why The Church Says: ` 
DON’T MARRY A CATHOLIC 


| KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS — 


q 4422 Lindell Bivd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 
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Catholic partner, and to raise and ¢ 
cate any children in the Catholic i 

The signing of this agreement 
moreover, only the first require 
oe the Church will sist cee fi 















as to a what is s involved ia in 
a Catholic. Above all, the 
quires moral certainty that the 1 
will be a lasting and happy one. 


While some may call this attitud 
the Church dictatorial, thoughtful and 
responsible non- -Catholic reli oi 
leaders take the same dim view of mixi 
marriages. They know from experie 
that such unions all too often crea 
disastrous disunity of family life. 


For further information on this. 
other points concerning the age- 
Catholic Faith, write today fo 
Pamphlet No. B-15. It will be sent 
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Katherine 
Anne 
Porter 


‘SHIP OF FOOLS, the novel by Katherine Anne 
Por ter isa literary event of. magnitude in our time. 
Clifton Fadiman calls it “Miss Porter's magnum 
opus.” Paul Pickrel in Harper's says: “The writing 
is exquisite. Miss Porter has worked for years on 
SHIP OF FOOLS, and she has brought it to a glow 
of perfection that is seldom achieved in contempo- 
rary fiction. There is not an awkward sentence in 
- the 500 pages, not an observation that fails to ring 
.. true...a work of art that is a masterpiece.” SHIP 
_ OF FOOLS is a Book-of-the-Month Club selection, 
published by Atlantic-Little, Brown, $6.50 at all 
bookstores, 






contemporaries 


TT! author of On Native Grounds is widely 
: regarded as one of the most thoughtful and influ- 
ential critics of modern literature and society. In 
Co ONTEMPORARIES his penetrating discussion of the 
forces which have shaped our literature, individual 
studies of i important writers from Melville to Salinger 
and Faulkner, and enlightening essays on Freud, 
modern American society, and the role of the literary 
critic unite to form a unique critical histor y of modern, 
thought and writing. 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
LITTLE, BROWN « Boston 
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“om . 
-where and. wW 
“termined: indee ed, 
blanket scholars who claim he never 


as whimsies of the | 
tion. Mr. Ashe is too. clever to de-o 


| paign leads all the 


adventure story. 









there are wet- gein 


got beyond the ‘Orkneys - and lump 
all the. western lands and southern 
islands with the saint’s tame whale, — 
G aelic imagina- . 





fend Brendan: directly, much less the 
whale. He sets out to demonstrate 
that an Irish Scholar ` writin ae ae. | 





cess to Poa T that enabled him pi 


to reinforce his pious fantasy with 
geographical and oceanic detail that e 
is alarmingly accurate. The came 







Bronze Age- Crete, and fory rd 
through Plato's Atlantis, © R 
Britain, the early Irish- ari the 2 
Vikings (very useful fellows for a his- 
torian trying to make connections | 
across a watery. waste), the Micmac 
Indians, and those aggravating rock 
structures in New Hampshire to, at 
last, the Aztec and Inca legends of 
bearded white gods from over the — 


| sea. Mr. Ashe cannot prove what he 


admits is unprovable, but. he c obvi- 
ously enjoys his- eclectic | tings. i 
the past and makes Stem ze 







THE JUDGEMENT OF THE SEA (Res. 
nery, $5.00) contains four novellas 
by Gertrup von LeForr, well 
translated by Isabel and Florence — 
McHugh. Baroness von LeFort is- 


primarily a religious writer, even to | 


some extent a mystic. Each of the 
stories concerns a spiritual crisis 
leading to an understanding and 
acceptance of divine will, but they 
are far from being quiet accounts of 
meditation and prayer, for the Bar- 
oness is very energetic with action. o 
and intrigue, and is addicted to 
some of the trappings’ of Gothic ro- 
mance. Her work is slightly reminis- 
cent of Isak Dinesen’s in its timeless, 
legendary tone, but it proves in the 
long run devoid of Dinesen’s haunt- 
ing ambiguity. Karl Stern’s intro- 
duction offers, in addition to an 
admiring interpretation of Baroness 
von LeFort’s stories, some interesting 


_}-opinions.on the neglect of German 


authors by. English. readers. 

THE SELECTED WORKS OF DJUNA 
BARNES (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 
$5.95) includes Spillway, The Anti- 
phon, and Nightwood, a fair repre- 
sentation of Miss Barnes’s accom- 
plishments in prose, poetry, and 
drama. TEES 









DISSENSION INSIDE KREMLIN 


by Edward Crankshaw 


r 
Pi 





A PROF BEATS THE GAMBLERS 


by Edward O. Thorp 





THE COST OF/THE CROWN 


by Kingsley Martin 


and the ATLANTIC EXTRA 





THE BLACK DEPARTERS 
An Adventure in Greece 


by Patrick Leigh Fermor 





DON'T BE VAGUE...ASK FOR HAIG & HAIG = NO FINER WHISKY GOES INTO ANY BOTTLE = BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF = BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND = RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N.Y. 
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“Look at 
it this way...” 


* Everything 
lve heard 









That's -2 d 
what I've 
been 

telling 


99 


you... 


tastes the way more people 
want their scotch to taste 








MAGNETIC DIALER TELEPHONE 





TOUCH TONE PRINCESS TELEPHONE 


DIAL IN HANDSET 


TELEPHONE SPEAKER 


CARD DIALER TELEPHONE 


PANEL TELEPHONE 


Here are some of the new telephone instruments in various stages of development. Some are still experimental. 
Others are undergoing further work or being tested in actual use. Exciting in themselves, they are symbols of other 
exciting things to come... to make your communication services even more attractive, useful and convenient. 


There Is No End 


to Telephone 
Progress —> 


This business has lived and grown 
successful by giving service. 


It has done its best to give the 
public what it wanted, when it wanted 
it, with efficiency and courtesy. And 
then invented better things. 


In the future, as in the past, the 
greatest progress will come through 
the combination of research, man- 


ufacture and operations in one or- 
ganization, with close teamwork 
between all three... Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Western Electric and 
associated Bell telephone companies. 


Wherever the trail may lead, on 
the earth or beneath the seas, in the 
air or through space, we will be try- 
ing very hard to serve you well. 


f ; BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Record Reviews 


< ATLANTIC BOOKSHELF 
-The Peripatetic Reviewer |. - 
Reader s Choice 
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KATHERINE 
‘ANNE 


PORTER 
MP 
OF FOOLS 


539. SHIP OF 
FOOLS $y KATH- 
ERINE ANNE 
PORTER. (Pub. 
tet, price $6.50) 





521. MY LIFE IN 
COURT $y LOUIS 
NIZER, (Pub- 
lisher’s retail 
price $5.95) 





OF REASON BE- 
GINS by WILL 
and ARIEL DU- 
RANT. Illus. 
(Publisher's re- 
tail price $10) 





485. INSIDE 
EUROPE TODAY 
by JOHN GUN- 
THER. 1962 re- 
vised edition 
(Publisher's ret, 





of the President 
1066 


— 





467. THE MAK- 
ING OF THE 
PRESIDENT — 
1960 by THEO- 
DORE H, WHITE 
(Publisher's ret. 
price $6.95) 


AND THE 


ECSTASY 


IRVING - 
STONE . 





455.THE AGONY 


AND THE EC- 
STASY $y IRV- 
ING STONE 


(Publisher’s ret. 
price $5.95) 





499. A MATTER 
OF LIFE AND 
DEATH $y VIR- 
GILIA PETERSON 
(Publisher's re- 
tail price $5) 





RUSSIA 
AND THE WEST 


466. 


UNDER LENIN 
AND STALIN 
by GEORGE F, 
KENNAN, (Pub. 





TO KILLA 


ockit igi rind 


pARPER Ee 





LIVING 
FREE by joy 
ADAMSON. Il- 
lustrated. (Pub. 
ret. price $5.95) 


520. THE BULL 
FROM THE SEA 
by MARY RE- 
NAULT. (Pub- 
lisher’s retail 
price $4.95) 


435. TO KILLA 
MOCKINGBIRD 
by HARPER LEE 
(Publisher's ret. 
price $3.95) 


498. 
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538. THE IN- 
CREDIBLE JOUR- 
NEY by SHEILA 
BURNFORD, Il- 
lustrated. (Pub. 
ret. price $3.75) 


IN A LIMITED TRIAL MEMBERSHIP.. 
DITIONAL CLUB CHOICES—AT THE M 






457. RING OF 
BRIGHT WATER 
by GAVIN MAX- 
WELL. Illus. 
(Publisher’s re- 
tail price $5) 


arrete 
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443. THE DE- 448. ABRAHAM 503. MILA 18 
CLINE AND LINCOLN: The by LEON URIS 
FALL OF THE Prairie Years (Publisher's re- 


ROMAN EM- AND The War tail price $4.95) 


ODS ESCO ICL ELS Ce E 


Cn Bntation le aders 
WHO MAY HAVE CONSIDERED 
Q MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


Book-of-the-Month Club 


CS 


CHOOSE ANY THREE 
Va the books shown on Wis page 


FOR $] EACH 


-IF YOU AGREE TO BUY THREE AD- 


tA 


y fe. x [The Rise ond Fal 
Plantagenets 


lof the Third Reich 





523. THE GUNS 
OF AUGUST by 
BARBARA W. 
TUCHMAN. Il- 
lustrated. (Pub. 
ret. price $6.95) 


537. THE LAST 
PLANTAGENETS 
by THOMAS B. 
COSTAIN. Maps 
(Publisher’s ret, 
price $5.75) 


431. THE RISE 
AND FALL OF 
THE THIRD 
REICH ġy WIL- 
LIAM L, SHIRER 
(Publisher's ret, 
price $10) 


















536. TWILIGHT 
OF HONOR $y 
AL DEWLEN 
(Publisher’s ret. 
price $4.95) 



















519. THE MORN- 
ING AND THE 
EVENING by 
JOAN WILLIAMS 
(Publisher's re- 
tail price $4) 
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522. CITIZEN 


3 ae 4 


502. THE COM- 


493. SINCLAIR 
ING FURY by LEWIS by MARK HEARST ży W. 
BRUCE CATTON SCHORER. Illus- A. SWANBERG 
Maps. (Pub. ret. trated. (Pub. Illus, (Pub, 


PIRE by EDWARD 
GIBBON. 1- vol. 


abridgment by 
D., M. LOW., (Pub. 
retail price $8) 


price $5.95) ret. price $5.75) 


GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING FAMILY 


be sent at once and you will be billed 
$1.00 for each volume (plus a small 
charge for postage and handling). 


HE PURPOSE Of this suggested trial 
i; acide is to demonstrate two 
things by your own experience: first, 
that you can really keep yourself from 
missing, through oversight or over- 
busyness, books you fully intend to 
read; second, the advantages of the 
Club’s unique Book-Dividend system, 
through which members can regularly 
receive valuable library volumes—at a 
small fraction of their price—simply by 
buying books they would buy anyway. 
The offer described here really repre- 
sents “advance” Book - Dividends 
earned by the purchase of the three 
books you engage to buy later. 


Æ The three books you choose 
from those pictured on this page will 


Years by CARL 
SANDBURG 
1-vol. edition 
Illus. (Pub. re- 
tail price $7.50) 


XÆ If you continue after this trial 
you will receive, with every Club 
choice you buy, a Book-Dividend Cer- 
tificate. Each certificate, together with 
a nominal sum—usually $1.00—can be 
redeemed for a valuable Book-Divi- 
dend which you may choose from a 
catalog of more than a hundred fine 
library volumes whose publishers’ re- 
tail prices now average $7. Since the 
inauguration of the Book-Dividend 
system, more than $270,000,000 worth 
of books (publishers’ retail prices) has 
been received by members through 
this profit-sharing plan. 


price $7.50) 


ret. price $10) 


ret. price $7.50) 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club* and send me the three books whose numbers I have 
indicated in boxes below, billing me $3.00.t I agree to 
purchase at least three additional monthly Selections—or 
alternates—during the first year I am a member. The price? 
will never be more than the publisher's retail price and fre- 
quently less. I have the right to cancel my membership any 
time after buying three Club choices (in addition to those 
included in this introductory offer). After my third pur- 
chase, if I continue, I am to receive a Book-Dividend Cer- 
tificate with every Selection—or alternate—I buy. Each cer- 
tificate, together with a nominal sum—usually $1.00—can 
be redeemed for a Book-Dividend* which I may choose 
from a wide variety always available. PLEASE NOTE: A 
Double Selection—or a set of books offered to members at 


A8-6 


a special combined price—is counted as a single book in 
earning Book-Dividend Certificates and in fulfilling the 
membership obligation to buy three Club choices. 
+A small charge is added to cover postage and mailing expenses 
INDICATE BY NUMBER IN BOXES BELOW THE THREE 
BOOKS YOU WANT 


EF te ey en 


MR. 
MRS. $ ecccvancanccecsesece 


MISS 
Address 


Selections and alternates for Canadian members are usually 
pricedt slightly higher and are shipped from Toronto duty free. 


*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. and in Canada 


The Atlantic Report 


LONDON 


T basic terms on which Great Britain can join 
the European Common Market have been estab- 
lished this spring. During June it should become 
clear at last whether Britain will or will not join — 
a decision of profound consequence, of course, for 
the future of the Western alliance. But the deci- 
sion will not be confirmed until sometime during 
the autumn. 


The delay in coming to a decision has been as 
frustrating to the Macmillan government as it has 
been to the Kennedy Administration. Each extra 
week spent in discussing terms, with the French 
negotiators seeming always to argue in circles, 
has only added to the suspicions of those in Britain 
who are opposed to British membership anyway 
that the terms, when known, will prove less than 
liberal. Delay has also deepened a fundamental 
difference of approach between the British and 
American governments. 


The Kennedy plan for trade is based on the 
assumption that Britain will first have entered the 
Common Market. Britain’s entry, however, de- 
pends, the British insist, on something like the 
Kennedy plan being accepted by the Common 
Market (and the United States) in advance. 
Without that, British membership could even yet 
prove impossible. The Kennedy Administration 
has shown no signs of understanding this. 


It is the liberality of the terms proposed for 
Britain’s entry, therefore, that will decide the 
issue. The government has to consult Common- 
wealth prime ministers — probably fourteen of 
them — and then report to the House of Commons 
before signing. After ten years in power, operating 
now within the confines of a mood of public 
disenchantment, the Conservatives are aware that 
it would be as much as their political life is worth 
to appear to take Britain in at the expense of the 
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Commonwealth — or, indeed, at the expense of 
their partners in the European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation, including the neutrals Austria, Sweden, 
and Switzerland. 


Commonwealth versus Common Market 


British entry, even on the best terms, probably 
requires the acceptance of some sacrifices by most 
of the Commonwealth. Britain will give up the 
imperial preference system but will be compen- 
sated itself by entry into the European Market. Its 
Commonwealth partners will gain no automatic 
compensation. In essence, their problem is simple. 
The Commonwealth consists of fifty-eight territo- 
ries and islands. Thirteen are countries already in- 
dependent. Nine more will probably be indepen- 
dent within a year. (Most of the rest are too small 
to be viable.) The new countries, in particular, 
vitally need the assurance of stability and econo- 
mic growth. 


Up to now, they have enjoyed a free and pro- 
tected market in Britain. But British entry into the 
Common Market means the removal of this free 
market and the substitution of active discrimina- 
tion against the Commonwealth countries — free 
entry into Britain for Dutch butter and Italian 
textiles, for instance, and tariffs or quotas on New 
Zealand butter and Indian textiles. Transitional 
arrangements can easily be made to ease the break. 
But the big question remains: for New Zealand and 
India, what is it to be a transition to? 


Macmillan has to weigh the answer very care- 
fully. If the electorate became convinced it was 
the wrong answer, because it was not liberal 
enough, this could give Hugh Gaitskell and the La- 
bor Party their one big chance. For although a re- 
vival of the Liberal Party has been the most strik- 
ing political phenomenon of 1962, it is Gaitskell 
the Socialist, not Grimond the Liberal, who has 





How to save 
money ona 


wagon without 


really trying 


Economy comes built-in with these ’62 
wagons from Chrysler Corporation. Here’s 


how they save you money .. . automatically. 


PLYMOUTH FURY 


Exclusive Alternator lengthens battery life 


The batteries in these wagons will keep their “kick” a lot 
longer, especially in city driving. The reason is the Alter- 
nator. It provides up to 10 amperes of charge even when 
the engine is idling. So there’s no drain on the battery; 
more power in reserve. And the longer battery life will 
save you plenty over a few years—around $15.00 or more 
for each new battery you won’t have to buy. 
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You get a lot more action on a lot less gas 


Gas bills don’t have to go way up when you switch to a 
wagon. At least not with these. While Chrysler engineers 
have increased acceleration as much as 10%, they’ve 
also improved gas mileage—as much as 7%. 

Along with better economy, you get better ride— 
Chrysler Corporation’s Torsion-Aire Ride. It’s still rated 
by most experts as the finest suspension system on any 
American car. 


Unibody Construc- 
tion means fewer 


squeaks and rattles 


The secret of strength is 
unity, and that’s exact- 
ly what makes Unibody 
Construction a far supe- 
rior way to build wag- 
ons. Unibody makes 
body and frame a solid, 
one-piece unit. It elimi- 
nates the major cause 
of squeaks and rattles 
—it’s 100 per cent more 
resistant to twisting 
forces than the conven- 
tional body-bolted-to- 
frame construction. 
And Unibody trims 
away useless bulk to 
give you more spread- 
out room inside! 
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There’s a lot less maintenance 


You go 4,000 miles between oil changes . . . 32,000 miles 
between major lube jobs. That means you’ll only have 
your wagon up on the rack about eight times in three 
years of average driving. You'll save over $60 in lubri- 
cants alone. 

You'll also save on repairs and replacements. Mufflers 
are aluminized to last twice as long as uncoated steel 
mufflers. Distributor points are ventilated to run cooler 
and last much longer. 
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VALIANT V-200 


Practical features for wagon people 


Dne push and the seats fold flat AE 


[n most models, it’s a simple, one-step 
yperation. You just push the back seat 
‘orward. Hinged panels automatically 
nake a flush, flat cargo bed. (Tailgate 
‘wings down easily, has no braces to 
nterfere with loading.) 





The rear window rolls down 


And it rolls down from the outside, where the 
kids can’t reach. With power windows 
(standard on some models), you can handle 
the window from the driver’s seat with the 


push of a button. 


Hidden luggage compartment 





[he third seat faces the rear 


You'll find this in all our 9-passenger 
vagons. It’s convenient for grown- 
ips (enter from the rear) anda good, 
afe place for the kids. Everybody 
ikes the view. 


In some wagons, there’s a theft-proof 
luggage bin concealed under the rear 
floor. An optional lock keeps your val- 
uables safe. 





CHRYSLER NEWPORT 


7-soak rustproofing guards the finish 


We put these wagon bodies through the industry’s most 
thorough rustproofing to help keep them brand-spanking 
new. They go through 7 giant tanks and get more than 20 
different rinses, sprays, and dips. When they leave the 
7th tank, they’re set to fight off any cause of rust— 
whether it comes from salted streets or the mud and 
gravel from a rugged hunting trip. 


tate. 


DODGE DART 440 


The upholstery can take it 


You won’t have to baby this upholstery when you’re 
hauling kids, tools, lumber or furniture around. Most 
vinyl-and-fabrie interiors have more than 50% of nylon 
warp added to them to make them last. They’re treated 
with special conditioners that ward off dirt and grime. 
And they’re sewn with extra overlap to keep the seams 
from popping out. These fabrics will wear up to twice as 
long as ordinary upholstery fabrics. 


Try them for size! Take a demonstration drive at your 
favorite dealer’s next weekend. Take the whole family 
and see how much room is left over! 





Chrysler Corporation 


Where engineering puts something extra into every car 
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been the one consistent advocate of getting a pro- 
Commonwealth pact with Europe or having no 
pact at all. 


On all other issues, the voters who have been de- 
serting the Tory Party in such numbers have al- 
most to a man sided with the Liberals. On this 
they could not, for the Liberals are committed to 
British entry on almost any terms. Since the Lib- 
erals are not strong enough to form an alternative 
government, the Tories can reassure themselves 
with the belief that, when it comes to voting for a 
government instead of for a single representative, 
as at a by-election, the lost 20 percent of Tory 
votes will be returned once more to the fold — 
provided a Common Market agreement has not 
outraged the dissenters further. 


The Common Market apart, the swing to liber- 
alism is the most significant political happening in 
a decade. Its effect on the government was visible 
in the budget, which promised to remove the 
extra tax levied on houses occupied by their own- 
ers, reduced the sales tax on cars, levied a tax 
on short-term investments and speculative profit 
from stock deals and real estate, and made prop- 
erty held abroad liable to death duties. Lloyd 
explained: “The purpose is to produce a feeling 
of broad equity of treatment among taxpayers.”’ 
A notable omission was the tax on all capital gains. 


The underprivileged middle class 


The majority of the votes the government has 
been losing to the Liberals have come from the 
professional classes and the higher-paid wage earn- 
ers. These people are living on their incomes. 
For them, in a high-tax economy like Britain’s, an 
“incomes policy,” placing severe restraint on their 
salary increases, multiplies the inequality that 
already exists between them and the business 
community. Not only does the ability to make 
untaxed capital gains give many businessmen an 
obvious advantage; not only do fringe benefits like 
company houses, cars, meals, entertainment ex- 
penses, and so on reduce the organization man’s re- 
liance on taxed income; but through generous 
company pension funds business executives under 
British tax rules can have almost all their saving 
done for them tax-free, while most professional 
people with small pension prospects have to save 
what they themselves can out of taxed income. 


This inequality has consequences more serious 
than simply to produce a large floating vote, a 
mass of perhaps five million middle-class people 
who feel they have neither the privileges of the 
welfare state nor those of the organization man. 
It is also eroding the nation’s professional and sci- 
entific wealth. Nearly four thousand doctors have 
left England in the past five years, and probably 
as many young research scientists. Both parties 
must now take account of this strong middle-class 
revolt. The government is beginning to do so. 


The Conservative leadership 


Selwyn Lloyd’s National Economic Develop- 
ment Council is a Liberal rather than a Tory or 
Socialist concept. And it is on Liberal lines that 
Macmillan is expected to recast his government in 
late summer or autumn. 


While R. A. Butler will almost certainly remain 
in effect deputy prime minister and heir apparent, 
“liberal”? Tories like MacLeod, Lord Hailsham. 
and Edward Heath are being canvassed now for 
promotion. Coming up among the juniors is Sir 
Edward Boyle, an economist who resigned over 
Suez. But perhaps the most intriguing question is 
this: what is the future of Lord Home? 


With reform of the House of Lords under dis- 
cussion, the possibility that peers may soon sit in 
the Commons cannot be discounted. The making 
of “life commoners’? — peers who might be en- 
abled to renounce their titles for their own life- 
times and so qualify both for a vote (which they 
are also denied at present) and a seat in the 
Commons — has been proposed. This, however, 
would be constitutionally difficult, and it might 
denude the House of Lords of talent. 


An alternative which seems more likely is for 
the House of Lords, where nearly 900 peers can sit 
but only about 150 do, to elect each year several 
representatives to join the Commons. There is a 
constitutional precedent for this in the election 
of representative Irish and Scottish peers. 


One way or another, Lord Home, disqualified 
now by constitutional tradition, could after all 
qualify as a future Prime Minister. Hiding his 
toughness, generally, in a mild manner, Lord 
Home seems to many people the most impressive 
recruit to the government since Macmillan took 
over. 


There remains the self-effacing Mr. Butler. 
Besides being Home Secretary, he was given the 
job of presiding over the cabinet committee deal- 
ing with the Common Market and was also 
made coordinator of African policy. Duncan 
Sandys and Reginald Maudling, Commonwealth 
and colonial secretaries respectively, have been 


Great Religions of Modern Man 


A massive home reference library of the major religions of today’s world — their traditions, meaning, 
and contemporary significance—with extensive selections from their great writings. 


Each volume of this comprehensive series, GREAT RELIGIONS OF MODERN MAN, combines extensive selections from the 
most important religious texts with an introduction, running commentary, and interpretations by a notable authority. 
Together, the volumes form an indispensable reference shelf, presenting a meaningful panorama of religious beliefs in 
the modern world. 

Here are the significant scriptures from the Torah and the Koran to the New Testament; their rites and rituals, their 
controversies and traditions; the histories of the great religions, their present, and their future. 

All the major aspects of Buddhism, Catholicism, Protestantism, Hinduism, Islam, and Judaism are explored: the central 
insights, scriptures, moral codes, mythologies, theologies; their social, cultural, and political attitudes, and their structures 
as social organizations. 

The retail price of this extraordinary 6-volume, boxed set is $24.00. Yet you may have it without charge, as a demonstra- 
tion of the many benefits of membership in The Book Find Club. 


6 VOLUMES IN A HANDSOME SLIPCASE / MORE THAN 1,500 PAGES / OVERALL DIMENSIONS 8” x 61%" x5” 


BUDDHISM, edited by 


Richard A. Gard. Partial Con- 
tents: The Nature and Histori- 
cal Development of Buddhism 
e Its Major Schools « The Na- 
ture of Existence; Ultimate 
Freedom, and Wisdom e Life in 
Buddhist Monasteries « Con- 
ceptions of History, Political, 


HINDUISM, edited by 


Louis Renou. Partial Contents: 
Practices, Beliefs, and Rituals 
e Sects » Attitudes toward 
Death, Sacrifice, Creation, 
Transmigration « Castes e Mar- 
riage » indian Society 


ISLAM, edited by John Al- 


den Williams. Partial Contents: 
Muhammad the Messenger, 
Founder, and Legislator « The 
Duties of the Believer e Ecsta- 
tics, Poets, and Dervishes e 
Rewards and Punishments e 
Revelation « Moral Command- 
ments « The Law 


CATHOLICISM, editedby 


George Brantl. Partial Con- 
tents: The Existence, Nature, 
and Actions of God » Sin and 
Redemption e The Trinity » 
The Mass e Asceticism e The 
Church as Institution e Posi- 
tions on Education, Morality, 
Marriage, Church and State 


and Social Thought 
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JUDAISM, edited by Arthur 


Hertzberg. Partial Contents: 
The Messiah e Faith, Com- 
munity, and Man’s Relation to 
God e Circumcision » The Holi- 
ness of the Land, Exile, and 
Return » Suffering, Death, and 
Immortality « Rules of Con- 
duct e Marriage, Parents and 
Children 





The important new Great Religions of Modern Man and the outstanding books listed below are all 
recent selections that the Book Find Club has offered its members at substantial savings. You will 
recognize them as works of current interest and lasting value—solid, readable books that range from 
social science to the fine arts. And these are only a few from the outstanding list of more than 100 
books and records that the Book Find Club will make available to you as a member if you join now. 
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The Affluent Society, John Kenneth Galbraith. Retail $5.00. Mem- 
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Beyond the Tragic Vision: The Quest for Identity in the 19th 
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Resistance, Rebellion, and Death, Albert Camus; and The Cuban 
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$8.50. Member’s price (for both books) $5.95. 

Images of Man: The Classic Tradition in Sociological Thinking, 
edited by C. Wright Mills. Penetrating studies of man by Lipp- 
mann, Marx, Engels, Veblen, Weber, Spencer and many others. 
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The Muckrakers, edited by Arthur and Lila Weinberg. Retail 
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ed by J. Leslie Dunstan. Par- 
tial Contents: The Rise of 
Protestantism e Church and 
State e The Industrial Revo- 
lution e Modern Liberal and 
Conservative Issues e The 
Church of England e Faith 
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According to Aristotle, “All 
men desire by nature to know.” 
This may be the overstatement 
of all time, considering the 
amount of unnecessary ignorance 
in evidence on all sides. 

On the other hand, we are con- 
stantly surprised and cheered by 
the continuing demand for in- 
formation about our business, the 
stock-and-bond business. Novices 
just awakening to the possibili- 
ties for profit in share-ownership 
ask for a brief, easily understand- 
able account of how the market 
works and what a broker does— 
and we send them our booklet 
called “What Everybody Ought to 
Know About This Stock and Bond 
Business.” Investors eager to keep 
abreast of the latest market de- 
velopments and of our Research 
Departments view of them re- 
quest our quarterly “Guide for 
Investors.” Well-heeled sophisti- 
cates inquire about tax-free in- 
come, and we send them “The 
Story of Municipal Bonds.” That’s 
not a complete list of our publica- 
tions by any means, but it will 
give you an idea of the invest- 
ment information that is avail- 
able to you, as to them, free for 
the asking. 

Just write and tell us about 
your investment problem, and 
well do all we can to put our 
knowledge at your disposal to 
help you solve it. 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
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brought together under him. Mac- 
millan has given Butler two equally 
difficult, if not impossible, jobs. If 
he could bring both to a successful 
conclusion, his authority within the 
party would naturally become greater 
than ever before in his career. Africa 
presents the bigger challenge. 


Freeing British Africa 


The freeing of British Africa is 
almost complete. Ghana, Nigeria, 
Sierra Leone, and Tanganyika are 
independent. Uganda is on the way. 
Kenya’s independence waits only on 
the completion of a constitution that 
will protect minorities from one- 
party or big-tribe rule. The last act, 
however, is going to be the most 
difficult — the organization of inde- 
pendence for what remains, but may 
not remain much longer, the Feder- 
ation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


In a strictly economic context, if 
maintaining the unity of the Congo 
makes sense because its viability is 
based on Katanga’s mineral wealth, 
then maintaining the Federation, 
based as it is on Northern Rhodesia’s 
mineral wealth, would also seem to 
make sense. Unfortunately, the con- 
text has changed. The pressure 
for African racial independence is 
stronger than that for sound eco- 
nomics. 


Nyasaland, where there are few 
settlers, now has a constitution pro- 
viding for a native African majority 
and an African chief minister, Dr. 
Hastings Banda.. 


Northern Rhodesia, where there 
are more settlers and vast European 
financial interests, is being provided, 
however reluctantly, with a constitu- 
tion which in its present form could 
soon produce an African majority 
there; and if it does not, it may 
have to be altered to make such a 
result certain. 


Southern Rhodesia, where there 
are the most settlers, has a new con- 
stitution, providing, for the first 
time, for African representation but 
not for an African majority. And 
the federal government is essentially, 
although not exclusively, white. 


Sir Roy Welensky, federal Pre- 
mier, is, as he has always been, an 


advocate of racial partnership. (If 
he were in South Africa, he would 
for this reason be liable to imprison- 
ment.) But he cannot yet see that 
so unequal a sharing of racial part- 
nership between territories in the 
same Federation, by producing un- 
equal pressures, must sooner or later 
inevitably break it up. 


The British government, while it 
cannot back Sir Roy’s adamant in- 
tention of maintaining the Federa- 
tion at all costs, even if he must use 
force, would nevertheless be appalled 
if it broke up altogether. The only 
possibility seems to be to reconstitute 
it as a looser association of states. 
But for this, if there is not to be a 
break with the British settlers, Sir 
Roy’s agreement will probably be 
necessary, as well as Dr. Banda’s 
consent. 


It is a situation of obvious difh- 
culty and danger which is further 
complicated by the semi-independ- 
ent position of Sir Edgar Whitehead, 
Prime Minister of Southern Rho- 
desia. Constitutionally, a solution 
cannot be imposed on him from Lon- 
don either. And Southern Rhodesia 
is a close neighbor of South Africa. 


In the background is a newly ap- 
preciated fact: in all the African 
territories that are becoming inde- 
pendent, there is a need for white 
administrative and technical person- 
nel that cannot possibly be filled by 
Great Britain alone. Outside the 
Rhodesian Federation, more than 
half the British officials, experts, and 
farmers in Africa are leaving, either 
because they have been told to or be- 
cause they feel there is no future for 
them. 


A British peace corps (the Com- 
monwealth Service) is in existence 
and will be enlarged. Some fifty 
thousand Commonwealth students 
are studying in Britain. British uni- 
versities are lending teachers to Africa 
in large numbers. But in every case 
the numbers simply are not and can- 
not be large enough. The aid of the 
Common Market will need to be 
sought in providing administrators 
and technicians and training, as well 
as in providing trade for Africa. The 
United Nations may also be called 
in. It is being realized at last in 
London that Africa has become a 
world problem. And so, of course, 
has the Common Market. 
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.-and Rodney isn’t very far behind!” 
~ Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Campbell, Waltham, Mass. 


Mr. Robert Campbell is a Boston book- 
seller, and an avid student of the Civil War. 
Because of his professional knowledge of 
: reference materials, his choice of an ency- 
clopedia for his own family was bound to be 
a judicious one. Three years ago, he decided 
on THE AMERICANA~—and his family has been 
using it constantly ever since. 

Recently, for example, Marilyn, who is 
17, did an English thesis on Transcenden- 
talism with the help of THE AMERICANA. 
Robert, 14, says THE AMERICANA “helped 
a lot” with a science project he did on As- 
tronomy. His twin brother, Rodney, received 
a great deal of help from THe AMERICANA 
with a project on Weather. Mr. Campbell 
uses THE AMERICANA “continually” to pin- 






How proud you will be to have this 
supreme American authority in your 
home. No matter which binding 

you choose, THE AMERICANA will add 
rich distinction to the room 

in which you display it. 
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point Civil War dates and events, and Mrs. 
Campbell finds that “it certainly has helped 
me to answer some of the questions the 
children bring up.” 

The parents agree that “THE AMERICANA 
helped Robert to become an honor student” 
— and they say that Rodney isn’t very far 
behind him in marks. Both boys are science 
lovers, and “what THe AMERICANA tells 
them seems to whet their appetites for learn- 
ing even more.” 

THE AMERICANA has the combination of 
qualities needed by your teen-age school 
child. Here is one reference set which pro- 
vides both the completeness and authority 
of a fine adult encyclopedia, and the sheer 
readability and usefulness so important to 
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the college-bound school youngster. 

In today’s race for the limited number of 
openings in good colleges and universities, 
can you afford not to give your child this 
important — perhaps decisive — advantage? 















What Other Americana Families Say 


“No one with a fam- “Our son's grades have 
ily should be without improved 30° in twa 
The Americana.”* years.” 


MRS. .ELEANOR LENZEN, DOMINICK APONE, 
Salem Depot, N. H, St. Petersburg, Fia. 


“One of our most yal- 
ued possessions.” 


CLARENCE R. PARKER, 
Montpelier, Vt, 


“Our three children 
use them constantly 


EDWARD HELT, 
Winsted, Conn. 


“An immense help to 
our children.” 

MICHAEL STROVERCHY, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


“An invesiment in our 

youngsters’ future.” 
LEON T. ASHLEY, 

Piymouth, Mass. 
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Send for 42-page brochure, 
Fhe Modern Americana 
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of Americana illustrations 
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Please send me your 42-page full-color il- 
Justrated brochure, “The Modern Ameri- 
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format, Editorial Advisory Board and 
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Sa months ago, President Kennedy was an- 
noyed at reading a newspaper article charging 
that there was no “grand design” to his foreign 
policy. Since then, there has been not only a spate 
of articles on such a design, but, more important, 
the Administration has begun to form the outlines 
of its worldwide policy. Because much that this or 
any other Administration does in the foreign policy 
field comes under the head of countermeasures, a 
grand design at best can offer only a generalized 
set of guidelines to policy makers throughout the 
government. But that in itself is valuable. 


The military plan is the most evident of all, for 
it has been widely stressed and publicized by both 
the President and Defense Secretary McNamara. 
Since his meeting with Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchev in Vienna a year ago, the President has 
concentrated on building the strength of American 
conventional military forces so that he may have 
what he has termed a “‘choice between surrender 
and all-out nuclear war.” Congress has provided 
the funds quite willingly, and the job has been 
nearly completed. Included in this buildup has 
been the beginning of forces trained to cope with 
guerrilla warfare. The war in South Vietnam is 
the testing ground for these men, and militarily 
the signs there are encouraging. 


In addition, President Kennedy has continued 
the Eisenhower policy of adding to the nuclear 
second-strike capability, with emphasis on mo- 
bility (the nuclear-powered Polaris submarines) 
and on hardened bases for the solid-fuel Minute- 
man missiles now being buried in numerous parts 
of the United States. 


Trade and aid 


These military measures are well known, espe- 
cially to the Soviet Union, but political and eco- 
nomic measures are equally important. They 
spring from the rapid liquidation of the colonial 
empires of our western European allies. 


First, the Administration is seeking to pull to- 
gether the industrial free nations of the Northern 
Hemisphere — the United States and Canada, 
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western Europe, and Japan. The development of 
the European Common Market has propelled a 
new trade policy for the United States, now in the 
making by the Congress. Increased and freer 
trade among all these industrial nations is the 
aim, but greater political consultation is also very 
important. As long as the free world’s general 
economic health is good and continues to grow 
better, all the signs point to greater trade and 
closer political-economic relationships. Of course, 
there will be pulling and hauling, by the nature of 
the democratic process and the interrelation of 
free governments. But basically our government 
has nothing to fear from increased self-confidence 
and national strength in London, Paris, Bonn, 
Tokyo, or anywhere else. 


A great deal of effort has gone into Washington’s 
attempts to convince industrial friends and allies 
to play a larger role in aiding the underdeveloped 
half of the globe. Success has been spotty, but the 
Administration, led by the President, Under- 
secretary of State George Ball, and Treasury 
Secretary Douglas Dillon, keeps plugging away. 


The second aim is to help build a new relation- 
ship between the former colonial world and the 
former colonial powers and other industrial na- 
tions. It is this relationship which the Commu- 
nists are fighting hard to prevent, switching their 
outcry from ‘‘colonialism” to “economic imperial- 
ism.” Only a start has been made so far. 


Essential to the development of this relationship 
with the new nations is a greater sense of inde- 
pendence and a higher degree of modernization. 
Indeed, as Washington sees it, the fierce national- 
ism now increasingly evident in so many new 
nations, as well as in others which long have had 
nominal independence, is akin to the nationalism 
which swept post-Napoleonic Europe. It creates 
new problems, but it also is a mighty bulwark 
against the Communists’ efforts to penetrate and 
put their own stamp on other nations. 


Third, the Administration is trying to sort out 
its own often confused and contradictory policies 
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Beach and bay off Las Croabas, Puerto Rico, a dandy spot for a party pitcher of Daiquiris. John Stewart photograph. 


How to build a batch of party Daiquiris 
with today’s light, tight Puerto Rican rum 


‘ear THING about a whole pitcher full of Dai- 
quiris, not only are they easy to make—every- 
body loves them. 

Today’s light, light Puerto Rican rum is the best 
friend the do-it-yourself party bartender can have. 

What gives Puerto Rican rum its pleasing char- 
acter? The unfailing sun. An amiable climate. And 
mountain torrents of crystal water. 

Equally important, Puerto Rican rums are dis- 
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charcoal filtered. Then aged in oak—that’s the law 
in Puerto Rico. So always select a brand with the 
words “Puerto Rican Rum” on the bottle label. 
THE RECIPE: (Serves 16) Into large glass pitcher, 
empty one 6-oz. can frozen lemon juice, one 6-oz. can 
frozen limeade concentrate and a “fifth” of white 
Puerto Rican rum. Add ice cubes. Stir until chilled. 
Serve in cocktail glasses. (Do not add sugar.) 


FREE BOOKLET! 31 Drink recipes. Write: Rums of 
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to send TB patients back home? 


Who’s helping 


The tubercular bacillus is a tough bug — and an elu- 
sive one. Even streptomycin can’t go to work on it until 
the bacilli have actually broken down the body cells. By 
then it’s often too late to do a real clean-up job. Besides, 
these bacilli are very tricky types. Hit them again and 
again with an antibiotic and they'll 
actually change their structure so the 


drug can’t affect them. (And if even one 
in a million bacilli resists treatment, as 


the disease may flare up all over again.) 


Problem: how to tackle tuberculosis inside the cell. 
The Squibb Division of Olin pioneered in providing the 


answer: Nydrazid, a powerful antituberculosis drug 
with molecules so small they can travel anywhere in 





NYDRAZID® IS A SQUIBB TRADEMARK 


the body, even into the cell. Used early enough, as part 
of the drug therapy, Nydrazid has helped keep the 
disease from spreading and slowed down bacterial 
resistance. Patients have been able to leave the hos- 
pital sooner and continue treatment under their doc- 
tors’ care at home. 

Partly through the use of Nydrazid, 
deaths from TB in this country 
dropped 60% in 8 years. Best news of 
all, perhaps, is the recent indication 
that Nydrazid, administered to the exposed families of 
TB patients, may actually prevent TB. 

Another creative solution to a problem...from the 
Squibb Division of Olin. 
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Were you born in 1936? 


Here — in dollars — is what New England Life’s cash-value insurance can mean to your future. 


Sure, you're still in your twenties. But 
now, with your best earning years 
ting under way, is the ideal time to 
advantage of cash-value life insurance. 

Premium payments are low for you... 
and, with a cash-value policy from New 
England Life, you can end up taking out 
several thousand dollars more than you 
put in. 

Say you buy a $25,000 policy. Your 
young family gets that full amount of pro- 
tection. But that’s not all. Let's assume 


leave your dividends on deposit 
through the years. (Just for illustration 
here, we'll apply our new, increased divi- 
dend scale, keeping in mind that these 
scales do necessarily change from time 
to time.) 

The cash value of your New England 
Life policy at age 65 is $30,393, But your 
premium payments total only $17,628. 
This means that all the dollars you put in 
and $12,765 more can be yours to use at 
the time of your retirement. 


you 


For 1936 or any other year, we'll mail 
you more details about cash-value life in- 
surance. Write Dept. 2A, 501 Boylston St., 
Boston 17, Better still, talk with one of our 
agents. Now — before you're 27. 

New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company: Founder of mutual life insur- 
ance in America. Individual and group 
life insurance, annuities and pensions, 
group health coverages. 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE 
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en prega, aid to the southern half 
of the globe. A critical factor is our 
ty to bring to bear on the eco- 
“nomic problems of the underdevel- 






-. oped lands the coordinated resources 
of the industrial free nations. 


One 
new. device, already proving to be 
successful i in the case of aid to India, 
is the international consortium, a 
mixture of public and private lending 
by several nations, by world organ- 
yg izations, and by private financial 
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Washington and the more pro- 

gressive forces in the underdev eloped 
ions must find a way to convince 
‘es in each country (especially 
“in Latin: America) that their long- 
run security and their prospects for 






increased wealth lie in sharing more 
of what they have with the awakened 


© have-not elements of their own so- 
= cieties. The Marxists contend that 
this is impossible, that the rich are 
too blind. Indeed, the contrary has 
yet to be proved in many places. 


Red split 

Despite sporadic efforts by Mos- 
cow and Peiping to conceal their 
differences so as to present a united 
“2 front to the free world, it is believed 
in Washington that the crisis within 
the Communist world is too deep to 
be easily resolved. The economic 
desperation inside Red China has 
forced a retreat from the Great Leap 
Forward, but there is no evidence 
that it has altered the ideological 
thinking in Peiping. The problem 
for Washington is what to do in view 
of the Communist schism. 


Walt W. Rostow, the State De- 
partment’s planning chief, has sug- 
gested that the free world must find 
areas of “overlapping interest” with 


Communist nations. 
significance of the talks between 
Moscow and Washington about joint 
efforts in space, of the continued 
cultural exchanges between the two 
countries, and of the attempts to find 


areas of agreement in the arms- 


control field. More can be done 
with the satellites aligned with 
Khrushchev, more of the kind. of 
cooperation which both Eisenhower 
and Kennedy have carried on with 
Communist Poland and Yugoslavia. 
Khrushchev and his allies need this 


kind of cooperation with the free |. 


world, yet each effort deepens the 
division between him and Mao Tse- 
tung. 


In a speech at Berkeley, California, | 
the President earlier this year took | 
the long view by saying that “no one | 


who examines the modern world can 
doubt that the great currents of his- 


tory are carrying the world away | 
from the monolithic idea toward the | 


pluralistic idea — away from Com- 
munism and toward national. inde- 
pendence and freedom.’ He was 
careful to add that “the processes of 
history are fitful, halting and aggra- 
vating,”’ 
thermonuclear war will hang over 
mankind.” Kennedy has been criti- 
cized for overoptimism, but his prob- 
lem is to use the power and influence 
of America not in a boisterous mili- 
tant way but with sophistication, to 
nudge history itself. 


The battle for the House 


In the elections this fall there is no 
practical possibility for the Republi- 
cans to capture control of the Senate, 
where only a third of the member- 
ship, plus those who hold their seats 
by appointment, must run. All the 
House is up for election this year, and 
in many key areas the candidates will 
be running in newly created dis- 
tricts, the result of the shifts in the 
1960 census. Redistricting, the ex- 


perts believe, will net the Republi- 


cans a few extra seats, but this is by 
no means certain. 


The GOP target, naturally, is to 
capture control of the House. In fact, 
this is doubtful, and the Republicans 
know it. But the GOP hopes to in- 
crease its House membership by 
enough to cement more firmly the 
GOP-Southern Democratic  coali- 
tion, which has balked, but not al- 
ways defeated, the Kennedy legisla- 
tive program. 
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FREE. Ask your SAS office or SAS — 
travel agent — or write SAS — for. 
the new travel guide * ‘Pleasure 
World.” it gives you detaiis of 
Extra Cities at no extra fare, 
tours, shopping. bargains, car 
hire, and much more. 
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The $10,000,000 Research and Development Lab- 
oratories of the Portland Cement Association con- 
tain the world’s largest assembly of scientists and 
engineers, and equipment devoted exclusively to 
the study of portland cement and concrete. 


Newest facility at the Skokie, Illinois, Laboratories 
of the Portland Cement Association is the Fire Re- 
search Center. In the huge furnace pictured above, 
beams and girders are subjected to licking flames 


from gas jets. In other furnaces, whole floor sections 
are subiected to hours of intense heat . . . not. to set. 
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It’s just one part of the 


various types of concrete and structural designs. The 
findings enable architects and engineers to design and 
build concrete structures of even greater safety, en- 
durance and economy. 


In the nearby Structural Laboratory, the building 
itself serves as a giant testing machine. Here, full- 
scale girders are tested to destruction, and whole 
bridge and building sections tested under various 
conditions of loadings. In still another laboratory, a 


machine capable of exerting a force of a million 
noinds hears dawn on a fant-thiek eancrata eviindar 









Some of the research carried out here is funda- 
mental—designed to increase basic scientific knowl- 
edge of the nature of portland cement and concrete. 
Other projects are directed to development of new 
and improved uses of these materials, and to new 
construction techniques. Still other projects are de- 
voted to solving problems in the manufacture of 
portland cement, to assure a uniform, high quality 
product, whatever the source. 
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40-foot furnace gives concrete the flame test! 


cement industry’s research facility 


Any patentable discovery is dedicated to public 
use. All results are freely given to America’s de- 
signers, engineers and builders through PCA’s dis- 
trict offices, located in major cities of North America, 
and in Hawaii. In this way, the 79 progressive (and 
competing) cement manufacturers who voluntarily 
support the Association work together to help bring 
about finer concrete highways and streets, better 
housing and more efficient structures of all kinds, 
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CURRENT ANNUAL RATE 


COMPOUNDED OR PAID 
QUARTERLY 


ON YOUR SAVINGS 
AND DAILY 
EARNINGS TOO! 





Earnings on accounts are com- 
pounded or paid quarterly...funds 
received or postmarked by the 10th 
of any month earn from the Ist, and 
after the 10th, from date of receipt to 
end of the quarter. Jn addition, all 
funds remaining for 6 months or 
more earn to the date of with- 
drawal. 

Safety of your account, personal 
or group, is insured up to $10,000 by 
an agency of the U.S. Government. 

Saving by mail is fast and easy 
with free two-way air postage on 
all accounts assuring prompt and 
personal attention. 


“The Considered Choice of Responsible People” 


METROPOLITAN 
SAVINGS 


& LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Write today for information 
Metropolitan Savings & Loan Assoc., Dept. A 
804 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


C Please airmail full information about 
Metropolitan Savings. 


C Please open my account $ enclosed. 


Check: 
Personal Account [J 





Organization Account O) 
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Address 
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Report on Washington 


The Democratic target is to re- 
capture the critical two dozen seats 
the Democrats lost in the House 
when Kennedy was winning the 
presidency. This margin would 
break the GOP-Southern Democratic 
power, or at least weaken it so that 
the Kennedy program would be as- 
sured a far higher chance of success 
in the next Congress. The issues in- 
volved are essentially domestic, not 
foreign. 


Only once in modern times, at the 
peak of the Roosevelt New Deal in 
1934, has the party in control of 
the White House increased its mem- 
bership in the House in a non- 
presidential year. And F.D.R.’s 
1934 increase was only nine seats. 
Democratic dreamers think that that 
record can be topped this year, and 
they are buoyed up by the Gallup 
poll, but they are far from being 
certain. 


The key issue, in the strategists’ 
view, is the Kennedy plan for medi- 
cal care for the aged through Social 
Security. The aim is to force a rec- 
ord vote in the House, to make every 
member stand up and be counted. 
Both the Gallup poll and a number 
of polls taken by members of Con- 
gress offer encouragement. Kennedy 
is keeping up a constant barrage on 
the subject; doctors hostile to the 
negative stand of the American Med- 
ical Association are being rounded 
up; mass meetings are being held, 
including a big one for the President 
to address in New York. 


Aid to education 


One issue which disturbs the Dem- 
ocrats springs from the unresolved 
struggle over federal aid to educa- 
tion. It is now evident from some 
special elections, and from the sena- 
torial struggle among the Democrats 
in Massachusetts for Kennedy’s old 
seat, that the Presidents adamant 
stand against aid for parochial schools 
cuts both ways. Congressmen from 
predominantly Protestant and non- 
church areas say that their hopes for 
Democratic gains this fall depend in 
part on the President’s strict ad- 
herence to his position. But in city 
and suburban areas with big Catholic 
populations, some Democratic candi- 
dates are going to find it difficult to 
hack the Presidents stand 


In a New York City special elec- 
tion earlier this year, a GOP chal- 
lenger who came out for aid for 
parochial schools against a Democrat 
who stuck with the President came 
within an eyelash of capturing a 
normally Democratic district. There 
was a very small vote, but the shadow 
on the wall was readily visible to the 
party politicians. Such situations 
could mean the difference between 
success and failure in the Democratic 
drive to win a liberal, pro-Kennedy 
majority in the House. 


Off-year congressional elections 
never bring a voter turnout equal to 
that of presidential years; only about 
75 percent of those who voted for 
Kennedy or Nixon can be expected 
to go to the polls this November. 
This gives additional power to the 
party organizations and to local is- 
sues and special pleading. House 
members react to their own constitu- 
encies, however much they may 
sympathize with or reject the Ken- 
nedy philosophy. Itis for this reason 
that the Administration strategists 
are seeking national issues of concern 
in every congressional district, and 
they think the issue of medical care 
for the aged is a major one. 


Mood of the Capital 


The nagging, persistent refusal of 
the economy to boom and of un- 
employment to decrease sharply has 
tended to offset an otherwise increas- 
ing mood of confidence in the Capi- 
tal. The economy seems to keep 
moving ahead just enough to prevent 
the kind of backfire on Congress 
which would produce votes for some 
of the Kennedy measures to give it 
a major shot in the arm. It has 
taken a maximum of pressure to win 
from Congress, especially from the 
House, even the minimum of tools 
asked by the President. 


The result is another big deficit 
this fiscal year, ending June 30 — 
though not big enough by some econ- 
omists’ views. Still, the Congress and 
the country are so imbued with the 
conventional wisdom of budget bal- 
ancing that even this deficit has been 
trimmed by congressional refusal to 
vote more Kennedy programs. Faster 
national economic growth, while 
recognized by almost all as essential, 
thus remains the major unresolved 
domestic issue. And the limping 
economy is the major blight on other- 
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“Our aie to encourage our children to develop sane 
gad sensible health habits early in life is one of the 
paradoxes of this age of increasing knowledge and afflu- 
ence. This situation might actually be termed tragic in 

_ the case of millions of teen-age girls who have not learned 
that their failure to follow sound health habits makes it 
i doubly hard, if not impossible, for them to achieve the 
physical appearance and the vitality which so many of 
them want. These girls crave this to the point where 
they readil y adopt foolish and expensive, often danger- 
ds to try to achieve their goals. 
though we are often described as being a “‘child- 
~eentered” society, parental striving to provide a good 
life for our children does not necessarily mean that we 
are > always. doing those things which might provide true 
; for our youngsters. When we fail as badly as 
10w in teaching our daughters how to eat 
that their chances of achieving good health 
be _ improved, we can hardly claim to be the intel- 
~ligent and enlightened parents we would like to think 
we are. 
A number of studies conducted by State Agricultural 
i Experiment Stations and by the Institute of Home Eco- 
a nomics | of the U.S. Department of Agriculture have 
oon mmarized in a booklet published in October 1959 
> . the: California Agricultural Experiment Station. 
“NUTRITIONAL STATUS U.S.A. reports that gen- 
>. erally the nutritional status of the American people is 
oe -fairly good, but, “the diets of the teen-age girls pre- 
© < sented the least favorable picture of all those examin 




















Girls Often Ignore Sound Nutrition 

: ‘This. unfavorable picture in the nutritional status of 
teen-age girls cut across the board so far as socio- 
economic levels are concerned. These girls don’t have 
poor diets because they live in underprivileged homes or 
because their parents are uneducated. A large percent- 
_. age of these girls have diets deficient in several very 
- -important food nutrients because in too many cases we 
~ parents and others who are responsible for guiding the 
health habits of our young people fail to fulfill our 
responsibilities. Boys apparently avoid most dietary 
deficiencies simply because they are often “bottomless 
pits” ‘when it comes to food and eat enough food so that 

they experience few nutrient deficiencies. 

Girls, however, become intensely interested in physi- 
cal appearance early in their teens, and they also want 
enough vitality to keep up with their various groups. 

-. They do not understand in many cases that heredity, 
a? _ rather than any magic pills and potions, will determine 
B othe vasic shape their bodies will take. There is much 
a that can be done, of course, through following sound 
a health- habits, including a well balanced diet, to influ- 
ence the young lady’s physical development, as well as 

to assure her the energy and vigor she wants. 
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ee: Age Girls Need Much 
Better Health Guidance 


Our Young Women Eat Poor Diets And Pay 
In Loss Of Natural Beauty And nel 











a young person has been allowed o develop res 
eating and exercise habits which lead t to. excess 5 



















develop their young bodies adequately. f Th 
to eat for fitness as well e as s for enjoymen | 


easily learn to follow the Daily Food Guide, to 
their foods from the four major groups: (1) milk 
milk products; (2) meats, poultry, and fish; a d 
and vegetables: (4) grains and cereals. 

Of course, all of us have to learn to balance tot é 
intake with energy needs. For teen-agers obesity 
a tragedy, not only because it is physically unattr 
but also because, in many cases, the obesity ind 
that the young person is trying to solve some emotion 
problems by stuffing with food. a 

Most of us in this country believe that our chile r 
are our most precious resource. We spare little effo 
and few dollars to provide the very best for our childr r 
— new schools, more teachers, etc. Yet we often fail 
realize how badly many of us fall down on ‘the. 
helping our children right at our own family | : 
tables where we parents should be teaching our ch 
some of the most important habits they v y 
velop, including eating a daily diet that is- 
both in quantity and quality. 

We might well keep in mind, too, that it is far 
effective to teach by example rather than by preachir 
Teen-age girls might overcome their calcium deficiencie: 
if they were observing their mothers drinking milk as z 
regular part of the meal pattern. As a matter of fact 
since the studies of nutritional status indicate that the 
mothers of teen-age girls aren’t doing as well as they 
should in selecting adequate diets, perhaps we have 
here the makings of an excellent mother-daughter 
project for many years to come — to learn together 
how to eat in order to enjoy better health. a 


american dairy association 
20 N. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 
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E:. the young and dedicated Dutch administra- 
tors who arrived in West New Guinea in the early 
fifties, the task confronting them seemed difficult 
but magnificent. New Guinea had been at the 
end of the line in the Netherlands East Indies, a 
wild, impenetrable, tropical land, bigger than 
California, totally undeveloped, largely unex- 
plored, and populated by people who hunted for 
and ate human heads. 




















What there had been in the way of administra- 
tive facilities had been almost totally destroyed 
© during World War II and the Indonesian struggle 
=, TOL independence which followed it. In virgin 
- country, more primitive by far than anything else 
in the former Netherlands East Indies, there was a 

challenge that demanded an enormous response 
-from men who were determined to make good the 
<- old, proud, but now suspect Dutch claim that of 
) all colonizers they were the best. 


While it is true that the desire to salvage some- 
thing out of the wreckage of the Indies empire 
and the even more compelling need to appease 
the angry Dutch parliamentarians, who bitterly 
| opposed the government’s submission to Indone- 

sian demands, were the real reasons behind the 
decision to. ‘withhold the residency of New Guinea 
= and its approximately 700,000 inhabitants from 
Indonesian | sovereignty and administration in 
49, the Dutch sense of mission in New Guinea 
has been unique in the sorry story of colonialism. 
With little prospect of commercial gain — and 

the certainty of considerable loss when the oil 
fields around Sorong at the western end of the 
island began to dry up— the Dutch put $30 
- million a year into education, public health, eco- 
nomic development, and other fields designed to 
promote the Papuans’ welfare. The task was so 
formidable, and, even with the best-intentioned 
_ efforts, likely to take so long, that no one seriously 
; thought in terms of self-government or self- 
a determination for the Papuans. 





- As Indonesian pressures increased, however, the 
_ Dutch radically revised their ideas. Abandoning 
- plans for long-term development, they embarked 
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WEST NEW GUINEA 





on a crash program to prepare West New Guinea — 


for self-government. By 1960, the Dutch intention | 
was to hand over all but a handful of administra- 


tive posts to a Papuan elite within ten years, or — 
even less. The following year, when Soviet mili- ~ 


tary equipment began to- give the Indonesian — a 


military forces real teeth, The: Hague offered to 
bow out gracefully. and, while continuing its 
annual subsidy, to transfer its own ‘powers to an 
international authority under the United Nations. 


The United Nations against the Dutch 

This final bid for the principle of self-determina- 
tion in West New Guinea was well intentioned but 
ill advised. Predictably, the Dutch failed to get 
the two-thirds majority required: in the General 


Assembly even for a compromise ‘motion. Except. a oe 


for Japan and Laos, both of which abstained, 
Asia was solidly for the Indonesians and against 
the Dutch. 


Asian leaders in the United Nations were un- 
impressed with the Dutch argument in favor of - 
self-determination. Where, they asked, did. the - 
principle of self-determination end? If every 
minority group claimed the right to self-determi- 
nation, the United Nations would have a thousand 
members, not a hundred. If economic viability, 
now or in the predictable future, was to be the 
means test, it was as unreasonable for the Papuans 
to become self-governing as it was to suggest that 


the Karens and the Shans in Burma, the Nagasin eR 
India, or the Meo tribesmen in Laos should rule- ee 


their own separate, independent. states. Hay- 
ing failed to get the two-thirds majorit it needed, 
The Hague was left with no furthe ‘diplomatic 
cards to play. From this point on, it was clear, 
Indonesia would have the initiative. B 





The need for a solution : a 


To the United States, whieh’ fos years had a 
maintained its neutrality in the dispute, the pros- 


pect that Indonesia might now use its newly 
acquired military strength, including long-range 
Russian jet bombers and fighters, submarines, 
heavy destroyers, and a considerable amount of 
other fairly sophisticated equipment, to attain its 





Tus INVITATION CONSTITUTES one 
of the great offers in publishing history: 
Tolstoy’s WAR AND PEACE in the famous 
two-volume Heritage edition, together 
with Jack London's great adventure story, 
THE SEA-WoLF...all three handsomely 
illustrated volumes for only $3.95 with 
new membership in The Heritage Club! 


Moreover, IT IS YOUR privilege to 
inspect these books in your home for ten 
days without charge or obligation — so 
that you can judge for yourself whether 
a Heritage membership would interest 
you. This is an exciting way of introduc- 
ing The Heritage Club to booklovers who 
are unaware of the fact that there is one 
popular-priced Club that issues the 
world’s great books in fine editions. 


Herirace CLUB VOLUMES are 
custom-planned — always individually de- 
signed, illustrated by leading artists, 
printed on permanent papers, and hand- 
somely bound and boxed. And the cost? 
An incredibly low membership price of 
$3.95 per volume! 

Heritage quality: For our edition of 
Wark AND PEACE, Aylmer Maude exten- 
sively revised his earlier translation from 
the Russian and added an important in- 
troduction. Then — to capture the dra- 
matic impact of Tolstoy’s immense can- 
vas, we called upon the talents of two 
great artists; Fritz Eichenberg made a 
whole series of powerful drawings and 
we reproduced in full color the famous 
paintings by the Russian artist, Vasily 
Verestchagin. (Eight of Eichenberg’s 
drawings and ALL of Verestchagin’s 
paintings are reproduced as double-page 
fold-outs.) 

Heritage quality: THE SEA-WOLF 

















only ¢ 95 


with first-hand experience. Luckily for 
us, the popular American artist Fletcher 
Martin was interested and he responded 
with a powerful set of full-color paint- 
ings and drop-in-text drawings. 


ALL THREE VOLUMES will be sent to 
you for inspection without membership 
obligation. If you decide upon member- 
ship, a program of thrilling events awaits 


you—delights reserved for lovers of beau- 
tiful, beautiful books! 


AFTER THE INITIAL SELECTION—the 
two volumes of Tolstoy, and THE SEA- 
WOLF — you will receive one book each 
month for eleven months. These will be: 
Darwin’s THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, with 
a series of fine wood-engravings by Paul 
Landacre; THE JOURNALS OF THE LEWIS 
AND CLARK EXPEDITION, illustrated with 
water-colors by Charles Bodmer and 
contemporary drawings and maps (TWO 
VOLUMES); Dickens’ GREAT EXPECTA- 
TIONS, with water-colors by Edward 
Ardizzone; Goethe’s Faust, with the 
lithographic illustrations of Eugene Dela- 
croix; Mark Twain’s THE INNOCENTS 
ABROAD, with color drawings by Fritz 
Kredel; Shaw’s MAN AND SUPERMAN, 
with color drawings by Charles Mozley; 
Wilder's THE BRIDGE OF SAN Luis REY, 
with color lithographs by Jean Charlot; 
Aeschylus’ THE ORESTEIAN TRILOGY, 
with brilliant oil-paintings by Michael 
Ayrton; Hawthorne’s THE SCARLET LET- 
TER, in the famous edition designed and 
illustrated by W. A. Dwiggins; THE 
LIVING TALMUD: THE WISDOM OF THE 
FATHERS, newly translated by Judah 
Goldin and illustrated by Ben-Zion. 


lr vou WISH one or more substitu- 


An inv 


to inspect these three magnificent 
volumes free...and own them all for 


with new membership in 
The Heritage Club 





is mailed when the first three volumes are 


shipped) is a list of thirty other Heritage 
books-in-print, also at the low member- 
ship price of $3.95, including: Ben-Hur, 
The Book of Psalms, Gulliver's Travels, 
The Pickwick Papers... 


ÅCCEPT OUR “INVITATION” — mail the 
Reservation Coupon promptly and receive 
for inspection three magnificent Heritage 
volumes and a free, descriptive Prospectus. 


_~ Reservation Coupor_, 


THE HERITAGE CLUB 
595 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22 
Please send me at once the two- 
volume WAR & PEACE and the 
first selection I have indicated: 


[i THE SEA-WOLF; OR 


Cc] THE PICK WICK PAPERS 
{ Substitution } 


I understand that all three will be 
shipped for only $3.95 and that 
you will also mail a copy of the 
Prospectus from which I may select 
the other books in my new member- 
ship and a method of payment. It 
is understood thar I may inspect the 
books for ten days, and that if I am 
not delighted with all three, I may 
return them and this reservation 
will be cancelled, 















MR. 

MRS, 

MISS (PLEASE PRINT) 

a a a eae di eee laine 
ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE AM-27 | 














Vherever you go in the Pacific, 
you'll find a world where wonders 
never cease. Taichung, in Taiwan, 
holds art treasures of all the 
Orient. India’s beautiful Kash- 
mir, the Taj Mahal and the famed 

pink city of Jaipur, fabulous 
= wonders of the world. 
~The fun is in the seeing, from 
romantic le des Pins to Austra- 
lia’s Great Barrier Reef. Endless 
festivals, music and dancing in 
the Philippines. In Macau, you'll 
see the miracle of the Church of 
Sal Paulo, built in 1602, a tribute 
to the adventurous spirit of the 
`- Portuguese. 
















Discover the 
PACIFIC 


Think of it, Now you can visit the 
Pacific in modern comfort and 
uxury, see long-forbidden native 
rituals, civilizations older than 
recorded history emerging into a 
= new world, friendly, hospitable, 
= extending an unforgettable wel- 
= eome. To start, talk with your 
© travel agent. 





Want literature? Write to PATA, 153 Kearny St., 
-San Francisco 8, for special Pacific brochure. 


“AUSTRALIA BURMA FIH HAWAI HONG KONG 
co INDIA INDONESIA JAPAN KOREA MACAO 

3. MALAYA NEW CALEDONIA NEW ZEALAND 
PHILIPPINES SAMOA SINGAPORE TAHITI TAIWAN 
7 o THAILAND. VIETNAM 
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| anxious for a 


West New Guinea 


objectives in West New Guinea de- 
manded a change of attitude, if not 
quite a change of policy. 


As Washington saw it, a settle- 
ment of the dispute now became 
more important than the expedient 
principle of self-determination. Con- 
flict in southeast Asia over an issue 
that Asians regarded as colonial, and 
in which the Communist bloc was 
only too glad to aid and abet the 
Indonesians, was, from the Western 
point of view, the worst possible 
solution. It would alienate Indo- 
nesia, the biggest, richest, and most 
populous southeast Asian state, and 
might drive it into the Communist 
camp. 


Australia, which had long feared 
the consequences in Papua and the 
mandated Territory of New Guinea 


_ if Indonesia became its neighbor in 


New Guinea, suddenly realized the 
greater danger of isolating itself from 
Asia. After years of lobbying on be- 
half of the Netherlands in the United 
Nations, it made an agonizing reap- 
praisal of policy and decided to let 
Djakarta know it would be happy to 
have Indonesians next door in New 
Guinea. 


in Holland were no less 
settlement. For years 
Dutch businessmen had condemned 
what they regarded as the woefully 
bad business of pursuing a policy 
that cost the Netherlands Djakarta’s 
goodwill and an estimated $1.6 bil- 
lion investment in Indonesia. 


Many 


Responding to these pressures, 
Professor de Quay, the Netherlands 
Prime Minister, announced that his 
government was prepared to nego- 
tiate with the Indonesian govern- 
ment for a peaceful settlement ‘‘with- 
out preconditions and in the presence 
of a third party.” 


| Indonesia’s advantage 


Knowing now that they had all 
the advantages, the Indonesians 
showed little interest in a conference 
on these terms. Though they soft- 
ened their earlier demands for sov- 
ereignty with the proposal that they 
would be happy merely to take over 
the administration and eventually 
to let the Papuans choose for them- 
selves, the idea of sitting down at a 


conferer nce ti 








seemed remote. from most. Indone - 
sians’ thoughts. | 


“We were born in | the flames of 
revolution and will go on fighting 
until all our country is free,” de- 
clared President Sukarno when he 
issued his command for the “‘libera- 
tion of West Irian’ (West New 
Guinea) on December 19. “We are 
not a nation of beggars, but a nation 
of fighters who have been bathed in 
fire since 1945.” n 


It is a curious and singularly un- 
desirable aspect of the evolution of 
the United Nations that this sort of 
bombast can also be good diplomacy. 
Article 24 of the UN Charter confers 


on the Security Council primary 


responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 
United Nations action in the event 
of an Indonesian attack would there- 
fore mean, in the first instance, re- 
course to the Security Council, prob- 
ably in the form of a Netherlands 
appeal. 


The Soviet Union, which has not 
only encouraged Sukarno to adopt _ 
his current line but has provided | him 
with the means of making good his 
threats, would immediately veto any 
proposal unacceptable to Indonesia, 
such as a resolution calling for a 
cease-fire and withdrawal of In- 
donesian forces. Assuming that the 
issue were transferred to the General 
Assembly, Indonesia has already 
demonstrated that on the West 
New Guinea dispute it can count 
on a solid, blocking third of the votes. 


With every conceivable advantage 


on its side, Indonesia realized that it he 
could profitably beat.the war drums _ 


at home while marking time abroad. 
Veterans’ organizations, women’s 

organizations, former rebels against 
Sukarno — almost everyone, in fact, 
except the modest and moderate 
leaders of the outlawed Socialist and 
Masjumi parties, who were clapped | 


in jail — announced their readiness 


to fight for the “liberation of West 
Irian.” 


The first clash 
thirty miles off the New Guinea 
coast. The Indonesians lost a motor 
torpedo boat; Commodore Jos Su- 
darso, the deputy naval chief of staff, 
and eighty-two others were killed or 
captured. Djakarta reacted with 


occurred some 


moderation. Though some of Su- | 


karno’s advisers were in favor of 
retaliatory action, there were no 
immediate incidents. Indonesia had 
the means to cause a rumpus in West 
New Guinea anytime it wanted to. 
But West New Guinea itself, not 
trouble, was its objective. 


With Australia backing away from 
its earlier solid front with the Nether- 
lands in New Guinea and Washing- 
ton anxious, above all, for a settle- 
ment, President Sukarno and his 
followers needed only to keep the 
crisis boiling and West New Guinea, 
they were sure, would be theirs. 


The fear in most Western capitals 
was that since Indonesia and the 
Netherlands had drawn so far apart 
over the years, the issue might be 
decided on the battlefield and not 
at the conference table. This fear 
became acute in March, when secret 
talks between Indonesia and the 
Netherlands collapsed almost before 
they had begun. Arranged after long 
and patient effort by the United 
States, which sat in as a third party, 
the talks got no further than the 
[Indonesian insistence that the Neth- 
erlands should agree in advance to 
hand over the administration of West 
New Guinea. When the Nether- 
‘ands declined to surrender its only 
.argaining point, the Indonesian 
jelegate walked out. 


Djakarta was divided on the merit 
of this tactic. However, the advo- 
sates of a vigorous policy, led by 
President Sukarno and Dr. Sukarno, 
he Foreign Minister, prevailed. In- 
lonesian infiltrators landed at scat- 
ered points along the coast of West 
New Guinea, and tension rose rap- 
dly as both sides moved reinforce- 
nents into the area. 


\ primitive and savage land 


Fewer lands have ever been less 
worth fighting for. Rich in scenery 
yut desperately poor in natural re- 
sources, West New Guinea makes 
he rugged, backward eastern part 


inder Australian administration | 
seem like an orderly, well-kept tropi- 


zal garden. A magnificent range of 
nountains, capped with permanent 
now and rising to 16,000 feet, 
itretches like a spine along the center 
f the island. There are a few foot 
rails through passes as high as 
[3,000 feet across the mountains, 
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“Jigger of Common Sense”? 


Knack With Gooseberries 


by Julian P. Van Winkle 





Fors often marvel that we old- 

time Kentucky distillers can take 
as lowly a cereal as field corn (more 
often a diet of hogs than of humans), 
add a few other grains along with 
yeast, mash it all with our Ken- 
tucky limestone water, and come 
up with an elixir as salubrious to the 
heart and soul of man as genuine, 
old-fashioned sour-mash Bourbon. 


Reminds me of what those coun- 
try cooks down Danville way can 
do with a mess of gooseberries! 


Now the humble gooseberry, in 
case you’ve never sampled one 
straight off the bush, can pucker 
your mouth worse than a little old 
*simmon, picked from the tree be- 
fore the first frost. Plain fact is, 
your “‘mine-run’’ gooseberry is 
about the lowliest, no-account edi- 
ble God ever caused to spring from 
his generous earth. 


But turn one of those Boyle 
County women loose in her kitchen 
with a fresh-picked bowl of goose- 
berries, gently plucked at the time 
their fat bellies turn from green to 
sunshine yellow. Watch her add a 
drib of this to a drab of that and 
stir it amongst the fruit. 


ENTER, KITCHEN MAGIC 


Believe me, the pie she’ll pull 
from the oven and slice on your 
plate will be something a man can 
say honest grace over, —golden 
crusts enfolding ambrosial berries, 
swimming in a sweet, winey sauce 
with a just a whisper of clove 
and cinnamon. 


It takes that native knack! Dan- 
ville cooks seem to have it, per- 
haps because gooseberries are so 





plentiful thereabouts, and they’ve 
had so many to tame! 


But shun the pie that lacks 
the knack! 


PEDDLER 
MISCALCULATES 


One Danville family, for in- 
stance, once imported an uppity 
cook from way up North. She was 
great on Boston Baked Beans, but 
totally unschooled in the mysteries 
of the gooseberry. 


An itinerant peddler once ap- 
peared at her kitchen door to ask 
for a handout. 


“Ain’t you de same man I give 
a piece of my gooseberry pie to las’ 
Tuesday?” she querried. 


‘Yes indeedy, mam!” he re- 
plied. “But I hardly expected to 
find the same cook in dis yere 
kitchen today!” 


STILL IN SAME KITCHEN 


Now, all of us bourbon distillers 
start with much the same kind of 
“gooseberries.” But what comes 
out of our barrels is something 
else again! 


Our knack with bourbon is a 
thing we’ve learned through three 
generations. And because our OLD 
FITZGERALD tastes so good to so 
many, we’ve stayed in the same 
“kitchen” for the past 113 years! 


We invite you to join an inner 
circle of Bourbon “Ph D’s” whose 
educated tastes can appreciate the 
finer qualities of our kind of old- 
fashioned, sour-mash bourbon, and 
find it pleasant to share always, we 
hope, in moderation with associ- 
ates and friends. 





P S I will be pleased to send you the Gooseberry Pie Recipe 
* `~" which won Blue Ribbon at the Harvest Festival in my 
home county many years back. Nothing finer has ever happened 
to elevate the humble status of the gooseberry. Send your request to me 
personally at the Stitzel-Weller Distillery, Louisville, Ky. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY »• BONDED MELLOW 100 PROOF 





For as little as $10 a day, you can sail around- 
< the-world aboard a Dutch passenger ship and 
“enjoy Continental cuisine, English-speaking 
ooship staff, qualified children’s nurses, spa- 
-cious decks and public rooms, swimming pools 
~and fun. 11 sailings a year from Port Ever- 
glades, Florida (23 miles north of Miami, 2 
miles from Fort Lauderdale, 





The Luxury Flagship ORANJE 


The moann 20,565 gross-ton motor liner of 


NEDERLAN LINE is partially air-conditioned. 
aroma the-world voyages of about 76 days start 
$1352 in First Class, $885 in Tourist. Regular 





This 23, 114 gross-ton motor liner of ROYAL ROT- 


TERDAM LLOYD is fully air-conditioned and sta- 
ier cquipaca: Around-the-world voyages of 
¿about 71 days start at $1335 First Class; $84 










H u 


x incon, New Zealand: Panama; ' Port 
Everglades. Occasional ports of call: New York; 
-Po AN ERSS: Haiti; Callao, Peru. 


| The Economy Liner 
JOHAN VAN OLDENBARNEVELT 


The 20,314 gross-ton One Class motor liner of 
NEDERLAND LINE is for bargain-hunters who 
don't want to sacrifice comfort. Around-the-world 
voyages of about 91 days start at $895 One Class. 
Regular ports of call: New York: Southampton: 
A Port Said: Suez: Colombo, 


Ee ton, Fremantle, Melbourne, Bet DA 
Ba ” 















èr of The Interchange Lines. One way pas- 

v alabi between all ports listed (except 
ent orts): Ample stopover in Furore ct on 
assengers stay ashore at own 
Agent has 1962-63 vailing 


“ead itineraries. 
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West New Guinea 


Among the natives who live in the 
deep valleys in the mountain folds, 
even the wheel and the use of iron 
are not known. South and north of 
the mountains are some of the 
world’s largest swamps, malarial, 
crocodile infested, unproductive, and 
sparsely populated by natives, who 
in at least one coastal area are still 
headhunters. 


Planes shuttle around the coast 
linking the main administrative cen- 
ters, and before the noonday clouds 
blanket the mountains, make haz- 
ardous trips to the mission and ad- 
ministrative outposts in the interior. 
Christian missionaries divide the 
island into the Catholic north and 
the Protestant south. Though their 
collective claims to 200,000 converts 
may be dubious, the missionaries 
have played a significant part in 
making contact with remote tribal 
groups. For nearly a century the 
church had the field to itself, and 
almost all the early progress in 
health and education was due to its 
efforts. Even today, when everyone 
is working against the clock to es- 
tablish contact with the estimated 
200,000 natives who still live beyond 
the administration, the missionaries 
are often first to befriend new and 
savage tribes. 


Hollandia, the capital, is a pretty 
little town on Humboldt Bay. As a 
precaution against air raids, General 
MacArthur’s forces deployed their 
installations over a wide area here 
during World War II. The Dutch, 
making such use as they could of 
what was left of the installations, have 
done likewise, and the population of 
the town, which reached a peak of 
about 17,000 in 1960, is widely dis- 
persed. About a third of the 150 
miles of road and jeep tracks in all 
West New Guinea wind in and about 
the town and around the hills, which 
are dotted with bungalows made of 
pink coral bricks. 


Back to Holland 


Today many of the houses are 
empty. The Indo-European refugees 
from the Netherlands East Indies 
who did not want to live under In- 
donesian rule in 1950 are fleeing 
again, this time to Holland, at the 


rate of about four hundred a month. 
filled the clerical 


Qinee thers Noa. 





tions in “ae aiao ean and in, 
local Dutch import-export firms, 
their departure has been a serious 
blow. The largest Dutch firm now 
airmails its clerical work to Holland, 
where it is handled by the same 
clerks who only a year ago per- 
formed these tasks in Hollandia. 
The middle echelons of the adminis- 
tration have also been badly hit by 
the exodus. Replacements cannot 
be found in Holland, and the crash 
training program of local adminis- 
trators has not yet reached the stage 
where there are enough skilled Pap- 
uans to take over. 


On the one hand, therefore, there 
are not enough trained Papuans to 
serve as clerks, and on the other, 
there is the New Guinea Council, » 
whose sixteen elected and twelve 
nominated members have been 
promised that the future of West 
New Guinea will be theirs to shape. | 
Their vested interest in self-determi- 
nation ensures that the council 1s 
strongly against an Indonesian take- 
over. Among others who have less 
to lose, the obvious merit in the 
Dutch effort and the constant em- 
phasis on self-determination in recent. 
years have built up a genuine re- 
sistance to the Indonesian propa- 
ganda, which is broadcast from 
Radio Makassar and spread by un- 
derground organizations. 


Since Indonesian is the lingua 
franca of the coastal regions, and 
such Netherlands East Indies ad- 
ministrators as there were before 
World War II came mostly from 
Indonesia, the Indonesians are not 
entirely without indigenous support. 
But, in any event, the issue is of | 
direct interest only to the more> 
sophisticated Papuans in the coastal 
towns and villages. To the tribes- 
men, who do not even wear clothing 
and work only to keep alive, the 
question of self-determination or rule 
by Indonesia is not merely of no 
interest or importance, it is not even 
known. 


Indonesia’s resolution to wrest 
New Guinea from the Dutch has 
become an intense emotional and 
deeply nationalistic campaign in 
which almost all Indonesians have 
joined. Moscow and Peiping appre- 
ciated this several years ago and 
made the most of it; the West under- 


stood only at what may yet prove to 
he a httle after the eleventh harr 
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It is the « Rene our  governineiit to | 


come ng a decision about P and 


te housewife who wagers | 3: se 1er dime 
cisa saint or sinner. _ Whether | or not 







ter | hoad e d. 
Tn our tax-hungry nation we are too 
easily led i into ae other chan- 
‘nels. 

Until a few years ago, we had a 
weekly bingo game in our commu- 
nity. The majority of those who at- 
tended were elderly people, among 
whom w re many God-fearing, church- 
going women who had raised good 
Christia amilies and deserve praise 
‘Por, their value to our nation. 

Overnisht.a sinister howl 
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ery it with a single law. 
acceptable, it should receive shelter 
-under government guidance and 
protection, in which case our house- 





raised about organized gambling. A 
_ grand jury investigation was launched, 


and bingo games were closed down 
tight in the dragnet. Many of these 
women are still bewildered and un- 
able to receive firm confirmation 
from either secular or ecclesiastical 
authorities as to how they did wrong. 

To parallel this situation, we will 
have a swarm of tourists arriving 
each year containing the usual per- 
centage of hoodlums. They can spend 
their days and nights at various 
places betting unlimited dollars at 
the pari-mutuels, and no one, in- 
cluding Attorney General Kennedy, 
seems concerned. 

From this we can conclude how 


-government philosophy is spawned 


from a seedbed of revenue: That 


which produces taxes is righteous and 
acceptable, and that which does not 
is wicked. 


If gambling is wrong, we could de- 
If it is 


wife could wager her pennies and 
our residents could -go back to play- 
ing bingo without having disparag- 
ing remarks come down from above. 


FRED ETZELT 
Delray Beach, Fla. 


SIR: 

“The Baleful Influence of Gam- 
bling” by Robert Kennedy was an 
interesting and informative article. 
As the Attorney General, he is natu- 
rally concerned mainly with the pre- 
vention of illegal gambling and its 
equally illegal companions. How- 
ever, he left out one interesting side 
of this question. the vossibilitv of a 
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How women spend gaa 
ŠIRI 

Sally Iselin’ s artiċle “How Wo 
Spend” in the April Atlantic may be 
an accurate record of the idiocies of 
her overprivileged friends, but it is: 
maddeningly unfair as a picture of 
American women in general. : 


SALLY Newcome $ 
Bound Brook, Na ea 


SIR: 

To me, this article is an insult te 
the women of America. If we were 
all Mrs. Gotrockses, there would 
be no need for the Atlantic, and oul 
husbands would all be such wreck 
trying to keep up with their bills. 
they would have no energy for a 
magazine of serious intent. aie 
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PRICE INCLUDES {0 PER CENT FEDERAL TAX 


AUTHENTIC “CHIPPENDALE” TRAY IN HEAVY STERLING SILVER. 
(16 INCHES IN DIAMETER) $175. FROM A SEQUENCE IN BOTH STERLING AND SILVERPLATE, 
INCLUDING TRAYS, BOWLS AND DISHES. AT FINER SILVERWARE STORES. 
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EDWARD CRANKSHAW 















N Ocroser of last year it looked as though the 
anion had reached, and was about to 
, a critical turning point in its post-Stalin 

- evolution. The occasion was the 22nd Congress 
at of the Soviet Communist Party. There seemed no 

neces a to hold this sate just then, unless it 









et 20th See ae in "1956, had been the de- 
j a in which the new leader- 







ofa pr nae a. free from the paralyzing 
Leninist ‘ned eh aon a of war, and 





ris nena. Malenkov, Molotov, Ka- 
h; “and Shepilov, who joined them,” to 
7 on. “The ostensible purpose of the 22nd Con- 
gress last October was to discuss and approve the 

new Communist Party program, a Twenty-Year 

Plan which was to bring the Soviet Union to the 

oe eee of the millennium, not in 1984 but in 1981, 
a “ad ae time for Khrushchev’s eighty-seventh birthday. 
k had been a ong fight for Khrushchev since, 





NSION INSIDE THE KRE M LIN 


1 disenston inside the Kremlin, says Epowarp Cranksuaw, bul iis- = ooo 00 


TT edi in the Sia Union.” Mr. Crankshav, a leading ahoro on the E 
R., is he author of CRACKS IN THE KREMLIN WALL and RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS. _ 


Copyright © 1962, by The Atlantic Monthly CEMPE Boston 16, Mass. All rights reserved. “oS 





early in 1954, he had forced Malenkov’ s resigna- 
tion from the premiership. The secret ‘speech. 
against Stalin in 1956 had been a maior battle in. 
the campaign. The loosening up after that had 
led to the bloodshed in Hungary and the moral 
defeat of the Soviet leadership by Gomulka in- 
Poland, both in the late fall of 1956. It had also 
very nearly led to Khrushchev’ s downfall. In the 
winter of 1956 he was desperate; but he fought — 
back, and by the early summer of 1957, he had 
won. Even though men as widely different. in 
ideas and attitudes as Malenkov and Molotov had oe 
come together for the sole purpose of overthrowing _ 
him, he turned the tables on them, and with the. 
help of the provincial Party bosses and of Marshal 
Zhukov at the head of the army, he scattered his 
enemies. Soon after that he contrived to get rid of T 
Marshal Zhukov. a 
Khrushchev was supreme. But he was still not 7 
an autocrat as Stalin had been an autocrat. Blind 
devotion and uncritical admiration are not quali- — 
ties which Khrushchev inspires in those closest to 
him. Nor does he instill awe, as Stalin did. A 
healthy regard for his temper; fear of his malice, 
by all means. But not awe. Above all, there is a. 
reluctant respect for his genius as a practical p 





zoli- = 
tician; he is, indeed, the first true politician, as the 
word is understood in the West, to be. produced o 




















by Soviet Russia. With this goes a high valuation 
of his extraordinary combination of physical 


stamina, nervous drive, boldness and cunning, and 


adroitness. There is nobody else anywhere near 
the top of the Communist hierarchy who can drive 
and lead as Khrushchev drives and leads. So the 
Soviets need him. He is the best head of state 
they have got, and they know it. 

This does not mean that they approve of all he 
does, or that they do not sometimes succeed in 
checking him in full flight. Khrushchev is without 
doubt the top boss, the leader, but he is boss by 
permission of the others. His colleagues could 
easily put him down. But the fact that such a 
thing could happen does not mean that it is in the 
least likely to happen. First, a decisive majority 
has to agree that it is desirable; there must also 
be agreement as to who is to replace him. 

What follows from this? Surely a sort of democ- 
racy follows —— not a grass-roots democracy, but 
what one might call a top-people democracy. The 
crucial point is that if Khrushchev, the leader him- 
self, cannot have his own way in everything, this 
also applies to his closest colleagues and to all the 
members of the Communist hierarchy all the way 
down the line. There is no unquestioned, authori- 
tative line, as there was in Stalin’s time. And, 
paradoxically, the very fact that Khrushchev is 
not a complete autocrat makes decisive opposition, 


~ the sort of opposition that ends in a putsch or a pal- 
~ace revolution, more difficult. The opposers are 


not all the time united against a tyrant; rather, 
they are free to maneuver amongst and against 
themselves. Comrade X will be intriguing for his 
own advancement and seeking the boss’s favor; 
Comrade Y will be lining himself up with Com- 
rades A and B, whom he detests, in order to put 
pressure on the boss to do this or stop doing that; 
and so on. The chances of Comrades A to Z all 
coming together to demand, more or less unani- 
mously, the boss’s head are pretty remote — as in 
a Western democracy. Surely a lack of clear- 
cut policy follows — as in a Western democracy. 

The more voices the Soviet leader must attend 
to, the less certain and deliberate will be his 
policies. Changes of line which appear to us 
to be the result of chessboard calculations may be, 
and sometimes demonstrably are, in fact, due to 
uncertainty — the more so when we think of the 
new position of the Soviet Union in the Com- 
munist world. Stalin was not merely absolute 
master in his own house; he was also the acknowl- 
edged leader of the global Communist movement. 
How different from Khrushchev, who has collided 
head on with the Chinese, is defied by the Al- 
banians, and is heavily questioned by other 
Communist parties outside Russia, or by elements 
in them. 
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All this it is necessary to establish when. thinking 
about dissension inside the Kremlin. There is 
clearly much dissension. Continuing and sharp dis- 


agreements about various matters of policy can. 


alone explain the events of past. months. But to 
predicate dissension is not. to predicate a clear- 
cut conflict between Khrushchev and his support- 
ers on the one hand and an anti-Khrushchev_ party. 
on the other. 
than that. 

What are the main focuses of digen 
There is the problem of China. Is Khrushchev 
right in pressing the Chinese quarrel so far? If 
he is right, should he push it to its logical conclu- 
sion and accept the responsibility for an open split? 
If he is wrong, how can the quarrel best be patched 
up? How far should the Soviet Union go in ac- 
commodating itself to Chinese ideas for the sake of 
unity? Should it give China nuclear arms? Should 
it recognize a Chinese Communist, as distinct from 
a Russian Communist, sphere of influence in Asia? 
Should it continue to supply material and tech- 
nicians to China, even if it is felt that these are 
being wasted and misapplied? 

There are the questions, intimately bound up 
with the Chinese question, of war and peace, of the 
hard line versus the soft, of Germany, of disarma- 
ment, of nuclear testing, of the oo of "i 
dealing seriously with America. i 7 

There are the questions of heavy industry ° versus 
consumer goods, of more or less freedom of ex- 
pression, of the place of the Party functionary in a 
changing society. 

There is, above all, the great question of food 
production and of how to develop and modernize 
Soviet agriculture. 7 

All these issues, and many more besides, give 
almost infinite scope for argument — and for vacil- 
lation and dithering. More important still, there 
are probably no two individuals who hold identical 
views on all these matters. | 

Let us, bearing this in mind, look at last Octo- 


ber’s Congress and the strange policy void which eo ae 


followed it. 


ta soon it was plain that theo October on 
gress was by no means a straightfor ward victory 
parade. Rather, it was in many ways the drama- 
tization of a continuing struggle. Instead of turn- 
ing his back on the past and. welcoming the future 


with confidence and calm, Khrushchev came out. 
fighting. He pitched into the poor old shattered 


anti-Party group more viciously than ever before; 
he put the aged Marshal Voroshilov, still sitting 
on the platform as a member of the Party Presid- 
ium, in the pillory; he caused Molotov to be ac- 
cused of actively plotting against the higher lead- 


The scene is much more. confused a aoii p 





_. ership from his sinecure post in Vienna; he brought 
out new accusations against Stalin and charged 
- Molotov, Kaganovich, Malenkov, Voroshilov, and 
i others with participation in some of Stalin’s crimes. 
_ Above all, by going bald-headed for Enver Hoxha 
and the Albanian leadership, charging them with 
sins which everyone present knew were really the 
sins of Peiping, he reopened, more publicly than 
ever before, the great Sino-Russian quarrel which 
=o had been. papered over at the Moscow meeting 
of the eighty-one Communist parties less than a 
year before. To crown everything, with extreme 
= suddenness he caused Stalin’s body to be cast out 
with Chou En-lai’s wreath resting, 
l fresh, against the bier. Chou En-lai, 
harply protested against the attack on 
„flew home to Peiping with the Congress 
n session, to be demonstratively welcomed at 
he airport by Mao Tse-tung. 

In the midst of this uproar, the new Party 
re program was. analyzed and approved. Madame 
_Furtseva, the formidable, brilliant, and attractive 
. hrushchev, rose to speak and ex- 
the glorious days of the 22nd Party 
;, which marked a climacteric in the ad- 
vance toward Communism. But Madame Furtseva 
herself had to turn her mind from the joys of the 
present and the future and take time off to accuse 
the anti-Party group of complicity in the murder, 
or execution on false charges, of Marshal Tucha- 
< chevsky and the greater part of the Red Army 
_... higher command in 1937. She also contributed, as 
did Mikoyan, to the sense of hidden struggle. 
Mikoyan was not content to state the Khrushchev 
line about coexistence and the avoidance of war; 
he defended it with passion. Against whom was 
he defending it? Madame Furtseva went even 
_ further. She did much more than add her voice 
- to the general chorus of approbation; she went 
out of her way to plead with the audience, begging 
the Congress to understand that Khrushchev had 
had to fight very hard to overcome formidable 
difficulties, and her tone was such as to suggest 

that he was by no means out of the woods. 
The interesting thing about Madame Furtseva, 
=o oo the first woman ever to achieve the level of the 
~ Party Presidium (the old Politburo), is that she 
_ had already lost a good deal of ground. After her 
~~ notable performance at the 22nd Congress, she 
Loa ; dropped, without explanation, from the Pre- 
‘sidium, together with others (Mukhitdinov and 
Ignatov) known to have been close to Khrushchev. 
Soon after that she was in a Moscow nursing home, 
officially suffering from a heart attack, actually 
_ from a nervous breakdown. In March she dis- 
_. appeared even from the list of candidates for the 
©. Supreme Soviet election. So did Aristov, a great 
_ organizational figure, and Mukhitdinov, who at 
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forty-five had appeared to have Khrushchev be- | 
hind him and the world at his feet. So did Belyaev, 
one of Khrushchev’s right-hand men, who had | 
earlier been made the scapegoat for the 1960 fiasco 
in the virgin lands. Voroshilov, who had been. SO. 
violently attacked at the Congress, survived, NM fol- 
otov went as a free man to place his- vote. 3 

This is not name-dropping. What I am trying 
to do is to show the futility of name-dropping. a 
Nobody has the least idea why Furtseva and Mu- 
khitdinov went, or, indeed, what they stood for. 
Nobody, to go further back, has the least ridea, hy, 













Khrushchev and soared to the kehe as 

shchev soared. At the 21st Congress - 
made a more positive contribution than a 
except Khrushchev. Yet in a very short time he. 
was gone. Did he go because Khrushchev decided 
he was threatening to become a dangerous rival? 
Did he go because others decided that the Khru- 
shchev-Kirichenko combination was too. powerful 
and must be broken up? It is. impossible to tell. 
And the real burden of this article is to suggest that : 

it does not matter one way or r the other. i 





| is out (of date. ‘There v was a time ae 
when it served a purpose.. It grew up under Stalin. | E 
Under Stalin there was an almost total dearth of ÉS 
hard information about the Soviet Union. Sta- — 
tistics were meager and false. Nobody ever spoke . 
except Stalin, and he spoke only rarely. When he — 
did speak, he had nothing of interest to say about 
the domestic affairs of the Soviet Union, and his 
pronouncements on foreign relations were oracu- 
lar and deceitful. The little that could be learned | 
about the state of Russia and Stalin’s intentions _ 
had to be gathered laboriously by. reading be- 
tween the lines, and above all, by studying new 
appointments, promotions, and demotions. From ` 
the time of the great purges onward, the leading 
political and administrative organs — the Polit- — 
buro, the Secretariat, the Orgburo, the Control = 
Commission — and the police hierarchy formed a 
closed circle, a strictly limited group of men ex- | 
ceptionally added to, exceptionally subtracted 
from, who appeared to be engaged in a sort of 
ritual puppet dance. 

With the passage of time, it became possible for 
the close student of this remarkable parade to 
discover to some extent what these changeless 
individuals stood for, hardness or softness, over- 
confidence or paranoia, conservatism or experi- > 
mentalism, total bloodiness or qualified bloodiness, ~ 
pragmatism or dogmatism, and so on. Once this 


























was known, it was possible to make inspired 
guesses about Stalin’s mood or intentions by watch- 
ing the advances and retreats of these puppet 
figures, because the master had the interesting 
habit of presenting them to the public view in a 
constantly changing order of merit. This was the 
whole raison d'étre of Kremlinology, which, I sug- 
gest, is no longer a useful pursuit. 

It is no longer useful, first, because Khrushchev, 
one of the world’s most compulsive talkers, is per- 
petually shouting his intentions at the top of his 
voice and in a stream of nonstop speeches, ha- 
rangues, interviews, and inspired newspaper arti- 


cles which can be read and digested by all who 


have the time. This is not to say, of course, that 


‘Khrushchev is not very often misleading. But he 


says enough to serve as a useful guide. Second, 
Kremlinology is out of date because it is no 
longer necessary to try to fit ideas to people. 
What concerns us, the onlookers, is not who 
holds what ideas, but rather which ideas and 
attitudes are winning at any given time. There 
is a constant debate in the Kremlin, and this de- 
bate is intimately affected by the views of what 
can only be called pressure groups outside. Far 


more a are involved in the actual making of 
> < policy. than was the case under Stalin; and these 
~ people are. constantly changing. Belyaev goes, 
© Voronov comes (from where?); Kirichenko van- 
<- ishes, Frol Kozlov soars (why?). 
© know what Khrushchev himself stands for. In 

-many cases it is impossible to say whether any 


We do not even 


given policy he advocates is close to his own heart 


‘or whether it has been forced on him by others. 


For example, here is Khrushchev speaking to 
the Central Committee in January of 1961. He is 


attacking, and very sharply, those who put too 
much stress on heavy industry at the cost of food 
. production: 
- veloped an appetite for giving the country more 
metal. 
no damage is done to other branches of the na- 


“Some of our comrades have de- 
This is a praiseworthy desire, provided 


tional economy. But if more metal is produced 


while other branches lag, their expansion will be 


retarded. Thus, not enough bread, butter, and 
other foodstuffs will be produced. This would 
be a lopsided development.” 


Again, as recently as May of 1961, he said 


-in a speech at the British exhibition in Moscow: 
“Soviet heavy industry must be considered as 
built. Therefore, in the future light and heavy in- 


dustry will develop at the same pace.” 

But two months later, out came the new Party 
program, which once more insisted, in the old 
familiar terms, on the paramount importance of 
heavy industry and made no provision for any 
serious diversion of resources to light industry and 
the manufacture of consumer goods. 
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And in March of this year, at ge latest Do 
of the Central Committee, advertised in advance 
as the crowning effort to put Soviet agriculture i in 
order, we find Khrushchev specifically declaring 
that there can be no increased investment in 
agriculture at the expense of industry. When it is 
a question of turning out more tractors quickly, 
all he can recommend is that a factory that has 
lately taken to making family motorcars must at 
once go back to making tractors. _ 

Does this mean that Khrushchev has changed 
his mind in the past year? Or does it mean that he 
has been overridden by the Comrades who “have 
developed an appetite for giving the country more 
metal’? | 

We do not know. How much does this ignor- 
ance really matter? We at least know what is hap- 
pening. We know that Khrushchev is still there 
as the boss. And we know more or less the sort of 
man he is. The rest is, surely, history in the 
making. | | 


‘Tie point is that the Soviet Union is developing, 
slowly and painfully, along certain lines, toward 
a freer and more enlightened society; that, short 
of a major upheaval, it will continue developing 


along those lines, now. faster, now more slowly, Se bie J ; 
now falling a step backward; that this- develop- A 


ment is the outcome of innumerable and compli- 
cated pressures, social, economic, political, and 
military; that to hold the country together during 
this unfreezing process calls for prodigies of balanc- 
ing; that Khrushchev is a supreme balancer. 

It follows, surely, that we should begin to change 
our whole attitude toward the idea of dissension 
in the Kremlin. Dissension is no longer something 
to be thought of in terms of crisis (as it certainly 
still was in 1957), but as an integral aspect of 
the evolution of government in the Soviet Union, 
to be taken for granted — as we take it for granted 
in the West. | 

This is not to say that future crises are ruled out. 


On the contrary, at any time, and over any one "o 


of a number of issues, Khrushchev might be so 
heavily defeated that he would have to. go. But 
I believe that the Soviet Union has now reached 
a stage when this could happen without a direct 
reversal of all Khrushchev’s policies, or, more par- 
ticularly, a reversion to Stalinism in any thorough- 
going way. Khrushchev can have survived the 
past eight years only because the general body of 
opinion in the Soviet Communist hierarchy is- 
broadly in sympathy with his general direction, — 
even though individuals, or groups, may- dissent 
sharply from his handling of particular issues. 

If this view is accepted, and only if it is 
accepted, we can make sense of what. went on 




















a: | tore, during, and after the 22nd Congress last 
. October. It is clear enough that the new Party 
program was not achieved without a great deal of 


= debate. 
` Khrushchev’s speeches over the past few years 
-that the program was not a one-man diktat; rather, 
-it was the fruit of compromise. More than that, 






It is clear to anyone who has studied 


when it came to light industry and the problem of 
agriculture, the debate was still continuing, so that 
no firm line could be laid down. 

But when Khrushchev stood up last October 


to make his report, he knew very well that, in 
Spite of opposition in detail, he was fully master of 
the situation, and he must have decided that he was 
strong: enough to force a number of issues which 
l -were still pious to be © Open. I think particularly 





o D f ink als of te symbolic casting out a | 


“Stalin and the renewed and ferocious attacks on 


| : a fhe es group. Here Khrushchev m to 





point: ‘but ani were limits: and that he had no 


: - intention of putting up with any more argument 


about matters that had already been decided — 
he had smashed opposition in the past, and he 


_ had known how to compromise in the past to 
ensure: his own continuance in office. The lesson 


7 of his attack o 


on the anti-Party group was that 


E opposition could be smashed again. 


But it did not quite work. Khrushchev carried 
the day at the Congress. But after the Congress 


there was evidently some very plain talking. And 


there followed an extraordinary period of empti- 


ness and suspense, pierced intermittently by 


strange cries. Certain government departments 
almost ceased functioning at all; everyone was 


waiting for something. The air was thick with 


' rumors about conflict, about impending dismis- 


gals. 


Madame Furtseva had her nervous break- 
down. There were others. Ilychev, recently pro- 


< - moted to be the chief of propaganda, the keeper 
of the ark of the covenant, fired simultaneous 
broadsides against the heretics of the right, the 
-revisionists (those who want to move too fast), 
< and the heretics of the left, the dogmatists (the neo- 


Stalinists). 


Toward the end of January, the air began to 
clear a little, and the ranks, it seemed, began to 
close. Pravda came out heavily in support of the 
Khrushchev line on coexistence, simply laying 


it down, not arguing about it. Pospelov, never an 


ardent: Khrushchevite, contributed some thoughts 


about Lenin’s way with heretics, discussing quietly 


| whether or not it was a good thing to expel them 
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from the Party. After all the contalton pre 
Molotov’s future, the statements and the denial 
about he return to o Trayad q came out with 


into line behind him. In 1 December: “Lych 
been furiously arguing on behalf of Khru: 
Argument had now given place to plain i instructic 
This still did not mean that Khrushchev. a 
going to have his way in everything. He had 
got his way, certainly, about his Chinese policy, 
about a new attempt to treat eu Americ: y ve 
probably about Berlin. But there were 
numerable oppor tunities for de 
was dramatized again by Ilych 





with some: courage, felt im 
the shabby treatment of Pasternak 
This nastiness, he said, had reflected 
attitude on the part of certain people and a way 
life which, fortunately, is more and more receding 
into the background. => He was careful not to say 
that it had entirely. receded. And the re on was. 


freedom in the arts. Lenin, Ilychev agr 
certainly advocated creative freedom for artists 
in expressing their ideals, but, he went on, thi 
could only apply when the ideals of the individual — 
artist coincided with the ideals of the people asa 
whole. Ehrenburg, nevertheless, survives. = 
Still more revealing was the widely publicized 
plenum of the Central Committee which opened. 
on March 5. The object of this meeting was to 
recognize the shortcomings of Soviet agriculture 
and lay down conditions for a mighty new upsurge. 
But Khrushchev simply tinkered with the problem. _ 
There were no radical measures offered which _ 
came anywhere near the heart of the matter — the 
condition and mood of the collectivized peasants. ` 
Two mock panaceas were offered, and defensively > 
at that — the abolition of ley farming and the | 
institution of special management committees — 
under the chairmanship of local Party secretaries. = 
The main problem of how to get the peasants on. 
the side of the regime was not even touched. 
Why was this? Clearly because there: 
agreement among the Comrades: K 
was to be allowed to try a couple oti Xp 
one agricultural, one administrative, whi e every- 
body thought again and the situation drifted. 
The evolution of a new top-people democracy 
in the higher levels of the Party has manifested 
itself more and more in evident indecisiveness and 
drift, and in switches of line, not to be regarded 
as deliberate and calculated acts of policy, but 
rather as temporizing expedients. We must get 
used to manifestations of this kind in Soviet foreign 
policy. We should, I think, welcome them. 















oe ey don t ‘tao waned Kenneth. It was 
| ‘true, but he had. the professional student’s tight- 
lipped way- of. expressing ignorance as if only 
being discreet. Victoria shrugged her shoulders, 
which were so luminously tanned that they looked 
= wet, and stared off down the terrace. 

Sometimes this was all it took to get Victoria 
sore at him. Ordinarily, it didn’t get Kenneth 
down too much. From his mother, he was condi- 
~ tioned to nerves in women. And it was a sign of 
sensitivity. Also, he believed it could be that the 
more surface misunderstandings, the deeper the 
basic relationship, and that their getting married 
"(it was set for fall) would relax Vicky. Besides, 
` after a fuss, Victoria always gave in and told 
+ Kenneth she wasn’t good enough for him, and 
that he was a much, much better person than she 
was, althot h Kenneth's roommate, Joe, who had 
called Victoria a terrific-looking tomato who 
would be hard to handle, said, “I do not regard 
it as a good sign when a girl tells me she is not 
= good enough for me. When a girl tells me I am 

a much, much better person than she is, I say, man, 
watch out.” 

But Kenneth had banked a lot on this weekend 
at the Voerds’.. He wanted to show Victoria and 
- Erika Voerd, his philosophy chairman, off to 

_ each other. He wanted to get Victoria into the 
atmosphere of what he believed, although he 
“hadn’t met Axel Voerd yet, to be a mature már- 
riage. Knowing that Axel Voerd was supposed to 
_ be convalescing from something, he had demurred 
© a bit when Mrs. Voerd invited them, but she 












- in May of last year with her short story The Tender Mercies,” which won second prize. 
: ji F insts. ” Miss Dikeman lives in New York City and is fi nishing work on her novel. 
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The Sound of Youn g La O 


BY MAY DIKEMAN 





5 A Vas assar - graduate and the mother of three children, May Dikeman made her first appearance i in nthe A ATLANTIC 





among the - aad 


insisted it would do Axel good. “So come,” she 
had exclaimed. “Bring Victoria, your fiancée — 
she is a good creature, your Vicky!” This descrip- 
tion. was so inept that it struck Ker neth as a ee 
sible unique insight. 3 IE 
Now, as he looked across at 
bronzed, shield-shaped. kneecaps ` 








nder a tennis- 


anyone sortof getup so white it looked combustible — : 


in the sunshine, the very dazzle made him dread 
a fiasco — a quarrel the Voerds would notice, or 
even Victoria calling it off with him. The last 
idea gave Kenneth a joint-locking fear that made 
his own body seem constrictive, as if he were tied 
up. However, it was by this feeling, which hed 
never had before, that he knew he was really in 
love with his fiancée. 

Fiancée was a word he never expected to be 
throwing around, but Victoria, as he sometimes 
sang to her to “My Sugar Is So Refined,” was the 
fiancée kind of girl. She was an ash-blonde, with | 
an ash-blonde’s gray eyes, so light that the pupils | 


seemed set for distance, as if she were spotting A uy 


boat, the evening star, or the guest who just came 
in. Her suntan didn’t give her that bumptiously 
sturdy look it gave some girls; it gave her eyes 
bigger shadows and made her arms and legs look 
fracturable as well as sinewy, so. that Kenneth had 
to admit to all kinds of phony parlance involving © 


thoroughbreds and so forth. She looked so week- — 
end-in-Connecticut now; she had this quality of > = 
gracing the occasion, making the immediate — 


present as nostalgic as a chorus of “Aurelie”: And — 
if this were a thing that went along with belonging 
to the when-daddy-overexpanded set, Kenneth 
felt that it was, as they said in the humanities, 
“valid.” 


ae : narrow, a 











>" Renneth had real reasons for insecurity. The 
big one was that he was privately, helplessly 
aware, as if of impotence, that he was committed 
o ever making any money in his life unless by 
ships.or grants. This wasn't even as manage- 

ible ‘as a case of deceiving himself, but rather.as if 
‘some outer, obdurate self were deceiving kim. 
- “Then, there was an almost cubist discrepancy in 

2 ~ his looks. Front view he was handsome, theat- 
aa “rically so, because of bushy eyelashes; ‘his profile 
> was weak. If he had been integrally homely, he 

, adapted, handled it with flair. As it 
1 side-view mirror, he would think, 
ing Byronic when I was looking like 
lowing a golf ball. Finally, it had 
> was hospitalized (it turned out to be 
leosis) that they got engaged. Joe,whose 
mechanism, electronic and female, once 
arked that lookers like Victoria had an instinct 
for being in at the kill. And in rare bad moments, 
5 or Kenneth wondered if the disappointment Victoria 
_ som ime showed it in r him was that he hadn’t died. 






























~ WJo rar, except for the delay in meeting Axel 
Voerd, the weekend seemed to Kenneth marvelous 
in its simplicity. They played a little croquet, and 
Erika Voerd baked; she baked kuchens, tortes, and 
strudels. The house was a push-button colonial, 
- and Kenneth found something very gracious in 
© this scholarly European couple’s impartial zeal 
for American gadgets, both antique and modern, 
although ordinarily he held the correct derision 
for both. But their apparent equal pleasure in 
rush candle dippers and automatic dishwashers 
made them seem more vital than if they’d bought 
a ruin and furnished it with old Hapsburg-style 
pieces. They’ re unselfconscious,” he would de- 
scribe it, back at school. ‘“They’re not snobs about 
- conveniences. No tearing out the central heating. 
It was an experience of royalty in the kitchen, so 
to speak.” 

“Axel again apologizes, he says how he wel- 
comes you,” cried Erika Voerd, lugging the oil 
paintings she had promised to bring out, her 

. astronomer husband’s hobby. “He hopes maybe 
to be well to come down for dinner.” Her resolute 
'. diminutiveness, strident voice, amenable smile, 

the elegance of ideal balance between frills and 
- butchiness, her flag-blue eyes and swan-blonde hair 
aged to the shade many younger women bleached 
to, made undergraduates ask, “Terrific?” and 
their girls cry, “Isn’t she the great old end?” 

“I was just saying to Vic,” said Kenneth, “I 
love the way you don’t affirm a kind of Freud- 
Strauss synthesis in Connecticut.” 

“Oh, we don’t like to do that,” said Mrs. Voerd, 
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a had told me for a } house 









surprised, “because why.” Like an ordisiary mbs 
urban matron, she talked decor on the convention- 
ally rueful note. She told ete how she apron 










moving.” 
Busy!” Mrs. Voed. thanked hi: 
























Seed P £. Plu 
Mrs. Voerd stood her- hu and’s 
against the low. stone wall of the a 
were very. small canvases- ‘showing ti 
cadmium-yellow suns and nebulas on sci 
ultramarine backgrounds. “They're certai 
interesting,” said Kenneth, swallowing. “<P 
got a certain very definite quality.” a 

A special sweetness of Mrs. ‘Voerd’s. “Gin } 
work, she was such a mordant critic). was that sh 
took social remarks at respectful face value. “ 
think they are!” she said. “J think theydo!? `- 

Victoria said, “He must be a terribly good as- = 
tronomer.” Because she appeared cool and poised, _ 
these faux pas of hers sounded intended. Kenneth 
murmured, “Oh, Victoria!”, which made her ` 
give him a resentful blink and look away. 

“But Axel is authority!” agreed Mrs. Voerd, in 3 
a fierce tone of joy. She pronounced it o-for-ity, © 
so that it sounded like a classical title. She told 
them things Axel had done with azimuths and 
asteroids and equinoctials. Kenneth loved the 
way she said the word “colure” in a deep purr, — 
pursing her mouth in a kiss. Victoria, in the rather = 
flat voice in which girls talk to older women, re- 
marked, “I thought it was all radar now.” 

“Tt is all radar now!” Mrs. Voerd agreed, still 
more proudly. “Stars is not practical! Axel al- 
ways says, is not practical!” She propped up a 
little canvas. Suddenly she looked up, shading her 
eyes. Although there hadn’t been a sound, Ken- 
neth realized that Axel Voerd was actually with 
them. But how had she known? The man in the 
living-room photograph, in seamanlike black, so 
close up he seemed larger than life, was out on 
his sundeck, almost directly above them. Kenneth 
heard him give a short cough and take a breath. 
They weren't noises of a sick old man. Even in 
these solitary, respiratory little sounds, the voice 
was alert and virile. Mrs. Voerd’s upraised face 
constricted in the sunshine and looked powdery, 
as if it could flake into the air. Kenneth felt a pang 
like jealousy, the feeling he got at a concert with 
a musician. “This is senseless,” he thought. “She’s 
a woman who loves her husband. Which is very 


























i marvelous.” But’ as if to throw himself between 
them, he said, almost in a shout, “aI love the way 
he isn’t afraid of color.” 

“I was saying to Ken,” said Victoria, also throw- 
ing her voice, “your husband looks like Tolstoy. 
Or — or some Baltic captain.” 

7 “Oh, the picture, that is by the Stamford Yacht 
we Club, » explained Mrs. Voerd.. She indicated an- 
other canvas. ‘‘That.is Betelgeux.”” She lingered 
__ lovingly over the geux. “I think Betelgeux.” 
Ashe recalled some cataclysmic perception from 
= Mrs. Voerd’s last book, her refuge in her husband’s 
- tiny, crudely painted heavens seemed to Kenneth 
her source of power; instead of relaxing by playing 
-four-hand arrangements for pipe organ, or cham- 
pionship chess, this scholarly old couple got lost in 
the stars. . 
-© Mrs. Voerd turned the talk to the young couple’s 
plans. With the rapt smile of a classic mother, as 
if these held a glory they were unaware of, she 
questioned Victoria, ducking her head to follow 
the girls face as she would shift to knock her 
_ cigarette. “Well, Ken, of course, will go on with 
~ his doctorate, and Pil have to get some sort of 
job.” Victoria laughed and added, beseechingly, 

“I majored in history sort of by accident.” 

“How? How do you mean this, you major in 
history by accident?” Mrs. Voerd asked eagerly, 
as if told of an academic distinction, and Vicky 
told her the story, probably slightly doctored, but 
cute, about how she told her deaf major-field ad- 
viser she was crushed over her D in a physics quiz, 
and he understood her to have announced she 
wanted to major in history. Most of Victoria’s 
anecdotes described her fulfillment of misappre- 
hensions she had accidentally given people. But 
she got the story off charmingly without making 
herself sound like a dimwit, and it brought up her 
vulnerable quality. “She’s so vulnerable,’ Ken- 
neth often explained to Joe. Joe replied, “Man, 
you’re hooked.” 

- Mrs. Voerd went up again to look in on her 
‘husband, and from the windows, they heard the 
rich, gargling sounds of German. Neither of them 

| knew any German except for some philosophy, 
cookery, and operetta words. It sounded to Ken- 
neth as if the Voerds were intensely and joyously 

_ planning weltschmerz, sauerbraten, and gestalt for 

_ Die Fledermaus. He and Vicky had to look at each 
other, and they started to laugh silently, whisper- 
ing “Shut up!” One word kept recurring in Axel’s 
talk, which sounded like Nutsy, or Mootzie, and 
they realized that this was some kind of pet name 
he called his wife, which shocked them. 

“Axel is so disappointed !” reported Mrs. Voerd. 
“He is much better, but not yet for tonight, but 
tomorrow for surely! He wishes again I should tell 

you once more how he welcomes you, it does him 
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good that you are here, your pr e 
and the sound of your young laug 
- Until emaa, she owen d ther 


majesty of the mundane He loo ced ¢ 


who was examining a silver-luster: Toby with Bios 


bemused expression, and oes “Ancestors! 


We're going to be ancestors. PP Ei 


HAT night Kenneth got a. ‘ew minutes alone 
with Victoria. It had the stolen savor most of his _ 


times alone with her had, with her telling him her __ 


mother’s warnings. Tonight she told him her 
mother said not to stay up with Kenneth after the 
Voerds went to bed because “it would look so bad.” 
“You know, never mind if I got pregnant, just it 
would laok so bad,” said Victoria. The reference 
to pregnancy she tossed off, but. her bitterness 
about her mother’s concern’ for: appearances was 


passionate. Am I jealous of her mother? thought — 


Kenneth. That’s senseless. “My mother wouldn’t 
worry about my getting you pregnant,” he said, 
consolingly. “She’d worry about my not getting 
my eight hours. We must face it, honey. Our 
mothers trust us morally.” 

Even saying good night, they had two short 
fights and reconciliations. Victoria didn’t want 
Joe to be best man. “I think Joe is a marvelous 
person with marvelous qualities,” she said. “It’s 
just that he just isn’t terribly presentable.” “Pm 
afraid I don’t pick my friends on the basis of how 
they look in cutaways,” said Kenneth, stiffly. 
Then Victoria said his loyalty to his friends was 
what she loved about him. She said, “I just was 
brought up in these phony, disgusting criteria, 
and it makes me hate myself and hate everybody.” — 
Kenneth felt that she wanted him to, rake. her 
mother over the coals with her, but 
would be getting on dangerous ground. 
from his own mother, he knew how to kandic this 
dressy, girl-sized, hypertensive: type. of matron, 
You just kidded them along. 

They lounged back on his: bed. The white 
mattress in the screened sleeping porch had a- 
movie-safari look. Victoria’s suntan in the golden, 
insect-repellent-bulb light made her look anointed. 
Her neckline V of tan made all the white below 
it seem doubly bare. She smelled like the main 
floor of a fancy department store, like new ironing. 
Over their breathing and the bumping of white 












i ers on ‘the screen, some kind of insect kept 
pronouncing, “Nanette, Nanette,” and another 

ade fast irregular. clicks like a typewriter. She 
oe Ww. — “But, eae this ore 








"ithe: distance blu e it so that ther German all 

g _ sounded like indignant noises of strangling, “Hoot, 
a “Oot, woot, woot!””, and they started to giggle, shush- 
ng he other ‘They got pensive about the 

> to God we get to meet Axel to- 
wr? i ane 
| material for a profile. A double profile 










led latter-day Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
sevens sternly, “Pm not a seuss 3> 


pike our children?” d Victoria: 
a uld yc u want too nan children?” asked 


old oy’s, ‘said i rapidly, as if reciting, that to her 
marriage was meaningless if it did not contain 
children, and Kenneth pointed out that you should 
not have children in a marriage that was otherwise 
meaningless. Since this was an abstract problem, 
it did not interest them long, and Victoria did one 
of her passionate. about-faces which Kenneth had 
come to depend upon and said his dedication and 
single-mindedness were what she loved about him. 
“I loathe gray-flannel rat-race types,” she said. 
“My roomie’s mahogany magnate would drive 
__.memad. Just from his letters to her I know he has 
fat hands.” 
~ c “They said another good night, standing at the 
© screen. The country darkness seemed cubic, as if 
the sleeping porch were a golden cage blocked up 
by the night. A white miller, the beanlike bug 
body and Kleenex-scrap wings, bumped in front 
of their eyes. “Betelgeux!” Victoria whispered, 
pointing to the dark. They laughed and clutched 
each other. Kenneth said, “Darling, we're going 
to be ancestors.” She gave a submissive little 
= shudder that he felt run down. her legs. 
¿o After she went up to her guest room, Kenneth 
was too jumpy to sleep. He started a letter to Joe, 
© but it was a “You should see me now” letter, and 
he destroyed it. The frustration of a sense of exal- 
tation was that friends received it apprehensively, 
as if they knew you were going to die. The night 
had a crisis quality before he did get sleepy, and 
3 ee he et hard till morning. 





a set’ on a tray on Axel Voerd’s desk in the office 
oe adjoining the sleeping porch Kenneth found juice 





en done too. often. I see them as a kindof 





“You know, they'd be- 
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THE SOUND OF YOUNG LAUGHTER — 





and coffee cake for himsetf and Victoria, thie a 
keys, a locker key, and a note from Erika propped & 
against the celestial globe which asked if he - 
“would mind to” drive | to the e deep east} lockers a 















said kah. “Were eloping i” ce m 
“I never knew dew got things x ~~ A vè said: 
Victoria. Bg Ree 
To Kenneth this was the beat. part af the 
end, the chance to drive Victoria in a a good © 





powerfully it eenaa to ba its own, swi 
compose views no one had ever seen befo 
country looked like a garden, the scrul 
of the low second-growth woods singled out 
ornamental plantings. Under this annunciatory. 
A.M. glaze, it became an ordered setting, a full Mex 
palette of greens shone in deliberate probity, little 
Fra Angelicos with beveled - wings and. nimbuses ~. 
seemed possible, and only expressions like “grand ~ 
design” and “creation” seemed to apply. The > 
morning was proclamatory; if later would be glar- | 
ing and humid, this present was all the more== 
Kenneth could only think valid. Down an open 
swath he saw oil-white patches of houses against 
the blue Sound, calendar art come true at both 
ends in a chronicle writing in him and Victoria. W 
“Why not settle, ultimately?” he thought. Being — 
city-bred, to settle was the most radical adventure. 
“What’s so impossible?” Because she was his part- ~ 
ner in this freedom, he felt deeply tender for ` 
Victoria, and her moodiness got through to him 
very faintly at first. 

But she was in one of her most. difficult moods.. E e 
She got on the subject of British accents. She said — 
British accents did something fantastic to her. Ina 
tone of desperation, she said, “I forget British- 
accents exist, and then I hear a British accent < 
and T get weak in the knees.” She suddenly asked 
Kenneth what his neck measurement was. He told 
her dryly he could probably cultivate a British 
accent and a bull neck, but then he looked at her 
and thought she looked like one of those wedding- 
stagefright girls in the newspapers who ride a cross- 
country bus and sit through six movies. She had 
bride nerves, that was all. And being a delicate- 
featured ash-blonde, her getting a little mussy 
looked touching. The rising heat had fuzzed her 
hair slightly at the temples, deepened the shading 
of her eyes, and creased her gray dress across. her 
narrow groin. “Snes. so vulnerable,” ‘he "thought, 
again. 

They drove past an ivy-grown small stone 









13 church a3 the bell wast ringing. 


oe 3 about my mother. 
- neurosis.’ 

















toria, as if wounded. “I wish I could go to church.” 
— “PH take you to church!” said Kenneth. He 
slowed the car and felt at the open neck of his 
sport shirt. “Pa need to go back for a tie.’ 
“No, I don’t have a hat,” she said. 


“A scarf?” suggested Kenneth, but evidently 


this was too. stupid to get an answer. With the sun 
fuller, the morning got weightier, the trees rose out 
of darkening pools of shade ‘like the landmarks that 
ratify i in the memory. the bad news that. came just 


~~ then. 


_ Then, as neta aiet bene difficult, she switched 
to her mother. “Ken,” she asked, in an almost 
entreating voice, “does your mother embarrass 
you to absolute tears?” 
© “Well,” said Kenneth, “I mean, I just wouldn’t 
take her to a party for Allen Ginsberg —” 
© “No, no,.no, no, no!’ Victoria interrupted. “I 
mean, when she says you don’t love her. I mean, 
when she wants to go deeply, deeply into — oh —” 
“My mother is essentially a materialist,” said 
Kenneth. “I mean, my eight hours is the ex- 
tent —” Victoria didn’t seem to listen, and for a 
while she didn’t talk. Kenneth reached his right 
hand across the car seat and gently gripped her 


oed thigh. As if his caress prompted her, Victoria 


“Pye got something figured out 
My mother’s got a myopia 


burst out again. 


“Oh?” said Kenneth. The interrogative oh was 
a mannerism. he knew annoyed her, but it still 
came out. She started to expound her theory. 
This broke the flow of the country drive more 
jarringly than all the capricious business had. She 
sat forward and talked against the hum of the mo- 
tor. Concentrating on her vulnerable quality got 
harder and harder for Kenneth. “Mother was, 
of course, the celebrated beauty of her day, un- 
quote, and she would not wear glasses. I seriously 
doubt that my mother has ever in her life seen 
anything beyond her own manicured hand before 
her celebrated face. I really and truly believe my 
mother almost literally doesn’t know other people 
exist!” 

“I had an uncle who was very deaf-—’ said 
Kenneth, but to his relief, they got to the turnoff 
for the lockers. — 

He parked in the gravel area, and they went up 
a flagstone walk screened by a beachy translucent 


T = turquoise plastic partition. The factual intimacy 


of this bathhouse connotation made Kenneth only 
able to think about touching her. He had the bur- 
dened feeling he ought to straighten out a lot of 
things with her, but now it seemed a waste of this 
privacy. When he kissed her she kissed back, and 
when he touched her she seemed the smoother 
through the scratchy gray summer-suit stuff. She 


: «Oh, » orjed View : 





smelled like süĖ switaming,. of lotion | aid Washed = ey. 


_ hair. After all the little complications that seemed 


7 them. They imitated their mot 
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to beset her, the idea of p 
to Kenneth as vastly heating H } 





al love appeared. 
ric ns weather, . 








they got very gay. T ney: talked ab 
same things as before, but now 


themselves would ‘look 3 in the vat : 
clown ina high crown,” squealed Victoria. “T look 


like deathin a veil. I look like; a racehorse i in flowers. i k ao 
Pd look as if Pd had.a few too many!” “Ed look o 683: 


like a whore!” yelled Kenneth. “A corpse!” 

They were laughing when they drove into the 
Voerds’ driveway. Two cars were parked. in the 
circle. “Sunday hordes!” said Kenneth. “This 
early. Damn. Buzzards.” He took the package 
of frozen broilers, and they went up the path to the 
front door, which stood wide open. 


da hall was as bright as - outdoors, Al the ooo 
daisies on the wallpaper, Mrs. ‘Voerd’s penny-wise deka Sey 


daisies, looked as if they were growing. The 
house looked turned inside out, for painters, 
movers, or for sale. Sign-shapes of sunshine stood 
on the stairs. Kenneth saw that the sunshine came 
from the two open doors at the top. Both of Axel 
Voerd’s doors, the two doors to the master bed- 
room suite, stood wide open. ““They’ve taken him 
to the hospital,” thought Kenneth. For some rea- 
son he was ashamed of himself and Victoria. 
The real-estate brightness of the hall resounded; 
it struck him that haunted houses were sunny, 
bright, and open. | 

Then, from the dining room he heard Erika 
Voerd’s voice say, “But it is my young guests.” 
She came along the hall. The sunshine made her © 
face a drawn-up mask of the type in. which the 
features are cut out of the metal. Even while al- 
ready trying to change it to dismay, Kenneth felt 
his face smile in involuntary response to her own 
smile. “It is all over for Axel,” she said. She held 
her hands as if offering them a treasure, in the ges- 
ture with which people tell. their loss. At his side 


he heard Victoria give a low ery, but as if Poun EEr 


is all right!” said Mrs. Vod- “Only you. must 
forgive I make your errand, because I know you 
would feel, and what could. you do. But it is all 
right, it is all right! He was made glad hearing 
your voices, and your young laughter.” 

A man who looked like some kind of professional 











ee and which were the in-laws. The bleached woman 


coo 0 Voerds hadn’t “belonged.” 
oe, Kenneth and Victoria. 
= among them all. 

e heavy sedation.” The poet’s wife started to tell 
Kenneth that Axel had had his previous heart 











— o ii pily friend, a doctor or lawyer, came. up. 
_. Silently he shook hands ceremoniously with Vic- 
~ toria and Kenneth and said, “You don’t speak 


Hungarian?” It became apparent that this was 
the only English he knew. A brazen-haired 


woman in slacks so tight her hips looked criss- 
< erossed by many cords underneath came up and 


made Erika Voerd sit down on a chair. With her 
voice breaking for the only time, Mrs. Voerd said, 
“But my young friends have had no meal!” The 
_woman made a crooning noise and started to rub 

-< Mrs. Voerd between the shoulder blades like a 
Masseuse. — She had the almost drunkenly. sullen 
c expre ; ssio any. y people wear in the presence of 








Me Voerd joked. Her upper back 
if ‘What had her husband 


whio was growing, maladroit asa owe on stilts, 
a d might : at any moment hit his head. This sense 








Kenneth Jen te Eo which were the real children 


‘in the slacks turned out to be the wife of a great 
poet. The Lutheran pastor from Westport came, 
- explaining, as if this were his reason, that the 
Everyone ignored 
Erika was borne away 
There was a lot of mention of 


ck at her party, but when someone spoke to 
er she dropped Kenneth and her story. After a 
hile, Kenneth and Victoria got their things to- 
her, called their cab, and left without anyone 





5 speaking to them. 


As they tore at country-taxi speed down the 
shining blue highway with the green banners of 
countryside flying off on each side, Kenneth said, 
“Ultimately, the question is what will this do to 


es Erika Voerd as a thinker.” 


He addressed this to the heavy neck of the cab 


_ driver. Also throwing her voice for the benefit of 


- the driver, Victoria said, “She seems to have tran- 
~scended terrifically.” The driver immediately 
~spøke. Kenneth lurched in his seat before he real- 


“zed that the driver was talking into his phone. 


“Party to the station,” he said. “No, Pm still 


working on it.” 
They came up against a huge ink-brushed can- 


can girl on pink, a poster for a Broadway show, 
over 


2 big empty luggage cart. A desertlike sun 
d the station. The train came in in a jet 
“PH 








f steam that smelled like a men’s room. 


tragedy. Like many shy, aloof. girls, she was an 
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have to notify people,” said Kenneth, a little 
cheered. “The entire faculty. I’m obligated. ‘Pu 
have to call their homes even though it’s Sur 
It’s a responsibility.” Just as they boarde 
train, he got a strange impression of a deadly A ash 
of her eye and the ee “Fun, SoL Pe ks ee 








I, THE train,- she got: aoe w he had 
wanted to say it, been the type who could, what 
would have been the Noel Coward: ‘sound: of 
“Victoria, you're a bitch” almost. made. tears : 


after being bitchy. she e wat A ng 

a party, not remembering what | 
and these were certainly shabby tricks he dislik l 
but now he prayed she would. pull all her. shabby 
tricks. i 
She did takeoffs of him telling about ‘the 


abandoned mimic when the mood was o 
Seeing himself played by. someone he had be 
close to, like seeing his profile in a side n | 
made him sit so still that small t inges and tickles we 
of circulation needled his body all over. — DE 

_ First she did him doing the story for the groe = 
tesque. “So we come in with the frozen chickens. - 
A lawyer comes up and asks if we. speak Hunga- © 
rian. The chickens are defrosting all over the- 
floor. ’s wife (what a tramp!) starts a masseur. 
job on the widow. Mrs. Voerd says it’s all right be- — 
cause he was happy hearing our young laughter.” 

Then she did his mood change. She shifted 
position and wrinkled her forehead as she did his 
trying for powerful effect with understatement. 
“Tt seems she had been occupying the same bed 
as himself. (It was a double bed.) They were a 
terrifically devoted couple. Soin the morning she 
wakes up. She finds him. I mean, it was kind of 
rough. But it was essentially ritualistic the way 
she preserved the forms. Admetus, so to speak. | 
I mean, it was an essentially Greek experience.” D 

Exploratory horror, as if he had gotten a wound ` 
he had not been able to look at closely yet, made 
Kenneth feel a fullness of dread; something had 
happened in which the only certainty was that it 
would be worse when he looked at it. 

She didn’t say she was sick; she cried, trying 
not to (mastering herself completely when the 
conductor came through), and said she was sorry, 
she was sorry she couldn’t marry him. In a terri- — 
fied whisper, as if she were confiding that she had 
had an abortion or a prison record, she said she | 
actually somewhat doubted that she had ever ee 
actually been really and truly in love with him. 











Venue eee ane eyes e on their two ed 


tickets clamped. in the seat-back slot at a thirty- — 


- three-and-a-third- -degree angle apart, as if from 
the patness of this i image he could draw a counter- 
poison. He realized he hadn’t believed he would 
really get away with marrying. Victoria; he had 
hoped they could push it through before she no- 
- ticed the mistake. He would marry a wool-haired 
little girl named Yetta or Blanche, in a draw- 
string blouse falling off and a skirt painted on, who 


would: support. him by researching for Wilfred 
‘Funk, and not the idea of marrying her, but the 


‘idea that he would come to want to, made him 
shut his eyes; that the compatible would become 


| desirable made death seem real. 


: Probably his and Victoria’s: mothers would re- 
main friendly. It made him cold to the quicks of 


. his fingernails to think that matrons’ rapport over 
- hats’ would flourish when grand passion had 


drowned. toa tear in the beer over a closing-time 
chorus of “Sunshine came along with thee, and 


| e swallows i in the air.” 
oo dae a child’ s reciting voice as she talked against 


her crying, Victoria said the self-excoriating banal- 
ities. She said again that she wasn’t good enough 


= for him, and this time Kenneth knew immedi- 
es. ately that this had always meant she didn’t love 


o him. She also said, “I very, very seriously doubt 


i that I have ever in my life really loved anyone 


except. myself, > and this second banality now 


seemed to Kenneth simply literally true, and 
equally true of himself. 


He wanted Victoria, the idea of it, and having 
everybody. know; but the things that bothered her, 
her mother-thing, her apparent yen for a nine- 
teen-inch-neck Britisher, didn’t move him, and 
the idea of things ever happening to her looks, to 
her bronzed miniature-shield kneecaps, or her 
conical breasts, was an affront. He knew his pang 
at the sight of Erika Voerd’s face, as she looked 
up toward her husband’s sundeck, knowing she 
couldn’t see him, was jealousy of her ability to love. 

But, even now, he thought, there was a chance 
for him and Victoria, if he could get rid of caring 
about himself, if he could say to her, ‘‘It is all over, 
but it is all right!” | 
_ With a cold feeling, as if facing noble danger, he 
wondered if he could get rid of caring in the least 


how he himself felt, if he could possibly stop mat- 
tering to himself at all; but it all stuck to him, fear 


_ of getting hurt, as he was hurt now, and wanting 
her, the strongest self-love of all, desire, the cen- 
taur’s blood that soaked Heracles’ cloak — it 
burned through him as he tried to tear it off and 
think only about her herself. He tried to concen- 
trate on how all of this was tough on her as well, 
on her problems, on her mother-ambivalence 
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thing: but he thdueht of wha wie did t to TA a 5 
of what she had done to. him, -and the more he tore 
all that away, the more tuck. to him, the F 












3 based, he thought, 
and he looked nota the foneral- lace dirt of the | 
window at the flying green country as if the trees 





on the very morning of d ane i 2 : = Ee 


MY FRIEND, MY BROTHER, 
DEAR WRITER OF THE DECADE 


BY ESTA SEATON 


I don’t want to hear about your troubles 
Pm not going to tell you about mine. 





Its OK by me if you came. 
from Albany, Ohio . 

Or upstate Des Moines, | 
New Jersey. 

And I forgive you 

the Second World War 

and/or Korea. Only 

just don’t tell me about it. 


I too had a childhood. 

What the hell, who hasn’t? - 

Ripped its seams, and tried 
to grow 

Nursed its pains and watched 
the scars unheal. | ae 

But like — who was it said i it - Pee ee 

“Skip it!” ee ee 

Fats Waller? 

Sure. ou | 

Diamonds that Woolworth doesn’ t- —_. 





You see, you’ve got 1 me eae 

You and your twenty-year-ago sorrows. 
You roaming the streets of New York 
Now correcting themes in Albany, _ 
Ohio | 

At the great University of 


were o each sword: oF f shade knightiag fe ae 











A PROF BEATS THE GAMBLERS 


by Edward O. Thorp 


The advantage in two-handed blackjack, long supposed to lie with the dealer or the house, was 
converted recently to the profit of the player by Epwarp O. Tuorp, a young assistant professor in 
the mathematics department of New Mexico State University. A detailed exposition of his theory 
for winning at blackjack will be published in book form next fall by Blaisdell. 


Oe have learned through experience that games of chance can be run in such a 
way that a certain percentage favors one side at the expense of the other side. That is, if 
the game is played a sufficient number of times, the winnings of the favored side are gen- 
erally near a certain fixed percentage of the total amount of all bets placed by the opponent. 
The modern gambling casino takes the side of the gambling games which has proved in 
practice to be favorable. If necessary, the casino alters the rules of the game so that the 
casino advantage is sufficient to cover expenses and yield a desirable rate of profit on the 
capital which the owners have invested. 

There have been many attempts to overcome the casino advantage. But all of them have 
the same flaw. The casino always sets a limit to the amount that may be bet. With this 
limit on bets, the casino wins the same percentage of the gross bets which it normally 
wins, even though a player uses a complicated betting scheme. It was no surprise, then, 
when it was proved, by using the mathematical theory of probability, that for most of the 
standard gambling games no betting scheme can ever be devised that will have the slight- 
est effect upon the casino’s long-run advantage. In view of this mathematical proof and 
the painful experience of millions of gamblers, informed people and uninformed people 
alike firmly believe that it is impossible to beat any of the modern casino gambling games. 
I was well acquainted with these facts, and therefore I did not harbor the belief that 
gambling in the casinos was a likely way to make money. I was, however, a frequent 
visitor in Nevada. One Christmastime during school vacation, just before my wife and I 
left U.C.L.A. to spend a few days in Las Vegas, a professor called my attention to an 
article in one of the mathematics journals. The article described a strategy for playing 
blackjack which assertedly limited the house to the tiny edge of .62 percent. This allows 
the player an almost even break, so I made up a little card with the strategy on it and 
brought it along on our trip. 

As played in the casinos, blackjack, or twenty-one, involves a dealer employed by the 
casino and one to six players. After players make their bets, hands of two cards each (hole 
cards) are dealt to each of the players and to the dealer. The players in turn, and then 
the dealer, are allowed to draw additional cards. The goal is a total as close to twenty-one 
as possible without exceeding it. The dealer’s strategy is fixed: he must draw to (hit) to- 
tals of sixteen or less and may not draw to totals of seventeen or more. Players can draw 
or not, as they please. They also have the option of doubling down with their hole cards 
— that is, they can double their bet and draw exactly one more card. 

The numerical value of cards is ten for all tens and face cards; it is as labeled for cards 
two through nine, and aces may be counted as either one or eleven, as desired. A pair of 
hole cards with the same numerical value may be split, to form two hands. An additional 
bet equal to the original one must be placed on the new hand. 

Bets are usually paid off at even money. If the player’s total exceeds the dealer’s, he 
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wins. If the totals are equal, it isa tie. If the player 
has a lower total, he loses. If the player’s total 
exceeds twenty-one, he “busts” and immediately 
loses. If the two hole cards of either the player or 
the dealer total twenty-one, they are termed a 
natural, or blackjack. Naturals are immediately 
turned face up and win against all non-naturals. 
A player is paid at the rate of three to two for a 
natural. There are many details which have been 
omitted from this sketch of rules. Also, casinos 
often have minor variations in these rules. 


Was I arrived at the blackjack tables I pur- 
chased ten silver dollars. This was more than the 
total amount of all bets I had made in my life up 
to that time. I was resigned to losing, but I wanted 
to see how long my stack would last, as well as to 
try out the strategy under fire. 

In a few moments the slowness of my play and 
the little card in my palm amused and attracted 
bystanders. The dealer could not conceal his 
scorn for one more system player. These senti- 
ments were laced with pity when they saw me 
playing. Who ever heard of splitting a pair of 
lowly eights. and doubling the amount of money 
being risked when the dealer’s up card was the 
powerful ace?) Who doubled down on ace, two 
against a five? Why stand on a piteous twelve 
against a four? | 

To add to this beginner’s misery, the dealer was 
having a very strong run of luck. Every player at 
the table was losing heavily. Surely my ten 
crumbs would soon be swept away. Or would 
they? Somehow these weird plays kept turning 
out right. As the other players lost heaps of 
chips, my little stack held. It even inched up once. 

And then a strange thing happened. I was 
dealt ace, two. I drew a two, then a three. I now 
had ace, two, two, three. The dealer had a nine 
up. The dealer might not have nineteen. Only 
a fool would draw again and risk the destruction 
of such a good hand. I consulted my card and 
drew. With no little satisfaction and several 
tsk-tsks, the amused onlookers saw me draw a six 
for fourteen. Serves me right. I drew an ace for 
_ fifteen. Tough luck; I drew again. A six! I now 
held ace, two, two, three, six, ace, six — a seven- 


card. twenty-one. This is an event so rare that it 


happens only once per several thousand hands. 
After a moment of shock, some of the bystanders 
said I had a twenty-five-dollar bonus coming. 
The dealer said no, it was only paid at a few places 
in Reno. I was unaware of such a bonus. But I 
thought it might be amusing to create the impres- 
sion that Pd sacrificed my soft eighteen because I 
foresaw the seven-card twenty-one. The amuse- 





ment and patronization of some. ~ bystanders 
changed to respect, attentiveness, » and even to 
goose pimples. | 

After another fifteen minutes and the abies: 
tion by the dealer of all my fellow players, I was 
behind a total of eight and one half silver dollars 
and decided to stop. The atmosphere of j ignorance | 


and superstition that pervaded my little. experience bogs teen 
securely planted in my mind the suggestion that -=< 


even good players didn’t know the fundamentals. 
of this game. a 
When I returned home, I carefully studied the 
mathematics article by Baldwin, Cantey, Maisel, 
and McDermott on blackjack. In a flash of mathe- 
matical intuition I realized that it must be possible 
for the player to beat the game. The idea was this: 
the basic strategy by Baldwin was a complete set 
of instructions telling the player the best possible 
way to play. To simplify the calculations, it was 


assumed that the deck always had its average | 


composition — that is, that all hands were dealt _ 
from a complete shuffled deck. However, when 
the game is actually played, used hands are ‘placed 
face up on the bottom of the deck, and subsequent 
rounds of play come from a progressively more 
depleted deck, In general, the proportions of the 
various cards in the depleted deck will not be the 


same as in a complete deck. Thus; the. casino _ oe g | 
Mathematical con- 


advantage should fluctuate. 
siderations suggested that the fluctuations should 
often be much larger than .62 percent, and further, 
the player should have the advantage frequently. 
If the player were to bet very heavily when he 
had an advantage and very lightly when he had a 
disadvantage, he would not need to have the 
advantage very often in order to make a handsome 


profit. 
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The basic problem, then, was to determine when 
the player has the advantage and how large this 
advantage is. Baldwin’s calculations had taken 
four capable young men a total of twelve man- 
years of off-duty army time, working with the aid 
of desk calculators. 
every detail of these calculations. 

The next step was to analyze the 
casino advantage when changes. we: 
proportions of various cards in the deck. 
example, suppose all the aces. are. removed. from 
the deck. No naturals are then possible, and there 
are a number of other changes i in the game. The 
result is that the player is seriously hurt. 






It would be necessary to make a number of cal- o0 7 


culations similar to the Baldwin calculation, but 
because greater precision was desirable, they 
would each be many times as lengthy. Since ten 
thousand man-years at desk calculators were 
required, the problem could be done only by an 
electronic computer. I had access to the IBM 704 


My first step was to master ae 





in ‘the M.I.T. computation center. Writing up 
_.. “instructions for the computer turned out for this 
problem to be a long and tricky business. How- 
ever, when I finished, it took the computer a mere 
seven hours to type out the answers — enough 
a _ numbers to fill an average-size book.” 
The answers amazed me. The typical casino 
© advantage over a player using the best complete 
deck strategy, hereafter called the basic strategy, 
was less than .21 percent. I have since learned 
that, in fact, the player using the basic strategy 
-== has a small edge of about .16 percent over the 
house, without keeping track of the cards. If 
__-various groups of cards were used up in play, the 
: ae sasged wildly back and forth between 



















s When ee are gone, the player a an 
“edge of more than 3.3 percent. The next largest 
_. effect occurs when the four aces are gone. Then 
a heca casino has an edge of about 2.7 percent. When 
exa the repi of variations in the propor- 

I 





oped a detailed system of play which involved 
keeping count of the number of ten-value and 
non-ten-value cards remaining to be played. 
Experiments with several people showed that 
a nee of o was a o 







A THOUGHT that the simpler but less eficent 
stra gy based on counting fives might make an 
interesting talk at an upcoming annual meeting 
of the American Mathematical Society in Wash- 
ington, D. C. A few days before the meeting, the 
- society published abstracts of the two hundred or 
so talks that were to be given. Included was my 
abstract describing the fives strategy, ‘“‘Fortune’s 

Formula: A Winning Strategy for Blackjack.” 
Following my talk, I was asked to give a press 
-© -conference. Then I was televised by a major net- 
> work and interviewed on a number of radio 
. programs. Over the next few weeks I received 
hundreds of letters and long-distance phone calls. 
The bulk were requests for information. Inter- 
spersed among these were several offers to back 
me in a casino test of my system. The amounts 
proffered ranged from a few thousand dollars to 
as much as $100,000. Together they totaled a 

- quarter of a million dollars. 

k je decision was being thrust upon me of 
: r or not to go to Nevada and test my ideas 
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in play. I finally decided to go. Parti 
was, I suppose, to silence that irriti 
“Well, if you’re so smart, why are 
Another was that I decided tl 
pounding my ideas, and I. 
should know that in this case t 

What may have finally cline 
scoffs and boasts from casinos that m 
ridiculous. Their arrogance was’ succincth 
marized by a casino operator. being interviewed f 
on a nationwide television program. W hen | he ` 
was asked whether the customers ever. wall 
away winners, he said, “When a lam 
the slaughter, the lamb might kil 
But we always bet on the butch 

The most attractive offer w 
made by two New York mult 
I will refer to as Mr. X and 
both large-scale gamblers. | 
in one of the casino. game 
ously hurt financially. Mr 
tivities involve hundreds of- 
millions in profit. At the i 
and Mr. Y, I flew from Bos 
discuss the system and to. plan 

There were two main apj 
adopt for betting. One, whi 
involved betting the casino. 
advantage to the player. Exi 
figure, say- one percent. This m 
the average, the greatest gain 
However, in a shortrun of a: 
tions in the player's. total € 
violent, now favoring the pla 
casino, sO a large Pano 





extent of $100, 000, ad that they would go 
if necessary. E T 
I was not in favor of this ele HP since there 
were too many things I did not know about the 
gambling world. I also had no idea how I would 
be affected if I were to get behind, say $50,000, 
and were betting each minute more than my 
monthly salary. Further, the purpose of the trip, | 
from my point of view, was to test my system 
rather than to make big money for Mr. X and Mr. 
Y, so I preferred being certain of a moderate win, 
rather than a probable, but somewhat uncertain, 
big win. I therefore favored conservative play, 
betting twice the minimum bet I was making 
when the advantage was one percent, four times 
my minimum when it was 2 percent, and finally 
leveling off at ten times my minimum when it 
was 5 percent or more in my favor. If my bets 
ranged from $50 to $500 (the highest casino S 
maximum generally available), $6000 or $7000 
would probably be adequate capital. To be safe, 
we took along $10,000. 

















When the M.I.T. spring recess came, Mr. X 
and I flew to Reno, where Mr. Y was to join us. 
We checked into one of the large Reno hotels 
about 2 a.M. and immediately went to sleep. 
Early the next morning we investigated casinos. 

Our plan was to start small betting, $1 to $10, 
and gradually increase the amount of the bets 
as I gained experience. Eventually we planned to 
bet $50 to $500, always using the ten-count system. 


io we drove to a casino outside of town. In 
an hour or so of play I wen a few dollars, and the 
establishment closed for three hours because of 
Good Friday, so we returned to Reno. We next 
investigated a number of casinos in Reno to deter- 
mine which rules were most favorable. As a 
nice spot for practicing, we selected a casino that 
dealt down to the last card and allowed the 
player to double down on any hand, split any 
pair, and insure. This is a more favorable set of 
rules than is ordinarily found. 

After a lavish dinner and a rest, | returned about 
10 p.m. I began by playing for fifteen or twenty 
minutes at a time and then resting for a few 
minutes. When I sat down again, I always chose 
the table with the fewest players. I also paused 
for thought and stared at all the cards played. 
My behavior pattern made it apparent that I was 
using some system. But system players are fre- 
quent, if not common, in the casinos. They are 
welcome as long as they are losing. Playing $1 to 
$10, I gradually fell further behind, until at 5 a.m. 
I was down $100. | 

Then business fell off sharply, and I was able 
to get a table completely to myself. My new 
dealer was particularly unfriendly. When I asked 
~to.-be dealt two hands, she refused, saying that it 
was house policy that I must bet $2 per hand to 
_ play two hands. This change in the scale of 
betting would have confused my records of the 
-evening’s play, so I refused. Besides, I was getting 
tired and irritable. After a sharp exchange of 
words, she dealt as rapidly as she could. 

Just then a one percent advantage arose. I 
decided to go to the $2 to $20 scale and bet $4. 
I won, and the advantage coincidentally advanced 
to 2 percent. I let my $8 ride and won. My 
advantage rose to 4 percent. I let my $16 ride 
and won again. I left $20 on the table with the 
remark that it was time to take a small profit. 
I continued with $20 bets.as the deck remained 
favorable. At the end of the deck, I had recouped 
my $100 loss and had a few dollars profit besides. 

The doubling-up betting pattern I used in the 
last few minutes makes no sense in games where 
the house has the advantage, but in blackjack, 
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with counting nero it is as probable’ ‘as any 
other way of, putting. down money at favorable 
times. Further, since it is so widely and so unsuc- 
cessfully practiced, it makes excellent. camouflage. 

Sandy-eyed and stiff, I woke up early. Saturday 
afternoon and had breakfast. Mr. R. and I again 
visited the casino outside of town. Within min- 
utes, playing $10 to $100, I won. two or three 
hundred. Then Mr. X jumped. y ero two | 
hours, we had accumulated $650; and the òuse 
began to “shuffle up”? — that is, they would 
shuffle the deck several cards before the end. 
Favorable situations arise with greatest frequency 
toward the end of the deck, so shuffling can sharply 
reduce the rate of profit. Since we were practicing, 
it seemed discreet to leave and hope we could come 
back later for a few full-scale hours. 

Mr. Y arrived Saturday evening, ‘and we set 
out to seek our fortune. First we visited one of the 
most famous clubs in the center of downtown 
Reno. We began play at the $500-ma ximum. ta- 
bles. (The maximum generally. ranges from $100 
to $500 in Nevada, varying from casino to casino, 
and frequently from table to table within a given 
casino. With our capital, we preferred the highest 
maximum possible.) _ In fifteen minutes we won 
$500 while warming up at $25 to $250. Then our | 















dealer pressed a concealed button: under. the table = 0.05 
with her foot. In a few minutes the owner and his) 


son arrived. There were many pleasantries and 
politenesses exchanged, but they made their point: 
the deck would be shuffled as often as necessary to 
prevent us from winning. 

The owners had learned, over thie last decade, 
that some players wait for very special combina- 
tions of cards to arise at the end of the deck. Then 
they sharply up their bet, sometimes going from $1 
to $500. These players are stopped by shuffling 
five or ten cards from the end of the deck. 

To be safe, the owners instructed our dealer to 
shuffle twelve to fifteen cards from the end. For- 
tunately for them, they waited to see the results. 
The tens strategy locates favorable situations after 
the first hand has been played, even as early as 
after only four cards have been dealt. 

A few minor. situations. appeared: and were 
exploited by us. Then the deck was shuffled 
twenty-five cards from the end. Still, occasional 
minor favorable situations arose. Finally the 
dealer began shuffling forty-two cards from the 
end, after only two hands had been played. Dur- 


ing this twenty minutes of fencing, bad luck in 


addition to this particular club’s unfavorable rules | 
and the shuffling allowed us to squeeze out only 
an additional $80, so we stopped. 

We next visited the casino in one of the large 
hotels, where we had been told that a cheat 
dealer was used on big-money players. After 







o being eae on the very first hand, we moved on, 
a ir our next stop, the maximum was $300, but 
s? ‘this was ‘compensated for by excellent rules: the 
_.. player could insure, split any pair, and double 
_. down on any set of cards. We purchased $200 in 
chips from the cashier and selected an empty table. 
_ J lost steadily, and at the end of four hours of play 
~ I was $1700 behind and quite discouraged. How- 
ever, I decided to wait for the deck to become 
favorable just once more so that I could recoup 
some of my losses. 
In a few minutes the deck obligéd, suddenly pro- 
ucing a. 5 -percent advantage calling for the 
um bet of $300. Curiously, my remaining 
1 to precisely $300. As I tried: to 
-to quit if I lost this one, I picked 
l Land found a pair of eights. They 
: I flung three $100 bills from my 
oe ‘the second eight. On one of the 
ights I was dealt a three. I had to double down. 
So I flung three more $100 bills onto this hand. 
< Nine hundred dollars was now lying on the table, 
the largest bet Pd yet made. 
dealer was showing a six up and had a ten 
der and promptly busted. Now I was only 
yundred dollars down. This deck continued 
orable, andthe next deck went favorable 
































almost at once, In a few minutes I wiped out all 


my losses and went ahead $255. Then we quit 
for the evening. 
_ For the second time, the tens system had shown 
1 feature that would appear again and again — 
1oderately: heavy losing streaks, mixed with 
~ “lucky” streaks of the most dazzling brillance. 
The next afternoon the three of us visited the 
casino outside of town again. Before sitting down 
_ to play, I made a phone call. When I came back 
my) friends told me the casino had barred us from 
play, but that they would be only too happy to 
p our meal tab. I called the floor manager 
and asked him what this was all about. He 
E explained, in a very friendly and courteous man- 
ner, that they had seen me playing the day before 
and were very puzzled at my steady winning at 
a rate that was large for my bet sizes. He said 
E that they decided that a systém was involved. 
-We returned to our hotel, and while my friends 
: “took care of business, I spent a couple of hours 
E _ betting $5 to $50 at our hotel’s tables. Despite the 
_. annoying presence of a shill, I won about $550. 
At this point, the pit boss asked me to stop playing 
at the hotel. He said that this also went for Mr. X 
and Mr. Y and any other friends. 






















sited the casino at which I had made 


a most. suppertime Sunday when the three 



































the $900 bet. I was warmly rana as the 
rich playboy of the night before who had been 
down $1700 before wriggling off the hook. by some ` 
quirk of fate. We were invited to dine, courtesy 7 
of the house, as a prelude to the evening’s g Li 
festivities. After two $4 entrées of assorte 
oysters on the half shell and various 
dishes, capped: with wine, Toset c 
unsteadily for the gaming -table 
minutes, however, I was at peak al After — 
four hours of betting $25 to $300, 1 was 3 ahead abotit a 
$2000. I was beginning to tire, so with the utmost — : 
reluctance I returned. to my hotel. = 
I remember that casino fondly: t st 
the spacious attractive modern i 
the casino with its little clusters of 
the favorable rules, the courte 
and, last but not least, the free 
We were again ready for act 
afternoon. We decided to driv 
of Lake Tahoe... About 6 p.m. 
brightly lighted gambling factory. It was jam 
I was barely able to get a seat 3 at the bla 
tables. h 
A few minutes after I placcà on, m tabl = 
worth of chips [ had purchased fromt the 
a drooling pit boss rushed over to invit 
dinner and the show. I requested that my t 
friends be included. In a few minutes, I- wW 
$1300, and Mr. X, betting wildly, won $2000. 
Then we took time out for our free dinner — filet 
mignon and. champagne. Within hours, destiny. 
would present us with a bill for ou 
The charge? Eleven thousand doll 
After dinner we strolled over te 
There was àa $500 limit and accep ble 
usual, I purchased $2000 in “chips n the 
cashier and selected the least busy. table. From 
the beginning I was plagued by $1 bettors who 
came and went, generally slowing down the game 
and concealing cards so. mal they were hard to 
count. 











minimum 1 bet from $50 to st. Aber a few minutes 
the pit boss got the message and asked me if I. 
would like a private table, When I said it would | 
transport me with ecstasy, he explained that the 
club didn’t like the psychological effect of a private 
table on the other customers. With a trace of a — 
smile, he said that a $25-minimum game could be 
arranged, and wondered if that would be satis- ` 
factory. I promptly agreed, and a sign to that 
effect was installed, clearing the table of all cus- 
tomers but me. A small crowd gathered. They 
were quiet, perhaps anticipating the imminent 
slaughter of their somewhat plumpish f fellow lamb. _ 
After I had won a few hundred, my friend i 
Mr. X jumped in. I then took the resp sibility 
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for keeping the count and calling the signals for 
both of us. Within thirty minutes we had emptied 
the table’s money tray — the blackjack version of 
breaking the bank. The smiles of the pit boss were 
replaced by signs of fears. 

The employees: began to panic, One of our deal- 
ers bleated to her boyfriend higher-up, “Oh, help 
me. Pleas, one me.” _ The ‘pit boss was trying to 
adadi “While: thei money tray was being re- 

stocked, the crowd swelled: They began to cheer 
their David on against the casino Goliath. 

In two hours, we broke the bank again. The 
great heaps of chips i in front of us included more 
than $17,000 in profits. I won $6000, and Mr. X, 
betting wildly, had won $11,000. I was tiring 
rapidly.. The aftereffects of our huge dinner, the 
increased effort in managing two hands, and the 
strain of the last few days were telling. I began to 
find it very difficult to count properly and observed 
that Mr. X was equally far gone. I insisted that 
we quit, and I cashed in my $6000. As I did so, I 
was startled to find three ör- four pretty girls wan- 
-~ dering back and forth across my path smiling 
affectionately. 

After wendiiig: my. ‘Sivas a way back to the 
| tables, I watched horror-stricken. Mr. X, refusing 
‘to stop play, poured back thousands. 





him to le ve, it cost the two of us about $11,000 
of our $17,000. Even so, when we returned to 
our hotel that evening, we were ahead $13,000 
so far on the trip. 

_ Tuesday we paid a series of visits to a downtown 


P club which had. bad rules and shuffled five to 


ten cards from the end. We also had poor luck, 


Da and playing $50 to $500, we lost almost $2000. 


We remembered that the club where I first 


o practiced so lengthily had excellent rules and 


i a manc a praptice ¢ of. edd down to the last card 











eave the T changed. my bet size, 
uffled. Whenever I varied the num- 


7 dealers could seat the dealer shuffled. “The dealer 
whom I had played against last in my practice 
session was standing in the background saying 


“over and over, in reverent tones, how much I had 


n a a skill. since the other ge Finally 





| e -vould A jew more scratches con- 
vinced me that she meant what she said. I then 


oe whether any eange ia | 


tinguish tiny blemishes on the b: 


In the 
forty-five minutes or so that it took to persuade 







tern, no matter how minute, >, weld 
shuffle. She said it wouie : 





I then asked for some. taper cite Sr c chips 
— 2 or $100 — as s all p had o twenties. The 





deck brought in aad aie eat first. face 
down, then face up: Curious, I asked. why they 3 
spread them face down. Although the practice is 

a common one in the casinos, seldom do they 


examine the backs of the cards for a couple of 
. minutes, as these people ‘were | doing. The dealer 
explained that it was believed that I had un- 


usually acute vision (I wear glasses), could dis- 
of the cards, 
eto ‘foretell 








and that this was what enabled 
what cards were going to be « 
but the owner, still. panicky, bi 
decks in five minutes.: ee 
My behavior was unchanged, i in spite of the 
new decks, so they gave up on that. In whispers, 
they formulated a new theory. T asked them, then, 
what they thought my secret was. The dealer 


nt in four: new > 


claimed that I could count every card as it was o oo 
played, so that I knew exactly which cards. had on a 
not yet been played at each and every instant. = 


It is a well-known fact to students of mnemotechny 
(the science of memory. training) that one can 
readily learn to memorize in proper order a deck — 
of cards as it is dealt. 
enough with the method involved to know that 
the information, when so memorized, cannot be 
used quickly enough for play i in blackjack. So I 
challenged the dealer by rashly claiming that no 
one in the world could watch thirty-eight cards — 
dealt quickly off a pack and then tell me quickly. 
how many-of each type of card remained. ae 
She answered by claiming that the pit boss, 
next to her, could do just that. 


answer. I made my offer $50. They. remained — 
silent and ashamed. Mr. Y increased. the offer to 
$500. There was no response. We left i in disgust. 

I had proved the system, and the millionaires 
had business elsewhere, so we. agreed. to terminate _ 
our little gambling experiment. | 


$10,000 into $21,000. At no point did-we. hz 

to go into our original capital furt 

(plus. expenses), Our experiment “was cess, 

and my system performed in pràctic just as the 

theory predicted. A T 
The day of the lamb had « come. 








© scoffed, a 


However, I am familiar ~ 


‘T told them I KRI T 
would pay $5 on the spot for a demonstration: = 
They both looked down sheepishly and wouldnt 


‘In thirty man- 
hours of medium- and large-scale play, we built oo oS 








-- “eritical eye of established masters. 





| | 8 surprising how many institutions purport to 
teach choreography without realizing how subtle, 
difficult, and how futile such lessons must usu- 
-be, lacking professional outlet or example. 















craft by working and watching in the ranks 
experimenting alone without help or super- 
on. Very few of the great have had formal in- 
ion. In the past there were no classes, and 
oday there are only five or six places in the world 
where choreography is taught as a technique by 
masters and, what is as important, with a com- 
-pany and theater for experimentation. There is no 
inherited code of rules, and there is only one first- 
class text, The Art of Making Dances, by Doris 
Humphrey. 
reat traditional theaters, like those in the 
: Oriént, hand down their special stagecraft by rote 
= þutdo not encourage creativity or departure from 


a : z tradition. The royal and national Western ballet 











< companies have furnished tradition, example, re- 
-hearsal opportunities, and performance under the 
But these ad- 
vantages have been granted to only a very few 
and to no one outside of the particular organiza- 
tion. In spite of the fact, however, that choreog- 
raphy depends as much on collaboration as archi- 
tecture does and necessitates always an outlay 
of funds, individuals have made their way unasked 
and often without help. 


ist that most choreographers have learned 


CREATING A DAN 


Agnes DE Mitre entered the world of ballet the hard way. “Her 
were opposed to her- dancing, so she came to her training 
people. In London she studied under Marie Rambe 
_ years of frustration she danced into fame a the f 
own. ballet RODEO. Following that success, she di i 
; HOMA! and was soon recogn ized as a most exciting and 
choreographer. This essay is drawn from her new 1 booi 
DANCER, which will be published by Allantic-Liltle, Bro 
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This is true of all the doni pioneers: e 
Isadora Duncan, Ruth St. Denis, Mary Wigman, _ 
Martha Graham, Doris Humphrey, Sybil Shearer, ~ 
Pearl Lang, Anna Sokolow, and the author, In 
every case cited, the young choreogr her left 
his teacher and developed his persona 
all his creative opportunities without spons 

It is different with ballet choreographers. "These 
have learned one from another, master to pupil, 
in an unbroken chain back to the seventeenth 
century and have been given their chances in the 
parent theater. 

By all odds the best way of learning i iš ; appren- 
ticeship in a professional group and daily. par- 
ticipation in the progress of a ballet under the, 
life-and-death conditions of the theater. But there 
can be others; and: they have their own advan- 
tages. There is danger in working long under one 
master: the almost ‘investatible inclination to bor- 
row style and to rely on solutions and approaches 
already found. In the case of the great innovators, 
the impact of personality has in this way had a 
negative, almost baleful influence. The followers 
of Graham and Balanchine, for instance, have with 
few exceptions been unable to shake off the thrall, 
and remain for the most part feeble imitators of 
their teachers. Jerome Robbins’ style was for med 
and his personality clarified before he joined 
Balanchine’s company, so the association has done 
him nothing but good. 













ce sè “Dance f2 ” Plexiglas and nylon filament, by Barbara Blair. Photographed by Dr. Herbert Anhalt. 








“The swaro of the e sitaat chørogapher t there A 
“teres although longer and harder, may in the end - 


lead to greater originality and make it easier 
when he reaches that unavoidable point in the de- 


velopment of: any creative artist when he must — 


strike out for himself. 

_ Whether. you are your own boss- or are working 
within the framework of an established. troupe, 
there are no rules for just what style you choose, 
. barring always the limitations of technique im- 
=- posed by your company. If you are really creative, 
you gi is land alone, without compass ex- 





cept your instinct. There has been no one there 


-before you, and it is not surveyed. You may get 
lost. You may, please God, not: However, when 
you get right down to it, everyone’ starts equal, 
naked and untried ; ; the important thing is to start. 


B. way of. preparation, learn to perform some 
one technique well. A choreographer is speechless 
who cannot move. The greatest ideas come in- 
stinctively below the centers of thought and articu- 
late speech. -You are not aware whence they come. 
You do them, and the more ‘techniques you know, 


the richer will be your equipment. Learn several. 


styles, therefore, even if you perfect only one. It is 
a tremendous asset to be able to quote from the 
vocabulary of different techniques — although 
you will eventually translate everything you touch 
into your own language. The members of the 
great ballet troupes have the incomparable ad- 
- vantage of being compelled to learn nearly all the 
European folk styles as well as ballet and some 


- Spanish dancing; the Russians add acrobatics to 


their technique, and the Americans demand mod- 
ern work. 
-Fokine and his wifé learned carefully the native 
dances of every country they visited. He did not 
always imitate exactly. The Tartar dances, for in- 
stance, which make up Prince Igor he claims he 
“invented entirely, but he invented out of a deep 
knowledge of southwest Asia and eastern Russia. 

See all the dancing and theater you can. 

Study folk dancing. Folk patterns are the be- 
ginning of choreography. Ballet is only formalized 
and dramatized folk dancing. Grasp what makes 
a good folk dance, and you will have learned one 
half of your trade. 

Study all the classics. Many are in the great 
repertories, and some of these travel. 

Study music, its form and literature. 

Learn to read music. 

Learn to play the piano. This will be of inesti- 
mable help in the studying of scores. 

Study the history of all arts, particularly paint- 
ing and sculpture. 
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: E and not: a šol ) 





| Study low with, cpl 
tume, 3 manners, and share | 









Then: Get into an ‘empty i 
and choreograph, = 

Begin with something short. 
Start. with ane and do the: 







limit your choreographic gifi 3 on your uae mot B 





performing ambition, or your choreographic tech- 
nique to masking your own limitations. The con-- =o) 
-stant danger for an individu: it 









produce endless replicas of h mself. 


Do nothing because you thir or Right 


or the Graham way or the Balanchine ' way. ; Your Zai 






own way is what you are after. | 
Observe all kinds of motion. Experiment with | 
it. Do not just imitate or translate it. ‘Understand 4 
its roots, its dynamics and force, how it Spreads 7 
itself, where it goes. : a 
Accept nothing .as canon. aww” here is no au- 


thority for anything except the way i it feels and the. _ 


way it looks. Be sure you learn to see what is really. 
there, and not merely what you intended to have 
there. Perhaps you wanted wild rolling rhythm. 
Is it on the floor before you? Or-did you Just sup- 
pose it ought to be if you strung. running steps to- 
gether? You have got to be as sharp and as exact- 
ing as a chemist. He does not take it for granted 
that certain combinations will explode; he finds 
out. After a while, because he has gained technique 
and experience he can permit himself theories. 
Analyze animal movement. This will give you 
a whole vocabulary for dramatic expression and 
suggest all kinds of devices. There is a closer re- 
lationship than one might suppose. The human 
physiology re-enacts the stages of movement evolu- _. 
tion as the human fetus re-creates the stages of — 
structural evolution — and therapies have now . 





been devised to help cases of brain. damage- where T 


the coordinations have been blocked atan animal 
level. All people instinctively recognize these deep 
physical responses, and while many animal pos- 
tures are not habitual to the sophisticated human 
adult, they are nevertheless P evocative 
of human emotion. i 

Transfer movement usually done by the feet to 
the hands — and vice versa — and see what t hap" 
pens in comedic and satiric effects. e 

Act out literally folk sayings, old saws, maxims, 
common verbal expressions. You will find that, 
especially in the use of verbs, which are the action 








e tendency to 80s 












ee words and therefore your link with language, but 
= also in many images that reflect practical activi- 
= ties, there is a mine of suggestion. 
< Read poetry, particularly Shakespeare, and 
ualize carefully the images: “Take arms against 
_. a sea of troubles,” for instance, and “How sharper 
= thana serpent s tooth.” There are startling and 
“provocative images on almost every page of the 
_. Bible. They were all drawn from living experi- 
ences; they are vivid reminders of ancient and 
= basic customs and manners of conduct. Walter 
ee ` Prude calls these affiliations “the connective tissue 

























Reynolds said that the opposite 
tion: expressed themselves in the 
that for example, hota joy and 


ake’ is funny if ae laugh, not otherwise. 
Awkwardness is not humor. Humor. is truth. 
a Although the reverse is not-always the case. Hu- 
| $a point of view, an instantaneous perception 
ips, a revelation. It’s there or it isn’t. 
the trick requires greater care than the 
a watch. 
-to simple pattern problems, or exact situa- 
i ns, or characters, or dramatic episodes. Be as 
~ explicit as possible — a dance about circles un- 
winding, about sharp, bouncy movements, about 
_ people walking, or people standing still and sway- 
ing, a young. aie bial Ge an old girl weeping, 





oe Gey deen and Broadway weeping, about bury- 
ing someone you. love, about burying someone you 
hate, about skipping in a ring or stamping. 
But beware of philosophy or abstraction or too 
A many symbols - -= therein lies a morass. The best 
-dances are abstract, certainly as to pattern, but not 
necessarily philosophical. Philosophy is thought, 
ad ancing. is emotion; all dancing starts from 
zo fe ling, ‘strong feeling about. a particular experi- 
ence. One cannot feel about a philosophical 
argument or analysis. One feels about a personal 
` life experience. Let the critics do the philosophiz- 
< ing. Your analytical faculties should be kept for 
< > shaping up the form but should nowhere dilute 
the subject matter. 
Tt is true that Graham aud Tudor have man- 
ged to present philosophical and psychological 
»blems. But they are geniuses, and they spent 


their lives learning how. You begin simply and 
a PRD ipaaly, as they did. 













k Te dance must have a form; it can be formal 
a and abstract, as in music, or it can be dramatic 
n storytelling. ‘It can often be both. 





- you understand choreograp! 
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structure, which ee, not concern. you, "bat th he 
statements and EE the block ; arrange- 


Mozart, Peon. a liter ‘the. 
zurkas and waltzes. You will notice 
always the statement of a central theme 
ment, a possible development, a second ‘the 
and a recapitulation of the first. Learn to con 
struct this way with dance material. 


When you have learned how to do this, wee 











chine, one is a musician: first i 
musician writing: Itis impe 
stand music, but equally or 





Remember that- your: 

















you must know the music in pres not: to violate it, 
but you need not approacti js it as a m usician à would. 




















and suggestions he Ta ooed. o ° 
themselves, notably Str avinsky, decry this restric- - 
tion of “the dance to rhythmic duplication of the... 
music. . Choreography as I conceive it,” he 
writes, “must realize its own form, one indepen- < 
dent of the musical form though measured to the ` 
musical unit. Its construction will be based. on`: 
whatever correspondences the choreographer ma y 
invent, but it must not seek merely to duplica > the 
line and beat of the music.” Fokine used to in eig 
against “ ‘rhythmonama’ — that is, the allocatii 
of a movement to every musical note in the sce 

It would be wise to limit yourself to short, 
rhythmic, or melodic musical works at the begin- - 
ning. Heavily romantic or heavily atmospheric 
pieces (like the suites of Ravel and Debussy) and- 
great symphonies can be misleading. They are so 
effective of themselves, so rich and dramatic in 
complexity, that they confuse the dance. In a | 
way, they do the choreogr apher’s work for him, © 
and whatever he adds is redundant. It would be 
hard to think of anything Beethoven left unsaid in _ 
the Seventh Symphony, although Massine tried 
to, with none too happy results. | | 7 

Dance to hymns. These are formal strong 
pieces, simply contrived, and architectural. And — 












Try all kinds of 
Modern popular 


don’t be: ashamed to try jazz. 
dancing to jazz: Why not? 


songs are well constructed, and orchestral jazz is 


often superb. Most of the ballets of Stravinsky, 
although complex in rhythm and orchestration, 
were composed for dancing and are direct and 
clear in form: His children’s duets are miracles of 
simple and- witty construction. The same is true 
of many Bartók pieces. It is good to use contem- 
-porary music because it is not overlaid with con- 
notations and. because its emotional appeal is 
sparse and- sharp. ‘It forces the choreographer to 
feel and think in fresh ways. Brahms, Schumann, 
and Chopin often act like a drug, and much of 
Tchaikovsky, although written: specifically for 
dancing, is so evocative of known ballet steps as to 
be handicapping. The same is true of the sugary 
scores of Meyerbeer and Adam. 

Many teachers use only drum, which forces the 
pupil to see as well as listen, and this is good. But 
simple percussive accompaniment can be danger- 
ous for young choreographers until they have 
developed a sense of form. 

If you are working with a student composer, be 
sure he knows how to construct. 

It is important to spot the climax early and 
© work toward it. The climax is the strongest and 
© most impressive statement. But it need not for this 
`- reason be. large or violent or dificult. It can be a 
T dazzling summing up of all the themes; it can be a 
-bravura technical trick; it can be a quickening of 
_ tempo, or, contrarily, it can be a sudden drop in 
tempo, a simple unison statement; it can even be 
_ standing perfectly still, as in the final tremendous 
“statement of Graham’s Heretic, where the body lies 
= motionless i in death while the complete melody is 
played through. In this instance the absence of 
a e o an EUT and A 






























> pa a EN proper preparation ay 
~~ has no ‘effect at all, or certammly not the one in- 

tended. a 

- Folk dances have no. iar Because they were 
_ meant to be performed and not watched, they 
© seldom produce any emotion in the beholder ex- 
` cept nostalgia or pleasant excitement. From folk 
a ~ dances you can learn the beauty: and shape of 
E dual steps and. the magic of sequence, but 
dramatic sequence. They seldom teach us 
suspense, tragedy, and only. rarely 






“BE 
= storytelling, 
~ comedy. 
with a good thumping stamp. Mostly they go on 

and on, continuity being their essence, as John 


Martin says, “like human nature or life.” 








each piece. This is the wastebasket Approach. 


- interesting in Pine Stand bac s 


- rapher hanging onto the tail lil 


Just a few quicken into.a round or end . 


E starting to work, of continuit 
Beginners try to put everything they know into ~ 








But two or three good. movements ‘gresRagugh for 


any dance. Find two good strong gestures and 
develop them, squeeze everything possible out of 

them, break them. down into thei: components, e 
reassemble them, do them in different rhythms, 
reverse them, turn them inside out, broaden them. 
The initial steps or movements. will have to be 
dynamic and. robust, and possess true rhy 











character, to stand this pulling around and to} yield a ‘ 


continuously fruitful results. But in every good — 
gesture pattern there is a world, a cosmography. 
Try to stay within its confines. - When you are 
cooking, you do not use every ingredient at hand. 
You use just what is needed, and you recognize ~ 
that the combining, the beating, and the cooking 
process change your elements.” An egg is not just 
an egg in a soufflé. It does not, _ however, even | 
with the most delicate whipping, turn into a 
watermelon. 

This technique of development i is hand to dan: 
but it is basic. It is, in fact, the essence of the 
business. Observe what Petipa does with just four 
steps in any of his solo variations. — 

If the piece is dramatic: —— ` 

Be precise. Be clear. A dance that needs pro- 
gram notes has failed. 

Be economic: Find the gestures that tell” the 
story, and use no others, Throw out all . 
vancies. 7 i 

Be sure the dance says something. e 

Make your point and stop. Doris "Hiinpličey 
says, “All dances are too long.” = 

Don’t let the music or pure- dance pattern pull 
you away from your dramatic line. -© =~ 

There is a real physical pull in dance steps. 
They are hard to organize, they are hard. to do, 
they engender their own excitements and a pure 
hypnotism of energy, and when they get going, 
they take on the impetus of any physical ma- 
chinery.. They come down the room like atrain, 












and suddenly the dance has switched: off the track . 
ee possibly 


into something quite different, 





şi i 


and again, every ‘three hour, * 
mean? Does this further my Ol! 





app} 7 dhoreog- 
caboose. But 
do not count-on this eventuality. ‘Tt is as rare as 


goes home almost alone, with 


any revelation. 


Worx habits are importan 


ing time and energy must € 
individual. You must discover- 





i rele- R 





























exercises, your own emotional key. You must 
learn how to bring yourself into the mood for 
choreographic invention, as a dancer learns how 
ring himself into balance; how to make your 
imagination flexible and yielding, as a dancer 
makes his heel and back flexible. You. must find 
' jour means to initial impetus, your own narcotic, 
Co So to speak, and your own speed and rhythm of 
= work. When you have learned these, trust and 
humor them. _ They will be different. for each 
z individual... 
Lean. only. suggest what has. proved useful to 
nany: keepa notebook. I believe in a compost 
Throw in „al | your. ideas and let them fer- 















ively when you are tired, stop before 
anne oo are attempting choreog- 


“Get to the rehearsal hall at least an hour be- 
fore your group. Make yourself at home in the 
= room, at home i in your thoughts. Move around. 
t . arsal > with a warm, functioning sane 


xt ot permit. yourself to. slack off and run 


ae joy in it. Your passion will save you through de- 
premion „doubt, papas or boredom. 






oF ie. composer as well, and he faces them 
taneously. While he is trying. to solve the 
ifficulties inherent in composition and satisfy 
his own doubts, he must hold the respect and 
trust of his dancers, bring to fruition their best 
ete, qualities, hearten them in moments of fatigue and 
-....despondency, care for their. physical needs, and 
` dominate their minds. This requires enormous 
„stamina, ageve, and sensitivity, and a noble dis- 












Cocina: will saabi not be respected, but 

ill be forgiven and indulged. The veteran 

< will be: obeyed and trusted, but he will be held to 
ae account, and past a certain point he will be neither 

| forgiven. nor helped. 

<. >o Before you begin rehearsals, therefore, make 

as -your plans as completely as possible. Study your 
 - music carefully. Test key steps on yourself or a 

couple of trusted dancers. It depresses a company 










away. ‘Think only. of the work in hand and take 
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to face a choreographer who has given ber matter: 
at hand scant thought and sits scratching his head ` 
while waiting for God to intervene, r pph 
Because your function is so complex, you Rave’ 
a right to the working conditions you z 
you work best in privacy with a 
demand just this, and do not b > put 
timidated or cajoled into. fraying your në 
suit anyone else’s wishes. You are going to 
to deliver. No one else, Indulge yourself,- Of 
course, if you can only work well between. thre | 
and six in the morning, you “may have roub 
finding collaborators and a compan! :B 
reason, demand what you want. 
It is wise in approaching a r 
known. group doing a new. 
something physical, preferabl 
ers can attack something 
mitted; and when they: beg 
to be pleased with thems 
become physically genero 
have a wonderfully tonic effect. 
one good step — say eight bars 
handsome to look at in a first re 
have made a valuable and concrete 
It will be a pledge between Les ‘and. 














will do thei then With Jès a oame and : 
with a relaxed sense of having achieved the hardest $ 
part first. The hardest part may very we cpe. 
mental or emotional, but dancers live 2 hei 
muscles. You must never forget. i re ee 

It is a good. idea somewhere along the way to let i 
your group in on the general project, but beware. 
of the choreographer who talks too much or talks 
before moving. Talk after, or better still, not at — 
all. Do it. Talk ony to help the ganeen not — 
yourself. i 

Choreograph whenever you. can 1 and for all op- e 
portunities, all kinds of opportunities, e 
crassest commercial job. You can resist v 
and you will learn the terrible di cipline of time 
and circumstances. Ft is valuable o learn to. meet a 
deadlines. Frederick Ashton says he owes much of 
his discipline to his years in a London music hall, 
when he was forced to deliver on a few hours’ : 
notice and make changes on the spot. . Dame © 
Ninette de Valois, who founded and now admin- 
isters the Royal Ballet, herself a dancer and 
choreographer of recognized achievement, puts 
the problem succinctly. It all boils down, she 
thinks, not to how much talent you have, but to 
how much talent and how much professionalism 
together. “If you’re a pro,” she explains, “your - 
gifts will not fail you. You can weather everything. 
If you have learned ce parece’ of your trade and 

















worked in all ranks oad ‘ander all Conditions, i 


you will find you have the knowledge out of your 
varied experience to help all kinds of students.” 

The real pro commands respect and trust, un- 
questioning respect. It. is the dilettante trying 
to put something over. through position or money 


or bribing of one kind or another, and there are. 


many kinds, who fails to win loyalty. The real pro, 


sick or well, old or young, will approach a problem . 





asa plumber approaches a leak, and he doesn’t 

“have to wait for: twilight or the presence of his best 
_ friend to get started. He surveys the situation and 

rolls up his sleeves. For him the witcning hour is 

necessity. 7 
Never close. your mind to criticism, but beware 
of too many suggestions. A work of art is the ex- 
pression of an individual personality, not.a group 
product. 
congress, “And the- ‘majority may be right, but 
they are not creative. Even when several individ- 
uals collaborate there must be a dominating mind; 
there must be an agreement, one concept. If your 
dance reveals your own emotion and point of view, 
_.. it will have validity for you. Say what you want, 

M -the best way you can, and take your chances. 

UU As a young choreographer, you may not be ac- 
epted at first. It is likely you won’t. Your gifts, if 
tr ly original, will not develop quickly and may 

ou. f y. But there will show a spark. 






















1 


suk longed | soul-searching. If you 
ifts » there} is that within you which will 


ote sn 7 





_ Despair 


Choose: advisers carefully and be 


_ command. qualities: of. visio 


even genius will not save yo 
years in the studio with n 
: paying powers. 
Art cannot be evolved by democratic 


ships, of becoming acquaint 











to you, and. heri is no limit 3i 
sex, or race. But if the opportu 
greater than for any mere perf 
hazards. Unless you are red 


ership, and enterprise, you wilh i 
opportunities. Unless you. possess true originality, oer 
which is rare, you must settle for hack workin TV 
and. commercial: shows. It .is also. o mat o 









But you: will alw jays: 
recompenses.. ae : 
You will be independent, and3 you Silh not t have 
to wait for someone else to start thinking or plan- ~ 
ning. You will have joy in your- achieve 
seen or unseen; you will know ulfil 
vindication at the 1 moment. of d o You will 7 




















tions on ne (acina : 


exploring through the- extrao 
which is your own: personalit 
before you on the floor, in thea 
bodies of your dancers, in your f 
voyage no one returns poors or i wea Y 











isa waildewed tent: Under the center pole 

you must either bend double or take to your knees. 
| | = _And suppose, after all that tugging and smoothing, you. ease 
A 5 yourself, blind end first, into your blanket roll — | | 





wet under, and over, wool scratch, and you lying. still, 
lashed down for the season, hands crossed between your thighs 
the canvas stink in your nose, the night i in-your eyes se > no 
what makes you think that rattling your ribs here will 
| save you? Camper, you are a bone-sore fool. ag 
7 ‘Somewhere a brown moth beats ata lighted window. 
Somewhere a gopher fastens into his mouse. l S ees 
The ground heaves up its secret muster of toadstool: eee ae 





they are marching to bear you away to the saan: a sf = <. : s 
Yank up the pegs and come back! Come back i in 1 the house. | ioe 


















DOLLY CONNELLY 





Dotty | ONNELLY. 






















hinglon, writes that she ‘ ‘grew up on 
: lion o of ‘the Santa Anita Rancho of 


min ing baron and racehorse breeder. 


i ; California still. was a a wide; far place i explore.” e. 


S chaliged, a goad deal, and it is 
a they should have. ‘Everything 
ght along with them. When I 
: ifornia. orange ranch, the 
eight viper-thin, mercurial 
ea of speechless bliss was the prom- 
day-night movie. We almost. suffo- 
1 Horbation; oS for the undulating 








< and. woe land“ ie ice- cream parlor, hardware 
store, a and n ads ape and away from 





ses edge ae the villain. “When he had 
; Es peo and cornered, the villain 





| A he last a moment, Rin Tin Tin, dhé 
~~ United States Marines, Douglas Fairbanks, or 

‘Tom Mix saved the day — singly or collectively —. 
and my mother whispered hoarsely that the bad 
ided to whip the Ae with his belt. We 
tter than that. 





, a freelaned ioriter now living in 


_ purpose that yous don’ t find in aildi 
happy öne, an interlude when southern 


-of dust e Eole for ie Ros had 
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The change that bothers me the: most is oti 
the attitude toward entertainment.. It i 

dren now are either hopelessly wel 
members of the switchblade set. aie 



























with, or without, eon 4 

For one thing, there were no juv 
with the police of the nearest „ioi 
cops, the chief of (ae a. 


didn’t have very ach to ido with Ross, ou 
saying “Hi, Ross” when we passed him, ex 
the time Ross put my ‘brothers Frank and 
briefly in jail, for the damage they ha 
an abandoned house, and made myi 
five dollars to bail out each one. | 
_ They had collapsed the chimney, wor 
bottom bricks with a commendable single 


take a hand. John and Frank were deep i in peons- 
age to my father. all that summer, each working 
out the five dollars, but that’s anothe: 
I mean to tell is how. we stole, and 
when we did, which \ was s about as. ofte 
the chance. i: 


law, allowed. to punt t he child- — aa 
and we younger ones were whipped by. ju x 
everybody adult in the township as time went by 
My parents wouldn’t have thought to object to 
this, because they, in turn, got mad and whi ped , eas 
the children who stole or F epunsmniteed, o li 

their Pa E 










cer. There was just Ross,  cheniihg a up j ani 
Huntington Drive after the out-of-state motorcars. 
If anyone had consulted him, Ross would have _ 
shifted his powerful broad rump. on his brutal 
black motorcycle and the toothpick among his: | 
glittering gold teeth and said the same as everyone 
else: SWhyn’ t you ketch the little bastards and > 
give °em a good drubbing?” . 

The important points were a detailed reporton | 
the crime, which never was supplied by us children _ 
— thought too unreliable and prejudiced for ac- 








curacy in minutiae— and whether or not the 
welts on our scratched, bug-bitten brown legs and 
lean, flat white buttocks were sufficiently elevated. 
If we couldn’t display i impressive marks, in keeping 

© with the seriousness of the complaint, my father 
took over and whipped us again, generally out in 
back of the barn, so my mother couldn’t hear us 
yell. This must have been an effective method of 
child raising, as all of us grew up to be law abiding, 
uncomplicated people. 

-~ We knew exactly what we were doing when we 
‘stole, and what the odds were for probable em- 
broilment. We liked it that way. We must have, 
because we often stole things that were readily 
available to us at home. A certain amount of liv- 
ing dangerously and accepting the consequences 
would thus appear rather wholesome in the pre- 
pubescent years. 

On our infrequent trips to the stores in Los 
Angeles, generally to see Santa Claus, we were 
cowed by the magnificence of it all and never 
thought of shoplifting. Our knavery was of a 

distinctly different kind, calculated to irritate the 

| people against- whom it was perpetrated. For 
> instance, we were supposed to ride the school bus 
_ to school in the mornings, but we almost never did. 
_ If the weather was fair, and all mornings. are alike 
in southern California, we put our shoes and long, 
dusty, mended black stockings in the mailbox — 














< which Wayoutade the visual range of the house — . 













and streaked . across the fields. The bus wasn’t.a 
a bus anyway, ‘but an old touring car operated sul- 
: ; nan ma a us all. We liked the 


i “On the | way. to school in late spring and early 
fall, ‘we would crack open watermelons in the 
‘growers? fields and eat just the hearts out of them, 
arriving, ‘at school all. stuck together down the 
front with pink mud. Or we would detour around 
_ by Johansen’s loquat tree, dump out the plain 
-< bread-and-butter sandwiches from our lunch bags, 
= and fill up the sacks with dead-ripe honey-sweet 
fruit. We kept the hard-boiled egg, though. 

On the’ way home, we specialized in small live- 
stock, particularly baby bunnies and ducklings. 
We even took a big turkey out of the pen of a man 


we didn’t like. Pomegranates, lily bulbs, sporting 










_ equipment, goldfish, small dogs, tools — we were 
very lucky. - 

5 Ta this good. fortune and. sufficiently. doubted 
$ nations of having “found” things to help 
os. mee the evidence from my father, who could be 
: A counted upon to fly into eye-bulging rages. My 
-= mother was considerably more scared of him than 
-of blots on our characters. She had a normal com- 
ponent of concern over her brood. She grew quite 
frantic when we swung standing on: our heads in 








Of course, our mother was.curious 


_ climate, which we had- aly 





the beppercinée swing, or da aden dey with BB 


guns. But this maternal worry simmered at low 
point when. we were beyond her sphere of aware- 
ness... I think it was pore weig ight gamben that 








railroad track and had an ae ee ‘ew < a ~ 


Jean and me riding the caboose of-a slow freight. 


Somebody must have tipped her. We were in the _ 


clear on this, however, as it never had occurred to 


her to tell us not to jump. on and off moving freight l 


trains: 


“My little girls,” she nood in shocked horror — r 
all the way home. She took it so seriously that we 


forbore to tell her that the most fun ‘was running 
the length of the train on the tops of a € cars, Hea: 
ing from one big red box to ther next. mh, 


Our major thievirig project. went. on over a 


period of months and was so a in con- 







ception and execution that į 
scared inside for years. It was 
people began to admire th 


abomination because. there were 1 epee 





lakes or snow to play in. All of a südden. aie 


middle. of a field that for as. long as we could re- 


member had been sacred to rotating ‘crops of — 
black-eyed peas and cantaloupes, a garage yous | 


go up. 

Cars were not put in these. garages. 
curtains appeared at the windows and families 
moved in, living in genteel squalor while the main 
house -was under construction. We, in our settled 


big brown house, felt very superior to their pale, 


flat-voiced. children. Not all. were from Towa. 


Some were oddies. 







weed for vile around was. an el 
gist, retired. to classify his diggir sof ti 

My parents were quite exci bout this man 
because a story about him appeared in the Los 
Angeles Times. They cut out the story and gloated 
over it, citing it as evidence. that a new aura of 


culture was imminent in a. region. once. populated ae p 
W e children re- se a 


solely by sparse Mexican hovels. 
sented him. 
Eventually the man was invited to ane: one 


he returned the compliment by showing us chil- 


dren the immense packing cases and bins and 
sacks filled. with bits of Indian pottery and bones 
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“instead. e 


Among these threats to our 4 
pseudo-ownership of all the flat land and. the i ae 
gullies and horned toads and railroad. und Tpasses — 






d attowheads in his cellar. Now, we didn’t 
attach any value to these things, but we coveted 
them nevertheless. The difficulty was that you 
- couldn’t just come home with four hundred and 
Ss -twenty-two arrowheads and maintain that you 
_ had found them. Some hiding place would have 
to be arranged. The stealing was easy. The old 
= man was deaf as a post and, furthermore, was 
away a good deal of the time. 
| We started like ferrets by tunneling between 
ht cement-foundation sic ca into the dirt oe 










T V ites crew Would” peti ‘to harvest the 
2 j. We e even N aE peas and studied them to 


. Deepi in the field on the bank of a 


datea “Linge hee put everything in the hole, and 

covered it over. As a final touch, we piled tumble- 
_ weeds on top. The harvest moved over the field 
\ Without incident, and we came close to forgetting 







f lowing spring, activities. entered ter- 
and = ee wash. A tractor mee and 











Scone aes these crews were 
. hat, because their skins. were 


one of their r cooking fi fires aiid the plain- 
of their guitars stirred us. Ordinarily 


Pe nell mashed. beans frying in grease 









oie a air between us. The suspense 
-the Mexicans dug a latrine near 
enetrated our cache, and turned. up 
evidence of New Mexico Pueblo 
; wilization | in a southern California dry 





5 wash. Dh 

We shied for ‘the most “teribile whippings of 

-o our lives, knowing that if pressure were put on 
Jean, who was the youngest and the most timid, 

she would break the code and tell. Of course, the 

ew boss told d the archaeologist, and me: old man 
















a F ‘nally, we couldn? t put it. 


ve hung around. their camp close- 


_ game were broken, and it was all Spoil zs 
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‘CAME’ s =e . 


came on the trot and dug up his things. It oe. all i : 
the Mexicans ie a while to peat them back. n 











was over, We were then oa ae o 
serts. But the archaeologist was smart anc 
up a most refined punishment. > 
He let the people of the valley surr 
was, in truth, a find, an old Indian mer 















whenever we were so ig eee as to meet u 
him. So we were never sprees never s sure at eal 


Indian room of any 1 museum. 

The old man had birds, too, an. avia vag 
with agreeably noisy bright yellow and 
and-yellow canaries in the garden in ba = 
house. We figured the canaries were probably ` 
always breeding and raising new ones anyway, or 
maybe dying, and how could he know how many- 
he had at any one time? They were too hoppy to _ 
be counted accurately. We swung by the twitter. 
ing aviary countless times, but such was our queer = 
truce with the old man that we never stole one. > 

So profound was our unquiet that we even quit. l 
stealing other people’s things. The. rules of the — 


KINGFISHERS 
IN BRI TISH coLuMBLA 


BY MALCOLM LowRY | 


A mad emi. z 
rocketing about in the 
red fog at sunrise 


now sits E 

on the alder | | E 
post that tethers the floats 
angrily awaiting his mate. 
Here:she | 


comes, like a left wing 
three-quarter cutting through toward 
the goal in sun-lamped 

fog at Rosslyn Park at half 

past three in halcyon days. 











KINGSLEY MARTIN 


| Kinostey Martin, who for thirty years was editor of the NEW 
a STATESMAN AND NATION, here discusses the difficult task of 
| educating the royal heirand the cost of the crown to the British 
people. This is the second of lwo excerpts from Mr. Martin’s 
book, THE MAGIC OF THE BRITISH MONARCHY, which will be 


= published in the fall under the Atlantic—Little, Brown imprint. 


THE COST OF THE CRO 





Ea N BETWEEN the lists of battles won by Britain in 
; foreign Parts, Victorian school histories used. to 
summarize the characters of our Kings and 
Queens. They were good or bad. Sometimes the 
label referred to their private morals; sometimes to 
- their political achievements. King John, for in- 
stance, was described in one book as “‘desperately 
wicked with more than ordinary wickedness.” 
Henry. VII was good because he gave us a navy, 
l and bad because six wives are too many. 
‘These historians failed to point out that a good 
King was likely to be followed by a bad heir; the 
gon of a monarch who lived in conjugal bliss was 
inclined to take full advantage of the opportunities 
for promiscuous pleasure that his position so pro- 
fusely offered.. Thus, to go no further back, the 
son of the pious Charles I was a gay monarch; 
George III, always domesticated even when in- 
sane, followed his heavily amorous grandfather, 


= George II. George IV, again, was che monos 


rious of libertines. Victoria created and sustained 
a new image of royal and national prudery. Ed- 
ward VII revived the tradition of pleasure-loving 
monarchs. His son, George V, returned to the sim- 
ple austerity of his grandmother. Edward VIII's 
revolt against convention could have been prophe- 
sied. George VI restored the broken image, but 
the usual alternation has not followed his reign. 
He was succeeded by a daughter who is a pillar of 
propriety. 











If this alternation is not : invariable: neither is at — 
accidental. It is the natural product of the educa- 
tion of Princes. Prevented by their exalted status 
from mixing with other children, they have lived 
secluded. lives, been. taught and supervised by tu- 
tors and governesses, have often been strictly dis- 
ciplined in youth, only suddenly to be released into 
a world of unparalleled opportunity and no re- 
sponsibility. Like other: adolescents, they have 
commonly rebelled against their. parents’ way of 
life. Their fathers, having | crowns to preserve, 
have tended to be even more than commonly jeal- 
ous of their parental authority and. have viewed 
with marked distaste the rival establishments that 
inevitably grow up around the heir to the throne. 


Even in modern England, where we: have out- ae 


lived political assassination and wars of succ sion; 7 
the emancipated heir to the thron . 
surrounded by rich people 
make the grade at court. - | 

The task of educating the royal heir ad jar 
nessing his perhaps wayward fancies to the re- 
stricted life that is to be his has been tackled in a 










a failed to a 


variety of ways by reigning monarchs, but seldom gees 
successfully. The usual problem of adjustment þe- 


tween parents and adolescent children is exag- 
gerated in their case by the Princes’ knowledge 

that the inheritance is in any case theirs; they 
know, like Prince Hal, that if they are to have a 
good time, it must. be while they are young; the 


Cartoon of Albert and Victoria from THINGS NEW AND OLD by Max Beerbohm, published by William Heinemann Ltd. 
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me ‘will inevitably come when the gilded cage 
fictitious power will close around them. When 
happens, whether they have behaved them- 
s or not, their mothers and sisters and aunts 
curtsy to them, _ They may have to wait for 


e pleasure: or suffering has taught 
ng Ba tie. future is a gift; it has 


ace to tea. vet his eed biographer admits 

: a the presence of Prince Alberton these occa- 
a sions s tended to dampen their festive character. 

$s CO education for the heir. to the 

it t left no time for sport or re- 










: The one tutor 

dward H the Reverend Henry Birch, was 

2. shen. fom him, much to his childish distress, 

apparently because Birch had won his affection 

and did not give an adequate report of his faults. 

= Colonel the Honorable Robert Bruce, who took his 

3 place, was a disciplinarian, specially recommended 

_ for decorum, but neither he nor the two tutors 

< “who looked after Edward when he was at last al- 

lowed an independent establishment at Richmond 

~ ever succeeded in interesting him in books. Short 

is eriods of residence at the universities of Edin- 

burgh, Oxford, and Cambridge equally failed to 

ss Inspire the Prince with a love of academic learning. 

.. ‘Though on Albert’s instructions many hours every 

| ‘were devoted to memory training, Edward 

mbered nothing at any time of his life except 

-. what served his purpose; he remembered people, 
T gossip, and the score. 

As King, Edward did very nicely on what he 

learned from conversation, more especially from 

=. female conversation. He never saw any reason to 

seh agree with his father that life was composed of 

. duties; on the contrary, he found that it passed 

= very agreeably in a perpetual round of pleasures. 

-< “To Queen Victoria nothing he did was right; 

_ if he amused himself, she upbraided him. She never 

‘regarded racing as a sport fit for Kings. “I fear, 

_ dear Mama,” he wrote at the age of twenty-eight, 

“that no year goes round without your giving me 

a jobation on the subject of racing.” If he showed 

-a desire to take his position seriously, she was no 

` better pleased. She said it was unconstitutional 

for him to know secrets of state, and dangerous, 






























too, since he was addicted to untrustworthy $ 
and could not possibly be discreet. He wi 
the nagnti sgh who had given Pa 


bitterly blamed Edward. Mo: 
every respect the opposi te of Alber 
enough. 


Wax George VG came t 4 


scarcely more trained for hi 
VII had been; however, the strict di 
as a naval officer led in his case to behavior 
was the reverse of his father’s. He had ni 
born to. the throne. His elder t 
Eddie, who, fortunately for the B 

died before: his father, was 
intelligent young man who c 
anxiety. The fact that such em 
occur at unpredictable intervals i 
trees is one of the strong arguments ag. 
tary monarchy. His parents’ i 









-throne from disgrace was tò find a har 
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sensible wife, who would see to it that. 
at least was observed during a reign | F hict 
not in any case be very creditable. . 
Princess Mary of Teck. She fulfilled < all tk 
fications. When Prince Eddie died, her affecti ons 
after an interval of mourning, were luckily found 
to be transferable to his brother George. Late: as 
Queen Mary, she became popular with the British 
public; and as her correspondence with George V 
shows, a marriage of convenience turn ed -into a : 
partnership of affection. _ a 
George V, a modest, shy, and. timid man + whe 
hated any interruption of a routine which. gave 
him a sense of security and adequacy, foun 
dominant and unimaginative woman precisely he 
wife for whom he would have prayed. She did not. 
worry him with cultural interests, which he found. 
merely boring; she put up with the poky. little 
which he decorated according to his own Phil- 
istine taste; she was even more deeply conservative — 
than he — conservative in way of life, in social a 
obligations, as well as in politics. E 
Queen Mary, in fact, did much to atone ` for f 
George V’s lack of training for his job, and she — 
rescued him from the E ON of Queen 
Alexandra’s possessive and unwise affection. She- 
herself was possessive in another way. She had a 
genuine love of antique furniture and some expert 
knowledge in this field. People who possessed 
beautiful things that she coveted seem to have 
lacked the courage to refuse to give them to her. 
The pain of loss was no doubt offset by the prestige 
of making gifts to Her Majesty. Queen Marys _ 

















Bei may be iséniseed as a rydt foible. What is 


hard: to- forgive i is her treatment of her eldest son 


after his abdication. That she should have been 
deeply upset at his behavior is intelligible enough, 
but that she should never have received his wife, 


even as much as to give her a cup of tea, seems — 


outside the character of normal motherhood. 
-Neither George nor Mary developed even the 

rudiments of common sense when it came to the 
_ education of their children. George was a marti- 
net. Like his father, he was passionately concerned 
= and minutely informed about every detail of uni- 
: form and all the protocol of dress. He could spot 
and deeply resent. a misplaced button on any 
‘British regimental uniform, and he applied the 
same type of criticism to his children. Margot 
Oxford once told me that she was with George V 
when his eldest son came into the royal presence 
in a knickerbocker suit. He was sternly ordered 
out of the room to:change his clothes and report 
| to his father properly dressed. She ventured to 

- -remonstrate | with the King about the unwisdom 

























The story has been related that Lord Derby, at a 
_ later date, suggested. to George V, who was his 
guest, that the King might cultivate the friendship 
of his. sons. - ‘George V replied: “My father was 
É frightened: of his mother; I was frightened of my 
f am damned well going to see to it 
a my children are frightened of me.” 
z George V's eldest son, called David in the fam- 
ily, and destined to be King of England for a few 
as described his childhood in what is 
_ probs he most illuminating book ever written 
ae abou’ the education of Princes. He was psycho- 
logically- in revolt from the first, from the time 
_ when, almost a baby, he was regularly brought to 
= his parents in tears because a sadistic nurse pinched 
him.. It is a strange reflection on George and 
Mary that it was months before they discovered 
that their son was crying from pain, not from a 
rebellious nature. He was a sensitive child who 
quickly understood the feelings of his misfit tutor, 
whom he once discovered looking wistfully out 
to the free view beyond the palace gardens. He 
hated cricket, but wanted to be with other 
children. Even at Oxford he was surrounded by 
perpetually interfering tutors. The 1914 War was 
< his first opportunity. He wanted to share dangers 
— like other young men, and he felt for a few brief 
months the happiness of being “a proper chap” 
among fellow officers who treated him as an equal 
with a job to do. 

After the war David found the palace as intoler- 
able as he had as a child; the only difference was 
that his father no longer summoned him to his 
study to rebuke him for some reported peccadillo. 
In the days of his childhood the only relief had 








` of so wounding a sensitive boy in front of visitors. 
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wane f in its orbit . : moving with: 
saree: the same time ieee: 





that on a single day two honed 3 
ant or partridge could be entered. Bb 


gamebook. He detested the “musty smell of Buck- me 


ingham Palace.” He saw in the wide open spaces 


under British rule a chance for freedom and-self- i 
He. became, as the newspapers ir- 
reverently put it, Britain’s traveling salesman. His 


expression. 


father, unable to disapprove, was constantly 
alarmed and astonished at David's restlessness. 
When David came to the throne z as Edward VII 


he was in a muddle, which was the result of many E 
ducation. But 
he had-done much to educate himself, and it could 


factors, the chief of which was his educ 





be said that when he ascended’ the throne. he was, 
in the matter of understanding world events, more 
nearly fitted for the job . than any other British 
monarch had ever been. 


Kac GEORGE’s second son, “Albert, daia to 


take his brother’s place as George VI, suffered 
even more than his elder brother from his parents’ 


utter incapacity to understand. their children. As 
the Duke of Windsor remarks, their father success- 


fully hid his affection from them, treated them like 
unruly midshipmen under naval discipline, and in 
fact loved his children “in the abstract” rather 
than in the particular. Queen Mary did nothing 
to interfere, though she seems to have occasionally 
remonstrated with her husband when he seemed 
unnecessarily severe. If David was pinched by 
his nurse, Albert suffered no less by her neglect. 
The two Princes were happy with her successor 


and got on well enough with Finch, an appar ently Í 


sensible fellow who looked after. thèm iS 
boys. But the appointment of Mr. Hanse 





chose a staff of tutors under him to ‘take eet : | 


the boys’ education, was even more disastrous for 
Albert than for David. He was appointed be- 
cause he was a scholar of indubitably correct opin- 
ions, good at games, a crack shot, and an expert 
yachtsman. To do him justice, he saw that the boys 


ought to be sent to school; when he suggested this — 
to their father, he was rebuffed. ‘The boys should . 


be brought up as far as possible in the same way 
as their father; they must not mix with ordinary 
children. The navy would complete an education 










= begun by private tutors. Mr. Hansell did his best 
~ _ _ Ëo create the atmosphere and the conditions of a 
A ars school. 
_ John W heeler-Bennett, George VI’s biographer, 
ealed the unhappy secret of a series of leather- 
nd notebooks containing the weekly, and 
“sometimes daily, reports of Mr. Hansell on the 
‘progress and conduct of the boys. They make 
shocking reading today. “Both boys must give a 
readier obedience.” They were not getting on with 
_. their arithmetic; one little boy had tried to kick 
~ ~“another, and so forth. Each of these disgraceful 
-> “-revelations was followed by a summons to the li- 
brary, graphically described by the Duke of 
_ Windsor, where, in the coldest terms, their father 
ae nonished aad warned. Albert made so little 
|. progress in his studies that it was only with diffi- 
-~ `~ culty that he was accepted at Osborne and at the 
-Royal Naval College. He was often at the bottom 
_ of the form. It was considered a triumph when he 
ranked ‘sixty-third. out of sixty-eight. At Dart- 
mouth he discovered some of the joys of compan- 
ionship and was even flogged with sixteen other 
is own age with the navy’s traditional 
l- publicity.. Unlike David, however, 
found. compensation for his inner conflicts and 
unhappiness, not through revolt, but through re- 
ligion. Perhaps he was most genuinely happy 
when mingling on easy terms with boys in camp 
_ life. Parental influence won the day, and he became 
as nearly as possible a replica of his father. Mar- 
e toa confident and socially gifted woman 
inally made public life pews for him. 















































. sucH psychological problems appear to 
ave t oubled the life of the present Queen. No 
eriments were made in her education or in that 
em sister Margaret. Many details of her child- 
ho d and education have been revealed in un- 

necessary, but no doubt lucrative, detail by her 
governess, ‘Crawfie. A more Aho aine account 

-is given by her official biographer, Dermot Mor- 
rah, who explains that the children were educated 
ording to “a clearly conceived plan, which was 
their mother. By comparison with the 
icula of the leading girls’ schools of that day 
his, the: plan would be considered somewhat 
old-fa shioned; indeed, Queen Mary, who was by 
| tempe rament more inclined than her daughter-in- 
- law to puta high value on strictly intellectual dis- 

_ cipline, sometimes expressed her misgivings.” But 
the Duchess of York “pursued her course, un- 
-troubled by other people’s doubts.” 

_ The children were to be in the open air as much 
as possible.. “They were to learn to love country 
€ ars to mean they were to find pleas- 
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ure in racing and riding; the Queen i is excellent’ 
horseback. The Princesses were “to acquire goo 
manners and perfect deportment and to umiyat: 
all the distinctly feminine graces.” It 
desirable for them “to develop:a civilized 
ation of the arts, and especially a of musi 

“gain as much reasonable book learn 
prove to be within their capacity.” 
became apparent that “Princess Elizabeth 













to become a bluestocking ‘ike, > 
mastered five languages asac 
verse fluently in any one of the 
or ambassadors. g 

Princess Elizabeth learned 1 










uniform aid, like other pitty of 
learning about. the inside of 
ascended the throne with very n 
and highly conservative outlook on life v 
had learned. from her a ut -i 







position, found affairs of the heart less simple, 
She was not the sort of girl to marry one of th 
numerous minor royalties. who are out of work on 
the Continent. The marriage she contemplated en 
with Group Captain Townsend was abandoned. — 
It would have involved, as Edward’s marriage 
with Mrs. Simpson involved, a breach with the 
Church of England’s prohibition of marriage with- 
divorced persons — a rule frequently. overlooked 
— and therefore was possible only if she, too, for- 
feited the dignities and position attached to roy- 
alty. Mr. Armstrong-Jones, though a commoner — 
and a member of a much-divorced family, was 
eligible as a husband for the most nee bride i in 
Europe. 

It is clear that Elizabeth and Philip have 
thought very seriously about the problem of their 
children’s education. They had too much under- 
standing of the world around them and too clear a 
warning from the past to think it ‘possible that — 
their son Charles should be brought oe in all the © 
ignorance of private tuition. : i, 

The Duke of Edinburgh had roots in a | quite” 
un-English background. He learned at the un- ` 











boys a modern interest in science and to pay less 
than the usual British attention to organized 
games. The founder of Gordonstoun has very 
clearly explained his objectives. A German who 
came to England in the early days of Nazidom, 
he has displayed something like genius in educat- 
ing boys. He inspired boys with the notion that 
if they started to climb a mountain in bad weather, 
_ they must get to the top; he taught them that 
TE enduring the hardships of sailing was preferable 

- to success in cricket or football. The Duke of Edin- 
burgh has for some time wanted Prince Charles to 
-follow him to Gordonstoun. 

The problem of royal education is certainly 
dificult. How can a child grow into a normal 
adult if the national anthem is played on his birth- 
day and headlines announce every stage of his 
progress. with more emphasis than they give to the 
deaths of a thousand people in a battle or a fam- 
ine? How is he to grow up in a sensible relation 
with: other boys if his first jolly experience of kick- 
aes ing a football is photographed on ten million 















































paper pa 
In none of the Duke of Edinburgh’s skirmishes 


~ public: support as when he attempts to preserve his 
n being prematurely. involved in royal 
e applauds the anger he displayed 


| d } he. boat i in which he was teaching his son 
how to sail. On one occasion, defending himself 
against the charge of rudeness to the press, he is 
_. reported to have said that he certainly is “bloody 
` nasty to the photographer who pokes his long lens 
through the keyhole into my private life.” Special 
requests were made to the press to prevent am- 
bitious photographers from taking photographs of 
Charles from outside the walls of his present school. 
.. On two occasions Commander Colville, in charge 
of public. relations ‘at..Buckingham, issued ap- 
` peals to the press to allow Prince Charles to grow 
up outside the glare of publicity. On the whole 
this appeal for decency has been successful. 

It will probably be agreed that the heir to the 
throne need not be a scholar, that modern lan- 
guages will be useful to him, that he needs a gen- 
eral. understanding of the world and a special 
knowledge of the Commonwealth. He needs to 
_ grow up with a modest idea of his own position 
and qualities and to avoid the fantastic snobbery 
een so far | in a the seks of monarchy, has al- 










— the cides atid ee of his youth will question 
his opinions or criticize his actions. 


ae aa schook of ‘Gordonatdun to dare with other 


z with’ ‘the press does he so unreservedly deserve — 
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has argued that the ‘Best peti would 6 a to niet o 
the Prince to an ordinary, eae school, a éhighe 














primary children? | oe 
Lord Altrincham, whose father er was at on 






Wales, is an aristocrat who depar the eéncept of 
hereditary aristocracy. But his advice about 
Prince Charles’s education is not basically very 


different from Lord Morrison’s. Of the Queen, 
who disappointed him. by failing to emancipate 
herself from her conventional rolet in a class society, 
he writes: “Will she have the wisdom to give her. 
children an education very different from her own? 
Will she, above all, wish to see that Prince Charles 
is equipped with all the knowledge he can absorb 
without injury to his health, and that he mixes 
during his formative years with children who will 
one day be bus drivers, dockers, engineers — not 


merely with. future landowners or stockbrokers?” 


Passionately believing that the monarchy : should 


be the unifying factor in a disintegrating Common- => 


wealth, Lord Altrincham wants the Prince to grow 
up ‘equally at home in India, Canada, Ghana, 
Australia, and London. His main contention is 
that monarchy cannot last if it remains the 
pinnacle of a class hierarchy. A class society, he — 
believes, is doomed ‘in any case. “The monarchy 

may survive and play a unique and saving role if it 
rises above class and welcomes the new type of 
society which is struggling to be born. 

Lord Altrincham’s concept of monarchy is no 
doubt romantic, and Lord Morrison’s will be 
thought unrealistic. In the- end a decision has 
been made to send Prince Charles to Gordonstoun. 
This does not meet all the critics’ requirements. 
Gordonstoun is an upper-class establishment. But 
it is not like Eton, which has become somewhat 
unfairly a popular synonym for aristocratic privi- 
lege and jumped-up commercialism, often chosen 
by parents because it confers prestige on successful 
products of an affluent: society. Charles may not 
receive as much intellectual. stimulus as he might 
have had at Eton, nor will he rub shoulders with 
all and sundry, as some democrats have wished. 
But he may learn disciplines that will Stand him 
in good stead. EELE 


Ta cost of the crown is E awaya incon- 


clusively, in the House of Commons at the ac- 









sion of each new sovereign. The occasion can- 
e t be escaped, because legally each new monarch 
fae makes a bargain with the government; the mon- 

E y owns crown lands which it surrenders in 
change for the civil-list. 

Phe sum voted for the Queen’s salary and ex- 
: penses is called the civil list because, after the ex- 
= perience of Stuart rule three hundred years ago, 
> Parliament was no longer willing for the King 

to pay for and control the fighting services. Until 
then, the monarchy (which meant, in effect, the 
government as well as the royal estate) had been 

i exported: wae F live “of its own” - — that is, on the 



























‘arliament “Tt was perdu "Bios needed addi- 
i 1 money to run the at and its wars that 


-time Pre most countries were still arbitrarily 
oP poyemed: When Wiliam III arr ived from Hol- 


aad 
For 


eiee, ree ambassadors, 
) the military establishment. 


and it was not uail 1820 that a e part of the 
civil list was earmarked for the King’s personal 
expenditure. 
All Hanoverian Kings spent far more than 
Parliament offered them; they and their courts 
: were grossly corrupt and extravagant. With Wil- 
«liam IV, a more businesslike system was intro- 
duced, and the civil list assumed the form in which 
it is presented to Parliament today. A bargain is 
struck between the Parliament and the new mon- 
arche The vast properties which ‘legally belong 












iccession the monarch “owns” some of the most 
table properties in central London, including 
nt’s Park and much of the area around it, 
of Regent Street and lower Regent Street, 
on House Terrace, and other immensely 
7 valuable property in the Mayfair, Piccadilly, eu 
_ Whitehall areas, in the City and West End, 
_ Outer London, and on the South Coast, as ell a as 
< in Ascot, Windsor, and other: parts of the home 
~ counties, ‘He also owns about 150,000 acres of 
o English agricultural land scattered about the 
~~ country; 105,000 acres, mainly moorland, in 
Scotland; 1000 acres in Wales; much of the 
foreshore around the British coast; and the bed 
of the sea, which produces revenue “fr om the right 
to take sand and gravel, from jettys, from oyster 
beds, and [in Scotland] from salmon fishing.” 
Apart from large investments in government 
stocks, the sovereign surrenders a large number of 
antique rights from which her predecessors once 
= drew revenue. They include wrecks, estrays 










a to the crown are exchanged for the civil list. On. 
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(“any beast not wild, found within any lordshit - 
not owned by any man”), various legal. fines and 
forfeits, excise duties on beer and wine licenses, 
temporalities of bishoprics during Maite treas- ri 
ure n and. other. oddments: Oe : 


Majesty’ S privy purse, “housekotd. 
hold expenses, and royal bount 
forth. Queen Elizabeth’s list, voted i 
£474, 000, which included a : eee ne 





July 9, 1952, was eerie a mixture of two: debates, : 
One was on the official opposition’s amendments, — 
and the other on’ what was really the republican l 
issue, for which the most effective speaker was 
Emrys Hughes. Mr. Attlee’s amendments dealt | 
with the need of more parliamentary control; why 
not a review of royal expenditure every ten years? > 
Again, was not the provision. for Prince Charles - 
excessive, and, as many members- asked, was it i. 
not absurd to decide then and there what might — 
be paid to the future widow of a child now only E 
three years old? Other members asked wh a 
necessary to decide Princess Margaret’s gr 
marriage without waiting to know how rich her 
future husband might be, And if you were insure 
ing the Queen against the risk of inflation. to the © 
tune of £95,000, what about the 180 impoverished pes 
and distinguished persons who received in tiny o 
allotments a total sum of £2500 from the: civil Hse 0: 
(The government’s only concession was to. con- 
sider altering the ceiling to £5000.) - oa 
One member wanted to know the Soe ataona 
duties of the Duke of Edinburgh before giving him 
£40,000 a year. Mr. Butler, the. government’: s 
spokesman, was on this point ¢ sh- 
Gaitskell wanted to rationalize. 
couldn’t a much larger part of 
some departmental vote? But N er: 
have none of it. If too large a part of the royals in- 
come was controlled i in this way, it would “take the 

























































heart out “of what is in our British Monarchy a 
personal household.” As for periodically review- 
ing the expenditure, that would be a bad thing, 
disturbing to the happy relations between Parlia- 
ment and the crown. | 
Most Labor members would have been content 

with small concessions. They felt that any criticism 
of the monarchy was in bad taste and was bad 
-electioneering; monarchy was undoubtedly an ex- 
pensive luxury, but, they argued, an elected 
president might interfere more with Labor policies 
than a constitutional monarch. The most practi- 
cal reformer was John Parker, once secretary of the 
Fabian Society. In a speech which infuriated some 
of the Tories, who thought all forthright discussion 
of the Queen’s income indelicate and unpatriotic, 
he argued that the House should know the size 
of the royal family’s income before deciding how 
much more its members needed to enable them 
to do their job, Monarchy, he said, was accepted 
in England as a convenient way of running the 
country, but it must be modernized. All revenues 
from the duchy of Cornwall should go to the 
Treasury; palaces, whose upkeep was included. in 
_ the civil list, should be put under the Ministry of 
7 Works; it was absurd for the palace of Westmin- 
< ster, for instance, to be partly in the care of the 
` Ministry and partly in the care of the Queen. 
«The: House should know what “alms? were in- 
~ eluded in the Queen’s vote — did the phrase mean 
that she still gave to the nationalized hospitals? 
© Why must the Queen have thirty-five ceremonial 

horses; should. there not be a pool of horses, as 
- there was a pool of ceremonial cars? Why should 
= not junior: royalty þe allowed to earn a living like 
ot ple, ‘and why should royal persons not 
be paid salaries like other public servants? 
- «Fun in the debate came from Emrys Hughes, 

who proposed to reduce the Queen’s £474,000 
- to £250,000 and to cut the Duke’s allotment to 
< £10,000. He pointed out that the Queen of Hol- 
land’ seemed comfortable enough on £14,000 for 
~~ herself, £28,000 for Prince Bernhard, and £33,000 
for the upkeep of the one royal palace that she had 
not passed over to the nation. He proclaimed 
himself a republican “like President Eisenhower.” 
~ He described the list as “the largest wage claim 
- in the country.” He told the Tories that when they 
© “are demanding a scrutiny of the expenditure of 
the nationalized industries. they should demand 
economy. in our oldest nationalized industry.” 

The House of Commons. always cherishes at 
least one licensed jester, and Mr. Hughes, who is 
usually well informed as well as witty, remained 
persistently popular. After all, he could not be 
dangerous; only twenty-five members supported 
the proposal to reduce the civil list, and fifty-six 
voted to cut the Duke’s salary. 


contribute to the upkeep of the. o 
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The stibjoek of ‘oval finance: is a carefully main- 
tained mystery. The reason, for instance, why 
Commonwealth countries are not encouraged to 
oyal family, ex- 
staining. it on 






cept for maring, in kithe cost of : 


inquiries boat the civil list: if c ey oon trib : ted to. 
it. Ministers and palace officials. div 
tailed information; the excuse. is s tha 






then, what is private aad whati is a a 
Inquisitive citizens constantly ask where: the 
money comes from to pay for the marvelous dresses 
which the Queen wears.on ‘ceremonial occasions. 
Such questions. are considered rude, and when the 
answer is, very naturally, that they are paid for 
out of the privy purse, itis easily assumed that this 
means that she pays for them: herself — - which is 
true, provided we remember that the privy purse 
is part of the civil list voted by Parliament. Any 
full inquiry into the mysteries of the Queen’s ex- 
penditure is considered. dangerous; it might lead 
to a serious proposal that the state should take over 
the duchy of Lancaster, the duchy of Cornwall, 
and other properties. which are not included in the 
crown lands. If that were done, the Queen oe . 
be paid a salary like other public : 3 
might be reduced, as one commentator r 





to the position of the King of Denmark, “who ; at o 


his accession: was voted £100,000 a year, subject 
to variation with the cost of living, un the wages 
of some trade unionists. 


I truth is that we arè all seas to ‘ike: a 
romantic and traditional haze around the crown. 
What would journalists do if, in- ignorance, they 
could not speculate about the Queen’ s “house- 
keeping problem”? They solemnly discuss whether 
she can make ends meet in view of the increased 
cost of laundry and food. Forty families, we are. 


told, reside within the royal mews, and the. Queen a A S 







material in the fact that the « 3 
holds a unique position in B: 
and that “although anyon Ans aS 
captives on his own ‘private wz and if they 
escape may pursue and recapture them provided 
the pursuit be continuous, all others at liberty on 


open and common waters belong 1 to the Crown by pas : ; a 


prerogative right.” 

The Queen receives silken fags. ‘chek’ year from 
the Duke of Wellington “as quit rent fi l i 
Saye and one fleur-de-lys from th Duke | 
borough for Blenheim Palace.” Ilong to. ee 
what has happened to these flags; i is the same one 











9 de- ae gm 












„used every year, or are they stowed away in a 
toreroom at Windsor Castle? The Queen has 
other traditional obligations. She pays £3 to each 
mother of triplets and makes a present of £27 

innually to the poet laureate (whose total salary is 
£99 a year). On Maundy Thursday and Christ- 
» mas and Easter she bestows gifts on the aged poor 
and aids the education of children whose fathers 
have been killed in the armed services. She sub- 
scribes to many charities and provides. London 
_ hospitals. with daffodils from the royal gardens. 
oa 2 ay is the Pigeuresque side of royalty. There 












£10,000,0 000. He i is s dkeaily not ae 
her unique. collection of pictures and. furniture. 
‘Her pictures alone were valued at £15,000,000 
n 1958; 2000 of them are presumed to be the 
vork of sea rey cannot t be £ regarded as 









-Rem bradi t to cs sold at Christie's. 
~The value of the Queen’s furniture and objects 
_of art cannot be estimated; seventy-five large vol- 
umes are needed to catalogue these valuables at 
Windsor, She also owns the most remarkable 
ous collection of jewelry in the world. It 
ncludes scores of items whose exact pedigree is 
| nown and whose value depends as much on their 
_ history and association as on the magnificence 
of the stones. She has the world’s most famous 
collection of stamps. George V devoted three 
afternoons a week to their care, and when told 
that “some fool had paid several thousand pounds 
fora stamp,” merrily replied that he was that fool. 
Other sources of the Queen’s private income, 
apart from that derived from the duchies of Lan- 

: caster. and Cornwall, no doubt include large in- 
















lias beck "well: advised. Sir Edward Gassel was 
valuable to Edward VII as a financial consultant 
as well as a friend. All this omits the huge private 
fortune the Queen inherited. In 1889 it was offi- 
ially admitted that Queen Victoria had saved 
2824,000 from the civil list during her retirement, 
ce “ah eccentric named John Nield left her 
another half a million pounds. She owned at least 
£2,000,000 when she died. Much of this has come 
down to Queen Elizabeth, and it should be noted 
that Queen Mary left £406,000. It would seem, 
all in all, that the estimate of Queen Elizabeth’s 
private fortune as £50,000,000 to £60,000,000 
may be. well within the mark.. 
© -Theusual palace handout, which has been useful 




















would also be very O DA `; 
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to innumerable journalists and popular writers, is 
that the monarchy is really very cheap. indeed, 
even in strictly financial terms, since the Treasury 


receives a net annual i income a. over: rafal 080,000 Š 





pays out in the civil list This x mai Í 
fiction that a large saa of central. 







in the army, navy, air, wer civil estituate 

Public attention has fastened on the royal \ 
Britannia, which was fitted out for about £2,00 
and costs the public £7000 a week w 















cause to hire other "ouitable fo or 


Princess Margaret arid Mr. Armstrong- -Jon 
yacht is used only for official tours when the | 
and Duke must show the flag in royal splendor; 
and that, anyway, the yacht i is so fitted that it'can 
be swiftly transformed intoʻa hospital in time of- 
war. The cost is borne by the navy, which is 
asked to regard it.as a useful supplementary trait 
ing ship. The air estimates include provision for — 
the Queen’ S flight; similarly, | the constant cere- 








hold Cavalry in the Queen's. pense ae ce is 
accounted for in the army estimates. Other in- 
mirect ers appear in the civil ‘eatimatogs: De 
ning costs of a number of rene A Soe 
of these expenses: would, of course, be incurred 
under any system of government. Just how much ` 
more we pay for them-in a monarchical system ee 
than we would pay in a republic, no one can guess. 

This is the strange part of the story. No one can | 
say what the monarchy costs, since its- finances © | 
are still confused with those of government. The > 
pageantry and trappings of royalty are obviously 
expensive, but a fiction is maintained that they 
cost the nation less than nothing because the crown 
owns property that, in everything but law, belongs $ 
to the state. The Queen earns a salary and an 
expense account. Why should she not be properly 
paid like other public servants? The muddle and 
secrecy about royal finances are indefensible; they 
spring from the mist of antiquity and pre- 
tense with which the institution of monarchy is 
enveloped. The accepted argument in its favor is 
that we like its magic and value its traditions. But 
we really ought not to pretend that we do not pay _ 
for these hallowed survivals. 











TAN orp friend and classmate, an intuitive 
scholar speaking Mandarin and honored still for a 
mind like a flawless piece of jade, once explained 
to me in simple English that “A Buddha is what 
you do to it.” Since his death in 1960, these words 
have taken on a wider meaning every time I say 
them over. For example, who can fail to regret 
that a student at Harvard is not equally and al- 
ways a student of Harvard, since Harvard, like the 
_ Buddha, is what you do to it? The Cambridge 
port of entry, if you ask me, is too wide. The 
‘freshman arrives, dragging his civilization with 
him — an instinctive act, no doubt, but neverthe- 
less encumbering. Not so with a certain Oriental, 
as I have noticed him in the Square, his saffron 
robe accented by a pair of argyle socks. He walks 
like a rainbow, but he is more than that; he is per- 
ceptively a student of Harvard. He brought no 
baggage with him, and it is likely that he left no 
noticeable possessions at the Potala of his par- 
ticular Lhasa, and he needs none here. He has 
known through centuries of prayer-wheel ritual 
that any Lhasa is what you do to it. His attitude 
is inherited. Ours, alas, is not. He has never 
heard of instant culture. 

Yet some of us not in saffron robes have vaguely, 








by David McCor d 


Poet and essayist, Davin McCorp Jor thirly-seven 
years has solicited contributions to the Harvard Fund 
from his offi ice in Wadsworth House. His appeals 
have taken the form of short essays so grace ful and 
cajoling that they. have given a new meaning to what he 
calls the language of request. Here is the last of the 
series, for Mr, MeCord will retire from the fund next 
month. In 1956 he. received the first degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letters ever given by Harvard. 


perhaps quite perceptively, understood, The older 
we grow, the better we understand in retrospect. 

Thoreau lived to do more to Harvard — of which 
he feigned to disapprove — than Harvard did to 
him. His extension courses have included such 
differing pupils as E. B. White of Manhattan, 
H. M. Tomlinson of London River, and Mahatma 
Gandhi of the world, none of them familiar with 
the Yard except by inference. To Thoreau the 
Yard was still a clearing in the wilderness, and 
with that he could deal, as any Walden reader is 
aware. He would be pleased if we told him that in 
recent years a pair of raccoons had invaded the 
Yard (as they did) and that a shrike was once 
discovered in President. Conan s hedge. There 
was, moreover, plenty of the Oriental in Henry’s 
hardwood philosophy: “Give me the poverty that 
enjoys true wealth.” 

These words are almost meaningless today. Yet 
who would say that Harvard does not remain a 
clearing in the wilderness — a wilderness far 
wilder than in Mather’s time or in Henry’s “reste 
less, nervous, bustling, trivial Nineteenth: Cen- 
tury,” to which he alluded. so specifici lly in 1854? 
Could I control the keeper of unwritten maxims, 
I would have it out in writing: enter Harvard as 











The Johnson Gate, Harvard University, etching by Charles H. Woodbury. Courtesy of the Print Department, Boston Public Library. 
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Lois one entered northern Alaska under the 
Brooks. Range “with your deep will, or [be indoors] 
in the nest of civilization even in wilderness.” 
joes anyone doubt on which side of the above 
omma there is an exit only? 
suspended s somewhere between čarbon 14 and 
rontium 90, we have now greater cause and less 
“time: to ponder the deep will. 
familiar paths, diagonals most of them to sanctu- 
“aries beyond my layman’s reach of understanding, 
| id goes back to the fervent days of the 
enary, when all wasclear anatomy, and the 
age of inexplicable. Harvard loomed out 
e ogas an etching of joy or deviltry emerges 
= ble instant while we turn the pages of 
























g “almost. an abnegation of the temporal, a 
walk late at night with accredited ghosts of 
~ th place, the stab of loneliness right through a 
ete multitude of doors. Even so, the revelation may 
not come; there is just that whisk of the occult 














: dye new-cut. tashlar takes the light 
re crimson-blank the windows flare. 


| ait for the flash. I watch for intimate signs 
of that older wilderness. now vanished, as the 
quote from 
_ in any map, true Places never are, ” said Melville. 

5 ce in a while it is. I think I became a life- 
t of Harvard that bright morning in 
year when I stepped out of Jefferson 
: advanced: physics, looked up into 
b e, and saw — as not many have 
look. and see by day — the sudden 
is flameout of a meteor, 
















a star that spoke 
In simple terms of fire and smoke, 
C But soundless with the stale report 
s Of ancient wars and dragon snort. 


IL the, visiting professors in the world could 

| my clearing i in the wilderness to the clearing 

in my mind as did that moment, awesome and 
unexpected. 

‘Life is the garment we continually alter but 

©. which never seems to fit, and we must make our 

3 we go. I saw the white gulls 










kd 


“adjustments as 
‘gathered just this morning on a jigsaw floe down- 
_ stream from the Anderson bridge, each one of 
- them a weathercock as truly into the wind as the 

a d ed vane on Memorial Church: a living sermon 





Kipling may suggest. “It is not down. 


As I walk these- 


like ‘To be a student of Harvard re- 
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ously equipped with bows and arrows, are said to 






























might be testing in Sever be 
boxed his classroom compass. 
rise in a cloud and beat th 
the updraft of a smokest 
spread their wings. and ciri lec 
unending poise, as if some truth 
sustained. Was. there. a memo of it? P 
architects had this in mind. when they bu S 
enormous baskets — “In” and “Out” — on Lev 
erett’s twin towers, high above the neig be 
Georgian chimneys. oy 
_ Some time ago a spate o of. uns 
—all Cambridge weather is 
brought the welcome breath. 0 
Yard. The itinerant. barrec 
sumably female) in the old 
versity had- weathered 
spell, but now looked g 
semester in an intellectual climate 
and dinner she. had onë native pig rec 
random, ‘but attested by the scatter” of hod 
feathers on the ground below. She di ec 
and late, when the Yard was clear. of tra 
aware, we. may suppose, ‘that pigeons are what 
wrong examination answers are turned into. She: 
became an attraction, A number of students found 
her composure disquieting; and. one undergradu 
ate went out and shied a book at her — a French | 
grammar — to which she paid small attention. A 
group of Lampooners in evening dress, danger-. 





OG 








have set upon this owl, though happi 
purpose. Once or twice I stood under the tree and : 
clapped my hands in the manner of an angry trix” 
caught snapping her beak, and the late incum- S 
bent would raise a wise old head and look down 
balefully...It-is- somewhat uncomfortable looking : 
at an angry (presumable) female. And this Ones: 
well we knew, might be Alma Mater herself, f 
But language limits the sense it often mars i 
I still believe, for better or for ‘worse, _ 7 
We look through one atom into all the stars, 
In the note of one insect hear the universe. 


Thus, and all homage to him, John Hall Wheelock, ae 
1908. So the clear injunction — for the mind, at 
any rate, if not for the stars and squirrels. and : 
birds and insects — is to keep the aay and the — 
runways open. 

And the wallets and checkbooks, of course ~—~ of 
course. 


















SPEEDING UP THE BRIGHT ONES 


BY MATTHEW M. WARREN 


In the summer of 1958, St. Paul’s School in Concord, New Hampshire, inaugurated its Advanced Studies 
Program to enable talented high school students to supplement their regular academic training. A native of 


West Virginia, Marruew M. Warren received his Doctor of Divinily degree from Virginia Theological 


Seminary in 1954 and has been rector of St. Paul’s School since that time. 


Secs is a quiet time on a school campus, and 
it seems especially so at a boarding school, where 
dormitories as well as classrooms are vacant. 
For 102 years St. Paul’s School, in Concord, New 
Hampshire, had sent 450 boys to their homes 
throughout the United States and foreign lands 
every June, and the plant had remained empty 
until they returned the following September. 
This state of affairs changed abruptly in June, 
1958, when 100 boys arrived to inaugurate the 
Advanced Studies Program. 

The Advanced Studies Program was a new 
venture in many ways. Certainly the 100 boys 
found it a new experience, since they came from 
fifty-two public and parochial high schools in 
forty-three New Hampshire communities. For 
the faculty, or master teachers as they were called, 
the session was entirely new, because they were 
charged with the responsibility to teach in six 
weeks the equivalent of one year’s material. And 
it was new for ten intern teachers who came to 
test their vocation as teachers. 

When the first session ended, all its members — 
boys, interns, and masters — testified to an un- 
believably good time of it. In an unsolicited 
letter written six months after the conclusion of the 
course, a student offered the following evaluation 
of the Advanced Studies Program experience: 


The effects of the ASP on my school work are incal- 
culable. Even though I carried my heaviest burden 
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of extra-curricular activities this year, there has been 
no appreciable dip in my marks. I was the highest 
Senior for the first quarter with an average of 96 per 
cent. I can only account for this on the premise that 
I must have acquired three qualities at St. Paul’s: 
(1) stamina, (2) ability to organize my time to the 
best possible advantage, and (3) good study habits. 
Also, my powers of concentration have been greatly 
improved. The facets of the ASP that especially 
appealed to me were the quality and college-level 
work required of the students, the latitude one was 
afforded in study habits and the incentive I developed 
to become independent and self-responsible. I am 
sure that the Program had a maturing effect on me, 
and gave me a proper outlook on studies in general. 
In summation, the ASP was an exciting and reward- 
ing adventure. As Mayor James Curley once said, 
“Td do it again!” 


And ‘“‘do it again” the Advanced Studies Program 
did, completing its fourth summer in 1961 and 
now entering its fifth. 

The possibility of such a program occurred to 
the rector (an Episcopal Church school’s title for its 
headmaster) in 1956, and he approached the state 
commissioner of education with the proposal that 
St. Paul’s operate a summer session to supplement 
the work of the public and parochial schools of 
the state. No students from out of state would be 
considered, no remedial or “‘retread’? work would 
be offered, all students were to be referred to the 
program by their high school principals, and the 


















curriculum’ would be tailored to fit the needs of 
the schools. The students were to have completed 
-at least the tenth grade and were to be of superior 
bility. ‘As the catalogues of the program were to 
e | the purposes later on: 


he purposes of the Advanced Studies Program are to 
provide talented high school students with challenging 
© = - educational opportunities: otherwise unavailable to 
= them, to interest. potential secondary school teachers 

_ in the teaching profession, and to provide. secondary 
school teachers with classroom training in the instruc- 
» tion, of the very able. student: 


‘The rector’ s question was, “Could we find one 
i “boys in the state for such a program?” 


e high school in Manchester, New Hampshire, 
said, oe could supply you with one hundred 
7 "qualified boys from one of several high schools in 
=- the state. Develop your plans, and I will co- 
operate wherever I can.’ 

A committee of faculty members at St. Paul’s 
‘School with a liaison person from the State De- 
-© partment of Education developed the details of 
- the general plan. The summer session was to 
Jeri much as St. Paul’s functioned 

the’ year — small classes of ten to fourteen 
| students, athletics required for all, an opening 
service of worship each morning, seated. meals in 
one of the school’s three dining halls, all students 
. to-live in school dormitories, and no day students 
’ to be admitted. Seventy-five to ninety percent 
: chers were. to be drawn from St. Paul’s 
. y. Each dormitory was to be run by a St. 
oes Paul's master, much as in the usual full-year term. 
One. objective, seldom stated but taken for 























ife which would enrich, deepen, and excite 
them to accept larger social responsibility as well 
| şs academic intensity, Paul Tillich refers. to this 
=- consideration as “inductive education.” In the 
Advanced Studies Program setting there was to be 
no apology for being intellectually able; no 
apology for working hard at academic subjects, 
no apology for struggling to excel. It was hoped 
that living in such a community, even briefly, 
-would enable students to recognize their talent 
and ability, develop them fully, and at the same 
- "time help them to become human, approachable, 
eae and, above all, decently responsible. One intern, 
m commenting later on this aspect, said, “Living 
jn close proximity to many able people develops 
a realistic understanding of abilities and the 
responsibility one must assume if one is to realize 
one’s potential. Also, many. students develop 
academic humility at the Advanced Studies Pro- 
gram. They are confronted for the first time with 

s abe news that they, too, may be wrong.” 
-The State Deparment of Education provided an 














| commissioner, having been. principal of a 


| and individuals. 


was to bring’ the students into a com- © 
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SPEEDING UP THE BRICHT C NE 


opportunity for the rector and the new director 
of the Advanced Studies Program to Laing their ; 


the principals of the high schools. 
Catholics gave a similar Spree 


The cordial and encouraging respe 
people showed that such a program wa 
needed, would find general support in the state, 
and probably would be of. interest to | ifte 
students. | 7 r 


money to iach the program. te 
of time had been spent on plans, all thes 
the broad parapet of advanced stud 






ae Costs had: ben e as totaling 
$600 per student for the six-week period. _ The : 
fund reece the first three summers. ‘, oe a 
















into E mutable for summer use. aS as 
the school’ proved. its- worth,.. statewide appeals ` 
were made by letter to corporations, foundations, 
This letter appeal has met with — 
increasing response. Additional income has been. 
received from the National Science Foundation... . 
through Keene State Teachers College at Keene, 
New. Hampshire. This support for science and » 
mathematics students for the past two years- 
enabled the enrollment to go as high as 155 stu- 
dents, including 35 girls, in the summer of 1961. 
Scholarship funds have been essential from the — 
start. The original program stipulated that no ` 
qualified student would be turned away for want 
of financial assistance, and no student ever has- 
been. Each summer sees a shift in the number of 
scholarship students, but apparently the Advanced | 
Studies Program will have to continue to grant 
financial aid to well over half of its students. — 
In 1959, 116 students were enrolled, with 101 
receiving scholarships averaging more than $400 | 
per pupil. As much as $575 of the total tuition of — 
$600 was given to some. If the emphasis is on the — 
gifted New Hampshire high school student, then 
funds must be provided for those who. need help. 
Otherwise, the program would be only for the 
gifted high school student who can pay, and such 
selection has always been against the policy of St. 
Paul’s School. Raising money has been an impor- __ 
tant and significant aspect of the program, and ~ 
contributors have been many and willing. P 
The first 100 boys, who arrived at the schoolon 
June 21, 1958, had been selected from 257 boys 








interviewed: by] R. Philip Hugny: the assistant 


director of the program and a former teacher and 





administrator of wide experience in the New- 


Hampshire. public school system. Of these 257 
boys, 152: were selected by test and 105 recom- 
mended by school officials. Mr. Hugny inter- 
viewed these boys. during the preceding fall and 
winter in seventy-eight of the ninety-four high 
schools of the state. 

Alan N; Hall, a New Hampshire resident, a 
graduate of Dartmouth, and for six years a 
member of the St. Paul’s School English depart- 
ment, became the first director of the Advanced 
Studies Program. He reports on the selection of 
boys as follows: 


A total of 152 boys were selected for these interviews 
because they had exceeded a minimum cut-off score 
on | the American Council on Education Psychological 
oe of New Haiipehire and the State Department of 
Education to almost all New Hampshire high school 
sophomores. This screening procedure was developed 
through cooperation with Dr. Paul H. McIntire, 
Director of Counseling at the University of New 
Hampshire. The other candidates for interviews were 
_ recommended by. principals, teachers, or others who 
-felt the boys were of the caliber to benefit from the 
Advanced Studies Program. 
When the final selections were made, attrition of one 
_type-or another had eliminated about 50 boys so that 
there were about 200 candidates competing for the 
100 places. The final selections were made as nearly 
as possible on the basis of finding the best 100 boys, 
paying no particular attention to geographical 
location, the size of the school or the community, or 
any other factor except the value of the boy himself 
to the Program. | 
Nine types of information were collected for each boy, 
including the opinions of six different people. The 
l problems of financial aid were. not considered until 
. the 100 boys had been selected. | 


` Subsequent years produced larger application 


= ; e continued interviews of each candidate by 


Mr. Hugny, who became director in 1961, and 
a remarkable student body at the opening day 
of each session. In four years, 466 boys and 35 


girls have taken part in the program. Of these, 
A successfully completed their courses. 


-< The disproportionate number of girls to boys in 
7 no way reflects the initiative or scholastic ability 


z of New Hampshire girls. The program was open 
only to. boys during the first three years. 


Last 
summer, girls were included for the first time, 
and. 35 was.the number chosen simply because 
it would fill one available dormitory. There a 
housemother replaced the usual St. Paul’s master. 
This summer, fifty or more girls will be included. 
The New Hampshire Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and other interested groups and individuals 


and St. Anselm’s College, in N 


helped t to make: this eine. innovatio possible. 












A rewarding development of ; 
has been the granting of -u 
graduate credit for intern work | 
College, Keene, New Ham 
rangements have been. mad 
Teachers College, in Plymouth i 





ine DNA 





An the summer. r ot ME 





to New Hampshire a. curtailed. Dapp aa. — 
This situation was quickly remedied. The 
program was opened to qualified out- of-state ap- 
plicants, and grants from the. National. Science 
Foundation plus generous support from. interested | 
friends who saw the need for increasing the num- 
ber and quality of teachers’ solved the problem 


and produced another — the waiting list. The 
Advanced Studies Program now waives the fee 
and, indeed, is paying the interns, who contribute 
in many ways to the program. In addition to the 
New Hampshire high school teachers. serving as 
interns, there have been interns a 
Wellesley, M.1.T., the University of N 
shire, Dartmouth; Princeton, | an “se 
liberal arts colleges. | 7 

The interns attend classes. Aer see a master 
teacher teach an advanced subject to a small group 
of able students four periods a day. Under super- 
vision from the master teacher, they. occasionally 
take over the class, and. all interns are held respon- 
sible for one or more prepared presentations. 
Some out-of-class work with the teachers is an 
important part of their training — grading papers 








and analyzing individual students’ difficulties and 


_achievements. 


There are also group meetings of 
interns to discuss the daily operation of the school 
and to consider the os and opportunities : 


of gifted students, 
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The extracurricular assignments of interns are — 
_of great importance to them, 


to their student 
charges, and to the program itself. Coaching, 
house duties in the dormitories, especially super- 
vising and counseling the students, inevitably 
inform interns of the variety and depth and quality 
of student needs and aspirations. ‘The humanity of 
the place is an important feature, and interns learn 






this quickly by way of the extracurricular al TE 


sibilities assigned to them. | roar : 

The intern. program. has: “pean! vaiade to e 
both the college intern and the teacher intern, as- 
well as to the students and the entire program. 
Good teachers have gone forth into our schools, 
and experienced teachers have been deepened in 















eir appreciation of their own powers and in the 
ily impressive response of their gifted students. 
afternoons, all students have been re- 
to participate i in the athletic program. The 
ctive was to relieve tension, but far. more 
cant was the need of many boys to learn to 


a. trained - Ways. “The director of athletic events, 

=o E Leonard Barker, has for years served St. Paul's 
= School as director of the school’s regular program. 

i < He wisely provided for each house or dormitory to 
_ play one sport a week, by turns, for four weeks. 
baseball, track, and soccer were the sports, 
house had one. week of coaching by com- 
at coaches. Some houses jearned to play and 
: compete | in. squash. 













‘Tt was a rion: to see “these bright, highly 


aes -intelligent | students apply their intelligence to 
these events. Some were apprehensive, others 


| merely reluctant, but all ultimately got into the 
events with amazing interest and enthusiasm be- 
the f ae : "eect weeks had been concluded. 






ludir werk When de ae came in 1961, 
ney developed a modern War of the Roses, 
“dividing: themselves into the Lancasters and the 
Yorks, and dancing was added to the social life. 





> jue courses ‘of study for the summer are deter- 
mined by the applicants’ interests and demands. 





their. bodies: effectively and wholesomely in’ 


-sented to the students and parents on college- i 


a No studen is. admitted if the course he seeks is | 


i » available i in his high school. This eliminates 
mpetitive elements between the Advanced 
s Program and the high schools of the state, 
ae iakes it possible for some small schools to 
<- recommend able students to the program rather 
< than develop at great cost new courses for the 
-= upper 5 percent of their students. 
The courses in 1960 will serve as an example. 
One hundred and thirty boys from fifty public 
high schools, four private academies, and two 
©- parochial high schools participated in the. Ad- 
.. vanced Studies Program, taking courses in Ad- 
vanced Biology, Advanced Chemistry, Advanced 
ics, Calculus I, Calculus II, Concepts of 
~~ Mathematics, Modern European History, Russian 
| E Ronia II, German I, and English. All stu- 
dents are required to take a noncredit course in 
English, and successful completion of this course is 
mandatory for credit in other work. The English 
course meets three periods a week, whereas the 
_ other courses meet twenty-one periods _ a week, 


ee 


cove ing, in 1 most cases, a year’s work in six weeks. 























logue. 












SPEEDING UP THE B RIGHT ONES 








Each course carries one St. Paul's School « r 
which is forwarded to any college, at 
request. e E eae 
For Calculus I or one year of. 
is given unless the student 1 
or for the second - year. of 
of course, understood by 


stated in. the Advanced Studie 



















Some summers, Latin and G eek are. taught, ' 
and a second year is required. for credit 
two offerings: Many students take the 
courses for only one year. and a 
no'credit, having gone on to col 

“At about the halfway point 
College Day is observed. This w 
first summer ät the suggestion ol 
dean of. Harvard. Aai who f 















thirty eea n i pa the ses 
the parents of the students are also invited, and : 
usually 100 percent accept. A program is~p 





scholarship aid, work and self-help programs, and > 
on the college-admission problem. A period of 
time is given over to individual conferences, and _ 
many students seek interviews. with two or more 
admission officers. Since girls have been admitted — 
to the Advanced Studies Program, some women’s _ 
colleges are also represented, and a number of _ 
admission officers from coeducational college and po 
universities are present. r 

Several high school principals have aid Dä 
before this program existed less than half of their 
students would have considered. college as a pos- 
sibility for themselves, and that fewer still would 
have attempted to enter some of the great univer- | 
sities of our country because of mistaken notions of => 
social prestige, or ignorance of- financial aid, or 
lack of incentive. E 

During the first summer, on the bulletin board. — 
of one of the houses was posted a sign in Gothic 
script, beautifully hand-drawn: “We know and 
we want to know more.” This attitude has 
characterized the Advanced Studies Programeach © 
year. While the students have admitted that the 
pace has been rapid, the load heavy, and the time 
short, there has been little grumbling or com- 
plaint. No one had to come to the Advanced 
Studies Program. Everyone had to follow a 
pattern that required self-direction in getting into 
it. But the success of the program has fortified our 
belief that the intellectual hunger of the gifted 
student is greater than many of us ever dared to 
imagine. 











OTHER MORNINGS 


BY LUCY WARNER Now twenty-one years old, Lucy WARNER started writing at the age of fifleen. 


She went to Sarah Lawrence College for two years, spent a winter in Italy, and for the past two years has been 


an undergraduate in English at the State University of Iowa. Miss Warner’s home is in Vinalhaven, Maine. 


fs lawn under trees was empty when Sarah 
came downstairs with her suitcase. In the green 
summer shadows the remnants of the wedding re- 
ception littered the grass. Yet through trees she 
saw the water in the bay springing along in sun- 
light. 

It had been the windiest wedding anyone had 
ever attended. Several ladies’ broad-brimmed 
hats had skimmed over the lawn, and Vic had said 
to Sarah that the gale made ripples in the cham- 
pagne glasses. How it had freshened everyone! 
Bridesmaids with their skirts ballooning behind 
them, the bride, Anna, with her light hair lifting 
and tossing, and Vic’s face glowing in the warm 
wind, his tails flying, his large square hand lost in 
the billowing of his new wife’s skirts. Under those 
quivering leaves, under the gusting light and shad- 
ow, the dresses and lapels and hair of grown people 
had fluttered and blown, and children in their 
party clothes had scattered as though driven by 
the wind. And perhaps everybody had felt a 
gaiety that was more lovely than festive. Was not 
everyone charming in the summer gale? Sarah 
had not believed in that charm, had wondered if 
everyone understood it, and had known that some- 


how they did. Vic had. He had taken his cousin’s 
arm and said, “‘Isn’t this a day, Sarah?” 

“It’s your day.” 

“Yes, but everyone —” and they had looked at 
everyone and smiled. 

Does Anna know? thought Sarah. She herself 
asked nothing of Vic. She had almost said to him, 
“PIl be thinking of you,”’ or “I know how happy 
you are, and I’m so glad for you.” But she knew 
that it was a way of saying, ‘‘Think of me and 
hope for my happiness, my dear cousin,” so she 
kept still. 

But he had not forgotten her. At the moment 
when he was to go inside to change his clothes, he 
had rushed up to her. 

“Let us hear from you when we’re back. Sarah, 
I’m happier you came today than anyone else.” 

Then he had kissed her while her hands flew to 
his chest. 

Because of all the people in front of her on the 
narrow drive she had not been able to see Vic and 
Anna rushing out; she saw only the rice and pink- 
paper rose petals fly up and scatter in the wind, 
and as the crowd separated she saw little boys and 
girls running out on the dirt road. Back under the 


Wood engraving by Thomas W. Nason. Courtesy of the Print Department, Boston Public Library. 
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| wa PETA were already C off their shoes, 
oe hanging their jackets over their arms. While Sarah 
went upstairs to change from her bridesmaid’s 
, ss and to pack her things, the guests began 
aving. Occasionally. she heard: someone below 
her window. saying to Anna’s parents, “Say good- 
- -bye to Sarah for me,” or, ‘““Where’s Sarah?”, but 
she did not call down to them. She came out later 
toan empty lawn. : 













Right at that moment, she n ae ando 


ayy foe Vie 100; 3 in the 










- Sarah knew that rec ik shade and T oaii sea 


>- could forever keep one glad. Pretty, yes. Nothing 
u Eee be so lovely. again as women’s dresses- 
~~ brusk hing « oul 2 igainst n men’s hands and thighs, arms 


_ faces lit with. wind. But ithad not saved her, not at 


pee before her: she could al- 


< me? -But it does not matte 
little of both: I envy tho 


"Overhead the night was | 


: V. 1c Jokai in the hotel room n ings on “hig side. e with 


oe he E conitant Seenen of leaves, a pls | 
| _ branches, the flash of children’s white. socks, the | 
_ that moment! Ifonly Anna hadn’t decided they'd 


- all. If she had asked nothing of Vic, it was out of . 


= 2 love for him ete not in the least because she be- 








? Dea ad ‘the view ofa bay saying, 
ut to depart for a hot, hot city.” 
in. the city Sarah leaned out her 
it window, thinking: “Everyone who 
lean out his window tonight will know. how it is. 
».. There is the strange young man standing under a 
E tree with. a roll of paper, perhaps a painting, under 
= his arm. The water on the East River, under a 
ferry anda pier, jags on the stillness; one remem- 
bers — it does not matter whether you’ve been 
there or not — Genoa and Venice. The street- 
light, its globe shaped like a beehive, is attracting 
_--moths, and the mysterious young man appears 
=< under it, and he is not so very different, save for 
“the handsome dark back of his head, from any- 
| body else. In the distance: hot summer noises 
>- which all cities have; and children’s 






night. Ferries, tugs, and freighters hoot and blast. 
‘The air smells damp. What I mean is that if any- 
one leaned out and saw and heard what I do (two 

_ girls in jeans passing now, chatting loudly, argu- 
ing, really), he would be comforted too. When you 
are: miserable, you board the freighter, imagine 
E you are in Genoa, or join the young man who is so 





; $- voices, city 
children who are allowed to play outdoors in the 


thought of the word “abandoned.” Weren’t t new. f 
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know ‘only the pleasure of A 





















Ais “Atlantic “First” | 


obviously waiting for somebody. That you de not a 
actually do these things is no- reason a you’ ae 
shouldn’t find comfort in them. . a | 

“For whom am I speaking, anyway? 

“Perhaps only for myself. | 

“It is not so much: comfort, Lk 
You can look at these things in two: 
melancholy I feel, so that, indee 
see a night city, or is it. envy. $ 
to accomplish a particle of. wł 


loving or about to join a young 
city trees; but I ‘enjoy it too. Be 
envy. will drive me to action 


dow.” x 
She went to hed thei b 


fallen. By: early WOAR | it wW 
hot. a 





his back to his new wife: Out of the window he- 
saw a bright morning on city roofs and in the high 
pale sky. .Oh, if only they could leave for the hills — 


need a day in. the city to rest up before:a dong train . 
ride. Rest! He needed no rest. By noon those 
hills would be sweet and musty with the heat, and 2a 
on the lakes the first stirrings of an afternoon. wind — Í 
would darken the water. In his mind he saw an 
unknown young man running in the fields with ao 
woman, and he envied him. 

He rolled over to look at Anna. She was aces 
with the sheet held under her chin, her ad 
tucked down in. the pillow. “Abandon.” He 


brides supposed to sleep with sheet flung back and ~- 
arms thrown wide or reaching in sleep for the hol- 
low of their husband’s back? He touched her fore- 
head, and she opened her eyes. 

“Good morning, beauty.” 

“Good morning.” She smiled. 

“Were you sleeping well?” 

“Yes, but PH wake up now. What a nice day!” 

“Isn’t it! I wish we were leaving right now.” 

“Oh, but a dayin the city will be nice. There’s 
lots we can do. Let’s look up Fred and Alice. I 
hardly saw them at the wedding.” 

Vic straightened up without touching her. 

“Anna! Please, Anna, let’s be together. I want 
to be with you — let’s be alone, Anna.” 

“Why, Vic, I didn’t mean — Of course. I’m 
sorry. Yes, let’s be together.” 

She reached for his arm under the sheet, and 
he took her hand in both of his, with gratitude. 











7 But he did not, as fe. wanted to, suggest fight. He K 
= didn’t say, “Lets be gone, Anna. Let's get into 

my hills today.” It was enough that he had her 
to himself. The bright days. would wait. Ebates i 
would be other : mornings of sun. ae 





Sarah. The first he she said . 
ite I Rope Anna’ $ happy his, 
















O -Buf abe was: ‘hinking: eles. odd; ‘but: I know 
> “that when he woke up he thought about me. Irsa 

vement. On just such a day he took me ` 
hills when. “broke off with Edwin. ‘What 

< you need is to go off somewhere,’ Vic had said. 
~~ *Come-on. with me.’ -What he meant was, ‘I won’t 

say anything. But E can take you somewhere. It is 

a place I want to. show everyone I love, where 

someday I shall take the. woman I marry. If you 

come with me there, that i is what Pildo for you, 

my darling cousin, my poor poor Sarah. ” 

They had called each other up; she couldn’t 
















: ae toe the. county... She had ~ 


t bal R : toal an oranges, and a Hor of blue- 


time t to. be weighted d down 1 picked up there beside 


| E DISGUISES 
o a 8 ny ALASTAIR REID | 


_ My selves, my presences, 

| like uniforms and suits, 

some stiff, some soiled, some threadbare, 
and not all easy-fitting, 
hang somewhere in the house. 


: A friend or a misfortune 
will force me, on occasion, 
into a sober habit, 
uncomfortably formal, 
in keeping, though unwise. 
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of those deara ep m 
their suitcases in the grass. 


she could run with him 
ahead. Finally he took her 


pee out. 7w en 


r remember who called first.. At Opposite ends ofthe : 
city t things Ba ke spr: 




















her. cousin. They a ; ate 


gether along the lake 





dashed. Every time her 
went forward, he. lifted 
she skimmed beside hi 
“Good girl!” he cried. 
They: fell forward 


ful. ve Did oi cued 
being throws off a plane! 
af l ought n dike. 


She Ene what he meant: ee 
Now, this morning, Sarah sat up beside her sister 

and felt the slight Pol tion s in her, the 

whi 1 „given these 












coffee, Elaine. ‘Come: T 
vacation? Se 

And the two sisters. slam he : -a 
other and snapped the torn shades up to h 
of the windows to let in a the sun. are an 





But otherwise I wear 
something old and easy, 

with little thought to please, g 

nor a glance in the mirror, 

nor a care for size; , 


being éaught, in consequenc e eo 
sporting the wrong color 






in inappropriate weather — 
odd shirts, uneven socks, 
and most unsuitable ties. 


I should have a tailor, 

or, failing him, a mirror; 

but being possessed of neither, 

I sit in my stubborn skin and count 
all clothing as disguise. 


me ATLANTIC EXTRA 


THE BLACK DEPARTERS 


An Adventure in Greece 


BY PATRICK LEIGH FERMOR 


PATRICK LEIGH FERMOR was one of two young British officers who led one 
of the most spectacular individual exploits of World War II. Wearing the 
uniform of German noncoms, they kidnapped a German general, hid him in 
the hills of Crete, eluded weeks of search by the Germans, and delivered him to 
the British command at Cairo. Here Mr. Fermor tells of his adventures with 
the Sarakatsans, a group of nomads who wander over northern Greece. 


Po because it was my first Greek town 
after a few years of absence, I had taken a strong 
liking to Alexandroupolis. Large as it is, there is 
nothing overpoweringly polished about the citi- 
zens of this Thracian town; rather the reverse. 
Many of the limitations of a new provincial town 
pervade it; and the long evening hours of the 
officers and civil servants sitting in the kapheneia 
are spanned by familiar anecdotes and yawns and 
yet another coffee. The tedium of unchosen and 
unchanging company lurks there, and for some 
fastidious ones, the acute pain of listening to the 
same jokes and the same stories again and again. 
All at once, however, the boredom of the dusty 
evening street was halted by the passing of a wild, 
solitary, and alien figure that no streets or houses 
should ever have confined; it was a presence as 
inappropriate in these tame surroundings as a 
wolf in a main street of Byzantium. A rough 
black pillbox was tilted askew on his matted and 
whiskered head. He wore a black double-breasted 
waistcoat of homespun goat’s hair, tucked into a 
black sash, below which a hairy and broad- 
pleated black kilt jutted stiffly to his knees. Black 
tights of the same stifling stuff covered his long 
legs, and he was shod in those Greek mountain 
shoes which turn up at the tip and curl back in a 
broad canoelike prow and end in a wide black 
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pompon covering the front of the foot. The thick 
soles were clouted, and the nails grated underfoot. 
Gazing straight ahead, he loped along the middle 
of the road, as though to keep as far as possible 
from the contaminating houses. A long shepherd’s 
staff, whose crook was a tortuously carved wooden 
snake, was laid across his shoulders. His arms were 
looped over it in the cruciform position in which 
many mountaineers carry their crooks and their 
guns. He was a Sarakats4n. Heads turned as he 
passed, and the smack of cards and the clatter of 
backgammon counters died down for a few mo- 
ments. I got up and dogged his steps at a discreet 
distance. 

Sarakatsans have always filled me with awe. I 
first saw these primeval Greek nomads years ago 
when I was walking across Bulgaria, on my way 
to Constantinople. A gathering of beehive-shaped 
huts were scattered over the wintry hills slanting 
to the Black Sea. Brushwood folds ran up the 
green slopes, and thousands of shaggy black goats 
and sheep grazed over the rainy landscape, their 
heavy bronze bells filling the air with a many- 
toned and harmonious jangle. Here and there 
among them, like dark monoliths under the wheel- 
ing crows, their herdsmen leaned on their lance- 
long crooks; their faces were almost lost in the deep 
hoods of high-shouldered goat’s-hair capes that 





ape 


reached to the ground, capes of so coarse a weave. 


and so stiff with rain that they looked as though 
their incumbents could almost step forth and 


leave them standing like sentry boxes. I next saw — 


them in March the following year; when I was 


riding across Greek Macedonia and stayed `a- night 


in one of their smoky wigwams. Since then I had. 
seen them again and again, all. over northern 


| Greece, in the plains i in winter and in the moun- 


tains in summer, but always on the. skyline or in 
the middle distance. True nomads, these self- 


appointed Ishmaels hover on the outskirts of or-... 


dinary Greek life as fleetingly as a mirage, only 


manifesting themselves to ordinary mortals in far- 


away glimpses. 
from the scorched lowlands, one comes across 
their impermanent hamlets of conical huts. on 
high ledges of the Pindus and the Rhodope moun- 


_ tains and in the sierras of Roumeli; and in winter, 


gazing down from the snows that have banished 
them, one can discern their clustering huts in 
the plains, the ascending smoke, and the g 
grazing flocks: — : 

Every spring their beasts and their long cara- 
vans of horses, laden with all they possess, can be 


seen winding ‘up into the thawed mountains, or 
halted around a sudden village of somber tents, 
~~ to. stream downhill again later to the withered 
autumnal plains which the rains will soon turn 


green. One discovers them binding lopped 
branches and osier twigs into the hemispherical 


= skeletons of the huts which will house them for the 
= season; shelters whose blackened and molting 
‘thatch will later mark where they have settled for 
Sk few months and vanished from again. 


Some- 
times a far-off barking and the murmur of bells 


-hint at their. presence deep in the ilex woods or 

along. a dazzling canyon where nothing stirs ex- 
cept, perhaps, a pair of floating eagles. 
these rare apparitions, this fugitive community of 


Besides 


about eighty thousand souls and of flocks amount- 
ing to several million head seems to have the gift 


~~ of invisibility. 


‘oe the seminomads of Greece — the Kout- 
zoviachs and the Karagounis, who all have moun- 
tain villages from which to migrate and to which 


‘they return after their half-yearly journeys in 
search of winter pasture — the Sarakatsans have 
nothing more solid than their abodes of wicker 


and rush. All of them, however, look to some 
range of mountains, some fold or cordillera where 
they have grazed their flocks for centuries of sum- 
mers, as their home. Their lowland pastures are 
more variable, an uncertain sojourn with few 
claims on their allegiance. At the turn of the cen- 
tury the Sarakatsdns of northern Greece were the 


Suddenly, at a ravine’s twist far 
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Those. Sardkaudns who thou 
Mountains as their -home wer 
in the extent of their winter wanderin nly 

would they expand northward, as they had in r 
those first outposts which I saw years ago along the — 
coasts of the Black Sea, but before the Hebrus 
River became the inviolable border of Turkey — 
their autumnal caravans Pica reach Constanti- | 








Yet others 


ward the islands F the. Preparis. 
would spread over the rich | green hills of the Dar- 
danelles, and. many ‘would cross the Hellespont 
and pitch their camps on. the plain of Troy. The 
boldest of all would continue their journey to the 
meadows of Bithynia, wintering there among the 
poplar trees, or pushing on further into Cappado- 


cia as far as Caesaraea, | “sc 
across the volcanic wilderness ro 
rock monasteries of Urgiib, or e 
Iconium, the home of Jesus and the metropo- 
lis of the whirling dervishes, _ | 

Enormous though these. journeys were, they 
were scarcely looked upon a t expatriation; oe i, 
until the mass deracination of the 1920s, n | 
Asia Minor was still part of the Greek world: ‘aud 
even beyond its confines, anc ent Greek colonics 
established for thousands of years but reduced by 
the later tide of invading Seldjuk Turks to scat- 
tered islets of Hellenism, still survived and pros- l 
pered. There the invisible frontiers of nomadism 
overlapped and dovetailed into those of other 
pastoral wanderers, the Yourouks, autochthonous. 





ting their flocks | 


















Anatolian shepherds who had. grazed. their flocks — g ae 


over the hinterland of Asia Minor for centu 
fore the Turks arrived there and even mat 
migrations, now and. then, a 


No wonder some of the sung oe : a | “fable = hangs 
about these men. ie Te 






S. STRONG is this aura for me that a quarter — 
of an hour after catching a glimpse of this iso- 
lated Sarakatsan I was sitting. at the table next to 
him, among the smithies and harness makers, on 
the outskirts of the town where old artisans set- 
tled down to quiet nargilehs after quitting work. 
I watched him order and drink a coffee, and 


en as faras 





ndered how I could get into conversation. 
m, with a clap of horny hands, he was sum- 
moning- the kafedji and preparing to depart. The 
- kafedji arrived laden with an armload of elaborate 

gear, and a boy followed leading a horse. The 












-satin bows. Then followed all the frivolous-looking 


` white baubles which, as I know to my cost, a` 


_-koumbaros - — the groomsman, sponsor, or best: man 
must. contribute to the crowning of a groom 
and his bride. at an Orthodox, wedding. There 
Ww re: maller candles, lengths of cloth in brown 
parcels of sweets, and finally, the box- con- 

he tinsel wedding crowns. themselves. 

























bag of ‘sugared almonds slipped and fell 
into the dust. I dived for it, ran after him, and, 
my luck still holding, | remembered as I handed it 
<i- over to utter the ritual phrase of a wedding guest 
-toa koumbaros: “Axioi tou misthou sou!” (“May they 
A worthy. of your hire”) He reined in, and plac- 

1g his right hand over his heart, bowed his head 
a ceremonious gesture of thanks. Then, after 
nu p-and- -down glance and a pause, he asked, 
cita queer rustic accent, what place I was from. 
When I had told him, I asked him where the 
wedding was to be. “Tomorrow at Sikarayia,”’ he 
said, “two. hours from here.” After another pause, 
said, ““Honor us by coming.” He repeated his 
vyand bristling with his crook and his 
nd aflutter with satin ribbons, clattered 









bore. us ‘along a nar row-gauge 





‘er 0 of ne eae frontier. pe among the 
trees. and bracken, blown there by guerrilla mines, 
_ the rusty remains of carriages were gloomy me- 
mentos of the civil war. The country shook in the 
noonday. 
2o A jovial unshaven face appeared outside. the 
moving windows, as though its owner were flying 
a alongside. It was the ticket t collector. 





Oe age Şarakatsán mounted and laid his crook across his 

lap. The kafedji. handed him two six-foot-tall čan- 
= dies, adorned with ribbons and fluttering white — 
‘had surmised. 


my luck changed; as he moved off, a 


eemed ia obsolete as an equipage- 
was h tains in summer, not far from 1 


‘When he... which thin blue smoke curled. Black-clad Sara- 




















had pocketed our tickets, we watched him wor 
his perilous way along the duckboard of the cor- 
ridorless train like a cat burglar. A large open 
cattle car was hitched to the rear of the train. A 
sound of raucous singing was carried. along. the © 
line, and a blue flag whirled overhead. on along ` 
pole. The conductor, settling in our: carriage for — : 
a chat on his return journey, confirmed what we _ 
| “Yes, its a Sarakatsán- bride- 
groom on his: way toa wedding. up at Sikarayia. 
They've been drinking for days.” When: we pu 
up at the next wayside halt, the wł 
leaped, shouting and singing, t 
banner aswirl, and bore down © 
waiting under- an acacia tree: 
groom. and ‘his. cronies. returne 
later, carrying the. bride, NI 
stiff black and white costume 
strangeness, by her elbows. , 
platform with the passi 
being transported from: shrin 
shaft of the standard-bearer 
past, I saw that it was topped by a p 
and the same fertility symbol was: 
ye and the two arms ofe a. ses 9 





















trast | to the lofty Victorian étateliness of. our | care 
riage. He told us that the. e was the son of ta : 








called Kosta’ agas A iho: nea | at ae yia. 
and- pastured his. sheep in the Rhodope Moun- 


bride’s father, another architsllinga s, cal 


PAE 













the Hebrus. «Youd think, = ‘he: went pes : 
you see them in their rush hovels set the ir | 
capes, that they were poor. Not a bit: of it! 
They’ve got pots of money. Literally pots. They. 
fill-up pitchers with gold sovereigns, and bury 
them — no one knows how many — whole í on 
tunes in the ground.” > A o 














Saas turned out to be a village of beauti- 
fully thatched Sarakatsan huts. Giant beehives 
swelled and tapered in tiers of cropped reed which | 
overlapped with the precision of the plating on 
armadilloes’ backs, and all of them were topped 
by wooden. crosses near holes in the thatch through 
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katsdns crowded below the nuptial car, the bride 
was hoisted to earth, and in a hubbub of shouts 
and greetings and a rattle of musketry, the whole 
mob headed for the little white church. The train, 
letting off an answering whistle and an obbligato 
of steam, swayed away down the valley. 

Inside the church two rows of columns sustained 


the white barrel vault of the basilica.. A gilt ico- 


nostasis blazed, and overhead hung a great can- 
delabrum formed by double-headed. brass Byzan- 
tine eagles joining their wing tips ina ring, and 
from the center an ostrich egg was suspended. 
The noise and the heat in the church were consid- 
erable, and thonged wooden flasks full of warm 
red wine circulated freely among the congregation. 


The chanting of the priest— a fine figure in a 
white dalmatic and a wide blue and silver stole, 
with hair which uncoiled to-his waist — soared 
heroically and effortlessly above this hubbub. All 


the faces were scorched, many were aquiline with — 


blue eyes, and the hair of several nomads was 


bleached by the sun to a flaxen fairness. Apart 
from the priest, the only other grave faces were 
those of the bridal couple. The bride’s with- 
drawn expression, her downcast eyes under her 
flowered headdress and a small blue cross which 
was strangely penciled or painted on her brow, 
never changed. The groom was dressed in a gold- 
embroidered red velvet waistcoat, a silk sash with 
the blue and white Greek colors, white jutting 
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henra and tights, and, disappointingly, pointed , 
black towny shoes. His face, rather a common- 
place one for a Sarakatsán, was a mask of con- 
fused virile seriousness. In only one: thing did his 
outfit differ from the full-dress Greek mountain 
costume: black woolen armlets, embroidered with 
specifically Sarakatsan geometric zigzags, en- 
cased his forearms below the wide white sleeves 
which ended at his elbow. oe 
Despite the chaos in the church, the marriage 
service evolved unperturbed. . ‘The two enor- - 
mous ribboned candles were held by minute 
shepherd boys, like the lances of heraldic sup- 
porters, on either side of a little altar in the body 
of the nave. The koumbaros switched the flimsy 
white flower crowns from head to head in a suc- 
cession of intricate passes and arranged and re- 
arranged their hands and bound them with ribbon 
and performed yet more complex. manipulations 
with the ring, and followed. them in kissing the 
bossy silver binding of the proffered missal. Fi- 
nally he accompanied them, hand in hand, led by 
the priest under a fusillade of flung rice and 
sweets, in a slow and dignified dance thrice around 
the altar. This is a kind of hieratic pavane, which 
more than any other moment in the solemnization 
(for the wine that the priest offers to the bridal 
couple is no more than a commemoration. ofthe. 
wedding at Cana of Galilee) hallows. and confirms 
the sacrament... 7 


O.: in the sunlight, all was levity, flourished 
banners, and gunfire again. We made our way 
through the. wigwams_ to. the house which the 
groom’s father, striking modern roots in his win- 
ter pastures, had recently built. As the newly wed 
couple reached the threshold, someone handed the 
groom a sieve, which he threw over his shoulder, 
a measure which is said to forfend marital discord. 
They both kissed the hand of the groom’s father 
and laid it to their foreheads for a second and 
vanished indoors. 
Barba Petro, introduced us to this pasto! ral dynast, 
who welcomed us with the same grac inclina- 
tion, with his hand laid on his breas t, and led us in. 

There were already plenty of guests: there, both 
on the low divan which ran around the room and 
cross-legged on the mats which padded the floor; 
and at each new arrival, while black-swathed 






aunts and grandmothers offered the newcomers 


saucers with a spoonful of jam, a glass of water, — 
and a thimbleful of raki, they intoned a welcoming 
song: Mother, our friends have come,” they 
sang, “our bidden guests. Bid them welcome with 
honey and sugar and with golden words.” Some 
sat with hands linked around their doubled-up 


My new friend -of yesterday, oe : 











iets, others leaned back against the wall or the 


_ divan with a knee cocked up to support an out- 
stretched arm, their fingers allowing the amber 


beads of a komboloi to fall at intervals of a few 


a „seconds. All were luxuriously asprawl and akimbo, 
À and the company bristled with shepherd’s crooks. 
_.... They were laid across their laps or tilted at a slope 
over 


their shoulders. Some of the shepherds’ 
crooks, staffs grasped by gnarled fists, stood bolt 
_ upright; others were propped against the wall; 
the top of each well-worn shaft was joined to a 
twirling hook carved in the shape of a dolphin, a 
na dragon, a ram’s head, or a snake. 
_.. Only a couple of the guests were dressed in black 
“kilts. The others wore rough and hairy black 
E purs. A few of the wildest and shaggiest were 
rawhide moccasins tilting up like canoes, 
r swaths of white wool bound about their 
es with broad thongs. All of them wore their 
-soft black skullcaps rakishly askew. Except for 
the white and pleated bridegroom, who stood by 







he door receiving horny handshakes and whiskery 


embraces from the guests, nearly all the people 
the room were middle-aged or stricken in years. 

y conversed at the top of their voices; used 
shouting against the wind to each other from 





a ilitop to hilltop, they find it hard to modulate 


their voices at close quarters, so the smallest talk 
is stentorian, and the only alternative is a col- 
lusive and almost inaudible whisper, to which 
: they suddenly resort if they notice a look of suffer- 
_4ng’on their interlocutor’s face. 


Tor thick rural tones sounded different from 
those of Thrace. They resembled, rather, the dia- 
lect of Roumeli and of parts of Epirus, much 
further west; an accent which consists of suppress- 
ing all final vowels and most of those in the middle 

of words as well, giving their speech an oddly 
_ chopped and consonantal ring. It was made 
harder to follow by a private vocabulary for the 
details of their calling. Different kinds of springs, 
qualities of grass, ways of hut building and bell 


at < tuning, breeds of sheep and goats and horses 
-o and» watchdogs all have special names. 


They 
have their own expressions for the tupping, lamb- 


- dng, weaning, shearing, carding, spinning, milk- 


ing, ‘seething, scalding, path finding, tent pitch- 


ing, camp striking, trough scooping, and weather 


divining around which their whole life turns. 
How should a layman know that the reddish- or 
dark-faced sheep are called Katsnoúla, or that 
belling them is called “ironing” or “arming” 
them? Or how many okas of bronze, and of what 
pitch, should be slung around the neck of a bell- 
= wether? Or that the best time to arm the flocks 


LT 


















is at the Feast of the Annunciation, “wher “the 
first cuckoo is heard”? Such were the topics that 
boomed about the room. aa 
Barba Petro pointed out the celebrities: “Uncle 
George over there, with only one eye — he’s one 
of the biggest tsellingas in the Rhod dope. O 
thousand sheep and goats he’s got, anc 
this is the first time he’s been inside a hou 
one talking to him is ninety-three, and he used t 
pasture his flocks near Saranta Ekklesies, or Forty ; 
Churches — Kirk Kilisse, the Turks call” ate i 
away, away beyond Adrianople. Then, af 
Balkan Wars, the Turks closed. the fror 
now he builds his winter hut 
west of here, below Xanthi. 7 
a scar on his forehead, used 
Haskovo and Stara Zagora — \ 
but now, what with the Bulga 
he’s had to look elsewhere. T hac 
ones. I used to graze them not- 
Bithynia, near Nicaea, on the Asian coast. Th 
was years ago. Caïques sailing. past in the Sea of — 
Marmara could hear my bells. But the Rhe ope | 
is where we all belong.” Oo pt ae 
I asked him what the name “Sarakatsén” 
meant, saying that I had heard it was really 
Karakatchani, a Turkish word meaning “the Black = ©. 
ones who depart” or “the black departers He 
shut his eyes and flung back his head, clicking his o 
tongue in the negative. “No; no. That’s not right. mee. 
We don’t know, but some people. say we getour 
name from the village of Syrako, in Epirus, and 
that Aly Pasha burned the place down and drove- x 
us away and left us wandering ever since.” I said 
Syrako was a Koutzovlach village. Uncle Petro z 
testily stabbed the butt of his crook into the mat — 
several times. “I don’t know anything about that. 
We are Greeks. Nothing to do with the Koutzov- | a 
lachs. Who knows where they come from? You | 
can’t understand them when they- | Po 
among themselves: People are always gett oe 
mixed up, because we both wear black and graze i 
flocks. We keep clear of them. You'll never geta 
Sarakatsdn marrying a Koutzovlach. Let alonea 
Karagouni. Po, po, po!” At the mention of these 
other tribes, he caught the hem of his jacket be- | 
tween finger and thumb in a Panhellenic gesture 
of squeamish disdain, and shook it lightly to and 
fro as though to rid it of dust and vermin. 











Te reiterated song of welcome, after gradually 
swelling in volume as the room filled with guests, 
had stopped long ago. Low circular tables, laid 
with glasses and with communal dishes of roasted 
steaming lamb, skillfully hacked from the carcasses 
turning outside and sprinkled with rock salt, were 
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being moved in and wedged among the company 
as tightly as jigsaw pieces. Wicker-bound demi- 
johns of wine were beginning to travel from hand 
to hand overhead. Glasses clashed convivially 
together, miraculously filling up as soon as they 
were drained, and plates were returning again and 
again for second or third helpings. Outside the 
window, swarms of guests were feasting under 
the trees. Whole lambs were being flourished, 
sizzling and smoking on their spits, and we could 
hear the crash of cleaver on block and the crunch 
of hewn bones as a sinewy nomad toiled like a 
headsman to keep pace with two hundred mag- 
nificent appetites. Nothing accompanied this 
delicious roast except cross sections of dark and 
excellent bread sliced from loaves like small mill- 
stones and hot from the domed ovens outside. 
It was, in a way, a Stone Age banquet. Strangers, 
on occasions like these, are the objects of eager 
solicitude: special morsels, forkfuls of liver or kidney 
and even more recondite appendages, are con- 
stantly being proffered, and helpings of brain are 
delved from heads which have been bisected 
lengthwise and opened like a casket, each half, 
sometimes, still equipped with a twisting horn. 
Avoidance of the sheep’s eyes is a recurrent prob- 
lem for outsiders. They are highly prized by 
mountaineers, but for all but the most assimilated 
travelers, the message they signal from the prongs 
is one of harrowing reproach. 

_ After an hour or so the general hum of talk sank 


toa single deep bourdon note which resolved itself 


into the opening phrases of a Klephtic song, the 


-first stanza being sung by a group of two or three, 
and then repeated i in a slow and long-drawn roar, 


a starting with the vehemence of a lurch, by the rest 


~~ of the shepherds. Rather surprisingly, so far from 
the Peloponnesus, it was about the great War of In- 


~~ dependence: leader, Kolokotrones. (T would have 


re "expected . some more northern Klepht, and above 


a Sarakatsén from: the wild 


-aall Katsandónis, 


oe Agrapha Mountains.) “Kolokotrones. shouted,” 


sang the nomads’ voices, “and all the world trem- 
bled: ‘Where are you, poor Nikitara, you whose 
feet are winged? Go, go and seize the Turks, drive 
them like hares into a trap, slay some and capture 
some, and lock some up in the castle. ... At 
Antikorpha and Trikorpha the blood is flowing 
like a brook.” This gave rise to another deep 
< melopoeia_ from the south: “They have blocked all 
the roads. of the Morea, they have sealed up all 
the passes.” When the massed voices died down, 
the steady and unchanging note of the smaller 
group continued in a wail, setting up its own curi- 
ous vibration. This comparative lull was always 
followed by the long deep cry of conjuration, 
“Oré!” (Oh, you!” or “Hark!’), which ushers 
in most Klephtic stanzas, and another act from the 
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warlike past began, heckled. and abetted by sud- 
den ejaculations and shrill shepherds’ whistles. 
These Sarakatsdns were not great virtuosos, but 
they had the merit of vigor and conviction. I was 
struck by one of their songs in which the last word, 
Muakaronddes — a derogatory epithet for the Ital- 
ians — had obviously, judging by the style of the 
words and the tune, replaced the name of some 
much older foe in order to fit the winter campaign 
of 1941: “Would that I had wings to soar on high, 
up to the topmost peaks of the mountains, to. alight 
there and gaze down, down over Epirus and over 
poor Chimarra, to look down on the war, where 
the Greeks are fighting the Makaronddes.” The 
modern ending was a bit of an anticlimax, espe- 
cially after the mention of Chimarra, that warlike 
Greek stronghold in the Acroceraunian Mountains 
over the Albanian border, which is almost as 
celebrated for its martial stubbornness, in Turkish 
times, as Souli and the Sphakian Mountains of 
Crete. There was a distinct trace of anticlimax too, 
but also of oddity, about another of their songs: 
“Anyone who wants to go to America, let him sit 
down and ponder. Forty days at sea, days of 
sorrow and sighing. They get into a boat and 
go ashore in New York. They know nobody there, 
so back they wing like birds.” A sad little tale, but 
most peculiar here because, although — in most 
Greek gatherings of this size at least a half dozen 
would have spent a few years in Brooklyn or Chi- 
cago or Nebraska, Uncle Petro assured me that 
no one in the room had ever been to America, 
nor, as far as he knew, any Sarakatsdn ever, and 
dens of its whereabouts and character, for those 
who had heard its name, would be as hazy as a 
layman’s notions of life on Mars. — | 


Dew the banquet and the long procession of 
refilled glasses and the concatenation of songs, 
the falling shafts of sunlight from the windows had 


slanted horizontally and veered askew down the = 0o 
room; the long sunlit. parallelograms on the oppo- w 
site wall were turning an evening apricot. pyesta 


During these cheerful hours. there had | been. no 
glimpse of the bride. stairs 
Petro said, “we must go and look 
grasping the shaft of his upright crook like a punt 
pole, with joints momentarily acreak after a long 
session, he levered himself to his feet. “Ta Gera- 
mata!” he said, with a smile, “old age.” He led 





the way up the ladder staircase, and the aps E : 


dwindled. 

Dead silence reigned in the upper- aa j 
The dowry was arranged along the two side walls: 
rolled bales of dark homespun for capes and for 
the bivouacs which are pitched on the march; 





a few of them white, some gray or a dark russet, 
but most of them black — the colors, indeed, of 
the flocks from which they had been shorn — and 
many of them of a matted and shaggy texture, like 
rolled-up smoke. Scratchy blankets with angular 
patterns were piled in tall heaps, and pillows that 
looked as hard as granite, and the bride’s black 
and white trousseau. In the center of the end wall, 
with bowed head and lowered eyelids and with 
her brown hands crossed over her midriff, the 
bride stood motionless. On either side of her on 
the floor sat her retinue of wild but subdued-look- 
ing girls. At our conventional wishes, ‘‘Aaloriziki!”’ 
(“May the marriage be well rooted !”), she inclined 
her head a few inches but uttered never a syllable. 
Nor, beyond a stiff bow, did she or her lips move 
a fraction when other latecomers arrived and 
hobnobbed with Uncle Petro and us as indiffer- 
ently as if the figures at the 
other end of the room were 
effigies in an ethnological mu- 
seum. ‘Their extraordinary out- 
fits, nearly identical except for 
the flowers and the gold coins 
that adorned the bride, were 
unlike anything I had seen 
before. 

In those Greek villages where 
the women wear their regional 
costumes on feast days and for 
ceremonies — and there are still 
a large, though diminishing, 
number — and in some out-of- 
the-way spots where a simpler 
working version of this gala rig 
is worn on weekdays as well, 
one is astonished by the rich- 
ness and variety and grace: 
by voluminous skirts, expand- 
ing from tight waists, of Damascus brocade or 
Broussa velvet; by the soft and tilted mulberry- 
colored fezzes with long satin tassels, or gold- 
embroidered velvet pillboxes, or intricately ar- 
ranged silk kerchiefs; even, in one part of Mace- 
donia, by a headdress topped by a semicircular 
plume, like the helmet of Pallas Athene. There 
are satin-covered buttons, chased silver clasps, 
and oriental filigree from Yanina, and over the 
velvet boleros and the tight sleeves — or sleeves 
which may hang slashed and loose from the elbow 
like the petals of tulips—rivers of gold braid 
uncoil and ramify in flowing, oriental, baroque, 
and rococo flourishes as richly and elaborately 
as over an archbishop’s cope. In the wilder moun- 
tains the costumes are stiffer and rougher, but 
the basic canon is a dazzling variety of color and 
material and a style that is fluid, feminine, and 
deeply romantic. The visions summoned up by 
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THE BLACK DEPARTERS 


Byron’s Haidée and the Maid of Athens are, in 
fact, pretty near the mark. 

All was different here. Not only was there no 
silk, satin, velvet, or gold braid from the West 
and the Levant, but hardly a stitch which came 
from anywhere but the backs of their flocks and 
their prehistoric-looking looms, and complex 
though the costume was, there was not a single 
foliating curve or circle or ellipse, nothing swaying 
or branching or interweaving or flowering. The 
only rounded things were the chains of necklaces, 
the gold Napoleons, Turkish sequins, and gold 
talers that hung around the bride’s neck. An- 
other latter-day curvilinear afterthought to the 
angular whole, and one which was common to 
both the bride and her retinue, was a wide white 
goffered or crocheted circular collar like a flat- 
tened, hidalgo’s ruff, ending at the shoulder in 
scallops. The complex head- 
dress of flowers and stiff muslin 
and the veil which hung down 
the bride’s back had the ex- 
traneous and charming air of 
votive adornments attached to 
a processional statue on a 
Calabrian or Andalusian feast 
day. From a rosette over each 
of her ears a long cluster of 
ribbons hung; they framed her 
face like the pendants on the 
diadem of the Empress Theo- 
dora at Ravenna. 

But, apart from these festival 
trimmings, all was made up of 
stern black and white lines and 
angles, and so broad and solid 
seeming were the black white- 
banded pleats that if any of 
the girls made a movement, her 
heavy and unwieldy clothes moved as unpliant- 
ly as armor. The aprons, which reached their 
knees, were as stiff as stoles or heralds’ tabards, 
their tunics were as rigid as dalmatics, and noth- 
ing bore any relationship to conventional ideas 
of the human shape. The costumes were related 
to the curvature and the jointing of the human 
body as arbitrarily as are the plates of a metal 
fish to its prototype, the sections of a toy wooden 
snake, or the laminations of a samurai’s armor. 
Their forearms and legs were encased in geo- 
metrically patterned armlets and greaves, and 
the bride’s wrists were aclank with heavy brace- 
lets, and all, strangely and touchingly, were shod 
in stout flat-heeled walking shoes. (Their moth- 
ers would have worn pomponned fsarouchia.) It 
was hard to determine, therefore, why these 
clothes appeared so beautiful. They exerted, it 
finally dawned on us, the peculiar captivation of 











= jaw from chin to ear, and, 





ancient oa vases of the geometric period, for 
every design was made up of straight lines and 


triangles, with here and there an inchoate be- 


ginning of those patterns of white crosses on a 
black ground, and black on white, that cover 
the vestments of frescoed prelates on the wall of 
a narthex. All was angular: triangles mounting in 
pyramids or shooting diagonally in zigzags and 
sawteeth and staircases with, very seldom, here 
and there, a small and subtly placed triangle or 
chevron, among the dominating black and white, 


of pale ocher, or terra-cotta, or a deadened blue. 


“Geometric” and “neolithic” were the epithets 
which began to float to the surface of the mind, 
bringing with them the excitement of the thought 
that these clothes and these designs might not 
have changed for three thousand years or more. 
One knows that these thoughts must be suppressed 
until they can be confirmed by research. But 
such dalliance is always stimulating. It was 
backed here by the certainty that nothing like 
these clothes exists in Greece or in the Balkan 
Peninsula or in Europe. 

The bride’s face, with the blue cross on her fore- 
head under black hair as coarse and lustrous as a 
stallion’s tail and the stiff linen coif with its load 
of baubles and flowers, was burned a deep bronze. 
It had the metallic, wide-browed, heavy-lidded 
beauty, the slightly sad mouth, the clear line of 
springing from its 
flattened ruff and its stomacher of coins, the strong 
columnar neck which I admired so much, a few 


_ . years ago, among the Mayas of the Honduranean 
and Guatemaltecan jungles. 
ony, and basalt would have been the stones in 


Obsidian, chalced- 


which to carve those features and that still and 


p melancholy posture. It is a type of looks which 
has an arresting distinction, a 


Gauguin-limbed 
strength at variance with the slender Tanagra 
delicacy that seems to have left an indelible stamp 
on Western ideas of grace and style. 


Tre was no time for more of these cogitations. 
The deep reedy blast of a clarinet sounded under 
the window; then, after a few twiddles, a violin 
and the twanging of a lute and a tentative flutter- 
ing tinkle of hammers over the wires of a zither. 


“Ah, the instruments, Uncle Petro said, “at last!” 


I asked Petro if the musicians were Sarakatsdns. 
He looked at me in surprise. “Sarakatsdns? We 
only play the flute. They are Gypsies.” And so 
they were, very dark ones, lined up outside under 
a tree in blue suits, wearing pointed black shoes 
and ties, the only ties for miles, and looking sleek 
and urban among these other nomads. There 
was a crunch of hobnails up the stairs as the 
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groom, flanked by his comrade: came to claim 
the bride and lead the first dance. She was reft 
from her shadows, conducted downstairs and out 
under the trees as the sun set at the end of the 
valley. 

Her husband conducted. her through an ex- 
tremely formal syrtos, followed by a kalamatiano, 
each taking alternate places at the head of a dozen 


guests strung out, with linked hands, in a crescent. P 





Neither looked at the other, and- the re 
distinct hint of constraint in the air — no wonder, 
since, though they came from neighboring sum- 
mer pastures, it was quite likely they had never 
met before. Their marriage was as free of private 
choice as a medieval dynastic alliance between a 
Wittelsbach and a Hohenstaufen. 

It is hard not to wonder about the early phases 
of primitive marriages all over Greece; the shud- 
dering apprehension which must. “prevail on the 
one hand and the unmanning strangeness on the 
other. Till very recently, in the Mani, so inhibit- 
ing was the shyness of newly wed strangers that a 
sword was placed under their pillow in the hopes 
that it might symbolically sunder this knot of 
constraint in one Gordian slash. These handicaps 
must have been made all the more debilitating, 
in former times, by gloomy preoccupations with 
the previous inviolacy of the bride, and the long. 
vigil of the guests outside the nuptial dwelling. ull 





the groom’ s mother could blazon forth the all- a 


clear in red on white — to an outburst of salvos 
and of rustic epithalamiums — on a gory sheet or 
a shift. In these strict and moral societies, such 
proofs were surely redundant; but I have heard of 
Cretan bridegrooms — convinced, and probably 
baselessly, that others have been beforehand with 
them — repudiating their brides and unloosing, 
as though in compensation, unstanchable blood- 
shed between families. And what about the poor 
bridegroom? Would the flood tide of wine swirl 
him triumphantly through all obstacles, or unmast 
him amidships? No wonder they looked. shy. 5 
Young Sarakatsáns now do their military service 


like the rest of Greeks and no doubt head for thè D 


lanes on the outskirts of garrison towns on. mating 
forays with their fellow recruits. But formerly, 
living in a ferociously. chas te society, they ap- 
proached wedlock unarmed | pa all but theory, 
hearsay, and rule of thumb. | 


H.. two dances over, the: bride withdrew to her 
chamber, and more general dancing | began. At 
was uncomplicated, formal, and correct. ‘Plenty 
of the younger Sarakats4ns were well on in wine 
and had been so for days, but their dash and high 
spirits deserted them the moment they joined the 


long chain of the dancers. Their pace subsided 
to a ritual shuffle. There is nothing unusual in 
this; with a few exceptions, Greek dances, however 
many people may be joined hand in hand, are in 
effect solos — everything devolves on the leader, 
and each dancer, when his turn comes, fulfills the 
temporary role of coryphaeus. The job of the 
others, and especially of his immediate neighbor, 
to whom he is linked by a handkerchief, is to 
support him in his convolutions, and these are 
astonishing when a real mountain dasher is in the 
lead. But today, even after the first bridal sara- 
band, the Dionysiac zest seemed to abandon the 
others when they linked hands. The dominance of 
form in the life of these nomads began to dawn 
on us. 

Outside this semicircle, however, all was rejoic- 
ing. Staidness evaporated on release, and scores 
of young nomads were carousing and reeling under 
the branches. Squatting or standing among the 
wigwams, rings of geometrical women confabu- 
lated or sang together, and there was even an ex- 
clusive little ellipse of dancing women. Their 
gatherings were abristle — like those of the men 
with their crooks — with the carved distaffs tucked 
in their belts, all cloudy with rough hanks of raw 
wool, the spindles rising and falling at the end 
of their twirling threads. Some of the younger 
of these spinning squaws had wooden cradles 
slung papooselike on their backs, each containing 
a miniature nomad. Their songs had the same 
epic themes, laced with lament, as those of the 
men. The murmur of their talk was broken, 


again and again, with peals of laughter. 
The Sarakatsanissas, usually so silent in the 
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presence of men, look forward to weddings as 
their only chances of fun. The talk takes a turn 
of hair-raising bawdiness. None of the exciting, 
comic, or absurd aspects of sex are left unex- 
ploited. Rhymes, anecdotes, and reminiscences 
are eagerly repeated and capped, crone mumbles 
toothlessly to crone, bantering wives make humor- 
ously boastful and teasing comparisons about their 
married lives, girls listen wide-eyed and agog. 
Fits of laughter punctuate this scandalous chat, 
hands are flung in the air in hilarity, faces are 
covered in mock shame. All this goes on out of 
male earshot, while at a distance their husbands 
and fathers and descendants smile indulgently 
at this seasonable ribaldry. 


N IGHTFALL had transformed the scene indoors. 
Late arrivals and a few indefatigable ones were 
still at meat; but the rest, lit now by scattered oil 
dips, had lapsed into a semitrance of wine and 
song. Our return with Uncle Petro evoked hos- 
pitable cries of greeting and invitation, repeated 
many times and driven home by a clashing of wine 
tumblers, to stay the night, as it was so late; or for 
a week, a month, or a year, or forever, to forget 
London and take to the huts. Alas, some tiresome 
fixture in Alexandroupolis next morning com- 
pelled us to leave, so, after manifold farewells, we 
climbed the stairs to pay our respects to the bride 
in her hushed upper chamber. 

The rushlight on a stool cast so dim a light that 
the group at the end was hard to discern. One 
of the seated bridesmaids, mown down by her 
vigil, was fast asleep where she sat; a nudge from 
her neighbor shook her blinking into line. None 
of the other tiring women had moved, and the 
bride had remained frozen for the hours since 
we had last seen her in the same posture of sub- 
mission. The faint radiance seemed to have 
robbed them all of a dimension. Darkly haloed 
by their own interlocking shadows, they merged 
with the wall, their black and white figures assum- 
ing the aspect of a half-lit fresco, with here and 
there an earring, a coin, a bracelet, a ring, or a 
necklace glittering momentarily and dimming 
again, as the wick rose or fell, like fragments of gilt 
or isolated gold tesserae in a mosaic. The bride 
silently bowed in answer to our farewells, miracu- 
lously moving among her still hagiographic troop 
of virgins and martyrs. We tiptoed out. 

“Doesn’t she ever speak?” I asked Uncle Petro 
when we were out of doors. 

“Not now,” he said. 

“Its rather sad, during her own wedding.” 

“Ah! That’s the way it is. That’s how it should 
be.” 














By the light of the fires among the huts, the 
scene out of doors was assuming a Brueghelish 
aspect. The dancers were still sedately moving in 
silhouette, a last spitted lamb was turning over a 
bed of glowing charcoal, and groups of nomads 
were staggering about arm in arm, filling the 
night with cries and laughter. Overcome by wine 
or exhaustion, a few of them lay fast asleep under 
the branches in disjointed attitudes, as though 
snipers had laid them low in mid-career. A heroic 
but unsteady figure, egged on by his companions, 
was draining, with head and trunk flung back, 
the last dregs from an immense wicker-cradled 
demijohn. Empty, it fell to the ground with a 
thud and rolled away amid cheers. A flaxen- 
haired boy, bent double against a tree trunk, 
vomited the day’s intake in a somber gush. Chew- 
ing and snarling sheep dogs wrangled over bones. 
The huts, vague globes looming out of the night, 
were now softly lit from within by the glimmer of 
oil dips and hearths. Deeper still in the darkness, 


- one divined the presence of tethered horses. The 
icy singing grew fainter as we reached the railway 
— fine. — | 

oo ¥en. should have seen the weddings when I 
© wasa boy,” Barba Petro was saying, as the serpent 
of lighted train windows grew larger down the 
valley. “We used to set out on horseback a hun- 
dred. strong: to carry off the bride, firing off our 


guns as fast ; as we could load them. Dang! Dang! 


Boom! Boom! Dang! Horses used to be lamed, 


people wounded, sometimes people actually got 
killed. Whereas now —” 

The train had clanked to a standstill beside us. 
We were aloft once more among the anachronistic 
fringes and tassels of our Victorian carriage. 

“Come to see us up in the mountains, up in the 
Rhodope!” he shouted as the train began to move. 


“The plains are no good.” He pointed with his 


crook into the night. “Up in the Rhodope — 
The wheels drowned the rest. The light from 


the. carriage windows flashed down. across his 
© dwindling figure at quicker intervals, and the 
_. glimmering huts and the fires and the tiny moving 
silhouettes behind him looked as strange now and 

as alien to Europe as a nomadic encampment in 


the steppes. of central Asia. 





? jı HAT 1 could not kiou about these extraordi- 
nary people at the time of my visit to Sikarayia, I 
learned two years ago, when Mrs. Angelica Hadji- 
michalis’ two quarto volumes, Z Sarakatsáni, ap- 
peared. A long lifetime of devotion and study, a 
great knowledge of the Greek past and Greek art 
history, and many decades of research and field- 
work among the Sarakatsáns themselves have been 





lavished on these books. A ‘third ae is in 
preparation — the great task, alas, has been de- 
layed by ill health — which promises to be the 
most interesting of the three. 

The author is now advanced in years, and the 
bulk of her exploration, perforce, was undertaken 
some time ago, and many of the nomads among 
whom her researches began were chosen on ac- 
count of their age and their long memories. Since 
then, the agents of detribalization, of which the 
author writes so sadly, have been hard at. work. 
The last quarter of a century has probably done 
more than the last three thousand years to change 
the traditional life of the Sarakatsans. It is amaz- 
ing that so many clans have remained intact. 
Yet even among these, which are fortunately still 
the majority by far, the last few decades have taken 
toll of many ancient ways. The life described, 
then, in Z Sarakatséni is truer of forty years ago, 
when the nomads still had no documents or état 
civil, and when schools, state religion, taxes, and 
military service were unknown to them, than of 
today. It is a record of their life before the virus 
of disintegration attacked them, and a fascinating 
and curious picture it presents. 

The pre-Christian legacy, all over Greece, is 
never far from the surface. Among th Parakatsans. 
pagan magic survives in a yet me ) d 
shape, and the superstructure of Christian 







owing to the remoteness of the nomads from the = 


normal sources of doctrine and practice, is corre- 
spondingly more shaky. 7 

Traditionally, in Sarakatsin dogma there is no 
awareness of the existence of the Trinity: God. the. 


Father and Jesus are considered the same Person, es 


and He is known as Ai, which isa dialect abbrevia- 
tion of aytos (hagios), the word for “saint” or “holy 
one.” Sometimes He is known as. Proto Ai, or “First 
among the Saints,” and sometimes as Aphenti, “the 
Lord,” from the ancient Greek word authentes. All 
over Greece, the army of saints has taken the place 
of the ancient polytheistic. ‘pantheon. 
especially true among the nomads; Ařs status is 
only a little higher than that of the first among 


His peers, and, as one would expect in a severely 






masculine and patriarchal societ male ‘saints 
have cornered the high places in this celestial 
company. But their numbers have been drastically 
reduced: only a handful, from the thousands of 
Orthodox saints who overlap and crowd each 
other in the villagers’ calendars and the synaxary, 
have found their way into the wigwams. 


All the usual Panhellenic spirits — Pagan or aa 


Airy Ones, Exotics, Shadowy Ones, vampires, 


werewolves, dragons, ghosts, and the. Kallikant- 





zaros centaur — people the Sarakats4n cosmogony 
and infest the folds. They can be exorcised by 


counterspells and baffled by phylacteries of dogs’ 
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_..... droppings; and a dried snake’s head, hidden in a 
church for forty days and then retrieved, is sov- 
ereign against many baleful manifestations. To the 
_ Nereids, a danger for all lonely shepherds near 
. » pools and streams, young Sarakatsans are particu- 
<7 Tarly exposed. They are often struck dumb and 
<o robbed of their wits by chancing on the Nereid 
revels and dances, just as mortals were sometimes 
turned into trees if they had the bad luck to blun- 
der on the dances of the nymphs. There have been 
many mixed nomad-Nereid marriages, and many 
a healthy Sarakatsan baby has been stolen from 
its hanging cradle and replaced by the sickly 
‘ ( angcias of one of these water maidens. 

>S. Demons of every kind and gender dog the 

E nomads’ footsteps up hill and down dale and 

hase them into woods.” They are the special 

of some female supernatural beings called 
> Kalotyches (“the good fortunes”) — like the 
name Eumenides (“the kindly ones”) for the Furies, 

¿o awry, placating misnomer — who are half women, 

half she-asses, and snake-locked, like Medusa. 

the flocks and bring bad luck at lamb- 
and childbed, and they are especially to 

“ared during the forty days following the birth 

a nomad baby. 

- By far the darkest villain in Sarakatsin demon- 
ology is a male spirit known as the Daouti. Daoutts, 
sometimes called Pans, are the wildest, strongest, 

_and wickedest of them all. Shaped like satyrs, with 

_half-goat, half-human bodies and long legs with 

-cleft hooves, they have the heads of rams with large 

- twirling horns. Along with certain other demons, 

Daoutis are most dangerous to flocks at three 
seasons of the year: during Advent, just before 
dambing; in late April or early May, as the shep- 
herds ‘prepare to leave. their winter quarters for 
the mountains; and from the feast of the Trans- 

Be figuration until the end of August. They are 

S rone, during these bad periods, to swoop, shriek- 

slike birds of prey, on the cowering flocks, and 

io or three of these onslaughts, the beasts 
eke h, sometimes a dozen at atime; they 
Poni up. and die. Sliced tortoise meat is used as a 
counterspell, ‘and the shepherds shift camp at 
once. If they can find a priest, he sprinkles the new 
with holy water, and the sheep’s bells are 

n off and blessed. Unlike most wicked spirits, 

utis. do not flinch from attacking in broad day- 

t, and possessing the knack of making friends 

.- with the dogs, they pad along after the flocks 
“unmolested. Therefore, when an emergency fold 

is built, the dogs are left behind and fires are lit to 
make a magic circle of smoke. Daoutis also pick 
up the Christian names of mortals; so the shep- 
herds, if they hear anyone calling them, hold 
their tongues — answering might rob them of 
_. the power of speech for good. These terrible spirits 
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spread sudden panics, and when they are Iaat 
actively engaged in evildoing, they skulk out of | 
sight but within earshot and play their flutes. ~ 


Croo and a omens, as of old, are e discer ed n 
the flight of birds. The nomads abhor eagl 
vultures and all birds of prey that hover or T 
they belong to the devil, and are thus in leagu > 
with the evil spirits. When these harbingers of 
peril hang in midair above a caravan, a 
spying on the destination. The nomads’ a 
tion of these birds may, also spring from 


carried away y bleating piteni 
nomads aa from eae 


consider it wrong to kill and a í 
some ritual excuse. So, as the only meat hey 
that when a beast is slaughtered for a. ‘sacl 
occasion, they pine for. these — even 
the cause is a distressing one. A wedding or the. 
christening of a tsellingas’ son, the illness of one of 
their community, an epidemic among the flocks, 
the birth of a seven-month child, the arrival of an 
honored guest, or the end of shearing — all these 
are occasions for meat. The sacrificial. beast i 

always roasted whole on a spit, and i ‘Oat. 
cut as it lies on a flat branch with its eyes looking 
into the sun. The act is surrounded. by much. 

















from ie Shel lamb i is i dated on t th 
of children. E Cie 
The approage to > Lent, ande e 












aes. the painti of F Taes, ‘the donn 
ers and beards of goat’s hair, and the: 
dressing up as women :— all this, at : 2 
drinking, horseplay, and. cheerful frisking about ae 
among the wigwams, is pretty current practice 
still, a token of rustic carnival zest. But formerly 
it took a much. more stylized form. A heavily 
painted young man clad in a scarlet dress and long 
goatskin locks was chosen as a bride, and a whisk- 
ered and skin-clad comrade represented the | 
groom; others were rigged out as the priest, the — 
koumbaros, and the wedding guests. A mock Chris- 
tian marriage was then irreverently solemnized, : 
followed by dances which were far more uninhib- | 
ited than are those at a real marriage. The bridal ý 
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pair then retired to a hut, and to the hilarity of all, 
comic simulacra of considerable indecency were 
enacted within. But the groom was found wanting 
and thrown out; candidate after candidate entered 
with apparent promise, and each one in turn. was 
ejected in disgrace. A fitting champion was dis- 
covered at last, and during a final mime of tri- 
umphant bawdiness, the entire company danced 
around the hut singing “The Pepper Song,” the 
dancers alternately banging their noses and their 
rumps on the ground with a seesaw motion I 
would give mu h to bserve. 


l: feast of St. George is the most propitious 
for christenings, and babies born immediately 
afterward often have to wait for a year to be bap- 
tized. But they are always named at once, and 
should they fall ill, they are given a lay baptism 
on the spot, lest they should die and turn into little 
vampires. The average family varies between 
five and fifteen children. Random fornication, 
adultery, divorce, rape, and bastardy are un- 
known, and should a case of bastardy ever crop 
up, death to all concerned is the only remedy. 
This is not only for reasons of morality, for these 
ill-starred children are thought to be Satan per- 
sonified; they bring a curse on the huts, and should 
one grow up and die a natural death, a ghost rises 





from the grave and haunts the folds and blights 
the pastures. 

A recent unpublished source casts new light on 
the obscure drama of nomad marriages. I have 
mentioned in reference to the Mani the sword 
which, by sympathetic magic, is said to cleave 
asunder the bonds of fear and shyness between the 
two married strangers when they are finally alone 
together, In Sarakatsan embraces, a blade plays a 
still more immediate role. Alone in the hut, lying 
on cut branches padded with blankets — for there | 
is never a bridal bed or a sheet and only the strict- 
est minimum of undressing — the groom, with 
a sudden masterful swoop, leaps athwart the bride, 
seizes her by the scruff of her neck, and with bared 
teeth and burning eyes, lays the edge of a dagger 
at her throat. Most strangely, this time-honored 
stratagem works; timidity boils up into hot blood 
on either side, confusion is ripped to shreds, the 
dagger is flung away, and the union is driven 
home and fiercely clinched in a lightning tussle. 

The nomad approach to all feminine physio- 
logical troubles is primitive, deep, and dark. 
They never undress — all exposure is anathema 
to them -~ and there is some truth in the village 
rumors that they never wash. Oddly, they scarcely 
smell at all, perhaps because of the time-stiffened 
carapace of clothing which encases them. The 
author of the unpublished material I have already 
mentioned was present at the death of an old 
Sarakatsdnissa. There was no undoing the thick 
geometric livery in which she was cocooned, so 
it was torn open with a knife, sending the by- 
standers reeling back like the people depicted on 
icons at the Raising of Lazarus. When she mar- 
ries, a girl is no longer a member of her own fam- 
ily, and sometimes she never sees it again; she is a 
slave to her husband and his womenfolk, a stranger 
in strangers’ tents. It was the rule in the stern old 
days that no wife should address her husband in 
the first years of her marriage; he, in his turn, 
would never call her by name; and many years 
and many births had to pass before they would 
converse in public. 

Charon, Death, isa 
most natural of companions. A nomad who per- 
ishes in the mountains goes unhouseled and un- 
aneled. If he should die on the road — and the 
nomads’ two yearly migr ations, geared to the slow 
gait of the flocks, may take twenty-five or thirty 
days — he is laid across a pack beast, and after 
the body is unloaded, a candle is lit for him thr ee 
evenings running and a cup of wine placed “for 
his soul to drink from.” Ifa tsellingas falls mortally 
ill, the bells are muffled; and if he dies, all the 
animals, 


thirty, all the nomads, however hale they are, | 


permanent presence and the ae 


even the bellwethers, are. disarmed ine... 
mourning. When men turn fifty and women — 









travel with their nekrallaxia, or death change — a 
new suit of clothes to be buried in. A body is 
~Jaid, clad in this new attire, pointing away from 

the sun on the floor of his hut or his tent, with 
his hands and feet bound together. Kinsmen 
< watch over the dead all night, lest a dog, a cat, 
~~ ora hen should walk over him. Finally the body 
is wrapped in a woolen blanket or two goat’s-hair 
cloaks and then borne away to burial on a bier 
of branches. As he is carried out, somebody breaks 
a wooden spoon, and no one looks back, for fear 
of Charon, who lurks behind them in search of 
o fresh prey. 
>- In the old dais they buried the body without 
ki a priest — “he died unchanted,” the phrase goes. 
S -Before the earth covers the body, his hands and 
feet are unbound and his clothes are torn, so that 
- he may move more freely “to where he is going.” 
f a shrine were handy, there they would lay him; 
‘but a shepherd who died in the mountains was 
buried below a rock or on the top of a slope, 
-whence he could look down on his flocks, should 
y return another year His crook was planted 
by, and a woman’s grave was marked by her 
taff with its spindle and thread. She was 
buried with all her rings and chains and earrings 
and her festival array of gold coins. When her 

relations went to dig her up again, after three, 

five, or seven years, to translate the bones in a 

- box or a bag (as they do all over Greece), these 
trinkets were retrieved and washed and handed 
o< on to the children. Occasionally the bones of the 
~~ skeleton are found to be rigid, “not to be cut’; this 
means that the deceased has turned into a vam- 
pire. It calls for priestly intervention and exor- 
cism, and the body is left for another year to loosen 
up. Mourning for a dead son lasted for five years, 
and to emphasize this sad period, women would 
| “sometimes wear their clothes back to front. The 
two traditional hours of the day for the renewal 
pee ntation are sunset and the dim hour before 
g daybreak, when the first crows begin to caw. 




































LL this is a far cry from Daphnis and Chloé, a 
ng, long way from Theocritus and Moschus and 
Bion. The shepherds of Vergil are further off still, 
rly milestones on a flowery path that meanders 
fe oa ugh Herrick and Watteau and Fragonard 

~*~ to the Petit Trianon and Sèvres. The attributes of 
the Good Shepherd in the New Testament are as 
-irrelevant as the virtuous and rather simple image 
that the shepherd’s calling conjures up in the West. 

_. Shepherds who never leave the plains have little 

_.. interest. But those of the mountains are active, 
~. Jean, spare, hawk-eyed men, with features that 
strike one as having been scooped out and chiseled 
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jackets of untransgressable . behavior, © are 











































by sun, wind, rain, snow, and hail. They give 
more than an impression, during their occasional 
descents to the lowlands, of their enemies the — 
wolves, and, still more, of eagles. They. live be- 
yond the reach of the authorities, and the division _ ok 
between pastoral life and lawlessness is often vague. 
They spell, in fact, independence and: 
Wherever they are to be found in the Gree 
sula, these mountaineers. represent- exer 
and the most unhampered and nonceonform 
all, except for their private and tribal $ 


Sarakatsáns. They belong to an older and st 
gier scene than the Arcadian dream and. Gieck 
Sicily. They predate and surviv ‘both the idyl 
and the eclogue. > 

I first caught a iape of the 
when I was nineteen, on the BL 
Bulgaria between Varna and- ‘Burgas, a . 
them again in early spring: four months later sear : 
the Struma River in Macedonia et 
zelist revolution of 1935, after the battle a at the ae 
bridge of Orliako. 2 

For reasons [ will not deseabe hee | found — 
myself trotting eastward t rough the late March 
afternoon along the road to Serres and Drama, — 
on a borrowed horse with a friendly squadron of 
light cavalry in the victorious army of General is 
Kondylis. We were slightly in advance of the main = 
royalist army, which, with its cannon and infantry — 
and trucks and wagons and baggage train, snaked. 
away behind us in a long loop of dust. The march ae 
had turned into something of a carnival, After - 
the musketry fire from both banks of the. river ` 
and shelling from the hills behind and a minimum 
of casualties on either oe resistance a hae ee 











emy, in the nearest any ‘of nase 
cavalry charge. “Buoyed up along the r 
hilaration and relief, my companions we 
music-hall songs from Athens. Unslin heir — 
carbines, they took potshots from. the saddle at the E 
birds on the telegraph lines.. ‘Suddenly, beyond 
the heads of all these cheerful horsemen, 0 ona high 7 
wooded ridge about three miles awa , loomed a 
string of those dark wigwams that had interested 
me in December, and I decided to defect from my 
companions for a night and (one horseman 1 moving 
faster than an army) catch up with them 1 next it aay 
by shortcuts across the mountains. After | 
hearted farewells and shouted ren : | 
drinking together in Serres and“ Drama ando 
Komotini, I watched them jingle away with their _ 

















they had gathered that, 
- breeches and puttees, I was not a soldier — no 


the army 
its long cocoon of dust, and the blast of a trumpet 
came softly to our ears. 
been about, over by the Struma? 


-The Allantic Monthly 


steel ohare elinking against their spurs; iùd 
then pounded off over the plain toward the hills 
and the far-sounding goat bells. 


Wies, suddenly, at the heart of a deafening 
whirlpool of half-wild dogs, I drew rein at the 


camp toward sunset, it turned out to be a stani of 


about fifty huts scattered among the trees around 


a spring. The whole place was alive with golden 


evening dust and bleating and barking and bells. 
The ewes and the she-goats, followed by their 
shrill young, were being driven with crooks and 
shouts and ear-sundering whistles and the heck- 
ling of dogs into a great semicircular pen of wicker 
and woven thorns and thatch on a steep slope. 


‘Once inside, they were herded toward a narrow 


lych-gate at one end of it, where they were seized 
by their horns, their tails, or their hind legs, 
clamped back to front between a shepherd’s knees, 


and milked under protest, a few deft seconds for 
each captive, into bronze caldrons. 


Despite my 
brief acquaintance with Greece, I knew that 


-strange arrivals in country places unloose a friend- 
~~ ly hubbub of curiosity and inquisition. 
here. The aloof drovers doubled the diligence of 
their tasks; their shouts became louder, the milking 
— more urgent. For the first time, I saw these Bibli- 
_ eal men at close range; their black cloaks and their 

~~ hoods gave them the look of Benedictines who had 

gone native. There were glimpses, too, of the 
amazing magpie geometry of the women rising 


Not so 


from their dim looms and appearing for a moment 
in the threshold of the smoke-plumed cones, An 


authoritative old man with a sweeping mustache 
and an elaborate crook finally silenced the dogs 
and asked me what I wanted. I could understand 
“little of what he said; I had spent the two previous 

months, my first in Greece, in snowy Mount 
- Athos, trying to convert my imperfect ancient 
= Greek into the rudiments of the modern, and the 


Sarakatsdn dialect was a further barrier. When 
in spite of patched 


sword or gun! — in fact, a foreigner from England, 
alone, and. too young. and as yet unpredatory- 


looking to be capable of much harm, their reserve 


began to thaw. 
What was. going on? They pointed down at 
y glinting across. the plain below through 





What had all that noise 
Bam-boum- 
boum? Rat-tat-tat-tat? N’tang nr tang? I gleaned with 
surprise from their half-understood questions that 
they had only the roughest notion of what was 
afoot. They knew that there had been a kinema — 
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a movement or e T PE — Ona little i more. (It 
occurs to me now that dey may have been pru- 
dently waiting to see what sort of bird I was; what 
tobacco I smoked, as the phrase goes.) It seemed 
hardly credible that they were unapprised of 
events which had taken place so few miles away 
and had split the whole of Greece in two. Anyway, 
eagerly or ironically, they listened to my stum- 


bling, gesticulating, half ancient and half modern, eas 


onomatopoeia-laced pantomime of the tidings: the 
revolt of half the armed forces in favor of Venize- 
los, the bombardments in Athens and Attica, the 
advance of the government forces through Salon- 
ika to the Struma River, the battle at the bridge, 
how the mutinous battleship Averof had sailed 
away to Crete, how Venizelos himself had fied, 
probably to Cyprus, while the Macedonian lead- 
ers were retreating to Thrace, and perhaps into 
Bulgaria. A score of hooded nomads had gathered 
around me, leaning on their crooks and clicking 
their tongues deprecatingly at the right moments. 
When I finished I noticed that their weather- 
beaten faces, possibly because of amusement at the 
odd idiom in which this communiqué had been 
delivered, had lost their sternness; the blue-gray 
eyes of the beetling despot who had first spoken 
had assumed a paternal look. “Eh: paidi, mou,” he 
said, with a cheerful expression that clashe 
his words, “‘kakos einai o polemos: War: 






said to the others, “The boy must be hungry.” I 
clambered down, a fair-haired boy took my horse, 
and another the saddlebags and the saddle and a 
bag of oats, and we headed through the Anak, o. | 
the huts. ee 


B. THE time we nad finisned the hot milk with 
black bread broken into it, and sprinkled with 
hammered salt —- their only food. it seemed, which | 
we all spooned in unison out of the same dish — 


about forty shepherds were eagerly settled, unshod i 
and cross-legged on the spread blankets, pursing ooo 








their crooks around a fire of thorns in the center. 
of a great domed hut. | 
panting in the dark doorway...T 
forever pushing, with oak-app nted fingers, a 
minute saucepan into the embers, and we hissed 
and gulped in turn over the same small cup of 
scalding and bubbling coffee. Another shepherd 
was busy slicing up handfuls of tobacco leaves on a 


an was ~ 





log with a long knife, then rollig them and po- 
litely offering the rough cylinders for thesmokerto —— 


lick shut and light with a twig. The day’s halting 
saga, the oddity of its language evoking friendly 
laughter from time to time, was demanded all over 
again and discussed for hours. 

“There seemed to be hardly ; a hibe in the hut 


d with METE 
sabad 38°" 
thing, my child.”) Then, over- his shoulder, he > 






Half a dozen dogs’ lay ian 


that could single out our surroundings for any 
particular date in the last few millennia, and al- 
most nothing the nomads had not made them- 
selves; either hanging from the lopped and fire- 
darkened stumps of branches jutting from the 
hut’s timbers, neatly piled against the brushwood 
walls, or underfoot — guns, tools, choppers, adzes, 
spades, billhooks, cooking pots, saddles, harness, 
the tin frills around the icons, and among a 
pendant grove of dried and shaggy waterskins, a 
gleaming branchful of new horseshoes. Otherwise, 
all was hewn and carved wood or homespun from 
the backs of their flocks. Aloft, among the sooty 
twigs and the cobwebs, hung strings of onions, 
garlic, corncobs, and tobacco leaves. Higher still, 
the osier-bound reeds of the thatch all converged 
symmetrically in the apex of the dome. An agree- 
able and pungent aroma of milk, curds, sweat, 
goat’s hair, tobacco, and woodsmoke filled the 
place. The thorns on the fire crackled nearly 
smokelessly, and whenever a new fagot was 
thrown on, the flames made the tall hut dance in a 
brief gold concavity above a mob of shadows and 
lit up the bleached and matted hair and those 
faces shaped by the blasts of winter and the sum- 
mer solstice. Their features glittered and flashed 
like the surfaces on a flint, and whenever my eyes 
met any of theirs, a smile of welcoming friendliness 
would answer back. 

I had begun to grasp, in the past few weeks, one 
of the great and uncovenanted delights of Greece; 
in my case, it was a pre-coming-of-age present. 
This is a direct and immediate link, friendly and 
equal on either side, between human beings; some- 
thing that cuts through barriers of hierarchy 
and background and money 
and, except for a few tribal 
and historic feuds, through 
politics and nationality as 
well. It is not a thing that 
functions in the teeth of con- 
vention, but in almost pre- 
lapsarian unawareness of its 
existence. Self-consciousness 
and awe and condescension 
(and their baleful remedy of 
forced egalitarianism) and the 
feudal hangover and the post- 
Fall-of-the-Bastille flicker — 
all the gloomy factors that 
lame and hobble and limit 
the range of life and deoxy- 
genate the air of western 
Europe are absent. Existence, 
these glances say, is a torment, 
an enemy, an adventure, and 
a joke that we are in league to 
undergo, outwit, exploit, and 
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enjoy on equal terms as accomplices, fellow 
hedonists and fellow victims. It is exciting for a 
stranger when he begins to understand that the 
armor which has been irking him and the arsenal 
he has been lugging about for half a lifetime 
are no longer needed. A feeling of miraculous 
lightness takes their place. On that particular 
evening this exhilaration was reinforced by other 
things; my mind was full of the events of the day, 
the smell of gunpowder, the cannon fire at 
dawn which had achieved the innocence of fire- 
works as the bangs had echoed upstream — the 
first glimpse, in fact, of warfare. By then, I felt I 
had almost taken part in the battle. The hooves 
hammering over the loose planks of the bridge 
still rang in my ears, and the songs on the long 
ride. On top of this came the beautiful ascent 
through the foothills, the sunset arrival at the en- 
campment, and now, the voices and laughter and 
the gold fire-lit masks of the nomads in this hut 
in the dark mountains, the tiredness of limb, the 
feeling of being blessedly lost in time and geog- 
raphy with months and years hazily sparkling 
ahead in a vista of unconjecturable magic. The 
fusion of all this made it seem that life, at that 
moment, had nothing more to offer. 

But it did have something more, and at once. 
Yorgo, the old man’s grandson, who had taken my 
horse and me under his wing (planning to guide 
us next morning on a shortcut over the hills to a 
point where we could swoop down on the army 
again), fished out a long bone flute. The music 
that began to hover through the hut was moving 
and breathless. It started with long and deep notes 
separated by pauses and then shot aloft in pro- 























and accelerating trills led on to. sustained high 
notes which left the tune quivering in midair 
` before plummeting an octave to those low and 
long-drawn initial semibreves. Notes of an icy 
clarity alternated with notes of a stirring, reedy, 


after a jong” breath, they sailed again into limpid 
and piercing airs of a most touching softness, the 
same minor phrase recurring with. diminishing 
volume, again and again, until the final high flour- 
ishes presaged the protracted bass notes once 
more, each of them preceded and followed by a 
lengthening hiatus of silence. One can think of no 
more apt or more accurate reflection in sound. of 
the mountains and woods and flocks and the no- 
«mads life. 
Less lulling music cannot be imagined. But, 
overcome at last by the day’s doings, I must have 
fallen asleep in the middle of it and been covered 
with a cloak where I lay. I woke up an hour after 
- midnight to find the hut in the dark except for the 
~~ embers of the fire and empty of all but the lightly 
snoring patriarch on the other side. Yorgo’s 
~ hooded departing back was outlined for a moment 
in’ the doorway against the stars. There was a 
>o murmur of voices in the cold outside as the 
_. shepherds, like monks before the night office, as- 
sembled for the first milking; this was the equiva- 
_ lent of matins in their pastoral book of hours. 
-. Then silence fell, and after a minute or two, a faint 
_ stirring of bells and of waking flocks was hushed 
by the returning currents of sleep. 





~ LNow, a . little reluctantly, I must call a halt to 
E these postscripts and flashbacks and return to the 
` -point where we began to deviate from the main 
_ thread of this narrative among the tassels and the 
- buttoned upholstery of the carriage rocking back 
with us through the Thracian darkness between 
í Sikarayia and Alexandroupolis. 

Not many minutes had passed before the guard 
worked his perilous way along the duckboard out- 
side and climbed in, not to punch our tickets, 
but for a chat. We were his only passengers. He 
was a dark, jovial, round-faced refugee from 
Smyrna. | | 
| “Well,” he said cheerfully, offering cigarettes, 

“did you find out where they hide their pots of 
gold? Any for me? I could do with it, at this job.” 

We told him about the wedding. As I had al- 
ready. absorbed one or two hazy notions about 
the possibility of the extremely ancient descent of 
the Sarakatsans, I asked him what he thought. 


and at moments almost rasping hoarseness. Then, 


tracted patterns of great complexity. Repeated 
more, I don’t care. I hate the ancient ‘Greeks. 





“I dont o 3 he ‘did E thn, what’s 


We had to learn all about them at school — ‘Plato, 


Socrates, Pericles, Leonidas, Aristotle, Euripides, E 


Homer, and all that stuf. No, I don’t kate them, 
that’s too strong. But what have they got to do 
with me? Perhaps we descend from. them, perhaps 
we don’t, what does it matter? And who did they 


descend from, pray? Nobody. knows. They. WEFE o 
Greeks, and so are we, that’s all we know. Ic come ee 


from Smyrna — there's s-an a aekin } 





all I know. Who cance?’ I Pi ee do cecal 3 


from them, but that’s not the point. Greece is an — 
idea, that’s the thing! That’s what keeps us to- 
gether ~~ that, and the language and the country 
and our history, of course, and the Church; not that 
I like priests particularly, but we owe them a lot. 
And those old Greeks, our celebrated ancestors, 
they're a nuisance, and PIL tell you why. They 
haunt us. We can never be as great as they were, 
nobody can, and they make us all feel guilty. We 
can’t do anything, people think, because of a few 
old books and temples and lumps of marble. And 
clever foreigners who know all about the ancients 
come here expecting to be surrounded by Heracles 
and Apollo and Hermes and gentlemen i in helmets 


and laurel leaves, and what do they see? Me--a | 


small dark fat man, half bald, with a mustache and 
eyes like boot buttons!” He laughed good- 
naturedly. “To hell with them! Give me the men 
of the War of Independence who chucked out the 
Turks; give me Averoff, who presented us with a | 


battleship out of his own pocket; give me Venizelos, ae A ee 
who saved us all and turned Greece into a proper 


country. What’s wrong with them? If we weren’t 
such fools and always quarreling among ourselves, 
if we could have no wars or revolutions for fifty 
years — fifty years, that’s all I ask — you’d see 
what a country we’d become! Then we could start 
worrying about the Trojan horse and working out 
our 


Greeks!” o 
I saw his point, especially about bE hampered 
by eternal comparison with his nebulous and il- 
lustrious forerunners. For some, the : ancients are a 
source of inspiration and a matter of vague. pride, 
because the outside world sets so high a price on 
them; to others they are a perpetual irritation. 
What about Byzantium? — that’s where our tra- 





ditions date from, a modern Greek may think, 


not from Pericles holding forth on the Acropolis, 
not from Diogenes’ barrel or the tent of Achilles. 
What’s Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba? 


Photographs of the Sarakatsans by Joan Eyres Monsell. 
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relationship to Pericles. and finding out. : 
whether the Sarakatsáns descend from the ancient ik eae 
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SOME NOTES ON THE U.S. MAILS 


BY CHARLES W. MORTON 


Casey Jones set out on his last 
ride with some sense of haste, as I 
recall it, because he was ‘“‘six hours 
late with the Western mail.” Now- 
adays this would trouble him scarcely 
at all—a mere scratch, strictly a 
“What of it?” state of affairs amid 
the varied and unpredictable eccen- 
tricities of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Consider, for instance, the special 
delivery letter — which, incidentally, 
costs almost as much today as a 
telegram used to. If no one is at 
hand to receive it, the letter goes 
back to the postal station, and a 
notice is left for the addressee, 
generously informing him that all he 
has to do is to go down and claim 
the letter (and present the notice), 
etc., etc. On many occasions special 
delivery letters are not even as 
rapid — forgive me the word — as 
ordinary mail, since they must await 
the availability of the special deliv- 
erer, and they won’t move at all 
while he is out on another trip, or 
perhaps at home with a cold. 

Not least, it would be interesting 
to hear from J. Edward Day, our 


Postmaster General, why the special 
delivery letter must be delivered by 
a man driving an enormous new 
station wagon; not even a compact 
will do for these specialists, and one 
can fairly hear the gasoline rippling 
into the intake while the vast vehicle 
pants at the curb. There can’t be 
much of the thirty cents left after 
the letter has been riding around in 
such transport. One supposes the 
answer is to boost the thirty-cent 
stamp to a half dollar, but some of 
us would be just as willing to settle 
for a boy on a bicycle. What the 
Post Office saves on gasoline could 
go eventually toward helping the 
boy through college. 

I shall not mention the matter— 
as Cicero used to say just before 
going into a long and explicit ac- 
count of the matter — of the letter 
from the Atlantic office to a con- 
tributor in Cambridge, less than 
one mile distant, which was fifteen 
days in transit. Nor should I speak 
of the large check which I urgently 
needed and which lingered in the 
intra-Cambridge mails for six days 
between Harvard Square and my 





house, a distance to be measured in 
yards. 

A few words are owing to the 
mail truck driver who parks his 
vehicle across the Atlantics driveway 
of a morning, just at the time when 
some of the Atlantis people are 
seeking to enter it and leave their 
cars in our small parking lot. The 
lot holds four or five cars and affords 
just that much more room to the 
curbside parkers along the street. 

The driver of the mail truck does 
not take his vehicle into the drive- 
way, nor even in toward the curb; 
he simply stops so as to block one 
traffic lane in the street and the 
driveway as well. If he were to 
move forward or back by acar length, 
the driveway would be unobstructed, 
and it is fair to say that he gains 
no advantage or convenience what- 
ever in making his rounds by ob- 
structing the driveway. Yet a sug- 
gestion that he move in order to let 
a car into the Atlantis parking lot 
brings only a surly response and no 
move, while he sets about delivering 
mail in the vicinity and across the 
street. The prospect is that this 
civil servant will be rewarded by the 
large, noninflationary increase in 
pay which the department is plan- 
ning for him, and we trust this will 
restore him to a more amiable rela- 


tionship | with the public _ that he | 


now serves sO. sorrowfully. 

Outside the Atlantics front door 
is a large mailbox. It has been there 
for many decades, and one might 
conjecture its design to be fifty or 
sixty years old. I watched, recently, 
a postal employee, making his mid- 
afternoon rounds with a pickup 
truck, as he tried to collect the mail 
from this box. It was raining. 

= The opening of the box, for the 
olleen, is near the boria: He 
was squatting, and finally down on 
one knee on the wet sidewalk, pulling 
out a fistful of mail with his left 
hand and trying to hold open a 
was mailbag with his right, to 
eive it. The box was so full that 
was hard for him to rip out the 














a year was one of more than 
al disaster on the West German 
s. Over 14,000 people were 
illed on them, and around half a 
zillion were injured. For every 
thousand vehicles, there were 50 
percent more deaths than in Britain 
and 150 percent more than in the 
United States. One German was se- 
riously injured to every three Ameri- 
ns, but there were roughly seventy 
lion motor vehicles on the Ameri- 
tan : roads and only six million in 
West Germany. The German vic- 
tims averaged one dead to every six 
miles of road and one injured to ev- 
ery three hundred yards. Anyone 
driving thirty or forty miles in any 
thickly populated part of West Ger- 
many could hardly escape seeing the 
pturned truck which had pitched 
off the autobahn, the winking blue 
lights of police car and ambulance, 
the disconsolate driver examining a 
battered bumper, or the stretcher 
case on the side of the road. 
_ All sorts of traffic experts have 
tried to explain this state of affairs. 
One has suggested, for instance, that 
it is due to the lack of civilian traffic 
on the German roads from 1939 to 
1950. But there has been plenty since 


















then, and in spite of lower speed. 


BY TERENCE PRITTIE 


bottom layers. The bag kept col- 
-lapsing. The mail was bound to get 


wet, and some of it inevitably. fell 
to the sidewalk. Other pieces could 
easily have been damaged as they 
were wrenched from the bottom of 
the pile that pressed down on them. 

Any engineer could design a box 
of the same capacity with a remov- 
able container inside, to be lifted out 
and replaced with an empty one, 
But the Post Office Department is 
still using the same boxes — and 
methods of collection — that it used 
in the nineteenth century. True, 
the newfangled automobile was 
eventually accepted for its transport, 
but it took many years for the de- 
partment to develop a truck body at 
all suited to the needs of the work. 


The German Driver 
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limits and higher penalties, the acci- 
dent rate still mounts. Another ex- 
planation was that the Germans, like 
the French, put many pre-war vet- 
eran cars on the road as soon as ra- 
tioning of gasoline was relaxed. But 
in Germany the pre-war veterans, 
even the long-lived Mercedes and 
the expensive Maybach, have van- 
ished completely. 

German drivers, it has been sug- 
gested, were inexperienced. But 
with comparatively few parking 
problems, German drivers get the 
maximum use from their cars. And 
they have to pass a stringent test, 
which includes the production of a 
certificate to show that they have 
spent enough hours with a registered 
driving school (a minimum of twelve 
hours, but up to thirty hours for 
someone in his fifties). In Belgium, 
on the other hand, there is no driving 
test, and no one need go to a driv- 
ing school if he chooses not to. Yet 
the Belgians, in the most crowded 
country in Europe, are far more 
chary than the Germans of killing 
and maiming on the roads. 

There is no single simple explana- 
tion of this German propensity. But 
there are plenty of contributory fac- 
tors, which may be more easily illus- 





Long after the dairies and bakeries 


cand other- businesses - with many 


stops and starts on their vehicles’ 
routes had devised proper trucks for 
their purpose, the Post Office clung 
to old-style wagon-bed . designs. (If 
Mr. Day will let us know the date 
when the last horse-drawn mail 
wagon, a one-horse rig, was with- 
drawn from service in Philadelphia, 
if it ever was, we shall be glad to 
publish the information, but I can 


assure him that it was long after the 


end of World War H. J The trouble, 
of course, is that the- country. has. 
grown, and the volume of the mails 
has grown along with it, and that 
the Post Office Department has yet 
to accommodate itself to the twen- 
tieth century. 


trated by anecdotes than by logical 
analysis. Here are some of them. 

The German at the steering wheel 
is generally an easily irritated fellow. 
He does not confine himself to re- 
flective headshaking or the hard, 
thoughtful stare at the real or im- 
agined offender. Horn tooting is the 
rule; brandishing of. fists is frequent. 
So is head tapping, although this 
practice has declined since the recent _ 
verdict of a Rhineland court which 
held that this mode of reproof con- 
stituted insulting behavior and a 
breach of the peace. - 


Head tappers are now liable oe i 


fine. But angry Germans at the 
wheel will do far worse things. Not 
long ago I watched one literally try- 
ing to maneuver a rival off the road. 
He made swerving charges at his 
opponent’s front wheel, sheering off 
again toward the middle of the road 
at the last possible moment. The 
other driver countered by braking 
sharply at each charge, and then 
surging On again. in order to stay in 
the murderous race. No doubt bad- 
ly scared, he still had no intention of 
giving up or giving in. 

The German at the wheel is al- 
most always in a tearing hurry. 
Most typical is the pilot of the fast. 
car who hogs the outside lane of the — 
autobahn all the way, flashing his 
headlights while still half a mile be- 
hind the car which he is going to 
overtake. Another technique of haste 
is that of the small-car driver, who 
may just manage to overtake a car 
on the level road at his absolute 
maximum speed of 75 mph, is 
passed in turn as he flags on the hill, 





but dashes up again at the first op- 
portunity. The truck driver is in as 
much of a hurry as anybody else — 
more so, perhaps, as he may still get 
a bonus (technically illegal) for com- 
pleting a long journey in less than 
the scheduled time. The wisecrack 
of the truck driver who was asked if 
he usually won his court cases after 
an accident is well known: ‘‘Maybe 
not,” he said, “‘but I always win my 
collisions.” 

The German driver is not more 
often under the influence of drink 
than his counterpart in other coun- 
tries. He is not more often a cripple, 
epileptic, or cardiac case. He is not 
more subject to blackout. His trou- 
bles would seem to be basically men- 
tal. To irritation and haste he adds 
a mechanical method of thought. In 
his mind, the cardinal factor at all 
times is whether he has Vorfahrt, or 
right of way. He may have studied 
the German highway code (it is over 
one thousand pages long !), and if so, 
he will have a touching faith in his 
own interpretation of Vorfahrt. With 
a crash imminent, he will not con- 
sider braking if he thinks he is in the 
right. It may be just his bad luck 
that he is meeting another who be- 
lieves in his own Vorfahrt — head on. 
The odds will be that neither driver 
will give way until it is too late. 

Once, at the Rond-Point on the 
Champs Elysées, I was driving my 
own Car in the breathtaking scamper 
of traffic, with astute Parisian drivers 
weaving their way toward the Place 
de la Concorde, thrusting in front of 
my bow on their way to the Avenue 
Matignon and the Gare St. Lazare, 
fanning my stern as they swooped 
southward via the Avenue Victor 
for the Left Bank. In front of me 
a Volkswagen driver with a Diis- 
seldorf number plate held on his 


rigid course, confident in his recti- 
tude, oblivious of the narrow mar- 
gins by which he was being missed. 
His luck held until he was halfway 
around the Rond-Point. There he 
collided with another Volkswagen, 
which also had a Düsseldorf number 
plate. 

The two drivers clambered out, 
bespectacled, bald-headed, glaring. 
They might have been twins. Just as 
they confronted one another, two 
policemen came running. One was 
blowing his whistle; the other was 
giving vent to epithets which could 
not possibly have contributed to 
Franco-German understanding. “‘Just 
fancy,” my driving companion said, 
“those two poor Germans having to 
come all the way to the middle of 
Paris to have their accident.” 

There is a popular fallacy that 
Germans are stereotyped people, 
lacking in individual character and 
temperament. This has probably 
never been true. In the past, Ger- 
man character and temperament 
were held in check by discipline — 
discipline applied from the highest 
to the lowest in the land, from the 
cradle to the grave. The introduc- 
tion of democracy into Germany has 
given free rein to German tempera- 
ment. The antics of German motor- 
ists are just one consequence of this. 

Recently, it fell to a Federal minis- 
ter to give a stirring example of tem- 
perament on the road. Defense 
Minister Franz-Josef Strauss was on 
his way to an appointment with 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer in the 
latter’s office at the Palais Schaum- 
burg in Bonn. The gate of the Palais 
Schaumburg is awkwardly placed for 
the motoring visitor; it opens a few 
yards along the “No entry” arm of a 
main crossroad, where there is al- 
ways a policeman on point duty. On 


this occasion the policeman kept 
Herr Strauss waiting and fuming in 
his ministerial car. Suddenly the 
minister ordered his chauffeur to 
drive on. The resultant squeals of 
brakes and furious bell ringing of a 
streetcar might have been heard by 
Dr. Adenauer in his office. So might 
the unparliamentary epithets ex- 
changed by the minister and the 
policeman. 

Temperament, haste, irritability, 
dogmatic thinking —all these are 
factors in the growing death toll on 
the German roads. So, too, are lack 
of courtesy, the desperate creed that 
time lost is money lost, and the 
Transport Ministry’s mulish refusal 
to institute a road-politeness cam- 
paign. Millions of Germans will go 
through life, it seems, never giving 
hand signals, never looking in their 
mirrors, bawling oaths and taunts 
and grimacing with rage, pontificat- 
ing about the sins of others. And 
things, one is told, will get worse. 
Each year there are 10 percent more 
cars on the road, while the road net- 
work grows by only 2 percent. Each 
year there will be a bigger number of 
dead and injured. 

Possibly it is the German pedes- 
trian who provides the ultimate 
commentary on German road man- 
ners. In the towns he is thoughtfully 
provided with pedestrian zebra cross- 
ings. In theory, motorists should 
pause to let him cross, once he is 
embarked on his perilous passage. 
German motorists rarely do. But I 
have done so frequently, because I 
know that it is worth the time lost. 
For, granted the safe passage to 
which he is entitled, the average- 
German  pedestrian’s reaction is- 
charming. He is both amazed and- 
grateful — and he lifts his hat to you 
as he passes your car. 


_— 
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ny ANNE KELLEY 


Anne Ketuey has made several reportis to ATLANTIC readers on the per- 
ilous course af the housewife through the crosscurrents of modern lwing. 


r - Until recently, you could scarcely 
find a ae EOSIN than that 
































. i was one of those unions, 
jased on mutual respect and need, 
which seem to grow with the years in 
¿way quite beautiful to see. What a 
hock it has been to me, therefore, 
o realize all of a sudden that one of 
us has outburgeoned the other, like 
husband whose professional suc- 
esses leave his- S ETa a 
sould’ t keep up.” 

- In the beginning it was a simple, 
10-nonsense affair. The telephone 
mpany stood by my side twenty- 
ar hours a day, mainly so that I 
ould not. have to run out into the 
rto. summon aid in the event of 
rnal bleeding at 3 a.m. For my 
„ I promised to. pay my bills 
mptly and Epics the receiver on 
hook. | 

Ithough | eado childish 
pranks were. permitted (“Does Fill- 
‘Street run ‘past your house? 
ell, rush out and catch it before it 
ts away”), and the instrument en- 
dured a certain amount of giggling 
and sighing in completing connec- 
tions for Saturday nights, the real 
aphasis was on convenience and 
prvice, not frivolity. 












The phone itself was simple, too — 
black and unpretentious. And it was 
generally understood that what I 
was supposed to do with it was order 
cough medicine and fuel oil, report 
burglaries, and summon the fire 
department the very moment the 
house began to smolder. Then the 
concept began to PAPANG ever sO 
subtly. 

Why run up and sewn all those 
stairs when, for only pennies, an èx- 
tension (or two) could put me in 
touch with the fire department just 
that much more quickly? And. say, 


why not phone up a few acquaint- 
ances, too, just to keep. in touch, ~ 
even if I didn’t need artificial res- 


piration? Had I good news to share? 
Was it somebody’s birthday?. Wasn't 
there someone, somewhere, who 
would like very much to hear from 
me, whether I had just moved or 
not? | T 2 
Now the telephone company was 
offering more, and expecting more 
in return. It. was constantly add- 
ing new units, exchanges, digits, 
beeps, and automations in order to 
ensure that my friendships would 
never lag, my family never drift 
apart, and that I myself would be 
known as a thoughtful, popular 
person. It even shyly revealed to 


ON: RL NNING ACROSS A STUFFED 
OWL WHILE HOUSECLEANING 


By BETTY JANE BALCH 


Each spring we meet, this old stuffed owl 
And I, here in the attic, 
And each spring finds me threatening 
-= To be, for once, emphatic. 


I tell myself, “This time he goes!” 
This year the vow is firmest! 


I swear I’ll scrap this pride of some 
Long-vanished taxidermist! 


I put him back. I pat his head, 
Smooth down that wing and this wing, 
One never knows when one will need 
An owl with one eye missing! 
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my grandchildren. — 

Naturally, T tried to hold up my 
end. Soon [ had. a Princess phone in 
the bedroom, a king-size filter-tip 


phone in the den, jacks all over the 


place, and a wall-to-wall instrument 
(my ace in the hole) strung on a 
fifty-foot python of cord in the kitch- 
en for my conference calls. I was 
fanning myself with the yellow pages 


as I rushed breathlessly from one | 


gaily colored instrument to another, 
and- the two wires that were mine in 


every 4242-wire cable were hum- 


ming like a pair of hypertensive 


crickets. 


-Of course, I called ahead (“Doest 
everybody?”’), and every night, when 
the rates went down, I asked myself 
a single pointed question, “How long 
has it been since I called Mary?” 
~My telephone bill soared steadily, 
but I figured it was worth it. I had 
never been more popular. — receiv- 
ing calls from dance studios, storm- 
window and awning firms, life insur- 
ance agents, broom salesmen, and 
the Children’s Educational and En- 


richment E ‘oundation, ate an ranpe 





(Tom and: Betty, for instance, and 
Grandma Jones, who had been feel- 
ing poorly, and that. Mrs. Brown 
who used to` live. next door). Most 
of them, just as the. phone company 
predicted, thought I was pretty 
wonderful. A possible exception was 
Grandma Jones. 

“Is this some kind of joke?” she 
shouted at me, her aged voice boom- 
ing across the wires and assaulting 
my middle ear. “This is the third 
time today you’ve called me run- 
nin’ to the telephone, and I tell you, 


I’ve been feeling poorly and T haye i 


to get my rest. 7 | 

But, in general, ‘things + were going 
so well that I- “promised myself I 
would install a sage-green phone in 
rers’ bathroom the very 
>» teen-agers and 
bathroom required : for the project, 
and perhaps one day a phone at the | 
stable and another at poolside == 
who could say? — 

I was blinded by my gratitude fom 
those weather and time-of-day num- 
bers which the kiddies could still 
dial, without repercussion, whenever 
they got the urge to keep in touch. 

And then the full implications of 








H visits ak ‘those: oye liked n 


on me, and, simultaneously, the tele- 
phone company ran a darling ad pic- 
turing a little girl wearing a blue 
bonnet and a string of pearls, hold- 
ing a blue receiver to her ear over 
the caption, “Even the littlest girls 
like to visit by Long Distance.” 
That’s when I began to suspect that I 
was Outclassed. 

Why dial WE 4-1212 when you 
can have even more fun by dialing 
the new look in phone numbers — 
say, 506-594-7654 — and get Heart’s 
Delight, Newfoundland, at Mom- 
my’s expense? (“You smile and say 
hello. Ask how are you? Laugh and 
say oh that’s wonderful! Tell the 
news. Say I love you. Make one an- 
other feel good. Try it. The nicest 
things will happen.’’?) The kiddies 
tried it: Hello, Sequoia National 
Park. Apache Junction, how are 
you? And are you feeling good, you 
pool hall in Saskatoon, Saskatche- 
wan? Oh, that’s wonderful! How’s 
the weather up there in Walla 
Walla? It’s raining here, and my 
Mommy has a cold. Ha-ha-ha. I 
love you, Tastie Home Bakery in 
Medicine Hat, Alberta... . 

The warmth and delight of com- 
pleted telephone calls were every- 
where, and happiness lingered long 
after the three minutes were up, but 
not very long after the monthly bill 
arrived. 

Puerto Rico will be next, and who 
knows how long before Rio, South 
Vietnam, and the moon? Am I to 
pay for intercontinental and then 
universal thoughtfulness, too? Isn’t 
it somebody else’s turn to be pop- 
ular? 

Operator, Operator, come back. 
Never mind that phone in the bath- 
room. My area code is 312, and my 
birthday’s only two months off, but I 
can’t afford to transmit any more 
good news. So why don’t you ask 
Mary how long it has been since she 
called me? 
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how to drive 
a superb imported car 
while you're 
secretly saving money! 


Vauxinalll 


You too can drive a car that has 
dignity, character and that indefin- 
able imported élan. And without 
blowing your budget to smithereens. 
Vauxhall is the car. Made of stern 
British stuff, this one. Impeccably 
styled. Beautifully turned out inside 
—=some models, for example, are 
upholstered in leather. Powered by 
a 4 cylinder engine that’s an abso- 


lute miser with fuel. Vauxhall — 


sold and serviced by Pontiac dealers. 





PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION / GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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dipped in oil. 
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tria can look at the 


He Needs Help 


SAVE THE 


Savethe Children Federation, 
the first international, non- 
profit, non-sectarian welfare 
organization in the U. S., is 
registered with the U. S. 
State Department Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid and is a member 
of the International Union 
for Child Welfare, 
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Enclosed is my first 
$37.50 a quarter [O] 


Name 
Address 
City. 
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A surprise 
dividend to an 
irresistible 

autobiography 


Osbert Sitwell’s 


TALES MY FATHER 
TAUGHT ME 


Sir Osbert Sitwell’s new book contin- 
ues the magnificent evocation of an 
extravagant, vanished era that de- 
lighted and amused readers of LEFT 
HAND, RIGHT HAND. Here are further 
adventures with Sir Osbert’s prepos- 
terous and endearing father, new 
glimpses of the irrepressible Sitwell 
butler, and of.the unconventional 
friends and relations who flocked to 
the Sitwell family home, Renishaw, 
in Derbyshire. In short, here is Sir 
m Osbert at his urbane, witty best. 

pe. Illustrated. $4.75 





| cannot sponsor a child; enclosed is contribution of $ 





Contributions are income tax deductible. 
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world with hope again. 


CHILDREN FEDERATION 


Norwalk, Connecticut 
I wish to contribute $150.00 annually to help a [J girl 


or where the 


need is greatest [). ‘countries listed above) 


payment: $12.50 a month [J 
$75 semi-annually Q $150 annually O 
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By S.L. A. MARSHALL 


“A gift for writing about the ad- 
ventures of individuals in battle 
illuminates Mr. Marshall’s pages... 
superbly engrossing.” —N. Y. Times 
“A splendid book.” —The New Yorker 
“The work of our foremost military 
historian of World War II, a man who 
was there when it happened.” 
—Saturday Review Syndicate 
Preface by Cart Sanpsurc. Illus- 
trated with maps and drawings. 


tit $6.50 
ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 
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Porad Tribuna 


cracked. Icy winds blow right on his face while he sleeps. 
| His blanket is threadbare. He eats one meal a day—bread 


` Demetrios’ mother has tuberculosis and is hospitalized. 
' His father, a rag man, earns $13 a month. Demetrios does 
` not pray for a blanket or more food. He prays to grow up 
_ quickly so that he can help his parents. 


XPEIAZETAI BOHOETA 


Through Save the Children Federation, you or your group 
can bring hope and help to a child like Demetrios. You 
will receive the photograph and story of the child you help 
and immediately begin a warm person-to-person relation- 
ship through an exchange of letters. 


Your sponsorship may also enable the child’s family and 
community to initiate self-help plans and provide small 
grants or loans to help put them into effect. Please fill in 
the coupon below so that a needy child in Greece, Korea, 
Í Lebanon, France, Italy, Finland, West Germany or Aus- 
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Serving Children for 30 Years 
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Notebook 


BY MIGNON McLAUGHLIN 





I once lamented my bad temper 
to a doctor, and he said of his own: 
I accept it, like a withered arm. 


It upsets women to be, or not to 
be, stared at hungrily. 


The excesses of love soon pass, but 
its insufficiencies torment us forever. 


A child born suspicious will rum- 
mage around in a box of identical 
candies. 


We are always apologizing to 
some of our friends for some of our 
other friends. 


Practically nothing can interrupt 
pain, but ecstasy suspends at the 
lightest footstep. 


It is romantic to expect that things 
will get better, cynical to suppose 
that they will not, bestial not to care. 


There are people you can’t give 
up till just once you’ve gained the 
advantage. 


Most women would like to dress 
imaginatively, but they glare at any 
woman who does. 


“Pll go quietly,’ says the psy- 
chotic. “Not I,” says the neurotic. 
“PII make a fuss.” 


The fault we admit to is seldom 
the fault we have, but it bears a cer- 
tain relationship to it, a somewhat 
similar shape, like that of a sleeve to 
an arm. 


When we meet someone who gen- 
uinely sees good in everyone, it is 
hard to believe that he knows the 
same people we do. 





Doodles courtesy of Charles W. Morton. 





Come to this fair city, and share the life it loves. See how San Francisco’s romantic past 


lives on in the richness of its present. Enjoy the city’s beauty, its worldliness 
and gaiety, its atmosphere of adventure. From many a San Francisco hilltop and window you will 
see mighty Golden Gate Bridge, with the world’s longest suspension span. 
Below the bridge, white sails fleck the Bay, . 


and through this Gate pass ships of all the world. 


eo 


Dog koaGnitr 


See the colorful sights of Chinatown. 





Visit the fabulous shopping, hotel and theater district 
around Union Square... dine in every language in San Francisco. Come out and enjoy it all (and see 
Seattle’s Century 21 Exposition, too!). Write for the free brochure, “YOUR GUIDE TO SAN FRANCISCO AND 
ITS NEARBY VACATIONLANDS.” It also tells of the Monterey Bay Country, Yosemite, Redwood Empire 
and other delightful places. Write to: CALIFORNIANS INC., 


DEPARTMENT K1, 703 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. CALIFORNIANS INC. 


SINITUIV 


HIGH-TAILING TO ALMOST ANYWHERE? ji: yo. -n 


these are good names to remember. You'll find them where other lines leave off . . . ready to 
take you almost anywhere. And, when you land, an Avis Ford or other fine car can be waiting. 
There are over 2,000 Avis stations at strategic locations. Cross-country or cross-continent, 


Avis will take you the last lap. 


ASK ABOUT THE AVIS “ONE-WAY” RATE... SAFETY BELTS AVAILABLE UP FRONT ON REQUEST AT NO EXTRA CHARGE ON MOST 1962 CARS. YOU 





RENT-2-CAR | 


CAN USE ANY AVIS CREDIT CARD, AIR OR RAIL TRAVEL, OR ANY OTHER ACCREDITED CHARGE CARD FOR AVIS RENTALS. ©1962 AVIS INC. 
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[Veracruz 


RETIRING IN MEXICO 
sy NORMAN D. FORD 


The same sunshine, warmth, and 
lower living costs which over the 
past decade prompted mass migra- 
tion of the newly retired to Florida 
have led some of the more venture- 
some to experiment with retirement 
in Mexico. Today, at least six Mexi- 
can resort towns are home to colonies 
of several hundred Americans; and 
on the plateau of Mexico, hardly a 
colonial village is without at least the 
nucleus of a new colony. 

Excluding a small proportion of 
the retired who have realigned their 
values in terms of Bacardi at $3.60 a 
gallon, and a somewhat larger group 
who found the adjustment too severe 
and left, the majority appear to have 
discovered an eminently satisfactory 
way of life, rich in values which 
north of the border have long been 
absent from the scene. 

To mention a few: efficient full- 
time maids at $12 a month; garden- 
ers at 50 cents a day; new home con- 
struction at $4 to $5 per square foot; 
modern private hospital rooms at $4 
to $6 a day; king-size filter cigarettes 
at 8 to 16 cents a pack; pasteurized 
milk at 12 cents a quart; twenty-five 
bottles of excellent beer for $1.80; a 
haircut, shave, and shoeshine for 56 
cents; high-grade stocks, bonds, and 
mortgages which yield an average 


tax-free 10 percent; and custom- 
made clothes, shoes, and furniture 
for less than their machine-made 
counterparts in the United States. 

Such prices, which remind us of 
the 1930s, actually represent a far 
greater step back in time. Despite 
certain modern conveniences — 
medical care, automobile repair, and 
supermarkets which are thoroughly 
up-to-date —contemporary life in 
Mexico actually lags behind that of 
the United States by some seventy- 
five years. Fundamentally, then, re- 
tiring in Mexico means transferring 
the buying power of incomes geared 
to fast-paced, laborsaving, twenti- 
eth-century living to a leisurely paced 
nineteenth-century life in which it is 
cheaper to hire a laundress than to 
own a washing machine. 

The result means complete free- 
dom from all household and garden 
chores, thus providing a maximum 
of free time in which to enjoy the 
retirement years. To this challenge 
of time, Mexico offers a magnificent 
opportunity to discover one’s latent 
talents and an entirely new life of 
stimulating interests and hobbies. 

For those able to gain content- 
ment through their own inner re- 
sources, the problem is not that of 
finding a hobby but of choosing from 


the bewildering list available. Al- 
most all the familiar pursuits — 
painting, photography, bird-watch- 
ing, and so on — may be followed 
in new and inspiring settings, while, 
for such new pastimes as collecting 
artifacts, colonial furniture, and an- 
tiques, or studying archaeology, 
anthropology, and colonial archi- 
tecture, the entire country is a living 
museum of conquest and precon- 
quest history. First-rate opera and 
ballet are available in Mexico City 
and, on tour, in such popular re- 
tirement cities as Guadalajara. A 
good seat costs less than one dollar. 

For many, however, the lack of 
ability to enjoy this extra leisure 
time, and not to kill it, marks the 
demarcation between success and 
failure. As elsewhere, the most suc- 
cessful retirees are those who have 
capitalized on and made the best of 
what the country offers. 

Item: Two American ladies were 
shopping in a supermarket. One, 
unable to read Spanish labels, chose 
familiar imported American-brand 
goods at twice U.S. prices. The 
other, knowing Spanish, bought 
Mexican-brand goods of fairly equal 
quality at 20 percent below U.S. 
prices. 

Item: Two American couples built 
two-bedroom homes of equal size. 
One couple, using a modern func- 
tional Mexican plan designed for 
outdoor living and built of concrete, 
paid $4700. The other, using an 
American design and unfamiliar 
American-type materials, ended up 
with a boxlike house for $6800. 

Item: One American, unable to 
watch familiar TV programs, be- 
came a chronic alcoholic. Another, 
also a former TV enthusiast, became 
interested in colonial architecture 
and decorated his home with beauti- 
fully glazed antique tile, rough- 
hewn beams, and Indian-motif stone- 
work bought from housewreckers for 
next to nothing. 

Invited to lunch with a retired 
couple from Arizona, this writer was 
met at the door by the host, who 
was wearing a Mexican-tailored suit 
of finest Cotswold worsted and 
custom-made shoes. The home, 
a renovated colonial-era Mexican 
house with a central patio, looked 
inward on a charming garden open 
to the sky. Open walls turned rooms 
into an extension of the garden. 
Rooms were lofty and spacious, with 
tiled floors and heavily timbered ceil- 
ings. Exuberant folk art covered the 


rougn-texturead walls. wacn room 
had a fireplace. Leased for ten years, 


this home cost the couple $35 a 


month plus $1000 spent on modern- | 


ization. 


Lunch was served at an enormous | 


refectory table set with local weav- 


ings and buff-colored Tlaquepaque | 


tableware. Starting out with oyster 
cocktail, the meal passed on to de- 
licious caldo de pollo (broth) followed 
by red snapper Veracruz style, 
charcoal-broiled filete with guacamole 
(salad), and a dessert of mangoes and 
cheese — all capped with strong un- 


blended Mexican coffee and the 
truly superb Kahlua liqueur. Over 


afterdinner Dorado cigars, the host 
disclosed that the lunch had cost 
slightly over one dollar per head. 
On the same retirement income in 
Arizona, the couple had had to live 
quite modestly in a small house. 

The easiest, best, and cheapest 
way of retiring to Mexico is simply 
to sell one’s furniture, enter Mexico 
on a three-dollar 180-day tourist 
card, buy appropriate furniture of 
Mexican design and fabrics, and 
rent an unfurnished house or apart- 
ment. Typical rent for a spacious, 
modern two-bedroom home is $35 
to $50 monthly in smaller places and 
$45 to $60 in larger cities, excluding 
Mexico City and very fashionable re- 
sorts. (Older homes cost less.) To 
furnish such a house in high-quality, 
contemporary Mexican styles would, 
with gas range and refrigerator, 
probably cost less than $1500. 

As a tourist-card holder, one must 
return to the border twice annually 
for a renewal. The trip takes three 
or four days by car, bus, or train and 
more than pays for itself when one 
uses the opportunity to purchase the 
few items, such as ready-made un- 
derwear, which are comparatively 
more expensive in Mexico. Upon 
entering as a tourist, one may im- 
port duty-free a car, trailer, boat, 
portable typewriter, and an aston- 
ishing variety of portable personal 
possessions. 
show proof of financial capability or 
to possess any minimum fixed in- 











JACK DANIEL never meant for his distillery 


One is not required to | 


come. By the same token, a tourist | 
may not seek employment or pur- | 
chase real estate in his own name. | 


To own property legally involves a 
cumbersome, expensive procedure 
which few Americans consider worth 
the trouble. 

The reader contemplating Mexi- 
can retirement would do well first to 
spend a vacation touring the dozen 


to get very big or he wouldn't have set about 
making [ennessee sippin’ whiskey. 


Nearly a century ago, Mr. Jack started making 
whiskey the old Tennessee way. That calls 
for plenty of close watching over and patience. 






CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


Charcoal Mellowing alone takes more time Ù 
than all the other whiskey-making steps 

e Fy . ; DROP 
combined. But he figured it was better to 
make a little of the best than a whole lot RES b 
of just good. We’ve always held to that. Ikeda BY DROP 


And after a sip of Jack Daniel’s, 


‘ 9 , ‘ 
we believe, you'll agree with it too. 
©1962, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Ine, 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY - 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY e LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN, 


OTN bitters 


Join the 1962 
Maharajah Festival 
in Europe! 


26-day and 43-day Conducted 
Tours from $934 


(All expenses paid including 
economy jet fare from New York) 


From glittering cities to colorful coun- 
try inns... here’s Europe as you’ve 
dreamed of seeing it! What’s more, 
Arr-InpIA Maharajah Festival tours 
include such fascinating ‘‘extras” as a 
cruise along the Rhine... dinner anda 
gala evening at the Casino at Monte 
Carlo ... visits to the Folies Bergere 
and London’s famous Palladium—just 
to name a few! And every step of the 
way you’re treated with all the pomp 
and pampering worthy of a maharajah 
— including, of course, the fabulous 
service on AIR-INDIA’s Boeing 707 
Jets. Frequent departure dates, March 
through October. For full information, 
see your travel agent—or use the 
coupon below, 


AlR-INDIA 


410 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Please send me your FREE folder on Arr-INDIA’s 
*“Maharajah Festival in Europe” including 
dates, rates, and itineraries. 
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or so most popular retirement lo- 
cales. With two or three exceptions, 
all lie on the southern plateau of 
Mexico, a high tableland in which 
the climate is a compromise between 
the eternal summer of the tropics 
and the eternal winter of high moun- 
tains — in short, eternal springtime. 
Here, soon after the conquest, the 
Spaniards built their colonial cities 
in the most ideal locations. Perhaps 
nowhere else on earth is there such a 
concentration of fascinating towns 
in a climate so admirably suited for 
retirement. 

For example, this writer’s desk is 
located on a latitude of 20 degrees 
north, which is slightly south of 
Honolulu and well south of such no- 
toriously hot cities as Hong Kong, 
Calcutta, and Cairo. Yet a tempera- 
ture of 70 degrees in midafternoon in 
July is not unusual here. The ele- 
vation of five thousand feet is re- 
sponsible. In January, the thermom- 
eter will read a balmy 61 degrees. 
From October until June, the skies 
are clear and sunny, and the relative 
humidity, a low 60 percent. From 
mid-June until September, short, 
sharp evening thundershowers keep 
temperatures at invigorating levels. 

This uniformly ideal climate is 
found only in the south central pla- 
teau of Mexico in a rough triangle 
formed by the cities of Tepic, Pa- 
chuca, and Oaxaca and measuring 
approximately six hundred miles 
along the base. This relative com- 
pactness allows the area to be toured 
by car or by comfortable first-class 
buses in about twenty-one days. 

As in the United States, each town 
has its own personality. Places like 
San Miguel de Allende and Taxco 
attract the industrious hobbyist; 
others, like do-nothing Ajijic, are 
better suited for rest and relaxation. 

Armed with a good travel guide, 
the motorist will find driving most 
enjoyable. Highways are generally 
good; traffic, light. There are plenty 
of hotels, motels, and restaurants in 
all price brackets, gas stations, and 
repair shops in every city; and the 
scenery is magnificent. The bus trav- 
eler may duplicate a motorist’s itin- 
erary with the aid of the Guia de 
Transportes Aereos y Autotransportes de 
Mexico, a complete bus timetable on 
hand in most Mexican hotels and 
travel agencies. 

En route from the border to pick 
up the circular retirement tour out- 
lined below, the motorist should, if 
traveling Mexico’s Highway 57, 


pause to look over such potential re- 
tirement towns as Saltillo and San 
Luis Potosi, both within easy reach 
of the border. If following Highway 
45, he should visit the health resort 
of Durango and the neat spa town of 
Aguascalientes; or if on Highway 15, 
the refurbished colonial town of Ala- 
mos and spick-and-span Tepic. Start- 
ing from Guadalajara and proceed- 
ing by main roads in a clockwise 





circle, he would then encounter the 
following popular retirement towns, 
in the order given. 

Guadalajara: Mexico’s second larg- 
est city, a thriving, dignified me- 
tropolis with every modern con- 
venience, a large expatriate colony, 
and quite reasonable prices. Guana- 
juato: a spotless and delightful colo- 
nial town tucked away in a deep 
Sierra gorge; it has a small retire- 
ment colony and is not very expen- 
sive. Querétaro: a pleasant colonial 
state capital almost unknown to re- 
tiring Americans, and with resultant 
low costs. San Miguel de Allende: 
so purely colonial it has been de- 
clared a national monument; the 
home of a large American-run school 
of fine arts and a correspondingly 
large Yankee colony; costs are none- 
theless moderate. Tequisquiapan: a 
small, neat, clean health spa with a 
small colony and low costs. Mexico 
City: in most people’s opinions, too 
high, cool, and expensive for retire- 
ment, but it has splendid cultural 
entertainment within easy reach of 
nearby retirement towns. Oaxaca: 
reached by a 345-mile side trip from 
Mexico City; a green-hued colonial 
town in southern Mexico with low 
costs and a well-established retire- 
ment colony. 

Cuernavaca: a busy, fashionable 
international resort within an hour 
of Mexico City; it has a large foreign 
colony, and correspondingly high 
prices; within a few miles are the 
atmospheric Aztec village of Te- 
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= with lower costs. Taxco: a pictur- 
esque hillside silver-crafts village, 
rather touristy, but with an ideal 
climate, an art colony and school, 
‘and medium prices. Valle de Bravo: 
- west of Toluca; a cool, tranquil, high 
lakeside resort that resembles Scot- 
“land and is home to a small colony 
of English, Americans, and Swiss. 
Morelia: an old refined Castilian 





~eity well known for its music and 
cultural activities; it has a small 


American-Canadian colony and rea- 
_ sonable costs. | 
= Uruapan: a semitropical garden 
town with a small American colony 
and extremely reasonable prices. 


“o = Jocotepec: a quaint Indian village on 


Lake Chapala with an American 
colony and fairly reasonable prices. 
Ajijic: a slightly raffish and bohemian 
Lake - Chapala retirement village 
th an American colony of over 
~~ three hundred and medium prices. 
y Chapala: a bright, musical Lake 
— -Chapala resort “with, green plaza 
-benches like those Saint Petersburg 
ed to have, an extensive retirement 
ag and medium. costs. Guada- 
-lajara lies an easy forty- minute drive 
north of Chapala. 









Although the same pattern of cli- | 
_ mate exists throughout the Mexican | 


f plateau, one may literally choose 
one’s temperature by selecting a 
-or higher altitude. For exam- 

ple, the average temperature at San 
| Miguel de Allende (elevation 6157 
feet) is 63 degrees; that at Cuautla 

. (4271 feet) is 72 degrees. At 5000 

feet, elevation of the average plateau 

city, the climate is mild all year, and 







the altitude considered safe for all 


but these with the most serious type 
of heart disorder, degenerative dis- 
ease, or extreme nervousness. Suf- 
ferers from these ailments should, 
_ therefore, consult their physicians 
-before deciding to live on the Mexi- 
can plateau. 
For those to whom sea-level living 
is essential, the ideal area lies around 
Ensenada, which is just south of San 
Diego, California, and shares that 
city’s delightful Mediterranean cli- 
mate. Here, proximity to the border 
raises costs. But if a tropical climate 
is no obstruction, there are attrac- 
tive coastal towns such as colonial 
Veracruz and Manzanillo and the 
charming fishing village of Puerto 
Vallarta — all having a climate sim- 


ilar to south Florida — where one 


may live quite regally on compara- 
tively little. 
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FASTEST to GREECE 


A great ship—even better now! Deluxe new state- 
rooms, air conditioned with individual controls— 
85% of all with bath. From New York, Boston to 
Lisbon, Naples, Sicily, Piraeus, Cyprus, Haifa. 


““ARKADIA”’—20,650 tons. Comfortable, con- 
genial, economical! From Montreal to Bremerhaven 
via Cobh, Le Havre, London, Amsterdam. 





ALSO Mediterranean « West Indies Cruises 
See your TRAVEL AGENT or 


GREEK LINE... 2. 


Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit- Los Angeles -San Francisco - Montreal- Toronto - ‘Vancouv 
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The definition of what is the best kind of life insur- l 
ance is clear and simple. You want the insurance _ 
that remains in force as long as possible for your | 
beneficiaries. Mutual Benefit Life policies have the 
finest built-in safety factors that can be obtained. For 
example, even if a man paid only one annual premium 
and died ‘wo years later, his full insurance could still 
be in force at the time of his death. This is characteris- 
tic of many kinds of Mutual Benefit Life policies. 


Benefit is our middle name 


MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY « SINCE 1845 





How 


would 


you 
your Baez: 


child? = 


O Gifted? Give him The Book of Knowl- 
edge ... then watch him go further! 

O Bright but bored? The Book of Knowl- 
edge is written and arranged to catch 
his interest ... and to hold it. 





O Mentally lazy? More likely uninter- 
ested. The Book of Knowledge—because 
of its unique non-alphabetical arrange- 
ment—will arouse his curiosity. 


O Doesn’t like to read? Don’t blame him; 
give him The Book of Knowledge. Read- 
ers are leaders. Start him now on The 
Book of Knowledge. It inspires reading! 


O Grades not good enough? The Book of 
Knowledge can help your child in every 
area of school work. 


O Always asking questions? Be glad! It 
shows an eager mind. The Book of Knowl- 
edge answers all his questions. 


O Sure to get into college? Don’t be so 
sure. Start preparing your child now by 
giving him The Book of Knowledge. 


What you should do now 

You can evaluate The Book of Knowl- 
edge method in your own home. Send the 
coupon for the free 24-page “sampler” 
of actual pages from The Book of Knowl- 
edge. It is packed with science quizzes, 
poetry, biographies of famous people, 
things to make and do. Mail today. 


THE BOOK OF 
KNOW LEDGE 


opens the door to success 
a a EE ce eee See? eee Rat 
FREE 24 PAGE FULL COLOR BOOKLET l 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE® 
The Grolier Society Inc. 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me the color booklet described above. 





Thereare children in my family, ages —____ 
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A publication of Grolier Inc. © 1962, Grolier Inc. 
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BY HERBERT KUPFERBERG 


Mahler: Symphony No. 3 in D Minor 


Leonard Bernstein conducting the New 
York Philharmonic with Martha Lipton, 
mezzo-soprano; the Women’s Chorus of 
the Schola Cantorum; and the Boys 
Choir of the Church of the Transfigura- 
tion; Columbia M2S-685 (stereo) and 
M2L-275: two records 

Mahler’s Third opens with eight 
unaccompanied horns playing in 
unison, and proceeds expansively 
and discursively through six move- 


| ments — one with a mezzo-soprano 
soloist; one with a chorus and a 


mezzo — culminating in a funere- 
ally paced Finale. Some of it is banal 


| and bombastic, but the music seems 
| to gain in eloquence and cohesive- 
| ness as it goes along; the mezzo solo 
| has some of the rhapsodic quality of 


Mahler’s best songs, and there is an 
ingenuous appeal about the “Bimm 
bamm, bimm bamm” with which 
the boys’ chorus imitates the sound 
of church bells in the fifth move- 
ment. The final Adagio, for all its 
glacial motion, provides an expres- 
sive, exalted conclusion. Bernstein 
lavishes on the music the freshness 
and tender, loving care of a Mahler 
enthusiast who is willing to accept 
the dross for the riches that go with 
it. The Philharmonic is in top form; 


the vocal and instrumental solos are | 


skillfully handled; and the sound 
is sumptuous. 


Mozart: String Quintet in G Minor, 


K. 516; String Quintet in D Major, | 


K. 593 


Amadeus String Quartet (Norbert Brainin 


and Siegmund Nissel, violins; Peter 
Schidlof, viola; Martin Lovett, cello) 
with Cecil Aronowitz, viola; Deutsche 
Grammophon 138057 (stereo) 

In taste, tone, and temperament, the 
Amadeus String Quartet stands high 
in the chamber-music aristocracy. 
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FOOL MISTAKES 
WERE KEEPING 


ME BROKE 


So | Sent $7 to The 
Wall Street Journal 


I always seemed to make mistakes. I sold 
some land when prices were low. I 
bought a home when prices were high. 

Then one day I picked up a copy of 
The Wall Street Journal. I saw right 
away that it had the facts I needed to 
help me in my personal affairs and in my 
job. So I sent $7 for a Trial Subscription. 

The Journal not only enables me to 
earn more money — it also tells me how 
to get more value for the money I spend. 
And articles on taxes guide me on what 
to do to keep my taxes down. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $30,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in seven cities 
from coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. am-6 


SLEEP 


SHUT OUT DISTURBING NOISES! 
Fee wars” Anti-Noise 
EAR STOPPLES 


Easy to use, comfortable. Rec- 
ommended by doctors. Used by 
thousands for 35 years! 


Trial box of 1 pr. 40¢ ppd. 





Now 
Enjoy 
Restful 















SHUT OUT DISTURBING LIGHT! a 
Fee wwrs* LIGHT SHIELDS a e 
Sleep soundly. Nap anytime, : 
anywhere. Soft satin padding 
for snug fit and comfort. 
Black sateen, $1.50 ppd. 
At Drug or Dept. stores — or send check or M.O. to: 
FLENTS PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Dept. N 


103 Park Avenue, New. York 17, N. Y. 
*T™M 











By Saul K. Padover 

All the giants of the 1787 Constitutional Conven- 
tion whose explosive debates made our country 
great, come to life in this exciting reference work. 
64 pages of Illustrations e Just published 

At all bookstores, $7.50 
WASHINGTON SQUARE PRESS 
1 West 39th Street, New York 18 
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u apēst version with Milton 
s, which the Budapests them- 
= “selves were unable to match on a 
as later try. The D Major Quintet, 
| more open and friendly, is a graceful 
< and stag running mate. ` 


‘Poulenc’ s pieces are 
, full of amusing 





“as to nse brio, A aaia and him, a delight 
to hear. Bigger and even better 


i u itschny conducting orchestra 
h a German State Opera Bat in, 


Such, eae - Hans Hopf, tenor; 
| Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, baritone; and 
Gottlob Frick, bass; Angel 3620 D/L 
and S-3620 D/L (stereo): four records 
Considering. that Tannhäuser is 
among ‘the most “operatic” of all 
WwW agner’ S operas, with even a legiti- 
mate aria or two to lighten the leit- 
motivs, its e a has 





~Konwitschny’s direction is 
ae gest element, maintaining 
the lyricism afloat on the surging 
dramatic tides. Of the singers, 
Fischer-Dieskau is a Wolfram of 
credible character and sumptuous 
sound; Hopf, a Tannhäuser who is 
perhaps more Helden than tenor; 
Griimmer and Schech, well schooled, 

if not outstandingly skilled, in the 
~ roles of Elisabeth and Venus. It is 
the deep-piled orchestral and choral 
-fabrie that provides most of the rich- 
ness and color; the final scene of 
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massive: outpouring of sound and 


emotion, is admirably- clear and 
convincing. 


Anyone Can Play the Harmonica 

Alan Schackner, harmonica player and 
instructor; Epic LN -3730 

Having accepted the challenge im- 
plicit in the title, this pupil suggests 
an emendation to Practically Anyone 
Can Play the Harmonica or Anyone Can 
Practically Play the Harmonica, Still, 
so exact and insistent are Mr, 
Schackner’s instructions, spoken and 
written, that it took only an hour or 
so to play “Taps” reasonably recog- 
nizably. It isn’t the teacher’s fault 
that the student decided then and 
there to rest on his laurels. Not the 
least attractive element of this‘record 
is the businesslike Hohner Marine 
Band harmonica that comes pack- 
aged with it. 


La Chanson de Roland 


Lucie de Vienne directing the Proscenium 
Studio, Montreal, 
André Montmorency, Benoit Marleau, 
Ulrich Guttinger, and others; 
9857: two records 

This is a dramatic narration by a 
group of young Canadian actors of 
La Chanson de Roland, the twelfth- 
century poem which is France’s. na- 
tional epic. Lucie de Vienne, the 
director, also serves as the narrator, 
reciting the purely descriptive pas- 
sages in an expressive voice, while 
her associates deliver the words 
spoken by the main personages in 
this most celebrated chanson de geste: 
Charlemagne, Roland, the King of 
the Saracens, and Ganelon the trai- 
tor. The language that is used is 
Old French in Madame de Vienne’s 
best approximation of the pronuncia- 
tion of the time (Canadians, she 
says, are better at the twelfth-century 
rolled r than modern Frenchmen). 
The accompanying booklet prints 
the text in three parallel columns, of 
Old French, modern French, and 
English (the Dorothy Sayers transla- 
tion). At times, the steady cadences 
become a bit numbing, even though 
the text has been trimmed. Never- 
theless, the stately grandeur and 
controlled emotion make their effect. 
The sound effects of battle scenes 
seem unnecessary, but the musical 
flourishes brighten the text. much as 
illuminations on an old manuscript, 
and the sound of the dying Roland’s 
horn provides a supremely dramatic 
moment. 


with Henri Barras, 


Folkways 
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ON LY m THE ROBERTS. s 10: i 
4-TRACK STEREOPHONIC TAPE RECORDE 
Combines these Advanced Featur 


Unique “tisten-to-yourself” feature + Records 
FM MULTIPLEX STEREO CASTS * 4-track ste 
and monaural record/play + 2-track stereo an 
monaural play > Sound-with-sound, using eith 
track as basic track « Dual, self contained powe 
stereo amplifiers « Dual, built-i -in extended: rang 
stereo speakers « Automatic shut-off. $999 


a ONR OON EH A OOE IOO AR AOR DE O A À 


ROBERTS ELECTRONICS, INC. Dept. ATL-6-L 
5920 Bowcroft Ave., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
Please send me: 


EC} Reberts Stereo Tape Instruction Manual contain: 
mg stereo and monaural applications. | enclose 25¢. eos 
(cash, stamps) for postage and handling. < 


TI The nameof my nearest dealer.. 
Name 
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THE ATLANTIC 


Lo which has just survived the coldest 
spring since 1892, is wearing a new look, some, 
though not all, of it appealing to those who re- 
member the old. I had my first glimpse the after- 
noon of my arrival as. the bus from the airport 
swung us through Chelsea. Toward us, mincing, 
came a young thing practiced in the arts, whose 
black hair was piled as high as a busby. She was 
wearing a reefer coat with a black velvet collar, 
black skintight slacks, razor-pointed flats, and 
she was waving languidly a cigarette in a long 
black holder. 

She put me on the alert, and I have been making 
note of other strange types ever since. I think 
you see the best assortment in the small pubs and 
restaurants of Chelsea, but I ceased, for the time 
being, to speculate about Les Girls when our bus 
got jammed in a bumper-to-bumper ice floe that 
looked as if it would never melt. The cars on the 
London streets have noticeably increased in the 
past year, and they are larger cars— the Mer- 
cedes-Benz is larger, the Rolls-Royces are larger 
and more numerous — whereas the streets are 
precisely the same size, all of which adds up to 
more congestion. The main arteries like Piccadilly 
and St. James’s are now one-way, and this means 
faster movement except at peak hours. It also 
means greater danger to the pedestrian, especially 
if he is American and accustomed to looking to the 
wrong side when he starts to cross the street. To 
save our skins, the County Council has inscribed 
in large black letters at the pedestrian crossings, 
“Look Right” or “Look Left.’? Be sure you do. 

In the late winter, when the buses went out on 
strike, commuting was done by train, car pool, 
taxi, and every form of wheeled vehicle, and the 
traffic tie-ups were the worst in London’s memory. 
A friend of mine left his office in the City at 8:00 
in the evening, bound for his home in Surrey, 
twelve miles distant. At 10:45, he and the man who 
was driving had crawled ten of the twelve miles. 
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At this point the driver turned off, and my boy did 
the last two miles on foot, reaching home and 
hearth at 11:20. 

Town and county seem acutely aware of the in- 
creasing congestion, and tunnels, such as the one 
which has been completed at Hammersmith, and 
a greater one, which will be at least another year in 
building at Hyde Park Corner, are a partial an- 
swer. Bypasses are the only way of preserving 
the more famous of the old market towns such as 
Cambridge, Exeter, and Andover, with their nar- 
row streets, where the old shops and cottage fronts 
seem to close in on each other and where the an- 
cient bridges are too lovely to destroy. As for the 
throughways, by 1970 there will be a network 
of them as capacious as “M. 1” reaching all the 
way from London to Wales. Two hundred thou- 
sand trees and shrubs, including 40,000 oaks, 
40,000 beeches, and 32,000 ashes, are being plant- 
ed this year to make the motorways blend into 
the landscape. They are four-lane, almost as wide 
as the Maine or New Jersey turnpike; the only dif- 
ference, as far as I could see, is that the British 
set no speed limit. The Jaguars and Bentleys go 
just as fast as the drivers dare, and the smaller 
breeds keep to the left. I am told that the only 
time M. 1 has ever been crowded was on opening 
day, when everyman and his wife went out in his 
car to test the new speedway, and children stand- 
ing on the overpasses dropped ice cream cones 
into the open convertibles. 

With all this building going on, there are bound 
to be roadblocks where the traffic slims down to 
one lane and where each driver must wait for his 
turn to thread the needle. The English road man- 
ners are still the best in the world, so much more 
quiet and orderly than the chaos in Paris or the 
hullabaloo in Rome with the Fiats and motor 
scooters. In England the lorry driver still extends 
his arm and beckons you forward when there is an 
open stretch, and if you hear a horn or hooter 
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lives and our time. 


‘CLEVELAND. AMORY says: 


2 "A modern Forsyte Saga. Rich, 
-rewarding and romantic, here are 
thousands of scenes, every last one 
of them written with a rare com- 
bir ation of. taste = E 








AUGUST HECKSCHER says: 
Ss hero, a arepe executive, 





moder i tin y ne 


GLADYS SCHMITT says: 
“1 ‘found it very difficult to lay 
down. ... It is life; real life, as it 


peat VAN WIN DWYRAN 2uyee o 
s: an ‘Bptroniely original novel, highly impressive 
matic psychoanalysis, related with rare gusto, witl 
an interesting range of characters and with li | 
fine and winning tone.” ae 


si seasinatine advance readers have been quick to recognize 

that THe Hanps oF Esau is a novel that dares to extend the bound- 
of contemporary creative writing by employing new methods _ 
ights — a novel-in-depth with a powerful capacity to illumi- 


is lived in the United States by 


people who matter. The protago- 


nist is a man of stature and a man 
involved with the culture and so- 
ciety around him... . I think it is 
avery distinguished, moving and 
important book.” 


Tue Hanps of Esau — as these 
and other hard-to-impress readers 


have indicated — is a brilliantly ~ l 


satisfying novel: the suspenseful 
story of Walton Herrick, who dis- 
covers, at the pinnacle of success, 
that he is a man divided against 
himself. Walton Herrick is a fasci- 
nating human being...a fully real- 


ized individual who is, at the same 


time, representative of a great 
many American men in their mid- 
forties. Thanks to Hiram Haydn’s 





















mastery, the reader actually lives. 
through Walton Herrick’s. agonies . 
and triumphs, his loves and fears 
— toa shattering, purifying climax 


JUST PUBLISHED + AT ALL BOOKSTORES * $7.50 
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ment in a hurry or an American who thinks he is 
back home. 


more remarkable that people can produce a four- 
day demonstration. as impressive. as the Alder- 

maston March over a weekend as busy as Easter 
Bank Holiday — more than 20,000 persons march- 
ing in protest to demonstrate their abhorrence of 
the bomb and their demand for a ban. Half of 
> them were -under twenty, striding along with 
__ prams, babies; knapsacks, from Aldermaston 

_ through Reading and on to the final speechmaking 
- in Hyde Park on Easter Monday. Elder adherents 
¿joined them along the way. The police good- 
.naturedly shepherded them through the holiday 
~ traffic, and huge crowds which lined the London 
i streets looked on in sympathy. 


_ LONDONS SKYLINE 


. The skyline is iaeaing: and for the worse. I re- 
eee the ambitious plans which were projected 
in the lobby of the London County Council in 
1943; the more feasible they then seemed because 
the Blitz hac gerard so much. But very little of 


; from. aa obit loa K. But before the war, 
: this was the most expensive real estate in the Brit- 
_ ish Isles, and as business and values returned it was 
-natural for the great cathedral to be enclosed once 
more, with due conservatism. 
What is unnatural is the appearance in London 
of the New. York skyscraper. Despite the zoning 
laws, exceptions are being made, and in almost 
every case there are defacements.. They were be- 
gun on the south bank of the Thames with the ex- 
- cuse that the shore was so unsightly that any new 
_ building would be an improvement; this let in the 
< Shell-Mex. skyscraper, which now sits like a huge 
waffle iron above the once-lovely view down St. 
. James’s Street to the Palace. This- was followed on 
-the north bank: by the thirty-four-story Vickers 
building, which overshadows the Abbey and 
- Houses of Parliament and, of course, cuts off the 
“river view for many who used to enjoy it. Why 
_ should a multistoried Hilton be given a special per- 
mitin Park Lane, except for the prestige and profit 
of Mr: Hilton? And why should the next sky- 
-scraper be allowed to climb up over Buckingham 
Palace, except to give a stenographer’s-eye view 
of the doings of the royal family down below? Is 
London really so crowded for office space that the 
English must commit all the blunders. we have 
made, including the emulation of the boring. mo- 
notony of Park Avenue? era 
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THE BOY FROM FLINTSHIRE > : 


EMLYN WILLIAMS, as ‘the! ‘na mé 
Welsh origin. We know. him. for 


more recently, for his admirable recitations aiid ae * 


impersonations of Dickens and Dylan Thomas. 
How he emerged from the rural poverty of his na- 


tive Flintshire and from- the formidable density 2 


of the Welsh tongue to his self-possession i in English 
and to his imaginative grasp of acting and play- 
writing is the gist of his early. autobiography, 
GEORGE (Random House, $5. 95). 

The cross. which young Emlyn, the eldest of 
three brothers, had to bear was his father. Richard 
Williams the elder — ‘‘Dic”’ to the countryside — 
had run off to sea as a boy and there acquired a 
fathomless taste for the bottle and the fellowship 
that goes with it. When he ca: ie ashore to marry 
his Mary and set up in the gr š asiness, he 





have the best of both worlds whi 
for the White Lion Inn, which dominated ` mi 
lage of Glenrafon, a row of fourteen stone cottages. 
As the owner of a pub he was in his native element, 
but the trouble was that he drank with the best of 
them and did not always collect. Mary, tight- 


lipped, fended for the boys and“ for nine. years o o 


fought a losing battle which left its scars on them 
all. But during World War- I, ‘when Dic should 
have been down and out, he recovered, and as a 
steelworker made a new home for them. Sober 
again, he had the gratification. of ee his eldest 
shoot ahead. 7 

The delight in this book:48" the emergence of 
young George — he was christened George Emlyn 
— from a shy, inhibited Welsh youngster to. the 
prizewinning scholar of Christ Church. For this 
successful evolution he has three women. to thank: 
Annie, who came to the pub as a housemaid when 
she was thirteen and whose warmth and world of 
imagination he shared until she was driven away 
by his father; Sarah G. Cooke, whose prize pupil 
he was and whose vibrant, probing teaching made 
him fit for Oxford; and Mary, his brave, silent _ 
mother, who put the steel in him. His boyhood — 
and adolescence are the best of it. At Oxford he 
overacted, had his infatuations with the stage and 
elsewhere, and missed the First he should have 
had, Some of the gaiety comes. through, but the 









artist in him was formed before that. ae 
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COLLEGES 


PRIZES: Best Story — $100.00 rea Ray, Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo.: pies Jean Carmel, | 
nstructor 


Best Essay — $100.00 Carol White, Notre Dame College, Baltimore, Md.; Sister Maura, I nstructor. , z 


Best Poem — $100.00 Judy Krommer, Mount St. Mary’s, Los Angeles, Cal.; Sister M, Laurentia, 
Instructor | 
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“PRIZES: Best Story — $100.00 Lew Finch Boyd, St. Mark’s School, Southborourgh, Mass.; Winifred H. Chat- é 
oa field, Instructor E 


Best Essay — $100.00 Dorothy O. Edmonds, The Winsor School, Boston, Mass.; ; Ellen E. Forbes, 
Instructor : 





| Best Poem — $100.00 Paul Hazen, Hopkins Grammar, New Haven, Connecticut; Victor Reid, iw., 
structor 


STORIES: ‘Secon: Join Heminway, St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Massachusetts; Winifred Chatfield, Instructor — THIRD: “Alison Ya i 
_ Tea, Brownell Hall, Omaha, Nebraska; O. E. Turpin, Instructor — Fourtu: Shelia Doyle, Bethleham Central Sr. High, ‘Delmar, New York; 

E Robert Cy ‘Lambert, Instructor — Fiera: William Malton, IHI, American High School, Mexico, D. F.; Gibert Weatherbee, Instructor oa. 2 
HONORABLE MENTION: California: Barstow Union High School, William Peters; Dixon High School, Charles Royster; Riverside Polytechnic, Siac 
Ann Charters; Academy of Our Lady of Peace, Pamela Parente — Hlinois: Township High School, Tucker Green — Massachusetts: St. Mark's 
School, Robert Chatfield-Taylor; Wellesley Senior High School, Melissa Carroll; Worcester Academy, Arnold Lehman, Jeffrey Mitchell - a 
Michigan: Ferndale High School, Russell Peck — Nebraska: Benson High School, Gary Thrane — New Jersey: Pascock Valley Regional High 

.. School, Alice Chitty — New Mexico: Highland High, Susan Parman — Ohio; Hathaway Brown School, Katherine Kline — - New York: The 

“Chapin School, Elizabeth McClintock 


ESSAYS: “SgconD: Paul Johanning, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Indiana; Glady Brewer, Instructor — Tump: Jeffrey Mark _ 
Goodman, . Nicolet High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Gladys Viedemanis, Instructor —— FougtH: John Lewis, Wellesley Senior. High 
“School, Wellesley, Massachusetts; W. A. Crockett, Instructor — Firru: Kenneth B. Herman, Classical High School, Springfield, Massa- 
ch ts; Mabel Morrill, Instructor — HONORABLE MENTION: Washington, D.C.: Woodrow Wilson High School, Lorrin Gay Philipson 
eee - Hlinoia: Evanston Township High School, Vicki West — Indiana: Shortridge High School, Robert Smith; Saint Mary’s Academy, Su- 
i ~~ ganne Pratt; Portia Prebys — Maryland: St. Timothy’s School, Patience Outerbridge — Massachusetts: Abbot Academy, Kathie Krause; 
Northfield School for Girls, Cynthia Gardner; Wellesley Senior High School, Catherine Montgomery — New York: Poly Prep Country 
Day School, John Page — Ohio: Orange High School, Paul Masson, Jean Sinclair — Pennsylvania: Germantown Friends School, Carnes 
Lord — Texas: Tascosa High School, Jill A. Harris — Washington: Clover Park Senior High, Wayne Hall. 


POEMS: Secono: Patricia S. Greenspan, Cheltenham High School, Wyncote, Pennsylvania; Margaret Jones, Instructor — Trirp: Virginia 

Kays, Glenbrook High School, Northbrook, Ilinois, William Miller, Instructor — Fourtu: Lyn Thompson, Burbank Sr. High School, Bur- 

bank, California; E. M. Weinstock, Instructor — Firtu: Alice van Buren, Mary C. Wheeler School, Providence, Rhode Island; Rachel Alden, 

Instructor —- HONORABLE MENTION: California: Crystal Springs School for Girls, Alice Salmon; Pasadena High School, Sue Murphy; 
` Ramona High School, Nancy Darsey — Connecticut: James Hillhouse High School, Sheila Clark — Washington, D.C.: Woodrow Wilson 

High School, Bronnie Davies — Illinois: Evanston Township High School, Susan Ohl — Indiana: North Central High School, Mary Lou. 

Mackey -- Kansas: Southeast High School, Ginger Tindall — Maryland: Notre Dame Preparatory School, Joyce Poirier, Martha Dugan 
-ium Massachusetts: Wellesley Senior High School, Gail von Der Lippe — New York: Albany Academy for Girls, Trudy Thorstensen; The 
` Chapin School, Katherine Connell — Washington: Ellensburgh High School, Jan Wilson. 
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Reader’s Choice 
BY WILLIAM BARRETT 


. In a literary, no less than in a musical, per- 
- formance there is always a special delight provided 
by sheer virtuosity. A dazzling virtuoso of letters, 

- perhaps the most dexterous now writing, VLADIMIR 
Naspoxov can always be counted on to do the 
unexpected thing. In Lolita he loosed a storm of 
© scandal across the nation; PALE FIRE (Putnam, 
< $5.00) will hardly seem scandalous by comparison, 
but as a literary tour de force it surpasses anything 
else Mr. Nabokov has done. The story is told in 
the form of a poem and a commentary on the poem 
< and deals with the escapades of a deposed Balkan 
- King in a New England college town. Impossible, 
_you say. Well, the impossible seems to be what 
© Mr. Nabokov’ thrives. on, and he not only brings 
- off his complex project successfully, but does so 
© with such brio and ease that we are reminded of 
. the magician waving his hand deprecatingly at 
< the conclusion of an amazing feat of conjuring, as 
“o jf to say: It was nothing, really. 

The poem itself is an altogether remarkable 
performance. A thousand lines long, divided into 
- four cantos, it purports to be the composition of 
- John Shade, a white-thatched and venerable poet 
--in residence at a New England university. Though 
“rambling and unpolished in spots — which is 
“appropriate to the story, since John Shade is 
killed before he can complete the work — the 
: poem is nevertheless so deft and contains so many 
~ moving passages that it establishes Mr. Nabokov 

beyond doubt as a respectable poet in English (for 
him, an acquired tongue!). Asa novelistic device 
the poem is justified as the most immediate path 
-= into the mind and heart of John Shade. A deeper 
-justification is provided by Shade’s own remark 
- that our lives are like a commentary to some 
-. great unfinished poem. All the small dissonances 
of life seem to strain after some great encompassing 
harmony that we never quite attain. 

The commentator — hence, the first person 

singular of the novel — is revealed in the begin- 
< ning as Charles Kinbote, a queer émigré teaching 
at Shade’s university. The commentary loses no 
time in plunging us into the extracurricular 
bickerings and intrigues of the academic world 





of ‘New Wye, Appalachia. 








-One target of Mr. 
Nabokov’s satire is the literary scholarship now 
being practiced in our universities. But. while 
line-by-lne annotation has ‘become in its real-life 
practitioners a dull revenge against poetry itself, 
Mr. Nabokov transforms this creeping scholarship 
into hilarious farce. Fortunately ar a us, Kinbote 
is an incurable gossip who cannot st ck. to hi 
















He is, in fact, ‘the tinnar i King of i | 


he seems. 
Zembla, identified only as “a distant northern. 


land,” which would suggest the Russian province 
of Novaya Zemlya, but which in Mr. Nabokov’s 
treatment has all the characteristics of a Balkan 
kingdom out of musical comedy. The tunes of 
musical comedy give way to the grim clashing 
chords of an organized spy. system. A secret 
agent, Gradus, is dispatched from Zembla to kill 
the King, and his progress across continents is 
followed step by step in Kinbote’s commentary 
until he arrives in New Wye. By mistake, Gradus 
kills John Shade. Modern dictatorships spare the 
buffoon (Kinbote) but kill the poet (Shade), 

Shade and Kinbote are thoroughly antithetical 
men, Kinbote is an extravagant and baroque 
caricature of White Russian royalty; Shade, 
sensitive, thoughtful, fine-grained New Englander. 
Yet it is just this bold counterpoint between the — 
two opposing personalities that makes the central 
interest of Pale Fire. Mr. Nabokow’s penchant for 
irony has often placed him in too great detach- 
ment from his characters; from his previous writ- 
ings I could never have guessed that he could 
create so sympathetic and subtle an American 
as John Shade. Perhaps the poem in this book 
announces the emergence of a more profound, less 
ironic Nabokov. Among his other extraordinary 
talents, Mr. Nabokov is a. learned scientist of 
butterflies; he has chosen here to cover the poet in 
himself with an intricate literary cocoon. It 
might be a beautiful sight if the butterfly were to 
take wing on its own. 





ROSE WITH THORNS 


In her last novel, A Severed Head, na Murpocu 
gave such a taut and incisive portrayal of an urban 
intellectual whose head was divorced from the rest 
of his being that the only. critical reservation 
seemed to be the question of why the author 
had expended so much brilliance on so brittle 
a character. As if in response to this criticism, in 
AN UNOFFICIAL ROSE (Viking, $4.95) Miss Mur- 
doch has shifted from city to country and attempts 
to give her characters a more earthy and human 
substance. The human resonances are indeed 
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z OTHE WISDOM OF THE 
_ SUPREME COURT 


ae ote. and arranged by Pencrvat E. Jacx- 
SONY: Douglas on civil liberties, Frankfurter 

-on taxes, Holmes on the nature of happiness, 
Brandeis on labor, Black on advertising — 

s- youll find them in this rich storehouse of 
hee Sparkling. wit, original thought and lively 
observation from the highest court in the 
. land. More than 4,000 quotations, arranged 
co oc sl ‘Self-indexing. $8.95 











i HANS CHRISTIAN 
} NDERSEN: A BIOGRAPHY 


By Fneprik Bodx. Translated by Grorcs 
C. SCHOOLFIELD, He was a dreamer, yet his 

- . fame rests upon his ruthless love of truth. 
His fairy. tales are filled with a powerful real- 
ism. He. passionately adored several different 
women, but his love was never requited. 
These are only a few of the fascinating para- 
doxes that reflect the personality of the writer 
whose own life was the most surprising tale 

of them all. Illustrated. Index. $4.50 





-LUIS DE CAMOENS 
x = AND THE 
: EPIC OF THE LUSIADS 








F By, Henny H. Harr. The first full biography 
“in English of Portugal’s most illustrious poet, 
whose life was as charged with drama as the 

great epics he wrote. With translations of 

most of his lyrics. Ilustrated. Bibliography. 
Index. 


$5.00 
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MALL Pee y 
more breadth here than in anything 
Miss Murdoch has yet done. But 
the effect of the book as a whole is 
disappointing; its intentions are too 
diffuse and ambiguous to jell into 
any compact unity. 

With this novel Miss Murdoch 
appears to be invading the territory 
of Ivy Compton-Burnett. There is 
the same large country house; the 
three generations of grandparents, 
parents, and grandchildren center- 
ing about this house; and the too 
close and intricate relationships of 
these generations as they seek to 
manipulate each other’s lives. 

For a few moments, at the very 
beginning, the whole family stands 
together beside the grave of grand- 
father Hugh Peronett’s dead wife 
under a merciful rain that makes it 
impossible to tell who is really 
weeping. It is one of the most eco- 
nomical and moving scenes of the 
book. But this moment of family 
unity quickly fades, and things fall 
apart. Hugh’s son, Randall, finds 
that his country roses have thorns, 
and, tired of growing them, he 
abandons his wife and runs off to the 
Continent with a beautiful young 
woman. Hugh himself goes ridicu- 
lously in chase of a former flame, 
Emma Sands, a rather fierce old 
lady who as an outsider fancies her- 
self in the role of a fate spinning out 
the threads of family destiny. Her 
counterpart in the youngest genera- 
tion is grandchild Miranda, an emo- 
tionally disturbed but guileful teen- 
age witch who prevents her mother 
from finding happiness with the one 
man who has loved her honorably 
and steadfastly for years. 

Perhaps Miss Murdoch has too 
many stories to tell here. Despite 
many fine chapters, both comic and 
touching, the net effect is of some- 
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thing not quite resolved in the au- | 


thor’s own mind. Hugh Peronett 
is too blurred and vacuous to be 
the central figure uniting all these 
strands of family destiny that ema- 
nate from him. 


MASTER CRAFTSMAN 


GRAHAM GREENE has never par- 
ticularly favored the short story, yet 
it turns out that in his mastery of 
this form he is as sure and accom- 
plished a craftsman as in the depart- 
ments of drama and the novel. 
TWENTY-ONE STORIES (Viking $3.95) 
gives us all the tales that Mr. Greene 
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By Lather Halsey Gulic Cc 
The dean of American public 
administration examines the prob- 
Jems of modern city life and 
proposes a new and radical, but 
practical, basis for political action 
to meet the needs of the rapidly 
changing urban environment, This 
essential book on urban reform is 
the tenth in the series of W illiam 
W. Cook Lectures on American 
Institutions given at the Univ € 
of Michigan. 5 








$3.95 at better bookstores -` 
ALFRED A- KNOPF, Publisher. 
S501 Madison Ave., New York. 





Here are two young writers whose 
past books have attracted unusual 
critical attention, Their new novels 
have just been published. Discover 
these exciting talents for yourself. 





~ A powerful novel about men too 
long at war. By the author of 
_ Flee the Angry Strangers and 
The Breakwater. $4.95 


THE LONELY GIRL 


2 The story of a romantic and in- 
nocent Irish girl driven by lone- 
liness into a strange affair with 
~an overly-sophisticated lover. By 
the author of The Country Girls. 
$8.95 


Now at your bookstore 

























; long and prolific career, and they. 


bring out in very sharp relief all of 
his literary qualities, positive as well 
as negative. 

The very conciseness of the short- 
story form, indeed, can give a greater 
intensity — like a harsh black-and- 
white drawing ——to the macabre 
side of Mr. Greene’s imagination. 
“In a Basement Room,” a boys 
glimpse into the marital tragedy 
of his beloved butler’s life, is far 
more bleak and grim in its mood 
than the fine motion picture that 
was made from it some years ago by 
the distinguished English director 
Carol Reed. But the story, in its 
compression, has also more bite and 
power than the picture. 

When the comic mood is upon 
him, Mr. Greene can be very funny, 
but the humor is never relaxing. 
“A Chance for Mr. Lever” tells the 
absurd tale of a middle-aged sales- 


man chasing through the heart of | 


Africa, swatting at flies and swearing 
at native bearers, in order to get a 
mining engineer’s signature on a 
contract. He finds the engineer at 
last, dead of fever, and forges the 
signature. Does justice triumph? Of 
course — the once down-at-the-heels 
but righteous salesman, now prosper- 
ous but damned, leads the pleasant 
life of a bon vivant through all the 
capitals of Europe. 


These stories are not evocations of 


mood, moment, or character, in the 
manner of Chekhov; they always re- 
volve about some definite and very 
well plotted narrative idea. When 
they deal with children (as three of 
them do), the world of the child is 
never evoked; Mr. Greene is seeing 
the child’s world through his own 
eyes and not through the eyes of the 
child. This, I think, is the clue to 
the final limitations of this extraor- 
dinary writer; Graham Greene never 
gets outside of Graham Greene, de- 
spite the range and intensity of 
situations and plots that his imagina- 
tion can contrive. In “A Drive in 
the Country”? an unemployed ne’er- 
do-well, hopeless for the future, pro- 
poses a suicide pact to his girl; she 
refuses, and while running away 
hears the fatal suicide shot behind 
her; calmly hitching a ride back to 
town, she steals unobserved into her 
father’s house — the affair over. The 
story is absorbing; but halfway 
through we begin to feel uneasily 
that we are sitting in the dark watch- 
ing upon the screen a melodrama in 
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HIS is a triumphant 
T. the ring, when all the nice 
people of Barsetshire descend on 
the Old Bank House for a party 
to be remembered as long as the 
sun shines on the. most beautiful 
cathedral spire in England. For 
Thirkellovers it is a must. 

This is the last of the wine and ifs all 
vintage. C. A. Lejeune, who often dis- 


cussed the various characters of the 
Barsetshire Chronicles with their creator, 


has ingeniously completed the twenty- 


ninth Barsetshire novel which Angela 
Thirkell left unfinished on her death. 
Saver and cherish it. 


$4.50 at better. bookstores 


ALFRED - A- KNOPF, Publisher ye 






A compassionate 
portrayal of 
emerging 

Africa by a 
non-African 


By E. R. Braithwaite. The author of 
TO SIR, WITH LOVE brings a unique 
perspective to bear on Africa as 
he describes his first visit to a 
“home” he never knew. His inti- 
mate associations with the in- 
habitants of Ghana, Sierra Leone, 
Guinea and Liberia give a close-up 
view of an eager people shoulder- 
ing exciting new responsibilities. 
$3.95 at all bookstores 
PRENTICE- HALL, INC. 
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ho the Characters have their 
cks to us and never once turn 
round to show their faces as real 
cople. 


28 CARIBBEAN CAPER 


En Séme few souls, overly sensitive to 
the loss of United States prestige in 
Latin “America, may be further 
larmed by Paur Hype Bonner’s 
: MBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY (Scrib- 
ners, $4.50). Most of us, however, 
will welcome this occasion for ther- 
“apy by laughter and find relief in 
the thought that, however gauche 
- and blundering we have been south 
of the border, we still have the wit 
~~~ and the wisdom to see our errors and 
ss dang at them intelligently. 
os SE ne: setting for this diplomatic 
<io comedy is the island of Antilla, 
which resembles Cuba and the Do- 
= minican. Republic, though no literal 
correspondence is intended by the 
author. The American ambassador, 
Sherman Biggs, a rich-born and 
lustful oaf, has no discernible qualifi- 
` -eations for his office beyond his gen- 
o €rous contributions to the party in 
power. Despite his official position, 
“Sherm cannot check his roving eye, 
| and when it lights upon Juanita, the 
vove beautiful. wife of General de Ces- 
pedes, he goes as limp as a diplo- 
“matic pouch. Juanita is playing a 
“double, eventually a triple, game; 
she is supposed to exploit her favor 
in the eyes of Ambassador Biggs to 
obtain information for the dictator 
< Olmedo, while she is also working 
with the rebels in the hills for Ol- 
medo’s overthrow. Neither game 
— succeeds, and Juanita winds up as an 
_exile-in Miami, her integrity mirac- 
ulously restored since she has broken 
with the rebels after they have shown 
their real Communist sympathies. 
With a wink at the reader, the au- 
~ thor. allows poetic justice to make 
_ some surprising and tidy marital re- 
adjustments that no reviewer should 
divulge in advance. 
~ Mr, Bonners humor is broader 
and his plot more symmetrically 
manipulated than heretofore. But 
his touch is as sure, adult, and re- 
laxed as ever; and his Caribbean 
tale goes down as smoothly and re- 
freshingly as a well-made cuba 
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Joc ee. years after Stalin’s death, 
ae : pheusands: of Russians returned from 
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EA-GOMMUNIST WIT 


Four Srupies 1N Facr Finpinc. By Herbert L. Packer. A dienes 


ing examination of the testimony—in various proceedings—of W hittaker 
Chambers, Elizabeth Bentley, Louis Budenz, and John Lautner that tries to 
$4.95 


determine the effectiveness of present fact- finding processes. 


PRELUDE TO GREATNE 


LINCOLN IN THE 1850s. By Don E. Fehrenbacher. Takes issue w 
and repudiates many commonly accepted views about such subjects as I 
coln’s role in the founding of the Republican party, the House. Divided spee 
the Lincoln-Douglas debates, and the Freeport question, . 


THE SIEGE OF LENNGR 


By Leon Goure. Preface.by Merle Fainsod. Tells in detail the tragic a 
dramatic story of the 214-year siege that saw almost one million people die 
starvation, cold, and disease. How the Soviet authorities maintained order ; 
control is ‘told i the first time. Illustrated. 
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— Mark ScHoner, 
N.Y. Times 
Book Review 


$6.50 at all 
bookstores 
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Club Selection ` 
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Serene 
Monitor 


Pearl S. Bu ks 
-A BRIDGE 
for PASSING 


“This lovely book is woven of three 
distinct a the making of a 
- Moving picture in Japan, an en- 
“counter with grief, and the gradual- 
ly revealed portrait of a man of 
“heart, vision and integrity... All 
= who know the aching loss of a be- 
` loved person can read here their 
< own story.” —- ELIZABETH GRAY 
0 Vinine, N, Y. Times Book Review. 
2nd Printing. $4.50 
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m OF THE 
S pree 


-By ALSON J, Smiru. The true, ut- 
_ terly fantastic story of Mary Esther 
-. Lee, a New York grocer’s daughter 
< who married into the German no- 
bility, then became a “sanctified 
< Pompadour” to the last Kaiser... 
and changed the course of history, 
“Fascinating.” — The New Yorker 
and Time, Hlustrated, $5.95 
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the Siberian prison camps.. 


What 
happened when they came back? 
What did they have to say to those 
who had survived the purges and re- 
mained at home? Some answer to 
these questions is suggested by Vic- 
TOR NEKRASOV’S KIRA GEORGIEVNA 
(Pantheon, $3.50), which seems to 
me only moderately successful as a 
novel, but which is very well worth 


reading as a glimpse, however brief 


and veiled, of life on the other side of 
the Iron Gureia. 

Kira Georgievna, a forty-two- 
year-old sculptress, is a self-centered 
and facile woman married to a man 
twenty years her senior. Without 
any qualms of conscience she takes 
her young male model as a lover. 
But she had not always been like 
this; once she, too, had been young 
and idealistic, blissfully if briefly 
married to a young poet, Vadim, 
whom Stalin snatched from her arms 
and exiled to Siberia. Now, twenty 
years later, Vadim returns and ap- 
pears to threaten the neat little design 
for living that sculptress Kira has 
carved out for herself. But the past 
is dead; the exile cannot communi- 
cate with those who remained behind 
during the years of the purges. 
Vadim goes his way with the com- 
mon-law wife and child he has ac- 
quired during his exile. 

Everything in this novel is muted, 
understated — indeed, hardly stated 
at all. If there was intense heart- 
break in the return of the political 
exiles, we would never gather it from 
Mr. Nekrasov’s novel. Far from be- 
ing a scathing attack upon the Sta- 
linist era, as it has been touted, this 
is merely a touching little story told 
strictly within the family. No note 
of revolt or dissent comes through, 
but only a depressing sense of passiv- 
ity and fatalism. The Stalin years 
were a nightmare, but these Russians 
seem to shrug them off as if they 
were inevitable as the Russian winter. 


NEW WAVE IN THE THEATER 


Though some of the most boldly 
imaginative writing of our time is 
now being done for the theater, 
many of the new plays, because they 
are produced mostly by smaller the- 
atrical groups, have not reached as 
wide an audience as they deserve. 
Haro_p CLURMAN, director, drama 
critic, and general man about the 
theater, has therefore performed a 
useful editing job by collecting SEVEN 
PLAYS OF THE MODERN THEATER 


- (Grove, $8. 50), for which he has 
also provided a brief but very il- 


luminating introduction. 

The seven playwrights collected 
are Samuel Beckett, Jean Genét, 
Eugène Ionesco — the founding fa- 
thers of the new drama, all writing in 
Paris; two young E nglish drama- 
tists, Harold Pinter and Shelagh 
Delaney; an Irishman, Brendan Be- 
han; and one American, Jack Gelber, 
whose The Connection has won several 
international prizes and, now in its 
fourth year, is enjoying one of the 
longest runs in the history of off- 
Broadway theater in New York. 

Reading a play always requires 
the additional effort of making one’s 
imagination do what the actors are 
supposed to do for one in the theater. 
If this effort is made, most of these 
plays will be found to stand up re- 
markably well in reading. Some- 
times the reader may even have an 
advantage over the spectator of an 
actual production. In the case of 
Samuel Beckett's controversial Wait- 
ing for Godot, for example, I have 
always extracted more nuance and 
meaning from reading the text than 
from seeing it produced. The stark 
rhythms of Mr. Beckett’s prose tend 
to get wrenched or lost in theatrical 
declamation. And to read Jean 
Genét’s The Balcony is to find one’s 
imagination liberated for an encoun- 
ter with a dramatist who for sheer 
theatrical inventiveness probably has 
no peer today. 

No easy formula can sum up this 
new wave in the theater. Mr. Clur- 
man once offered the label “theatre 
of negation,” but now withdraws it, 
reminding us, with Albert Camus, 
that no work of literature can be 
purely negative, since the writer who 
takes pen in hand to address other 


human beings is already performing 


an act of affirmation. If these plays 
do sometimes seem to lead us to the 
edge of the abyss, they nevertheless 
summon us to face essential ques- 
tions. And these questions, be it 
noted, were not concocted by the 
dramatists in an idle moment, but 
were thrust upon their doorstep by 
the ambivalent progress ae our civili- 
zation. 

For those who want to go further 
in exploring these new experiments 
in drama, I particularly recommend 
THE THEATRE OF THE ABSURD (Dou- 
bleday Anchor, $1.45) by MARTIN 
Esstin. Here is a study that is 
thorough, sensitive, and highly intel- 
ligent, and that seeks to place the 





In cooperation with 
CORNING GLASS WORKS 


LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 
announces the 


510,000 
CORNING 
SCIENCE PRIZE 


for the best 
book-length manuscript 
in the field of the natural or. 
physical sciences 
for the general reader. 


An eminent Board of Judges 
will select the winner. 


Write for full details—address: 


“Corning Science Prize” 
Little, Brown and Company 
34 Beacon Street, Boston 6, Mass. 
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A compelling drama ‘of the fateful 
first month of World War I. The 
best seller by Barbara W. Tuch- 
man that has been praised by every 
leading reviewer in the country. 


$6.95 at your bookseller’s. If he’s 
sold out, mail us a check or money 
| order and we'll pay shipping costs, 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Dept. A-2_ 60 Fifth Avenue, he Oy) Ae Se 
















newer style within a tradition ex- 
tending from Shakespearean comedy 
through the nonsense verse of Lewis 
Carroll and Edward Lear. 

Mr. Esslin’s title is meant to con- 
vey that a good many dramatists 
today, unconvinced by any religious 
or philosophical explanation of man 
and the universe, find themselves 
confronting a reality that does not 
make sense; and in their dispassion- 
ate glance, the minute particulars of 
life seem a disjointed and illogical 
affair. Hence their favored genre is 
tragicomedy, and their comedy often 
turns into clowning, for the clown is 
a pathetic image of man’s futile at- 
tempt to make sense of the world 
around him. In these plays logic 
often dissolves into non _ sequiturs 
and language cunningly assists in its 
own disintegration. Yet, despite 
this confusion on the surface, Mr. 
Esslin believes that these plays do 
have their own peculiar dramatic 
tension and unity, and that they 
make a very significant statement 
about contemporary life. 

Though he is on the whole sound 
and convincing, Mr. Esslin does not 
seem to have found a satisfying 
formula for the forces at work in this 
new theater. Of the three principal 
playwrights he examines — Beckett, 
Genét, Ionesco — his formula seems 
to fit only the last. M. Genét has 
written in The Maids a psychological 
drama that is as classic and logical 
in its development as Racine. And 
though his characters do indulge in 
verbal absurdities, Samuel Beckett 
works out his themes — particularly 
in the plays after Godot — with the 
grim and remorseless logic of a geo- 
metrical proof. Perhaps we must let 
this movement run its course before 
we seek any defining formula. 

I suspect, moreover, that no single 
philosophical idea moves these play- 
wrights so much as the sheer excite- 
ment of rediscovering certain possi- 
bilities latent in the dramatic me- 
dium itself. Once freed from the 
bonds of literal realism, the theater 
has almost inexhaustible resources 
for producing direct dramatic images 
of its meanings. Take as an example 
one scene from The American Dream, 
a devastating satire on the commer- 
cialization of the family, by Edward 


` Albee, one of our younger and more 


promising playwrights. Mother, Fa- 
ther, and Grandmother sit like lumps 
and spout clichés. When Grand- 
mother becomes too saucy, Mother 
and Dad suspect that she has been 
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Michele 
Saponaro 


JUST PUBLISHED! A com- 

pelling new best-seller 

from Italy — over 250,000 
copies sold! 


ITH the vividness and drama 
he has made this a best- 
seller in Italy (over 250,000 
copies sold), Michele Saponaro 
tells the powerful story of Christ's 
disciples. Taking each disciple in 
turn, the book follows the course 
of their lives—from the martyr- 
dom of St. Stephen to the death of 
St. John on the island of Patmos. 
How they endured against a 
background of deception, treach- 
ery, accusation, torture and death 
... how they fanned the tiny spark 
of love that would one day fire 
the hearts of men is an absorbing 
tale that rivals the best historical 
novels. $5.00 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


HAWTHORN # BOOKS 


The University of Chicago 
and the University of 
Virginia present The 
First Two Volumes of 


THE PAPERS OF 


“James 
Madison 


Chief architect of the Federal Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights, 
Jefferson’s Secretary of State, our 
fourth President — Madison played 
key roles in American history for 
nearly sixty years. His views wete 
eagerly sought in his day, and their 
wisdom remains fresh and timely 
in our own, 


In 1956 the University of Chicago 
and the University of Virginia be- 
gan preparation of the definitive 
edition of the papers of James 
Madison. The complete edition will 
consist of some twenty volumes. 


EDITORS: 
William T. Hutchinson, University 
of Chicago; William M. E. Rachal, 
University of Virginia, and others. 


— AA 


Now Ready 
Volume I: 1751-1779, $10.00. 
Volume II: 1780-1781, $10.00 
Each volume 360 pages, 8 plates 


A discount of 10% is offered to 
those who subscribe to the entire 
Series, 


A detailed descriptive circular on 
the entire series is available upon 
request. 


SS, 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 
Chicago and London 


IN CANADA: 
The University of Toronto Press 
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go off to smash her set; from offstage 
come their confused cries that they 
cannot find the set, and then, that 
they cannot even find Grandma’s 
room. Meanwhile, Grandma, on- 
stage, chuckles to the audience: 
“Pve hidden that too.” The whole 
action is burlesque, but it is also a 
direct dramatic image for the fact 
that the members of this family re- 
main hidden from each other as 
human beings. They cannot find 
separate rooms where each lives. 


MEDICINES FOR THE MIND 


Until very recently, medicine had 
occupied itself almost exclusively 
with the problems of the body. In 
the last decade, however, a number 
of drugs have turned out to be sur- 
prisingly efficacious in the treatment 
of schizophrenia and other mental 
illnesses. Medical science thus took a 
bold step toward dealing with the 
enigma of man’s mind. There now 
looms the possibility that newer 
drugs will be found that will help 
the sane but frustrated to live more 
complete and human lives. 

One such promising drug is lyser- 
gic acid, which produces a peculiar 
dissociation of mind in which the 
subject seems at once awake and 
dreaming, able to observe directly 
all the fantasies of his unconscious 
self. 

In MY SELF AND I (Coward- 
McCann, $4.95), CONSTANCE A. 
NEWLAND gives a very interesting 
and valuable account of her experi- 
ences under this drug. Unlike some 
recent psychoanalytic confessionals, 
Mrs. Newland’s does not begin on 
the far side of despair or in the 
depths of alcoholism and debauch- 
ery. On the contrary, she seemed so 
well adjusted a person that she had 
difficulty persuading the doctor to 
take her on as an experimental sub- 
ject. Thus she writes with a convinc- 
ing sobriety throughout, even though 
her experiences were often weird 
and sensational. Mrs. Newland’s 
book is a fascinating glimpse beyond 
our present medical horizons. No 
doubt, there will be many ancient 
and stubborn prejudices against the 
use of drugs to cure the soul. But 
after the history of this century, can 
there be any doubt that mankind’s 
worst foes are no longer the floods 
and earthquakes of material nature, 
but the evils that lurk in the human 
mind? 
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in an all-new edition with big 32-pg. glos- 
sary supplement; vocabulary and notes. 


$3.50 at all bookstores DUTTON 












Sir GOTHAM 


THE AGE OF CHIVALRY 
FLOURISHES AT 


the GOTHAM 


One of New York’s distinguished 
hotels ... where service, courtesy, 
thoughtfulness, respect and desire 
to please will make your stay 
happy and memorable. 


CIrcle 7-2200 


the GOTHAM 
5th AVE. AT 55th ST., N.Y. 28 
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supplied. All subjects, get languages. Also Gene- 
alogies and Family and Town Histories. Incom- 
plete sets completed. All magazine back num- 
bers supplied. Send us your list of wants. No 
obligation. We report quickly at lowest prices. 
(We also supply all current books at retail store prices 
— postpaid, as well as all books reviewed, advertised or 
listed in a issue of The Atlantic Monthly. ) 
ERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

353 West 48th Street, Dept. A, New York 36, N. Y. 
N.B. We also BUY books and magazines. Please list. 


tele) 4 





You name it—we find it! 


Out-of-print books at lowest prices! Fast service. Send 
your wants—no obligation. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKFINDERS 
Box 3003.A Beverly Hills, Calif. 


SOCIALIST BOOKS. Catalog & Litera- 


ture FREE. New York Labor News Co., 
Dept. 0, 61 Cliff Street, New York 38, N.Y. 


Euery Time 
YOU WRITE YOUR ADDRESS 


WRITE YOUR 
POSTAL ZONE NUMBER 


If your city is large enough to require zoning, 
you can speed delivery of your own mail — 
and help cut Post; Office costs — by including 
your correct zone number every time you 
write your address. Do yourself, your friends, 
and the people with whom you do business a 
favor — never omit your postal zone number. 
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/OURITE (Farrar, Straus & 
$4.50), the latest book by 
Francgotse Ma.vet-Joris, is an un- 

o usual. historical novel. Set at the 
-gourt of Louis XII, it contains not a 





single duel and nota dollop of; pois 


z. Son. It. does contain, however, an in- 
-trigue of exceptional psychological 
‘subtlety — an attempt to remove 
from court, by legal and even kindly 
he rather prissy young 
_ who has become. the 
onfidante of the King. 
‘the plotters is to induce 
a Fayette to enter a nun- 
because she is willfully 
7 por because her lack of 
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ne sota, has edited AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
OOO AMERICAN: HUMOR (Crowell, $8.75). 
be _ Historically, it is as comprehensive a 
~~ collection as anyone could ask for, 
C beginning with a pawky seventeenth- 
_ century clergyman and ending with 
Bernard’ Malamud. It is large, well 
intentioned, and so solemn in its de- 
votion to duty that it includes a 
number of items, like E. A. Robin- 
-son's “Richard Cory,” of very dubi- 
"gus comic intent. 
In THE worLp oF Ice (Knopf, 
$6.95) James Linpsay Dyson, pro- 
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fessor of geology and geography at 


7 Lafayette College, has assembled and 
“reported, in pleasantly nontechnical 
language, everything about glaciers 
and ice sheets, past and present, that 
a reasonable person can possibly 

= want to know. The book is illus- 
_ trated with handsome photographs. 
~~ Vera Panova’s A SUMMER TO RE- 
MEMBER (Yoseloff, $3.95) arrives in 
the wake of the Russian motion pic- 
ure based upon it. It’s a charming 
} little book, acute and unsentimental, 
t about a small boy, his dealings with 
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THE CA T HOLI c c HU | UR va 


You can easily investigate Catholic faith 
and worship in the privacy of your home. 


Just send us your name and address 
and advise that you want to know what 
the Catholic Church really teaches... 
what Catholics really believe. We will 


send you an interesting course of instruc- 


tion which is short, yet complete. 


We will send you a book explaining 
Catholic faith and worship...written in 
an easy-to-understand form. There are 
six test sheets which you can mark and 
we will check and return to you. This will 
enable you to determine how well you 


understand the book. It will give you 


quick and authentic answers on any point 
you do not immediately understand. 


There is no writing to do...and no- 


body calls on you unless you request it. 
Nobody knows, in fact, that you are in- 
quiring into Catholic teaching. Thou-. 


sands of people are taking the course, 
and learning for the first time wonder- 
ful truths about the Church established 
by Christ Himself. 


We know that many people would like 


to learn all about the Catholic Church — . 


but hesitate to make personal inquiries. 
This offer is made for the benefit and 
convenience of such people, so they may 


get authentic Catholic information and . 
study it in the privacy of theirown homes. 


You will find in this course of instruc- 
tion answers to the questions which con- 
fuse non-Catholics. You will discover thar 
Catholic belief and practice are not what 
they are so often misrepresented to be. 


And if it is true that the Catholic 
Church is Christ's Church...as we main- 
tain... you owe it to yourself to get the 
facts. This you can readily do through 
this short course of instruction ... with- 
out cost or obligation...and in the pri- 
vacy of your own home. 

As Catholic laymen, who treasure our 
Faith, we invite you to understand it and, 
we hope, to share it. 
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KNIGHTS oF COLUI 


INFORMATION BU REA 


RELIGIOUS 


4422 LINDELL BLVD. 















Write a giving your o 
address and stating that you y 
course of Catholic instruction: by 
The book and. simple test sheets 
mailed to you, in a plain wrapper 
out any cost or obligation oyou. 
will call on you or urge you to 
Catholic Church. If. you: wish: 
taking the course... to ask any q 
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In a story based 
on a violent, almost 
-unbelievable 






sequence of events 
that took place 

~ on the North Atlantic, 
— Farley Mowat tells 
of the men and 

ships that endured 
not one but three 
dangerous hurricanes 


now writes du 
about the sea, 
about the savage 


and implacable fury 
of the hurricane, about the 


men and ships that do battle 
with them. 


The 
Serpents 


— three successive 
encounters with the 
crushing embrace 

of the serpent’s coil. 








C & Į Endpaper maps and 
Ol fourteen pages of 
by the author of illustrations. $4.95 
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lighted acquisition of an ideal step- 
father. Little’ Serioja’s view of the 
world as his own large, inter esting, 
but unfortunately somewhat uncon- 
trollable property is deftly main- 
tained throughout the book, which 






_contrives, without any detectable lit- 
_erary artfulness, to be both very fun- 


ny and very touching, No translator 
is mentioned, but the style is British. 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC’S VOYAGES 
TO THE MOON AND THE SUN (Orion, 
$6.00) makes a belated appearance 
in English thanks to Richard Alding- 
ton, who has translated these ne- 


_ glected oddities, providing notes and 


an introductory essay which reveals 
Cyrano as a man very far from Ros- 
tand’s romantic Gascon. The voy- 
ages themselves are sprinkled with 
amusing bits of satire, for the moon 
and the sun were not what Cyrano 
really had his eye on. 

WILLIAM HaAzLITT (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, $10.00) by HERSCHEL 
Baker, professor of English at Har- 
vard University, can best be de- 
scribed as a laborsaving device for 
readers who have no interest in early 
nineteenth-century English litera- 
ture but feel obliged to learn some- 
thing about it. The book is a stout 
and sturdy biography, demonstrat- 
ing that Mr. Baker has read every 
word ever written by or about the 
brilhant boor, his friends, his ene- 
mies, and the eighteenth-century lib- 
eral philosophers from whom Hazlitt 
derived many of his ideas. All this 
material has been paraphrased and 
digested by Mr. Baker. My only ob- 
jection to the result is that the origi- 
nal works of Godwin, Lamb, Keats, 
and company are readily available 
and considerably livelier. 

Tim DINSDALE, aeronautical engi- 
neer and photographer, became in- 
terested in the Loch Ness monster 
in a very casual way, but once 
started, he pursued the question with 
such persistence and ingenuity that 
he ended by writing LOCH NESS MON- 
stER (Chilton, $4.50). This book, 
with an introduction by Ivan T. 
sanderson, describes Mr. Dinsdale’s 
campaign to corner the monster and 
photograph it, or possibly them, 
thereby settling the problem for 
good. If this sort of thing is carried 
much further, the world is going to 
be pitifully devoid of mysterious 
monsters, and booksellers, magazine 
publishers, and conversationalists 
will have to scratch for interesting 
subject matter. 
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The chassis belongs to the Mercedes-Benz 
“Scand Prix Race Car that won virtually every 
2 it ran. Its advanced engineering features 
classed its competition, and made Mercedes- 
ìz world champion in Sports and Grand 
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The Anatomy Of Success 


Prix Racing Behind these victories were long 
meditation, profound thought and unfailing 
attention to detail and construction on the 


part of an engineering team that has no equal. 


These same men plan and construct the 








Engineer Uhlenhaut, Director of the passenger car testing department 


Mercedes-Benz passenger cars of today with 
meticulous attention to detail. Thus they stand 
behind the fact that there is no finer car in 
the world than those that bear the silver, 
three-pointed star. 
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LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORK 





THE SHERATON-EAST HOTEL THE SHERATON-WEST HOTEL 


on New York’s Park Avenue is the glit- is luxury’s downtown address in Los 
tering mecca for world celebrities and Angeles...a lavish resort within a lively 
social galas of Manhattan. Renowned city of exciting sights. Guest rooms are 
for sumptuous comfort, too, and an a happy blend of handsome decor and 
atmosphere that's elegantly conti- heavenly comfort. Lanai suites and 
nental. Luxurious weather-conditioned a garden patio frame the superb swim- 
guestrooms and suites, thoughtfulserv- ming pool. Every meal is a feast. Every 
ice, inspired French cuisine, and three breath is air-conditioned. Every service 
restaurants of distinguished reputation. is royal. There’s even drive-in parking. 


U.S.A. — Washington: Sheraton-Carlton & Sheraton-Park. Philadelphia: Sheraton Hotel. Chicago: Sheraton- 
Blackstone & Sheraton-Chicago. Baltimore: Sheraton-Belvedere. Dallas: Sheraton-Dallas. Houston: Sheraton-Lincoln (opening June). Detroit: 
Sheraton-Cadillac. Boston: Sheraton-Plaza. San Francisco: Sheraton-Palace. HAWAII — Royal Hawaiian & 3 other Waikiki Beach hotels. Maui: 
Sheraton-Maui (opening November). CANADA — Montreal: Sheraton-Mt. Royal. Toronto: King Edward Sheraton. OVERSEAS — Tel Aviv: Sheraton- 
Tel Aviv. Caracas: Macuto-Sheraton (opening September). Jamaica: Sheraton-Kingston (opening July). Puerto Rico: San Juan (Opening Spring 1963). 


Sheraton shares are listed on the New York Stock Exchange Diners’ Club card honored for all hotel services 


